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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


W E have great pleasure in presenting to the readingpublic the long-awaited 
fifth volume of The Cultural Heritage of India. The delay in bringing it out 
is regretted, but the circumstances were such that it could not be helped. 

The vplume is a self-contained encyclopaedia of Indian languages and 
literatures from the Vedic to the modern times. It also includes a section entided 
‘Indian Literature Abroad’, which is devoted to a discussion of the influence 
Indian literature has exercised over the literatures of the lands beyond Indians 
borders. 

Fifty-one distinguished scholars from diflerent universities and research 
centres have enriched this volume with their contributions. This they have 
done entirely as a labour of love. We deeply appreciate this and express our 
sincere gratitude to them. 

Barring three, all the articles in this volume are new. Even those three, 
taken from the first edition of The Cultural Heritage of India, have been thoroughly 
revised by our editorial team headed by Dr Suniti Kumar Chatterji. Other 
articles also needed revision because of the time-lag between their preparation 
and publication. The revision was done by the same team, and, where possible, 
approval was obtained from the contributors to the changes so introduced. 
Among the scholars, other than Dr Suniti Kumar Chatterji, who have been 
associated with the editorial work of the present volume, are : Dr Sukumar 
Sen, Dr R, C. Hazra, Dr D. C, Sircar, Dr Govinda Gopal Mukherjee, 
Professor Nirmal C. Sinha, and Dr Amitendra Nath Tagore. We deem our- 
selves greatly indebted to them for this. 

The articles in this volume demonstrate the richness and variety of India’s 
linguistic and literary heritage, both religio-philosophical and secular. They 
also show that behind the baffling multiplicity which one sees in the Indian 
linguistic scene, there is a thread of imity which one can never miss. This fact 
has been ably brought out by the Editor in his Preface and byDr K. M. Munshi 
in his Introduction. It is sad to think that both these great scholars are no more. 

In spite of the present size of the volume, we do not claim to have been able 
to do justice to the subjects dealt with in it. We only hope that general readers 
as well as research students will find in it ample mat«dal to whet their appetite 
for further study. 

We profoundly regret that Dr Simiti Kumar Chatterji, Editor of this volume, 
did not live to see it in print. He had, however, completed his task before death 
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snatched him away. This volume, together with his two articles in it, is a testi- 
mony to his versatile scholarship. 

We also record our deep sense of sorrow and loss at the death of some other 
contributors, while the publication of this volume was in progress, namely, 
Mr K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, Dr Hiralal Jain, Dr A. N. Upadhye, Dr S. K. De, 
Dr A. D. Pusalker, Professor H. D. Velankar, Dr Prabhat Chandra Chakravarti, 
and Mr K. M. Jhaveri. 

We are specially indebted to Dr R. C. Majumdar for bis valuable guidance 
and advice on matters connected with the publication of this volume. Mr R, 
P. H. Davies, Regional Education Adviser, Eastern India, British Council, 
Calcutta, has rendered us great help by brushing up the language of the 
^ajor portion of this volume for which we extend our grateful thanks to him. 
Our gratitude is also due to Dr Biswanath Banerjee, Dr Bratindra Nath 
Mukherjee, -Principal Upendra Chhaganlal Pandya, Mr Jyotirmoy Basil Ray, 
and Dr Heramba Chatteijee Sastri, who, amongst others, hav'e helped us in 
various ways. We thank the Central Institute of Indian Languages, Mysore, 
the Office of the Registrar General of India (Languages), New Delhi, and 
the National Library, Calcutta, especially Mr Nachiketa Bharadwaj, Mr 
Prabhakar Rao, Mr S. R. Gurnani, and Mr S. B. Joshi for their help 
with reference material and advice. We also place on record ©ur apprecia- 
tion of the co-operation we received from the staff of the Sree Saraswaty Press 
Ltd., particularly its Executive Director, Mr J. P. Guha, and Account Execu- 
tive, Mr M. Majumdar. At our request, the Titaghur Paper Mills Co. Ltd. 
manufactured a special type of paper for this volume. We consider it a great 
favour. 

Readers will please note that in giving diacritical marks to words of non- 
English origin, we have generally followed the previous volumes of The Cultural 
Heritage of India with minor adjustments here and there. No diacritical marks 
have, however, been given to Urdu words and words of Arabic and Persian 
origin. 

In conclusion, we would like to point out that the views expressed by the 
authors in their articles are not necessarily the views of the Ramakrishna 
Mission Institute of Culture. 


August 1978 
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HINTS ON PRONUNCIATION AND SPELLING 


a 

stands 

for 

3T 

and 

sounds 

like 

0 

in 

come 

a 

53 

33 

SfT 

33 

33 

33 

a 

33 

for 

i 

55 

33 

? 

55 

33 

33 
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33 

hit 

1 

35 

35 

1 

53 

33 

33 

ee 

33 

feel 

u 

55 

33 


33 

33 

33 

u 

33 

fall 

u 

53 

53 


33 

33 

33 

00 

33 

cool 

V 

35 

35 


53 

may be pronounced like 

ri „ 

ring 

e 

55 

55 


33 

sounds 

like 

a 

33 

cake 

ai 

35 

33 


33 

33 

33 

i 

33 

mite 

o 

53 

53 

sit 

33 

33 

33 

0 

33 

note 

au 

55 

55 


33 

53 

53 

ou 

33 

coant 

m 

55 

33 

* 

33 

{anusvdrd) and sounds like 

^33 

some 

h 

53 

33 

: 

33 

(visarga) 

33 

33 

33 

soft, short h 


’ (apostrophe) stands for s (elided gj) . 

h stands for g:, n for ai, and ri for tjr ; the first is to be pronounced like 
English ng in smif, or n in barek; the second like the n in English singe 
(a palatal n) ; and the third, the cerebral p, is made with the tongue-tip 
up-turned and touching the dome of the palate. 


c 

stands 

for 

“tC 

and sounds 

like 

ch 

in 

churcA 

ch 

33 

33 


33 

33 

33 

chh 

33 

churcA-Aill 

t 

33 

33 

s: 

> 

33 

53 

33 

t 

33 

curi 

th 

53 

33 


33 

33 

33 

th 

33 

porit-Aole 

d 

33 

33 

> 

33 

33 

33 

d 

35 

bir</ 

dh 

55 

35 


33 

33 

33 

dh 

35 

birti-Aouse 

t 

33 

33 


33 

35 

33 

t 

33 

pai (Italian t) 

th 

33 

33 

sr 

33 

33 

53 

th 

33 

hii-Aard 

d 

33 

33 


33 

33 

33 

d 

33 

ha<i (Italian d) 

dh 

33 

33 


33 

33 

33 

dh 

33 

maii-^ouse 

V 

33 

53 


33 

33 

33 

V or w „ 

leoy, zoater 


33 

33 


33 

33 

33 

sh 

33 t 

jAip 

§ 

33 

33 

«r 

33 

35 

33 

sh 

33 

fAould 

1 

33 

33 


33 

33 

33 

the 

cerebral made with 


tongue-tip up-turned and touching the dome of the palate. 
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In connexion with the hints on pronunciation and spelling, the following 
points should also be noted: 

(1) All Sanskrit words, except when they are proper nouns, or have coijic 
into common use in English, or represent a class of literature, cult, sect, philo- 
sophical system, or school of thought, are italicized. 

(2) Anglicized common Sanskrit words like Atman, Brahman, Yoga, etc. 
are Romanized with initial capitals. Exceptions have, however, been made in 
the case of words like avatar a, guru, sannyasin, ahiihsa, etc. 

(3) Current geographical names, except in cases where tkeir Sanskrit 
forms are given, or in special cases where the context requires it, and all modern 
names from the commencement of the nineteenth century are given in their 
usual spelling and without diacritical marks. 
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PREFACE 


T he present volume, fifth of the celebrated series, The Cultural Heritage of 
India, published by the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, attempts 
to make a systematic study of India’s great literary heritage preserved in various 
languages of the country, old as well as modern. A perusal of the articles in 
this volume enables one to appreciate the basic phenomenon that despite 
various diversities — 'geographical, political, ethnographical, and linguistic 
— 'the fundamental unity of India clearly shines forth, and India since time 
immemorial has formed a solid single unit not only on the cultural plane, but 
also on the intellectual and literary. 

INDIAN LITERATURE : ITS BASIC UNITY 

Indian life and thought and Indian literature in ancient, medieval, and 
modern times (until very recently) have remained imbedded in the Upanisads, 
the Ramdyaria, the Mahdbhdrata, and the Puranas. Without a knowledge and 
appreciation of these, no knowledge and appreciation of Indian literature, 
even for the modern age, is possible. These great works have exercised a tre- 
mendous fascination on the Indian mind for some 2,000 years and more, and 
left a profound influence on all Indian literatures. In fact, these works are 
India : and in all the languages of India and their literatures, it is the content 
and the spirit of the BAnmya^a, the Mahdbhdrata, and the Puranas, with the 
Upanisads and Dharma-^astras in the background, that have found and arc 
still finding their full play and their natural abode. They have moulded the 
life and literature of India and constitute the greatest literary heritage of the 
country. The cultural unity of India, ancient, medieval, and modern, has been 
primarily nurtured through them. There is, besides, the huge corpus of litera- 
ture in Sanskrit that has grown round the six orthodox systems of Indian phi- 
losophy and various other aspects of human knowledge and interest, to which 
scholars and writers from different parts of India had contributed. This ‘matter’ 
of ancient India or of the Sanskrit world forms the bed-rock of the medieval 
and modem literatures in most of the modern languages of India. Even a brief 
perusal of the histories of Hindi, Bengali, Oriya, Assamese, Marathi, Gujarati, 
Punjabi, Malayalam, Kannada, and Telugu literatures, as well as of those which 
have not been as yet recognized in the Eighth Schedule of the Indian Constitu- 
tion (viz. Maithili, Magahi, Bhojpuri, Nepali, and Rajasthani), will show that, 
looming behind all these literatures not only as their background but also as 
their perpetual inspirer and feeder, there are the towering mountains of the 
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Rdmajam and the Mahabharata^ the Puranas (especially the Bhagavala Puiana) 
and the philosophy of the Vedanta as in the Upanisads and the Bhagavad- 
Gitd, the ideologies and the ritualism of the Yoga and Bhakti and of the Dharma- 
^astraSj and the poetry of the classic writers of Sanskrit like Kalidasa, Banabhatta, 
and Bhavabhuti. (There is no lack of the ‘matter’ of the Sanskrit world in Sin- 
dhi, Kashmiri, Urdu, and even Tamil, either; but it is there in a comparatively 
restricted measure.) There are of course the special gifts of the Jaina and 
Buddhist literatures which are also regarded as priceless treasures of India, but 
the influence of the Brahmanical literature of ancient India remains supreme. 
The streams of the Jaina and Buddhist literatures easily and naturally merged 
into the wider ‘Hindu’, i.e. Brahmanical-cum-Jaina and Buddliist atmosphere, 
bringing some of their own elements to extend and diversify as well as unify the 
whole. One of the salient features of almost all the modern Indian languages 
is that they follow more or less the same pattern in the process of their literary 
development and growth. Thus, it may be said that if one passes from one 
modern Indian literature into another, there will be no sense of entering into 
a different climate. And this will be still more true if one passes from Sanskrit 
literature into that of any modern Indian language. 

CHARACTERISTICS : ASSIMILATION AND INTEGRATION 

Indian literature, like Indian civilization, is marked by its spirit of accept- 
ance and assimilation. It has imbibed many features from other literatures 
over the centuries. In the modem period, many features of Western literature 
have found a welcome entry in the literature of this country. It may be asked 
to what extent the ‘matter’ of Islam has ben assimilated in Indian literature. 
Sufistic Islam had many points in common with the Vedanta and Yoga and 
the essentials of higher Hinduism. The way of the Sufi {Sujiyana iari'qa) was, 
therefore, easily successful in bringing to the Hindus a closer understanding 
of Islam and vice versa. Through Sufism we find a considerable amount of 
spiritual understanding between Hindus and Muslims all over the country. 
Thus in literature, although the divergences in religious practices of the Hindu 
and the Muslim, when each tried to be specially orthodox in his own way, have 
been noticed, there have been the spirit of laissez-faire and a broad spirit of 
tolerance and compromise and integration which have never been absent in 
Indian literature. 

The real integration of India into one single entity, in spite of some basic 
and fundamental racial,- linguistic, and cultural diversities, has taken place 
through the Upanisads, the epics, the Puranas, the Dharma-iastras, and the 
plulosophical Hterature in Sanskrit, in the ancient and medieval times; and on 
this integration stand the cultural oneness and the political unity of India. 
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This has been strengthened during the last one hundred 'and fifty years by the 
impact of the mind of Europe on the Indian mind through the literature of 
English; and the inestimable service of this last in modernizing the mind of 
India and making it once again conscious of its great heritage of the past and of 
its stupendous unity cannot be too highly rated. English has been one of the 
greatest gifts of the modern age to India. The results of this we find in all the 
modern Indian literatures. 

India is a multi-racial, multi-lingual, and multi-religious country, and in 
spite of this diversity in racial type, speech, and religious outlook, there has been 
all througK history for the last 3,000 years a great tendency towards an integra- 
tion of these diverse elements — 'integration into one single type which can be 
czXL&d. pan-Indian. Of course, there has not been in many cases a complete assimi- 
lation. But the various elements have had their interplay in the evolution of 
Indian life, culture, and religion, as well as to a large extent of a common Indian 
physical type as of a common Indian mentality. 

INDIAN LANGUAGES : THEIR GLASSIFICATION 

The Indian people, composed of diverse racial elements, now speak lan- 
guages belonging to four distinct speech families — the Aryan, the Dravidian, the 
Sino-Tibetan (or Mongoloid), and the Austric. It has been suggested by some 
that over and above these four groups, there might have been one or two more — ■ 
there seems to be some evidence from linguistics for this idea. But nothing 
definitely has yet been found, and we are quite content to look upon these four 
groups as the basic ones in the Indian scene. People speaking languages belong- 
ing to the above four families of speech at first presented distinct culture groups; 
and the Aryans in ancient India were quite conscious of that. Following to some 
extent the Sanskrit or Indo-Aryan nomenclature in this matter, the four main 
‘language-culture’ groups of India, namely, the Aryan, the Dravidian, the Sino- 
Tibetan, and the Austric, can also be labelled respectively as Arya, Dramida or 
Dravida, Kirata, and Nisada. Indian civilization, as already said, has elements 
from all these groups, and basically it is pre-Aryan, with important Aryan 
modifications within as well as Aryan super-structure at the top. In the four 
types of speech represented iby these, there were, to start with, fundamental 
differences in formation and vocabulary, in sounds and in syntax. But languages 
belonging to these four families have lived and developed side by side for 3,000 
years and more, and have influenced each other profoundly — 'particularly the 
Aryan, the Dravidian, and the Austric speeches; and this has led to either a 
general evolution, or mutual imposition, in spite of original differences, of some 
common characteristics, which may be called specifically Indian and which are 
found in most languages belonging to all these fanailies: e.g. the cerebral or 
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retroflex sounds oft, d, r, n, and 1; the use of ‘post-positions’ in the declension 
of the noun; points of similarity in the structure of the verb; compound verbs; 
‘echo-words’; etc. 

Overlaying their genetic diversity, there is thus in the general run of Indian 
languages at the present day, an Indian character, which forms one of the bases 
of that ‘certain underlying uniformity of life from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin’, of that ‘general Indian personality’, which has been admitted by 
an Anglo-Indian scholar like Sir Herbert Risley, otherwise so sceptical about 
India’s claim to be considered as one people. 

ARYAN 

Of these linguistic and cultural groups, the Aryan is the most imj^ortant, 
both numerically and intrinsically. As a matter of fact, Indian civilization has 
found its expression primarily through the Aryan speech as it developed over 
the centuries — through Vedic Sanskrit (Old Indo- Aryan), then Classical Sans- 
krit, then Early Middle Indo-Aryan dialects like Pali and Old Ardha-Magadhi, 
then Buddhist and Jaina Sanskrit and after that the various Prakrits and Apa- 
bhraihlas, and finally in the last phase, the different Modern Indo-Aryan 
languages of the country. The hyrtms and poems collected in the four Vedas, 
probably sometime during the tenth century B. c., represent the earliest stage 
of the Aryan speech in India, known as the Old Indo-Aryan. Of these again, 
the language of the ^Lg-Vedic hymns gives us the oldest specimens of the speech. 
From the Punjab, the original nidus of the Aryans in India, Aryan speech spread 
east along the valley of the Ganga, and by 600 b.c., it was weU established 
throughout the whole of the northern Indian plains up to the eastern borders of 
Bihar. The non-Aryan Dravidian and Austric dialects (and in some places the 
Sino-Tibetan speeches too) yielded place to the Aryan language, which, both 
through natural change and through its adoption by a larger and larger number 
of people alien to it, began to be modified in many ways; and this modification 
was largely along the lines of the Dravidian and Austric speeches. The Aryan 
speech entered in this way into a new stage of development, first in eastern 
India (Bihar and the eastern U.P. tracts) and then elsewhere. The Punjab, 
with a larger proportion of bom Aryan-?peakers, remained true to the spirit of 
the older Vedic speech — the Old Indo-Aryan — to the last, to even as late as 
the third century b.c., and possibly still later. This new stage of development, 
which became established during the middle of the first millennium B.G., is 
known as that of Middle Indo-Aryan or Prakrit. The spoken dialects of Aryan 
continued to have their own lines of development in the different parts of 
North India, and these were also spreading over Sind, Rajasthan, Gujarat, 
and northern Deccan, as well as Bengal and the sub-Himalayan regions. The 
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whole country in North, East, and Central India was thus becoming Aryanized 
through the spread of the Prakrit or Middle Indo-Aryan dialects. 

While spoken forms of the Aryan speech of this second stage were spreading 
among the masses in this way, a younger form of the Vedic speech was estab- 
lished by the Brahmanas in northern Punjab and in the ‘Midland’ (i.e. present- 
day eastern Punjab and western U.P.) as a fixed literary language, during the 
sixth-fifth centuries b.c. This younger form of Vedic or Old Indo-Aryan, 
which was established just when the Middle Indo-Aryan (Prakrit) dialects were 
taking shape, later came to be known as Sanskrit or Classical Sanskrit. Sanskrit 
became one of the greatest languages of Indian civilization, and it has been the 
greatest vehicle of Indian culture for the last 2,500 years (or for the last 3,000 
years, if we take its older form Vedic also). Its history — ’that of Vedic-cum- 
Sanskrit^ — as a language of religion and culture has been longer than that of 
any other language — 'With the exception possibly of written Chinese and Heb- 
rew. It may be noted that Vedic and later (Classical) Sanskrit stand in the 
same relation to each other as do Homeric and Attic Greek. Sanskrit spread 
with the spread of Hindu or ancient Indian culture (of mixed Austric, Mongo- 
loid, Dravidian, and Aryan origin) beyond the frontiers of India: and by a.d. 
400, it became a great cultural link over the greater part of Asia, from Bah, 
Java, and Borneo in the South-East to Central Asia in the North-West, China 
too falling within its sphere of influence. Gradually, it acquired a still wider 
currency in the other countries of Asia wherever Indian religion (Buddhism 
and BraJimanism) was introduced or adopted. A great literature was built up 
in Sanskrit — ^epics of national import, belles letters of various sorts including 
the drama, technical literature, philosophical treatises — every department 
of life and thought came to be covered by the literature of Sanskrit. The range 
and variety of Ssmskrit literature is indeed an astonishing phenomenon, unmis- 
takably testifying to the uniqueness of the wisdom and genius of the ancient 
Indian masterminds and the expressiveness of the language in a style which has 
been universally acclaimed as one of the richest and the most elegant the world 
has ever seen. 

The various Prakrits or Middle Indo-Aryan dialects continued to develop 
and expand. Some of these were adopted by Buddhist and Jaina sects in ancient 
India as their sacred canonical languages, notably Pali among the Buddhists 
(of the Hinayana school) and Ardha-Magadhi among the Jains. The literature 
produced in these languages particularly in Pali (and also Gandhari Prakrit) 
migrated to various Asian countries where original contributions in them came 
into existence. The process of simplification of the Aryan speech which began 
with the Second or Middle Indo-Aryan stage, continued, and by a.d. 600 we 
come to the last phase of Middle Indo-Aryan, known as the Apabhraih^a stage. 
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Ftirther modification of the regional Apabhraihsas of the period a.d. 600-1000 
gave rise, with the beginning of the second millennium a.d., to the New Indo- 
Aryan or Modern Indo-Aryan languages, or bhasas, which arc current at the 
present day. 

The New Indo-Aryan languages, coming ultimately from Vedic Sanskrit 
(or ‘Sanskrit’, in a loose way), are closely related to each other, like the Neo- 
Romanic languages derived out of Latin. It is believed that in spite of local 
differences in the various forms of Middle Indo-Aryan, right up to the New 
Indo-Aryan development, there was a sort of pan-Indian vulgar or koine form 
of Prakrit or Middle Indo-Aryan. But local differences in Middle Indo-Aryan 
grew more and more pronounced during the centuries round about a.d. 1000, 
and this led to the provincial New Indo-Aryan languages taking shape and 
being born. Taking into consideration these basic local characteristics, tlie New 
Indo-Aryan speeches have been classified into a number of local groups, viz. 
(i) North-Western group, (ii) Southern group, (iii) Eastern group, (iv) East- 
Central or Mediate group, (v) Central group, and (vi) Northern or Himalayan 
group. The major languages of the New or Modern Indo-Aiyan speech family 
are: Assamese, Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, Marathi, Oriya, Punjabi, Sindhi, and 
Urdu, Kashmiri, one of the major modern Indian languages, belongs to the 
Dardic branch of the Indo-Iram'an group within the Aryan family. Although 
Dardic by origin, Kashmiri canie very early under the profound influence of 
Sanskrit and the later Prakrits which greatly modified its Dardic bases. Most 
scholars now think that Dardic is just a branch of Indo-Aryan. 

dravidian 

Dravidian is the second important language family of India and has some 
special characteristics of its own. After the Aryan speech, it has very largely 
functioned as the exponent of Indian culture, particularly the earlier secular as 
well as religious literature of Tamil. It forms a solid bloc in South India, 
embracing the four great literary languages, Kannada, Malayalam, Tamil, 
and Telugu and a number of less important speeches all of which are, however, 
overshadowed by the main four. It is believed that the wonderful city civiliza- 
tion of Sind and South Punjab as well as Baluchistan (fourth-third millennium 
B.c.) was the work of Dravidian speakers. But we cannot be absolutely certain 
in this matter, so long as the inscribed seals from the city ruins in those areas 
like Harappa, Mohenjo-daro, etc, remain undeciphered. The art of writing 
would appear to have been borrowed from the pre-Aryan Sind and South 
Punjab people by the Aryan speakers, probably in the tenth century b.c., to 
which period the beginnings of the Brahmi alphabet, the characteristic Indian 
system of writing connected with Sanskrit and Prakrit in pre-Christian centuries, 
may be traced. 
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The Dravidian speech in its antiquity in India is older than' Aryan, and 
yet (leaving apart the problematical writings on the seals found in Sind and 
South Punjab city ruins) the specimens of connected Dravidian writing or 
literature that we can read and understand are over a millennium later than 
the oldest Aryan documents. Of the four great Dravidian languages, Tamil 
has preserved its Dravidian character best, retaining, though not the old 
sound system of primitive Dravidian, a good deal of its original nature in its 
roots, forms, and words. The other three cultivated Dravidian speeches have, 
in the matter of their words of higher culture, completely surrendered them- 
selves to SafEskrit, the classical and sacred language of Hindu India. Tamil 
has a unique and a very old literature, and the beginnings of it go back to 
about 2,000 years from now. Malayalam as a language is an offshoot of Old 
Tamil. From the ninth century a.d. some Malayalam characteristics begin to 
appear, but it is from the fifteenth century that Malayalam literature took 
its independent line of development. Kannada as a cultured language is almost 
as old as Tamil; and although we have some Telugu inscriptions dating from 
the sixth/seventh century a.d., the literary career of Telugu started from the 
eleventh century. Tamil and Malayalam are very close to each other, and 
are mutually intelligible to a certain extent. Kannada also bears a great 
resemblance to Tamil and Malayalam. Only Telugu has deviated a good 
deal from its southern neighbours and sisters. But Telugu and Kannada use 
practically the same alphabet, which is thus a bond of union between these 
two languages. 


SINO-TIBETAN AND AUSTRIG 

Peoples of Mongoloid origin, speaking languages of the Sino-Tibetan 
family, were present in India at least as early as the tenth century b.c., when 
the four Vedas appear to have been compiled. The Sino-Tibetan languages 
do not have much numerical importance or cultural significance in India, 
with the exception of Manipuri or Meithei of Manipur. Everywhere they are 
gradually receding before the Aryan languages like Bengali and Assamese. 
The Austric languages represent the oldest speech family of India, but they 
are spoken by a very small number of people, comparatively. The Austric 
languages of India have a great interest for the student of linguistics and 
human culture. They are valuable reh'cs of India’s past, and they link up 
India with Burma, with Indo-China, with Malaya, and with Indonesia, 
Melanesia, and Polynesia. Their solidarity is, however, broken as in most 
places there has been penetration into Austric blocs by the more powerful 
Aryan speeches with their overwhelming numbers and their prestige. Speakers 
of Austric in all the walks of life (they arc mostly either farmers, or farm and 
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plantatioiij or colliery labourers) know some Aryan language. In some cases 
they have become very largely bilingual. Their gradual Aryanization is a 
process which started some 3,000 years ago when the first Austrics (and 
Mongoloids as well as Dravidians) in North India started to abandon their 
native speech for Aryan. But in the process of abandoning their own language 
and accepting a new one, namely the Aryan, tlae Austrics (as well as the 
Dravidians and the Sino-Tibetans) naturally introduced some of their own 
speech habits and their own words into Aryan. In this way, the Austrics and 
other non-Aryan peoples helped to modify the character of the Aryan speech 
in India, from century to century, and even to build up Classical Sanskrit as 
the great culture speech of India. As the speakers of the Sino-Tibetan and 
Austric languages had been in a backward state living mostly a rather primitive 
life in out-of-the-way places, their languages do not show any high literary 
development excepting, as already said, in the case of Meithei or Manipuri 
belonging to Sino-Tibetan, which has quite a noteworthy and fairly old 
literature. They had, however, some kind of village or folk-culture, connected 
with which there developed in all these languages an oral literature consisting 
of folk-songs, religious and otherwise, of folk-tales, and of their legends and 
traditions. And a literature, msiinly of Christian inspiration, has been created 
in some of these speeches by translating the Bible in its entirety or in part. 
Songs, legends, and tales of the Austric languages have been collected and 
published, particularly in Santali and Mundari, and in Khasi. Munda and 
Santali lyrics give pretty, idyllic glimpses of tribal life, some of the Munda 
love poems having a rare freshness about them; and a number of Santali 
folk-tales are very beautiful. A few of the folk-tales prevalent in the Sino- 
Tibetan speeches are also beautiful (e.g. the Mikir tale of a young man who 
had a god’s daughter as his bride, and the Kachari story of a young man 
who got a swan-maiden as his wife), but they do not appear to compare 
favourably with the Santali and Mundari languages in the matter of both 
lyric poems and stories. A systematic study of these languages started only 
during the nineteenth century when European missionaries and scholars got 
interested in them. I have discussed in detail the speeches of the Sino-Tibetan 
and Austric families prevalent in the country in my contribution to this volume, 
entitled ‘Adivasi Languages and Literatures of India’. 

CONCLUSION 

There is, as already said, a fundamental unity in the literary types, genres, 
and expressions among all the modern languages of India in their early, 
medieval, and modern developments. The reason of this unique phenomenon 
is that there has been a gradual convergence of Indian languages belonging 
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to the different linguistic families, Aryan, Dravidian, Sino-Tibetan, and 
Austric, towards a common Indian type after their intimate contact with 
each other for at least 3,000 years. 

This volume of The Cultural Heritage of India is indeed an encyclopaedia 
in its scope and range, and it will certainly provide an authentic and valuable 
contribution towards the study of Indian languages and literatures in their 
glory and grandeur; it will also afford a spectacular display of the genius of 
India reflected in various branches of knowledge. It is needless to add that 
the literary heritage of India constitutes a priceless possession covetable to 
any nation,*however great it may be by any standard. 

Calcutta 

February 1977 SuNin Kumar Chattorji 
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INTRODUCTION 

I NDIAN culture has an organic unity, and this has been largely brought about 
by language movements, shaped and moulded by the Sanskrit language. 
Sanskrit, by its unique status and unfailing vitality, has been the most powerful 
formative agency from the very beginning of Indian history and civilization, 
giving then! their special Indian character. 

VEDIC LANGUAGE 

The early Vedic Aryans inherited a noteworthy literature of hymns and songs 
from their ancestors, the Indo-Iranians in Iran, and, before them, the primitive 
Indo-European people who had their home in the steppe lands of Eurasia. The 
hymns of the Rg- Veda and the Atharva- Veda, their roots going back to the world of 
the Indo-Europeans, form the earliest available document of the Indo-Aryans. 

These hymns, as used in the religious ceremonies of the Vedic Aryans, were 
chanted with meticulous regard for the proper pronunciation of the words in 
sounds and forms as well as in accent; and the hymns had acquired a remark- 
able sanctity in themselves. The priests who studied the hymns, and chanted 
them after getting them by heart, were men who were styled the Brahmapas 
or the Srotriyas, and they were dedicated to preserving the hymns through oral 
tradition. As custodians of this sacred heritage of a national literature, they were 
accorded the highest status. Early in life, they had to go through a rigorous 
discipline, observing brahmacarya (continence and chastity) and mastering the 
\'oluminous mass of hymns with proper accent and intonation. 

The tenth and last book (mandala) of the ^g-Veda and a considerable part 
of the Atharva-Veda show a later phase of Vedic Sanskrit; and the later exegetical 
and philosophical works, the Brahmapas and the earlier Upanisads, have 
preserved considerable relics of the old Vedic language. 

This vast literature of Vedic exegesis and Vedic speculation in philosophy, 
the Brahmapas, the Arapyakas, and the Upanisads relating to each Veda, 
was connected by tradition with one or tlie other of the four Vedas. These 
works were composed through several centuries, and unmistakably indicate the 
continuous and gradual evolution of the Vedic language (Vedic Sanskrit) into 
its later phase, the Classical Sanskrit. 

CLASSICAL SANSKRIT 

Classical Sanskrit received its first serious study and formulation with Papini 
{c. fifth century b.c.). Before him, the Aryan language was in a fluid state, 
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like any other spoken language. Panini’s great Sanskrit grammar in some 
4,000 aphorisms in eight chapters, called the Astddhjajl, ushered in quite a 
linguistic revolution by stabilizing the norms of the language, leaving enough 
scope for the incorporation of later forms and modifications growing within 
the framework of the principles laid down by him. 

A great many works in this later Classical Sanskrit, the Mahdbhamla, the 
Rdmayat}a, the Puranas, and other works, such as the Dharma-sastras, 
acquired almost the same sanctity as the Vedic texts. Thus, Sanskrit with its 
expanding literature became a dynamic force to dominate, absorb, and direct 
most of the cultural and linguistic movements in the following cerrturies, 

Panini’s great influence standardized the Sanskrit language firmly; Sanskrit 
continued to be the mightiest force in the literary, linguistic, and cultural world 
of India. The later forms of the Indo- Aryan speech, the Prakrits (Pali and the 
rest), were taken up by the heterodox sects, the Buddhists and the Jains aiul 
their teachers, who created a great literature in these forms. But from the begin- 
ning the prestige and importance of Sanskrit almost overwhelmed them. 

THE EFFLORESCENCE OF SANSKRIT 

During the Gupta age, from the fourth to the seventh century a.d., 
Sanskrit attained a creative efflorescence. During this period, the Makabharaia, 
in almost its present form (with Krsna as its divine hero), emerged as the ‘fifth 
Veda’; the Mahdbhdrata is the greatest book in Sanskrit and Indian literature 
and, some would say, even in world literature. The older Puratjas, such as the 
Vd)>u, the Matsya, and perhaps the Visrju and the Mdrkarjdeja, were compos('d 
or revised during the Gupta age. The study of the Dharma-sastras (works on 
social customs, laws, and religious rituals) and the various sciences as well as 
philosophy in all its various branches and in the different schools rccci\cd a 
great impetus. Among the sciences, astronomy, mathematics, and medicine 
were assiduously cultivated, while architecture, sculpture, and painting reached 
their highest level of artistic expression. 

Secular literature — ^poems and romantic epics, dramas, and prose romances 
— ^reached its climax in the kdvyas (epics) and the ndtakas (dramas). Sanskrit, 
already the medium of intercourse between the cultured sections of the peoph; 
in the whole of India, became the great unifying force, tlie source and inspira- 
tion of culture in its manifold aspects. Sanskrit (along with some of its younger 
forms of speech, the Prakrits) spread outside India in the wake of Indian com- 
merce and expansion and, with the spread of Indian civilization and religion 
(both. Buddhism and Brahmanism), all over Asia. Thus Sanski-it found new 
homes in Central Asia, Tibet, Indo-Ghina, and Indonesia. It was also studied 
in China, Korea, and Japan, and round about a.d. 500-800 it was the great 
cultural language binding India with the greater part of Asia. A man knowing 
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Sanskrit could travel from Central Asia to Java and Bali without experiencing 
any difficulty in language. As many scholars believe, Kalidasa, one of the 
world’s greatest literary artists, flourished at the court of Candragupta 11 
Vikraraaditya {c. a.d. 400). Ever since they were written, his Raghuvamsa, 
Meghadiita, and Sakuntala have been accepted as supreme models of literary art. 

In spite of the Prakrits coming into use among the Buddhists and the Jains, 
Sanskrit continued not only as the medium of Bribrnanical (and even Buddhist 
and Jaina) religious ritual, but it was established also as the language of the 
Mite {iista) at the royal courts and academies of learning and as the medium of all 
higher stucfies in the various branches of philosophy and science. Caraka testi- 
fies that discussions in medical schools all over India were carried on in 
Sanskrit. 

However, Sanskrit was never static. In its growth, it absorbed and assimi- 
lated many words and terms of expression from the regional dialects, both of 
Aryan and non-Aryan (Dravidian, Kol or Munda, and Tibeto-Burman) 
origin. 

THE PRAKRITS, APABHRAW^AS, AND BHA§AS 

Pali and the Prakrits represent the Middle Indo-Aryan period (from after 
600 B.c. to about a.d. 1000). These dialects came into existence as the result 
of certain phonetic changes and grammatical modifications which had naturally 
come in with the passage of time. 

The Prakrits have come down to us in inscriptions (from the fourth to the 
third century B.c.) and literary works preserved at different times and places. 
Vararuci’s Prakrta-prakdia (fifth century a.d.) and Hemacandra’s Prakrit 
grammar (twelfth century) are two of the most famous Prakrit grammars. 

In the course of time, the Prakrits were transformed into what are known as 
the Apabhram^a dialects, of which there are quite a number, which began to be 
used in literature, both folk or popular and ornate or scholarly, after a.d. 500. 
As a medium for folk as well as bardic poetry they were used from Bengal in the 
east to Saurashtra in the west. Voluminous epics like the Mahahharata zxsA. 
noteworthy secular compositions like Sandesarasaka, as well as dohds (distichs) 
by Brahmanical, Buddhist, and Jaina writers, have come to us in ApabhraihSa. 
Its regional varieties are seen in the rasas in western India and in such works as 
those of poets like Vidyapati in the east (fifteenth century) . 

We can trace the origin and development of the modern Indo-Aryan 
languages (the ‘Bhasas’) to Apabhraifa^a. The evolution followed a pattern of 
its own. The dialects — dehbhdsds or local speeches or forms of patois — standard- 
ized and enriched under the influence of Sanskrit, developed their literature. 
The spoken forms of Middle Indo-Aryan had their own normal development 
from decade to decade through the centuries, but at every stage Sanskrit re- 
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mained the perennial source of inspiration, ready to cortK" to the rescue of the 
desabhdsds whenever they moved too far away from the old Indo* Aryan. 

Prakrit and Apabhrarhsa disappeared. Sanskrit, strengthened by the geni us 
of Panini, survived, and became a new source of inspiration for the modern 
Indo-Aryan (as well as Dravidian) languages in the development of their 
literature. 


SANSKRIT AND THE DRAVIDIAN LANGlIAGRS 

When the South received the impact of Sanskrit, it de\elopcd a devotional 
literature of supreme quality first in Tamil, and then in Telugu an'd Kannadsi. 
There was an earlier native Dravidian tradition of literature in 'J’amil--tlu‘ 
Sahgam literature — but this literature from the very beginning received strong 
Brahmanical or Sanskrit influence and learning through sages, writers, and 
grammarians like Agastya and Tolkappiyan. A song by Kari-kizhar addressed 
to an early Pandiyan king attests to the influence of early Vedic sages. The song 
runs: ‘May your head bend low before the upraised hands of Vcdic sages when 
they bless you.’ The Jains and the Buddhists also brought North Indian Aryan 
influence into the Dravidian speeches of the South. 

The Sangam literature was overlaid by that of the Saiva and Vaisriava saitttS, 
the Nayanmars and the Alv^s, and Tamil literature became saturated with 
the spirit of the Puranas and of Sanskrit, as happened in all other languages; 
the various versions of the Rdmayai}a and the Mahdbhdrata are national works 
as much in the South as in the North. 

The Sanskrit literature of the South, that is, of the Dravidian-speaking 
States, has added lustre to the Sanskrit literature of India. Sankara, Ramanuja, 
Madhva, and other philosophers, as well as poets and saints, who wrote in 
Sanskrit, are as great in the history of Sanskrit as Kautilya and Kalidasa, 
Rajakkhara and Bhavabhuti. 

Sanskrit literature, and a sort of its understudy, the literature in Pali, Prakrit, 
and Apabhraih^a, were running their usual course when, by a.d. 1000, tlu'ir 
last transformations, the new or modern Indo-Aryan languages, came to tlu* field 
and became the rivals of Sanskrit, Pali, and the Prakrits. 

BHAKTI MOVEMENT AND REGIONAL LANGUAGES 

A new attitude in religion, that of an abandon of faith in God -came 

in, and very largely dominated Indian religious life and also Indian literature. 
This was faith in some aspect of the Divinity— either Siva, or the Great Mother 
Goddess Sakti or Parvati, or Visnu (especiaUy in his incarnations of Rama 
and Kr§na), or in some of the other gods like Gane^a, Surya, and Kumara. 
Later, bhakti also permeated Buddhism and Jainism. 

Mainly through bhakti, the great religious leaders played a notable part in 
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the development of the regional languages. Among them we may mention: 
Jnanesvara, Namadeva, Basava, Narsi Mehta, Guru Nanak, Mirabai, and 
Sankara Deva. Great stimulus was given by the bhakti movement to Braja- 
bhasa, a Western Hindi dialect, and also to Awadhi or Kosali, an Eastern 
Hindi speech. The followers of Sri Caitanya, through their writings, greatly 
influenced the development of Bengali. 

Sacred cities like Varanasi, Ayodhya, Mathura, Vrndavana, Navadvipa, 
and Amrtsar became centres of this new Indo- Aryan bhakti literature. From the 
fourteenth century onwards we have poets by the score. 

Tulasidasa’s Rdma-carita-mdnasa^ an early Awadhi (Eastern Hindi) version 
of the Rdmdyana^ became a classic in its own right and, for the greater part of 
northern India, provided the gospel of righteous living in a language of perfect 
beauty. Suradasa and Mirabai wrote their lyrics on Krsna in Braja-bhasa and 
in Rajasthani. 


THE MODERN RENAISSANCE 

The three universities established by the British in India in 1857 adopted 
English as the medium of instruction, but at the same time prescribed Sanskrit, 
Arabic, and Persian as ^classical languages’, besides Greek and Latin, one of 
which most students preparing for the ^Entrance Examination’ had to take as 
a compulsory subject. In this way, through the English schools affiliated to the 
universities, the doors of Sanskrit were opened wide to all students, irrespective 
of caste or creed. 

The study of English began seriously first in Bengal and then spread to 
"other parts of India. The college-educated Indian elite soon came under the 
spell of Shakespeare, Milton, Scott, Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, Browning, 
Tennyson, and the rest; and then began, under the joint influence of Sanskrit 
and English, the modern literary renaissance in India. 

Enriched by Sanskrit, and leavened by the expressive vigour of English, all 
the modern Indian languages acquired wider horizons and higher ranges of 
expression. Indian literary forms were inspired by those of the West; the two 
were interwoven to produce a rich expressiveness, a new technique, and quite 
a vast vision of beauty. 

The modern spirit in literature first began to manifest itself in Bengali, for 
by 1850 Bengali had started ou its modern career. It fell in line with English and 
European literature, but retained its native character and preserved fully the 
great heritage of Sanskrit and of the spirit of Indian civilization. 

Since the days of Rammohun Roy (1772-1833), Bengali prose became a 
powerful medium with the help of Sanskrit. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, due to the influence of Persian as the official language of the Muslim 
rulers, Bengali had a large Persian vocabulary. However, from the first decades 
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of the nineteenth century, it retrieved its genius and its Sanskritic character. 
Rammohun Roy, ‘the Father of Modern India’, was at first a Persian and 
Arabic scholar and learned Sanskrit later in life. In his Bengali writings he 
scrupulously used a highly Sanskritized style. 

In the hands of Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, Bengali prose took its final 
shape. After him, this tendency was continued by the three great literary figures 
who dominated the language in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries: 
Michael Madhusudan Dutt, Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, and Rabindranath 
Tagore. With them were quite a host of other prolific writers. 

A song in Bengali composed by Rabindranath Tagoi'c has been adopted 
as the national anthem of the Indian Republic. The song is a majestic composi' 
tion with its sonorous Sanskritic vocabulary, describing in a series of noble stanzas 
the ideals and ideologies of India as a country, which accepted the basic human 
values and looked upon God, the ultimate Reality, as the only Arbiter of the 
destinies of both India and humanity. 

Modem Hindi also, during the last one hundred years, has acquired great 
expressiveness by drawing upon the vocabulary and other resources of Sanskrit. 
The first great writer in modern Hindi was Bharatendu Harishchandra of 
Varanasi (1850-1883) ; it was he who gave the tone to modern literary 
In spite of certain opposition, the reasons for which should be dispassionately 
looked into, Hindi can still be regarded as the representative language of India 
and it is most widely understood in the Aryan-speaking India and in the 
bigger towns of Dravidian India as well. 

Hindi (or Hindustani or Hindusthani) is a great language. In various dia- 
lectal forms, the two most important of which are Braja and Awadhi, it has one 
of the richest medieval literature of India. In its modern colloquial form it is 
the link language of North India, and is also understood in many of the 
cities of the South. 

The history of the other great languages of modern India, whether Aryan 
or Dravidian, follows the pattern we find in Bengali. These languages are: 
Gujarati, Marathi, Telugu, Kannada, Tamil, Malayalam, Oriya, Punjabi, 
and Assamese. 

The modem renaissance in India has produced several eminent poets among 
whom we may mention Maithili Sharan Gupta (Hindi), Nanalal (Gujarati), 
Subrahmanya Bharati (Tamil), Gurudzadu (Telugu), and Vallattol Narayana 
Menon (Malayalam). Their works reflect the three elements of the renaissance- 
burning nationalism, a glorious view of India’s ancient past, and faith in India’s 
future. 

URDU AND PERSIAN 

Persian was the court language of the Muslim rulers, and Urdu came into 
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existence in the thirteenth-fourteenth centuries as the medium of communica- 
tion between the people and the Persian-using court and army officials. Written 
in a modified Arabic script, though its basic structure was Indo-Aryan, it 
became a literary language by borrowing vocabulary, structure, idiom, imagery, 
and allusions from Persian. 

Hindus connected with the courts had to master Persian. They performed 
the prescribed daily rituals and worshipped Hindu deities with Sanskrit mantras, 
but their want of familiarity with the Indian script (particularly in Punjab and 
western Uttar Pradesh) often made them write, and therefore read, these 
mantras in the Perso-Arabic script of Urdu. However, they regulated their per- 
sonal, social, and religious life according to the Sastras, the Hindu scriptures. 

Urdu is not the language of all the Muslims in India ; a vast majority of them 
speak the local languages like Bengali, Marathi, Telugu, and TamiL On the 
other hand, several sections of Hindus in Uttar Pradesh, Delhi, and Punjab 
speak and write Urdu as their first language; but Urdu is now a diminishing 
force among Hindus. 


ENGLISH 

When Persian ceased to be the language of the rulers, aspiring young men 
turned to the study of English, the official language of the British rulers. All that 
was left of Persian to the regional languages of North India (from Punjab to 
Bengal) was a legacy of some Persian words and idioms. 

In the course of half a century, English gradually became the medium used 
by the Mite all over the country to express their growing sense of national pan- 
Indian unity and solidarity. 

The place which English occupies in India is now underestimated, if not 
ignored altogether — at least in some quarters. The whole texture of Indian 
constitutional and legal concepts has been woven with ideas represented by 
English words. Indian scholarship owes its high standard to close contact with 
western scholarship through the medium of English. For a long time to come, 
progress in science and technology in the country will be possible only through 
the medium of the English language because of its international character. 
Above all, as things are today, English is the only available medium for inter- 
state, inter-university, and international communication. 

F-nglish is no longer the language of England alone; it is an international 
language. Swami Vivekananda, Sri Aurobindo, Mahatma Gandhi, Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan, Jawaharlal Nehru, and many other authors who wrote in 
En g lish have contributed large Indian elements to the language. Modern 
Indian writers of English have made a distinct contribution to world literature 
by their works which bring the spirit and mentality of modern India in telling 
and forceful form before the entire civilized world. Such writers are Toru 
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Diitt, Romcsh Chandra Dutt, and Rabindranath Tagore; and among oilier 
writers of creative literature we may mention Mulk Raj Anand, R. K. Narayan, 
Raja Rao, Bhabani Bhattacharya, and others. They are Indians, but at the 
same time, through the medium they are handling so effectively, (he English 
language, they are also of the whole world. 

Beneath the diversity of languages and literature in India flows an uitder- 
current of basic unity of culture and civilization rooted in the fusion of Sanskrit 
and Sanskritic languages with the Dravidian languages and other local dialects. 
This basic unity, I hope, will be elaborately brought out by the learned authors 
of the various chapters which follow. 
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RELIGIOUS LITERATURE OF 
ANCIENT INDIA 




2 


LITERATURE OF BRAHMAI^IISM IN SANSKRIT 

T he Brahmanic religion, in its different phases, has a vast and traditionally 
continuous literature which concerns itself, directly or indirectly, with the 
various aspects of that religion. We have made an attempt in the following 
two sections to present a connected historical account of this literature, from the 
age of the Vedas down to about the end of the medieval period, taking into 
account the more significant literary works, and paying special attention to 
some of the hitherto neglected works. 


I 

THE VEDIC LITERATURE 

The literature of Brahmanism begins with tlie Vedas. We should note, first 
of all, certain distinctive features of the Vedas. The term veda does not denote 
any single book; it denotes an entire literature, and a literature which is strik- 
ingly extensive from the standpoints of chronology, geography, and authorship. 
Composition of the various texts which are believed to constitute the Vedas 
was spread over many centuries and over different localities, and is ascribed 
to many generations of poets, priests, and philosophers. But ancient tradition 
connected with the genesis of the Vedas does not warrant the use of such words 
as ‘composition’ and ‘authorship’. For it is traditionally claimed that the Vedas 
are apauruseya, that is to say, no human agency was responsible for their creation. 
The Vedas have existed from time immemorial, and will exist for eternity. The 
activity of the various rsis (seers) associated with the Vedas is restricted only 
to ‘seeing’ or ‘discovering’ them. Finally, the claim that the Vedas are apauruseya 
has naturally given rise to another claim, that of veda-pramaip^a. The Vedas, 
being fi'cc from all the limitations and deficiencies usually associated with a 
human agency, possess absolute validity in the field of knowledge. 

The Vedas ha\^c been transmitted from generation to generation through 
oral tradition. They are called the Srulis because they were recited and ‘heard’, 
not written and read. (The word huti, incidentally, is also interpreted as ‘the 
rhythm of the infinite heard by the soul’, its apaumseyatva thereby being con- 
firmed.) Though the Vedas signify not any single specific text but a veritable 
library of texts which are remarkably diverse in form and content, there is a 
thread of logical development running through them, and it is this that imparts 
to them a distinctive unity. 
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Vedic literary history is usually divided into three main periods: the 
Samhita, the Brahmana, and the Upanisad periods. Broadly speaking, these 
periods represent a chronological as well as a logical sequence. 

Reference may also be made to another feature of the Vedas, which is 
important from the point of view of Vedic literary history. This concerns the 
emergence, in the course of time, of various Vedic Mkhas (branches) which have 
sponsored their own recensions of the different Vedic texts. 

THE PRE-VEDIC HOMELAND AND THE VEDIC RELIGION 

It is believed that the ancient ancestors of the Indo-Europcan-speaking 
people once had their common home in the North Kirghiz region. In the course 
of time some tribes amongst them migrated towards the south-east and even- 
tually settled down in the Balkh region. There they developed a form of their 
original Indo-European language, which may be characterized as proto-Aryan, 
the direct ancestor of the Vedic language. They also developed a form of ' religion 
which may be characterized as proto-Aryan, for it was, in many respects, a 
direct precursor of the Vedic religion.^ From Balkh, there occurred further 
migrations and some tribes proceeded again south-east and finally reached 
Sapta-Sindhu, the land of the seven rivers. These tribes were the ancestors of 
the Vedic Aryans. 

When the Vedic Aryans settled down in this new region and established 
tlu'ir tribal dominions, a sense of security and prosperity gradually grew among 
them. One thing which they undertook to do in this new phase of life was to 
collect, revise, add to, and systematically arrange their stray and scattered 
mantras, which had been composed by the early Vedic seers. The word mantui 
denotes, on the one hand, the prayers addressed to the various divinities of the 
mythological religion of the classes within the community of Vedic Aryans, 
and, on the other, the formulas and incantations connected with the religion of 
the masses. All these mantias were now brought together, and two great collec- 
tions (Samhitas) resulted : the Rg-Veda Samhita (or the ]^g~Veda) and the Athawa- 
Veda Samhita (or the Atharva-Veda) . Since the word samhita means ‘collection’, 
it necessarily presupposes a former stage of stray and scattered marilias. Et-en- 
tually, two more collections were also made: the Sdma-Veda Saihliiid and the 
I'ajur-Veda Samhita. These four Saihhitas are commonly referred to as the four 
Vedas, 

^ The religion of the Vedic Aryans may be said to have been mainly twofold. On the one hand, 
they developed a cosmic lehgion [xn which such concepts as Dydva-Pijhivi (Heaven and Kaith) and 
Varum-Rta (the cosmic power by which all are covered) played the most piominentrole], a hero-religion 
(which was dominated by the personality of Indra), an Agni cult, a Soma cult, and so on. l^his was 
the I'eligious ideology of the ‘classes’ withm the community of the \’edic Aryans. On the other hand, 
coeval with this, there was also the religious ideology of the ‘masses’, which was essentially magical 
in character. The early Vedic rsts composed matiiras xelating to both these types of religion. 
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THE ^t.G-VEDA SAMHITA 

The Rg-Veda Samhitd which has come down to us belongs to the branch 
known as the Sakala Sakha. It consists of 1,028 suktas (hymns) including eleven 
vdlakhilya (additional) hymns. These hymns, which are made up of a varying 
number of mantras in the form oi rks (metrical stanzas), are distributed in ten 
books called mandalas. The formation of the mai}dalas was governed mainly by 
the principle of homogeneity of authorship. Among the classes of the Vedic 
Aryans certain families had already acquired some measure of socio-religious 
importance. The mantras, or hymns, which the progenitor and the members of 
any of these families claimed to have ‘seen’ were collected in the book of that 
family. The nucleus of the Rg- Veda mandalas two to seven is formed of six such 
family books, which are respectively ascribed to the families of Grtsamada, 
Vi^vamitra, Vamadeva, Atri, Bharadvaja, and Vasistha. The eighth mandala 
largely belongs to the Kanvas. The ninth mandala is governed by the principle 
of the homogeneity not of authorship but of subject-matter, for all the sUktas 
in this mandala relate to soma (an intoxicating juice) . The first and the tenth 
mandalas, each of which has 191 hymns, are miscellaneous collections of long 
and short suktas. 

Within a mandala, the si^tas are arranged according to the subject-matter. 
That is to say, the svktas are grouped according to the divinities to whom they 
relate, and then these devatd groups are arranged in some set order. Within a 
deoata group, again, the stikias are normally arranged in the descending order 
of the number of their stanzas 

The Rg-Veda has also been arranged by another method. In this the whole 
collection is divided into eight aslakas (books). Each a^taka is subdivided into 
eight adhyayas (chapters), and each adhyaya is further subdivided into about 
thirty-three vatgas (sections) consisting of about five mantms each. This arrange- 
ment, however, is obviously mechanical and intended mainly to serve the 
practical purpose of Vedic study. 

Tradition requires that before starting the study of any sukta one should 
know four essential items about it: rd, authorship; devatd, subject-matter; 
cliandas, metre; and viniyoga,^ ritualistic application. The poets of the J^-Veda 
show themselves to have been conscious artists and they sometimes employed 
various stylistic and rhetorical devices. The majority of the suktas in the iJg- 
Veda are of the nature of prayers addressed to different divinities usually with 
background descriptions of their various exploits and achievements. Apart 
from these prayers and their mythology, however, we do get in some suktas of 

- 'Dus last Item is evidently an after-thought. The fnar^dala arrangement of the J^g^-Veda clearly indi- 
cates that this Samhitd is not at all ritual-oneuted. It also becomes clear that the various hymns were 
not composed with any elaboxate sacrificial ritual in view. The ritualistic purpose was superimposed 
on them in a later period. 
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the Rg-Veda intimations of the further development of Vedic thought in the 
directions of ritualism and philosophical speculation. In connection with the 
latter, special mention may be made of the Hirargj/agarbha-siikta (X. 121), the 
Purusa-sukia (X. 90), and the JVdsadija-sukta (X. 129). 

THE ATHARVA-VEDA SAWHITA 

In contrast to the ^g-Veda, the Atharva-Veda is essentially a heterogeneous 
collection of mantras. It concerns itself mostly with the everyday life of the 
common man, from the pre-natal stage to the post-mortem. It portrays that life 
with all its light and shade, and highlights the generally obscure human emo- 
tions and relations. Truly, there is an aura of mystery and unexpectedness about 
it. The interest of the Atharva-Veda is varied and its impact is irresistible. 

A distinctive feature of the Atharva- Veda is the large number of names by 
which it has been traditionally known. All these names arc significant, and 
together give a full idea of the nature, extent, and content of this Veda. The 
name Athaivdhgirasah (an abbreviated form of this, Atharva-Veda, has, in the 
coui’se of lime, come to be the one most commonly used) is, for example, 
indicative of the twofold character of the Atharvanic magic: the wholesome, 
auspicious, ‘white’ magic of the Atharvans and the terrible, sorcerous, ‘black’ 
magic of the Angirasas. The substitution of Bhrgu for Atharvan in the name 
Bhrgvdhgiiasah is presumably the result of the dominant role played by the 
family of the Bhrgus in a certain period of India’s cultural history. The purohiki 
(priest) of a Vedic king was expected to be an adept in botli white and black 
magic, and in order to discharge adequately the duties of his responsible ofiicc 
he naturally depended on the mantras and practices of the Atharva-Veda. Thus 
it was that this Veda also came to be called the Purohita-Veda. It was also called 
the Ksatra-Veda, because it included within its scope many practices specifically 
relating to the Ksatriya rulers. 

The Atharva-Veda consisted of brahmans (magically potent mantras) and was 
therefore, according to one view, called the Brahma-Veda. But there is another 
reason why it is called the Brahma-Veda, which is far more significant. On 
account of the peculiar character of the contents of the Atharva-Veda, it was, 
for a long time, not regarded as being on a par with the other three Vedas, 
called trayi. As a reaction against this exclusive altitude of the Vedic hierarchy, 
the Atharva-Vedins went to the other extreme and claimed that their Veda 
not only enjoyed, by right, the full status of a Veda, but actually comprehended 
the other three Vedas. The view had already been independently gaining 
ground that the J^g-Veda, the Tajur-Veda, and the Sama-Veda were essentially 
limited in scope and that brahman alone was truly limitless. The sponsors of the 
Atharva-Veda claimed that this brahman was adequately embodied in their Veda, 
and that the Atharva-Veda was therefore the Brahma-Veda. 
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However, it is not unlikely that the name Brakm-Veda became stabilized 
because the priest of the Atharva-Veda in the Vedic ritual was called brahman. 
The Athawa-Veda is usually considered to be a Veda of magic, and magic 
becomes effective only through the joint operation of mantras and the corre- 
sponding practices. The Atharva-Veda Sarhhitd itself contains only the mantras, 
while its various practices are described in its many ancillary texts, particularly 
in its five kalpas. The Atharva-Veda is accordingly sometimes referred to as the 
Veda of the five kalpas. But mystic and esoteric verses are there in the Atharva- 
Veda, and this justifies in a way its claim to be regarded as the Brahma-Veda, 
dealing specifically with Brahman, the supreme Spirit, the other three being 
more or less connected with the ritual of worship. 

Nine (or sometimes fifteen) Mkhds of the Atharva-Veda are traditionally 
known, but the Sariihitas of only two sakhds, the Saunaka and the Paippalada, 
have been preserved. It was once believed that the Paippalada Sakha was restric- 
ted to Kashmir and it was therefore called, though erroneously, the Kashmirian 
Atharva- Veda. It has now been established, however, that that ^akhd of the Atharva- 
Veda had also spread in eastern India (Orissa and south-west Bengal) and in 
Gujarat. The entire Paippalada recension was discovered some years ago in 
Orissa by the late Dr Durga Mohan Bhattacharyya and a small portion of it 
has been published.® 

The Samaka Sarhhitd of the Atharva-Veda has been more commonly current. 
It consists of 730 suktas divided into twenty kd^das (books). About five-sixths of 
the suktas, which are called artha-suktas, contain metrical stanzas, whereas the 
remaining sUktas, which are called parjidya-sicktas, contain avasdnas (prose-units). 
Unlike the J^g-Veda Sarhhitd, the arrangement of the Atharva-Veda Sarhhitd is not 
governed by any consideration either of authorship or of subject-matter. In- 
deed, it is understandable that the historical tradition regarding authorship 
was not preserved in respect of this ‘Veda of the masses’. Again, the Atharva- 
Veda shows considerable looseness in matters of metre, accent, and grammar, 
presumably because it was not subjected, as the Rg-Veda was, to deliberate 
revision and redaction. 

The contents of the Atharva-Veda are remarkably diverse in character. There 
arc in this Veda charms to counteract diseases and possession by evil spirits, 
bhai^ajydni. The Atharva-Veda presents perhaps the most complete account of 
primitive medicine. There are also prayers for health and long life, dyu^dr}i\ 
for happiness and prosperity, paustikdni. There are also spells pertaining to the 
various kinds of relationship with women, strlkarmdnx. Another significant 
section of this Veda contains hymns which concern themselves with affairs 
involving the king, rdjakarmdrji, and others which are intended for securing 
harmony in domestic, social, and political spheres, sdrhmmasydni. 

• Calcutta Sanskrit Collie Research Series. Paippalada recension, Text No. 14, granthahka 26. 
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As for black magic, the Atharva-Veda abounds in formulas for sorcery and 
imprecation, for exorcism and counter-exorcism, dbhicdrikdni and krtyapari- 
harandm. Polarity may be said to be one of the most striking features of the 
Atkana-Veda] for side by side with the incantations for sorcery and black magic, 
it contains highly theosophical or philosophical speculations. These specula- 
tions, indeed, represent a significant landmark in the history of Indian thought. 

As has been mentioned, the ^g-Veda and the Atharva-Veda are the only two 
primary Samhitas, the other two Saihhitas being mostly derivative in character. 
Again, it is to be noted in the same context that the Sdma-Veda and the Yajur- 
Veda may be styled as Samhitas since they are, in a sense, collections of mantras, 
but in them are reflected tendencies which are not of the Samhita period but 
are of the Brahmana period. 

THE SAMA-VEDA SAKIHITA 

The Sdma-Veda Samhita. is a collection of mantras prescribed for chanting at 
various soma sacrifices by the udgdtr (singer-priest) and his assistants: thus this 
Veda serves an avowedly ritualistic purpose. Though called Sdma-Veda, it is not 
strictly speaking a collection of sdmans (chants). The Sdma-Veda, as we have said, 
is essentially a derivative production in the sense that most of its mantras arc 
derived from the Rg-Veda. Three distinct stages may be inferred in the evolution 
of this Veda. There is a specific mantra taken from the J^g-Veda in its original 
form. This mantra is taken into the Sdma-Veda with a view to its being made 
the basis of a proper sdman. The only change that is effected in this process 
concerns the marking of the accents, numbers, 1, 2, and 3 now being used to 
indicate accents instead of the vertical and horizontal lines used in the Rg-Veda. 
In this second stage the mantra is called sdmayoni-mantra. 

The Sdma-Veda is actually a collection of such sdmayord-mantras. The collec- 
tion is in two main parts: the Purvdrcika and the Uttardreika. The Purvdrdka 
consists of 585 single verses, of which the first 1 14 arc addressed to Agni, the 
next 352 to Indra, and the last 119 to Soma. The Uttardreika consists of 1,225 
verses grouped into 400 units of connected verses which are mostly treas (strophes 
consisting of three verses). The total number of mantras in the Sdma-Veda, 
excluding the repeated ones, is 1,549, all of which except 78 are taken from the 
j^g-Veda, mostly from its eighth and ninth mandalas (books). 

It is, however, not in the form in which they occur in the Sdma-Veda Samhita 
that these mantras are employed by the udgdtr in the soma ritual. The sdmayoni- 
mmtras are transformed into chants or ritual melodies called gdnas. This is done 
by means of such devices as the modification, prolongation, and repetition of 
the syllables occurring in the mantra itself, and the occasional insertion of 
additional syllables known as stobhas. These gdnas, which represent the third 
and final stage in the evolution of the Sdma-Veda, are collected in four books; the 
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Gramageya-gana, the Arat^a-gam, the Uha-gdna, and the Uhya-gana. Of course, these 
gdna collections are quite distinct from the Satna-Veda Samhitd. Normally, each 
gdna in these collections is given some technical name, for example, Brhat, 
Rathantara, or Gotamasya Parka. Since one sdmayoni-mantra can he chanted in a 
variety of ways, it may give rise to several gdnas. For instance, three gdnas, 
Gotamasya Parka, KaJyapa^a BdrUsa, and another Gotama^a Parka, have evolved 
out of the first mantra in the Sdma-Veda Samhitd. Consequently, the number of 
Sdma-gdnas is much larger than the number of sdmqyoni-mantras. The number of 
gdnas in the Jaiminiya school is 3,681 and that in the Kauthuma school 2,722. 

Thirteen Mkhds of the Sdma-Veda are traditionally mentioned, though only 
three sdkhds, the Kauthuma, the Rdy^aniya, and the Jaimini, are well known today. 
Patanjali, in his Mahdbhd^a, speaks of the Sdma-Veda having a thousand ‘paths’, 
sahasravartmd sdmavedah. This characterization presumably suggests the large 
number of possible modes of sdma chanting, rather than a thousand sdkhds of the 
Sdma-Veda, as is construed by some. 

In the Bhagavad-Gitd (X. 22) the Sdma-Veda is glorified as the most excellent 
of the Vedas. This may be due to the great efficacy of the magical potence engen- 
dered in the Vedic ritual by the chanting of the sdmans. 

THE YAJUR-VEDA SAMHITA 

Like the Sdma-Veda, the Tajur-Veda is essentially ritualistic in character. 
This is clearly indicated by Yaska’s derivation of the word Tajvs from the root 
yaj, to sacrifice. But while the Sdma-Veda concerns itself exclusively with the soma 
sacrifice, the Tajur-Veda treats of the entire sacrificial system. Jlndeed, the Tajur- 
Veda may be regarded as the first regular textbook on Vedic ritual as a whole. 
It deals mainly with the duties of the adhvaryu (fire-priest), who is responsible for 
the actual performance of the various sacrificial rites. Incidentally, it may be 
mentioned that while the Sdma-Veda represents a very early stage in the history 
of Indian music, the Tajur-Veda marks the beginning of Sanskrit prose. 

Tradition speaks variously of the Tajur-Veda having 86 or 101 Sdkhds. But 
for our present purpose we may consider only its two main recensions, the 
Krs^a Tajur-Veda and the Sukla Tajur-Veda. The difference between these two 
recensions lies not so much in their content as in their arrangement. In the 
Kfsna Tajur-Veda the mantras (mostly derived from the i^g-Veda) and the 
(sacrificial formulas in prose) and their ritualistic explanations (called the 
Brahmana) are mixed up together. That is to say, in the matter of form and 
content, the Saihhita o^ the Kfsifa Tajur-Veda is not particularly distinguishable 
from the Brahmana or the Ara^iyaka of that Veda. As against this, the Saihhita 
of the Sukla Tajur-Veda contains the mantras and only, reserving the corres- 
ponding ritualistic explanation and discussion for the Satapatha Brahma^ which 
belongs to that Veda. 
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From among the many schools of the Krsna Tajur-Veda the Saihhitas of only 
four schools are available today, either entirely or in fragments. These four schools 
are: the Taittiriya, the Kathaka, the Maitrayani, and the Kapistliala-katha. 
The Taittiriya school is traditionally divided into two branches, the Aukhya and 
the Khandikeya. The Khan^keya is further subdivided into five branches: the 
Apastamba, the Baudhayana, the Satyasadha, the HiranyakeHn, and the 
Bharadvaja. The Taittiriya school has preserved its literature perhaps most 
fully amongst all the Vedic schools, maintaining. its continuity from the Sariihita 
period, through the Brahmana, the Arapyaka, and the Upanisad periods, to 
the Sutra period. It is presumably on account of this fact that the Taittiriya 
school is often equated with the whole of the Krsna Tajur-Veda. 

The name Taittiriya is variously explained. There is, for instance, the 
legend which narrates how Yajnavalkya, who had developed differences with 
his teacher Vaisampayana, vomited the Veda which he had learned from his 
teacher; how, at the instance of Vaisampayana, his other pupils, assuming the 
form of tittiri birds, consumed the vomited Veda; how, consequently, the Veda 
so recovered by the tittiri birds was called the TaMriya-Veda; and how, finally, 
Yajnavalkya secured from the Sun-god another Veda which came to be known 
as the Sukla or bright Tajur-Veda. It is also suggested that, on account of the 
interspersion in it of the mantras and the hrahmarui portion, the Krsns Tajur-Veda 
appears variegated like a tittiri bird, and is therefore called the Taittiriya 
Sarhhitd. However, the most satisfactory explanation of the name seems to be 
that an ancient sage called Tittiri was traditionally regarded as the ‘seer’ of 
this Veda. 

As suggested above, the Saihhita, the Brahmana, and the Arapyaka of tlu' 
Taittiriya school form one single unit, and together cover the entire Vedic 
ritual. The Taittiriya Sarhhitd is divided into 7 kdndas (parts), 44 prahas or 
prapdthakas (chapters), 651 antwdkas (sections), and 2,198 kandikas (sub-.sections). 
The principal sacrifices* described in it include the new-moon and full-moon 
sacrifices and the agnispma, the vdjapeya, the rdjasuya, the saulrdmani, the 
agnyddkeya, the agnihotra, the pasubandha, and the agnicayana. These arc 
supplemented by the Taittiriya Brdhmat}a which deals ivith the asnamedha^ the 
puru§amedka, the naksatra sacrifices, and others, and also by the Taittiriya Irarivaka 
which deals with 'the sarvamedha, the pitmedha, the pravargya, and othens. 

It may be observed that in the Taittiriya texts neither the different sacrifices 
nor the mantras arc given in any rational order. In \dew of the peculiar arrange- 
ment of these texts, a special method called the sdrasvata-pdtha is adopted in 
connection with them which studies the rtiantras and the brahmana portion 
together. 

* For details of tlie rites and sacrifices mentioned in this article see V. W. Apic, AT-dic RunaK’, 
cm, Vol. I, pp. 234-63. 
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The other Sarhhitas of the Krsna Tajur-Veda agree substantially with the 
Taittinya Samhitd in the matter of content and arrangement, and even verbally. 
The nucleus of the Kdthaka Samhitd consists of three kandas^ called Ithimikd^ 
Mddhyamikd^ and Orimika, Two more kandas are added to this nucleus, presum- 
ably, by way of appendices. 

A comparative study of the Krsna Tajur-Veda and the Sukla Tajur-Veda shows 
that the Kdthaka Samhitd occupies a position intermediate between the Taittiriya 
Samhitd and the Vdjasaneyi Samhitd. It may also be noted that the school of the 
Kdthaka seems to have been widely current in the days of Patahjali, as is 
evidenced by his statement that 'people used to talk about the Kdthaka and 
the Kdldpaka in every village’.® 

The Sarhhita of the Maitrayani school (the school that is closely related to 
that of the Mdnavas) may be said to be more systematic in its arrangement than 
either the Taittiriya Samhitd or the Kdthaka Samhitd. Its nucleus is made up of 
three kdndaSy but there are also a fourth kdnda^ of the nature of an appendix, 
khilay and a fifth kdiida^ which constitutes the Maitri Upanisad. The Kapisthala- 
katha Samhitd is available only in a fragmentary and more or less corrupt form. 
Out of its 48 adhydyas (chapters) as many as 19 are lost. The text of this Sarhhita 
shows but little divergence from that of the Kdthaka Samhitd. 

A significant feature of the Sukla Tajur-^Veda Samhitdy which is also known as 
the Vdjasaneyi Samhitdy is that the entire Sarhhita and its Brahmana, called the 
Satapatha Brdhmanay have come down in two distinct versions, the Mddhyandina 
and the Kdnva. These two versions show essential agreement in content and 
arrangement; their only difference lies in the readings of some of the sacrificial 
formulas and in orthographical peculiarities, such as reading occurring 
between two vowels as 4. 

As has been indicated above, the name Sukla Tajur-Veda implies the pres- 
entation of mantras ^xidyajus in a pure and lucid manner by separating them 
from the Brahmana portion. This Sarhhita is called Vdjasaneyi Samhitd after its 
traditionally accepted author, Yajnavalkya, who is believed to have been the 
son of Vajasani. It is also suggested, as another explanation of the name, that 
Yajnavalkya secured {san) this Veda from the Sun-god who had assumed 
the form of a horse {vdjin). The word vdjasani may even mean 'the obtaining 
of food or strength’, which is, after all, the principal purpose of a sacrifice. 

The Vdjasaneyi Samhitd in the Mddhyandina version consists of 40 adhydyaSy 
303 anuvdkasy and 1,975 kandikds. The first 25 adhydyaSy which perhaps originally 
formed the entire Saihhita, contain verses and formulas relating to the principal 
sacrificial ritual. The next four adhydyas include additions to these basic verses 
and formulas. Adhydyas XXX — ^XXXIX deal with such sacrifices as the purusa- 
medhUy the sarvamedhay the pitmedha, and the pravargyay while the last adhydya 

5 Mahabhdsyat IV. iii. 101 (Haryana Sahitya Samsthan, 1st Edn. 1963, Vol. Ill, p. 716). 
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constitutes what is popularly known as the lia Upmisad. The Kdnva Samhita, 
which also consists of 40 adhydyas, generally follows the same pattern of 
distribution of subject-matter. 

Attention may be drawn here to some points of special interest in connection 
with the ^vkla Tajur-Veda Sarhhitd. The sixteenth adhydya of the Madhyandim 
Samhitd, which forms the famous Satarudriya (one hundred hymns to Rudra), 
throws considerable light on the character of the ancient Siva-Rudra religion. 
The thirtieth adhydya, dealing with the purusamedha, is important in that it men- 
tions a number of mixed castes. A mantra connected with the aJvamedha contain 
historically significant allusions to Amba, Ambika, and Ambalika, and also to 
Subhadra of the city of Kampilya in the Pancala country. It is also noteworthy 
that the Mddhyandina Samhitd uses the word arjuna and the Kdnva Samhitd the 
word phdlguna in a formula relating to a sacrificial rite at the coronation of a 
king. Indeed, the latter Samhita seems to show close familiarity with the Kurus 
and the Pancalas and their country. 

VEDIC RITUAL : SACRIFICE AND INTERPRETATION 

The Sama-Veda Sarhhitd and, more particularly, the Tajur-Veda Samhitd 
already reflect the stage in the evolution of the Brahmanic religion when that 
religion had come to be more or less whoUy identified with the Vedic sacrificial 
ritual. Sacrifice was then looked upon not merely as a means to an end, but as 
an end in itself. Indeed, sacrifice had become the very centre of the life of the 
individual and the community. The sacrificial system, which had already 
been rendered highly complex, continued to be made still more complex. It was 
naturally not possible for an ordinary individual to master all the increasingly 
complicated details of the ritual, involving the prakrti sacrifices (the original or 
model, i.e. primary sacrifices, of which there is a complete enumeration of all tlic 
limbs), the vikrti sacrifices (the derived or modified, i.e. secondary sacrifices, of 
which only some limbs are specially taught and others followed as in prakfti), 
and also the nitya (obligatory) and kdmya (optional) sacrifices, the havis (coA 
and other offerings) and the soma sacrifices. It was consequently inevitable that 
in the Vedic society there should arise distinct classes of priests, whose main 
occupation was to officiate at the various sacrifices in different capacities, 
such as hotr, adhvaryu, udgdtr, and brahman. It was also inevitable that these priests 
should produce manuals dealing with the different aspects of the theory and 
practice of sacrifice. The manuals are the Brahmaijas. A claim implied in the 
Brahma^as is that aU the mantras in the J^g-Veda, the Atharoa-Veda, and the 
other Saihhitas are intended to serve an essentially ritualistic purpose, and that 
the Brahma^as prescribe the manner in which they are to be made to serve that 
purpose. Accordingly, each of the Brahmanas is connected with one or other of 
the Saihhitas. 
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Broadly speaking, a Bralimana text consists of two main parts, the vidhi and 
the arthavdda. The vidhi part sets forth the various details relating to a particular 
sacrifice, such as the proper time and place for that sacrifice, the rite of initia- 
tion, the priests, the sacred fires, the divinities, the mantras, the oblations, the 
utensils and other materials, the dak^tia (sacrificial fee or gift), and the expia- 
tion rites. The corresponding arthaiodda part glorifies that particular sacrifice as 
a whole, or a specific rite or detail in it, by emphasizing its efficacy. It does so, 
firstly, by means of ancient legends, most of which have the conflict between the 
gods and the demons as their central theme. They narrate how the gods and the 
demons were engaged in a battle; how, in the initial stages of that battle, the 
gods were overpowered by the demons; how the gods then somehow acquired 
the knowledge of a particular sacrifice or a ritual detail; and how, finally, on 
account of their having performed that sacrifice or having practised that ritual 
detail, they became powerful enough to vanquish the demons. Another method 
of glorifying, justifying, or recommending any sacrifice or rite adopted by the 
Brahmanas is by etymologizing. Through an etymology, which is often fanciful, 
an item pertainmg to the sacrifice is sought to be unfailingly connected with 
its promised fruit. 

The arthavdda sometimes lays stress on what is technically called the rupa- 
samrddhi (perfection of form) of a sacrificial rite. It is often seen that, so far as the 
me aning of a mantra is concerned, the mantra and the ritual action which is to 
be accompanied by that mmira have hardly any rational coimection with each 
other. Indeed, it is the sound of the mantra, and not its sense, which actually 
possesses the ritualistic potence. But when, in some cases, even the meaning of 
a mantra conforms to the ritual action, the mantra becomes, so to say, doubly 
efficacious and thereby brings about the rupasart^ddhi of the sacrificial rite. 

But perhaps the most common device employed in the arthavdda for confirm- 
ing the efficacy of a sacrificial rite described in the vidhi portion is bandfmtd, the 
establishment of some kind of mystic tie between the various aspects of a sacrifice 
and their desired result. 


THE BRAHMAIJIAS 

Many Vedic texts are traditionally called Brahmanas, but the more impor- 
tant among them are the Aitareja and the Krmsitald belonging to the ^-Veda; 
the Taittmja belonging to the Kr^a Tajur-Veda; the Satapatha belonging to the 
Sukla Tajur-Veda', the Jaimrdya and Td^dya belonging to the Sama-Veda-, and 
the Gopatha belonging to the Atharva-Veda. 

The Aitareya Brahmana, which naturally concerns itself mainly -with the 
duties of the priest of the J^-Veda, namely, the hotr, is divided into d%h.t pandkds 
of five adfydyas each. Clear evidence is available of Panini’s having known all 
the forty adhydyas of this Brahmaijia. The first twenty-four adhydyas of the Aitareya 
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Brdhmam deal with the hautra (the function or office of the hotf) of the various 
soma sacrifices; the next six with the agnihotra and the duties of the hotf& assis- 
tants; and the last ten, which show signs of being a later addition, with the 
pahiydga and the rdjasuya. 

The Kcamtdki Brdhmana, also known as the SdvkMyana Brdkmana, has thirty 
adhydyas. It is a better-organized text and covers more or less the entire sacrificial 
procedure. 

As has been indicated already, the Taittinya Brdhmana is merely a continua- 
tion of the Taittinya Sarhhitd. Its three kdndas either supplement the discussion 
of the ritual in the Samhita or give a more detailed treatment of some of the 
topics dealt with in it. 

The Satapatha Btdhmana, on the other hand, must be regarded as an inde- 
pendent work and it is quite remarkable in many respects. Indeed, after the 
Rg-Veda and the Atharva-Veda, it is perhaps the most important Vedic text in 
both extent and content. The Mddhyandina version of the Satapatha Brdhmana 
consists of 14 kdndas (each with a separate name derived from its contents), 

prapdthakas or 100 adhydyas (from which the Satapatha Brdhmam presumably 
gets its name as ‘the Brahmapa with a hundred paths or sections’), 438 brdhmanas, 
and 7,624 kandikds. In the Kdtiva version, the first, the fifth, and the fourteenth 
kdridas are each divided into two kdndas] thus the total number of kdndas in that 
version is seventeen. Otherwise, the names of the kdndas and their contents are 
generally the same. 

The first nine kd'^das of the Mddhyandina-Satapatha Brdhmana, which seem to 
represent the older portion, fully correspond with the first eighteen adhydyas 
of the Vdjasaneyi Sarhhitd, and thus cover the basic sacrificial ritual. The tenth 
kdn.da, called Agnirahasya speaks of the mystical significance of the various 
aspects of the sacred fires; while the eleventh, called Astddhydyi, recapitulates 
the entire sacrificial ritual. The twelfth kdrida is called Madhyama, which 
title clearly suggests that kdndas X-XIV constitute a separate unit added 
later to the original Brahmapa. This would seem to be confirmed by 
Patanjali’s reference to this Brahmana as Sastipatha (sixty paths), a name pre- 
sumably derived from the fact that the first nine kdndas together consist of sixty 
adhydyas. The twelfth kdrida concerns itself with expiation rites and the sautrd- 
man.i sacrifice. The thirteenth kdrida deals mainly with the aivamedha sacrifice 
and also, rather briefly, with the purusamedha and the sarvamedha sacrifices. The 
first three adhydyas of the last kdrj,da of the Satapatha Brdhmana are devoted to the 
consideration of the pravargya ceremony (introductory to the soma sacrifice) ; 
while the last six adhydyas constitute the famous Brkaddratjyaka Upanisad. 

One of the important features of the Satapatha Brdhmana is the large number 
of legends it contains. Among them may be mentioned: Manu and the fish; 
the migration of Videgha Mathava from the region of the Sarasvati to the 
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region of the Sadanira; the rejuvenation of Cyavana; the romantic affair be- 
tween Pururavas and Urvasi; and the contest between Kadru and Vinata. 
Another important feature is that, while some portions of this Brahmaiia are 
intimately connected with the Kuru-Pancalas, others have their provenance in 
Kosala-Videha. This fact clearly indicates that the Satapatha Brdhmana is a 
composite work and that its composition must have extended over a wide range 
of time and area. In this connection it is noteworthy that the principal figure in 
kdndas I-V and XI-XV is Yajnavalkya, whereas it is Sandilya in kandas VI-X. 

The Sdma-Veda can boast of having the largest number of Brahmana texts, 
but only two or three of them can properly be called Brahmajiias ; all the others 
are more or less of the nature o^paYUistas (appendices). Tht Jaiminly a Brdhmana^ 
which consists of 1,252 sections and which is thus one of the bulkiest of the 
Vedic texts, constitutes the best source of information regarding the technique 
of the sdmagds (the priests who chant or recite the Sdma-Veda) . It is also a 
difficult text, however, since the ritual and legendary data in it are more or 
less isolated. 

Another Brahmana which belongs to the Sdma’-Veda is the Tdndya Brdhmana. 
It is also known as the Pancavirhia Brahmana^ for, as its name implies, it consists of 
twenty-five books. Its chief concern is of course the soma sacrifice in all its varie- 
ties, but of particular interest are its detailed description of the sattras 
(sacrificial sessions) organized on the banks of the Drsadvati and the Sarasvati, 
and its treatment of the vrdtya-stomas (hymns of praise). Like the Pancavirhsa 
Brdhmana^ the Sdma^Veda has a Sadvirhsa Brdhmaria^ the last book of which deals 
with omens and portents; it is called the Adbhuta Brdhmana. 

The Gopatha Brdhmana, which is the only Brahmana of the Atharva-Veda 
known to us, is perhaps the youngest of the Brahmana texts. It is also limited 
in extent, consisting as it does of only two books with eleven prapdthakas. The 
Caranavyuha, which is one of the parisistas of the Atharva-Vcda, says, however, that 
the Gopatha Brdhmana originally consisted of one hundred chapters out of which 
only two have survived. This is quite plausible, since many statements referred 
to in other texts as being derived from this Brahmana are not traceable in its 
extant text. 

A significant point about the Gopatha Bidhmana is that, for the most part, it 
contains myths, legends, and parables which illustrate and explain various 
ceremonies in the Vedic ritual. The Atharvanic character of this Brahmana 
becomes evident in several ways. For instance, it glorifies Angiras as the 'sage 
of sages’ and emphasizes that a Vedic sacrifice performed without the help of 
a priest of the Atharva-Veda is bound to fail. 

In the literary history of ancient India, the Brahmanas are important for 
the following reasons: (z) they represent the earliest attempts to interpret the 
Vedic mantras; {ii) they mark the beginnings of Sanskrit prose; {iii) they have 
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preserved many ancient legends; and {iv) they have in them the seeds of the 
future development of several literary forms and works, and of various branches 
of knowledge. 

Moreover, the Brahmanas contain an exclusive and comprehensive treat- 
ment of Vedic sacrificial ritual, and thus constitute a highly authoritative source 
for one of the most significant periods in the religious history of India. It is, 
again, the Brahmanas which have prepared the background for the philoso- 
phical speculations of the Upanisads. And, finally, culture-historians can ill 
afford to lose sight of the various facts of socio-political history interspersed in 
the ritualistic lucubrations of the Brahmapas. 

THE ARAl^IYAKAS 

The Aranyakas may be said to have been regarded as independent Vedic 
texts only by courtesy. Actually, they are a kind of continuation of the 
Brahmanas, textually as well as conceptually. They mark the transition from 
the ritualism of the Brahmapas to the spiritualism of the Upanisads. While, on 
the one hand, most of the texts of the Arapyakas form the concluding portions 
of some of the Brahmapas, on the other hand, some of the Upanisadic texts are 
either embedded in or appended to them. The Aranyakas, which are obviously 
esoteric, seek to present the true mystique of the ritual by glorifying the inner, 
mental sacrifice as against the external, material aspect of it. The study of the 
Arapyakas was traditionally restricted therefore to the solitude of the forest, 
araijya. That is why they came to be called the Arapyakas. It is also not unlikely 
that these texts derived their name from their schematic connection with 
Vanaprastha akarm (the forest-dweller’s stage). 

Only a few texts have come to be traditionally called the Arapyakas. The 
Aitareya Iratjyaka, belonging to the J^g-Veda, consists of five boob. The second 
and the third books are specifically attributed to Mahidba Aitareya, and are 
generally theosophic in their tendencies. The first three sections of the second 
book, which are said to be intended for persons who desire liberation in gradual 
stages, teach prana-updsand (worship of vital power). The last three sections 
of the second book constitute the Aitareya Upardsad which sets forth Vedantic 
doctrines. 

The third book deals with the samhitd-upasana (unified form of worship) 
and is meant for persons who are still attached to worldly possessions. In its 
other parts, tins Arapyaka treats of such sacrificial ceremonies as the Mahavrata. 

The Kausitaki or ^dnkh^ana Arapyaka, which also belongs to the IRg-Veda 
consists of three books, the first two of which are ritualistic in character while 
the third forms the Kausitdki Upamsad. 

As for the Taittiriya Araisyaka, it is, as already mentioned, a direct continua- 
tion of the Sarhhita and the Brahmapa of the Taittiriya school. In its first six 
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books it supplements the treatment of Vedic ritual in the Samhita and the 
Brahma^a by dealing with such sacrifices as the sarvamdha, the pitrmdha, and 
the pravargya. Its next three books constitute the Taittiriya Upanbad, while its 
tenth and last book is known as the Mahd-nmayana Upanisad. 

The first three adhy^as of the fourteenth kar^da of the Satapatha Brdhmar^a 
are called Aranyaka and their subject-matter is Ha&prcmargya sacrifice. As already 
mentioned, the last six adhydyas of this kdtj.da make up the Brhaddmnyaka 
Upaniyad. 

THE UPANISADS 

The word upanisad is interpreted variously. It is made to correspond with 
the word updsand which is understood to mean either worship (Oldenberg) or 
profound knowledge (Senart). Hauer understands the word in the sense of 
mysterious wisdom derived through tapas (religious austerity). The word is also 
connected with the Pali word upanisd and thus made to mean something like 
cause or connection. In his bhd^a (commentary) on the Taittiriya Upanisad San- 
kara interprets upanisad as that which destroys {sad, to destroy) ignorance. But 
the sense most commonly signified by the word upanisad is the esoteric teaching 
imparted by the teacher to the pupil who sits {sad), near him {upa), in a closed 
select {id), group. The Upanisads are also called the Vedanta, because they repre- 
sent the concluding portion of the apauruseya Veda or Sruti, or the final stage 
in Vedic instruction, or the ultimate end and aim of the teachings of the Veda. 

The importance of the Upanisads, however, as the first recorded attempt at 
systematic, though not systematized, philosophizing can hardly be gainsaid. 
They are one of the most significant sources of the spiritual wisdom of India, and 
are traditionally regarded as one of the prasthdnas (source books) of Indian 

philosophy. Also, one cannot fail to be impressed by certain notable features 
of the Upanisads, such as: their unity of purpose in spite of the variety in their 
doctrines; the note of certainty or definiteness which informs them; and the 
various levels at which they consider and represent reality. 

Much need not be said here about the Upani§ads as religious literature, 
because they are concerned with the contemplative-realizational rather than 
with the ritualistic-ceremonial aspect of the spiritual life of the people. They 
belong to philosophy rather than to religion. There are over 200 Upanisads, 
including such recent works as the Khrisppardsad and the Allopanisad. The 
Muktikopanisad gives a traditional list of 108 Upanisads, of which 10 belong to 
the ^g-Veda, 19 to the ^ukla Tajur-Veda, 32 to thtKrs^ Tajur-Veda, 16 to the 
Sdma-Veda, and 31 to the Atharva-Veda\ but even out of these, many texts are 
called Upanisads only by courtesy. Usually, thirteen Upanisads are regarded as 
the principal Upanisads. They are traditioitally connected with one Vedic iakhd 
or the other, and several of them actually form part of a larger literary complex, 
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THE EARLIEST AND THE MOST IMPORTANT UPANISADS 
The Ua Upanisad belongs to the ^ukla Tajur-Veda and is included in the 
Vajasaneyi Samhita as its last adhyaya, that is, the fortieth. This Upanisad, which 
derives its name from its first word, emphasizes the unity of being and becoming, 
but in this connection it speaks of l^a, the Lord, rather than of Brahman. It 
elaborates the doctrine of vidya (knowledge) and avidyd (ignorance), and sets 
forth the view that a fusion of both (MmMccflj'a), is a necessary precondition for 
the attainment of amrtatva (immortality) . 

The Kem Upanisad^ which also derives its name from its initial word, forms 
part of the fourth book of the Talavakara Brdhmar^a of the Sama~Veda. It consists 
of four sections, of which the first two, which are in verse, deal with Brahman, 
para-didya (higher knowledge), d>xid. sadyomukti (immediate liberation); while the 
last two sections, which are in prose, deal with Isvara, apard-vidya (lower know- 
ledge), and krama-mukti (gradual liberation). This Upanisad contains the famous 
legend of Uma Haimavatl. 

One of the better-known Upanisads is the Katha or Kdthaka Upanisad, 
which belongs to the Krsna Tajur-Veda. It consists of two chapters which have 
three vallis (sections) each. For the background of its philosophical teaching 
it has the striking legend of Yama and Naciketas. A noteworthy point about 
this Upanisad is that it has many passages in common with the Bhagavad-GUd. 

The Praha Upanisad, the Munda or Mundaka Upanisad, and the Mdt}diikya 
Upanisad belong to the Atharva-Veda. The Praha Upanisad, as its name suggests, 
deals, in its six sections, with six questions, prahas, relating to such topics as the 
nature of the ultimate cause, the significance of Om, and the relation between 
the Supreme and the Word. The name Munda is suggestive of renunciation, 
and in its three chapters this Upanisad discusses sannydsa (renunciation) and 
pard-vidyd as against samsdra (the world) and apard-vidyd. Incidentally, India’s 
national motto satyam evajayate (truth alone triumphs) is taken from this Upa- 
nisad (III. 1.6). The Mdndukya Upanisad is a very small text consisting of only 
twelve stanzas, but it has attained a significant place in the philosophical 
literature of India on account of the fact that Gaudapada, Sankara’s predeces- 
sor, wrote a commentary on this Upanisad, his famous Md^dukya-kdrikd, which 
may be said to contain the first systematic statement of the doctrine of absolute 
monism, later elaborated upon and given full form by Sankara. 

The Taittiriya Upanisad is a part of the larger literature complex of the 
Taittiriya school of the Krs^ Tajur-Veda. As has been pointed out, the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth books of the Taittiriya Arariyaka constitute the Taittiriya 
Upanijod, the tenth and last being the Mahd-ndrdyam Upanisad. The Taittiriya 
Upanisad is divided into three sections called vallis: the Siksd-valll, the Brahma- 
nanda-valli and the Bkrgu-valli. The Aitareya Upanisad of the J^g-Veda is equi- 
valent to the Aitareya Ararjyaka (II. 4—6). 
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By far the most important of the Upanisads are the Chdndogya and the 
Brhaddranyaka. The Chdndogya Brdhrmiixi, belonging to the Kauthuma Sakha of 
the Sdma-Veda, consists of ten chapters. The first two chapters, which comprise 
the Mantra Brdhtnana, deal with ritualistic subjects, while the last eight chapters 
constitute the Chdndogya Upanisad. Some of the topics of particular philosophical 
interest in this Upanisad are the Sdndilya-vidyd (the technique taught by the sage 
Saiidilya); the samvarga-vidyd (the technique relating to the all-consuming 
cosmic wind), the vaiivdnara-vidyd (the technique relating to the all-consuming 
cosmic fire), and the teachings imparted by Prajapati to Indra, by Ghora 
Ahgirasa to Krsna Devakiputra, by Uddalaka Aruni to Svetaketu, and by 
Sanatkumara to Naxada. 

The Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, which belongs to the Sukla Tajur-Veda, is the 
biggest and perhaps the oldest of the Upanisads. In the Madhyandina recension 
this Upanisad corresponds with Chapters IV-VIII of the fourteenth kdr},da 
and Chapter VI of the tenth kdnda of the Satapatha Brdhmarja of the same recen- 
sion. The Kdnva Brhaddrariyaka Upanisad (which, incidentally, Sankara chose 
for his commentary) is analogous to the last six chapters of the sixteenth kdnda 
of the Kdnva Satapatha Brdhmai^a. There is, however, no material divergence 
between the two recensions so far as the subject-matter is concerned. The first 
two chapters of the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad constitute the madhu-kdsj.da, the main 
purpose of which is to establish the identity of Jiva and Brahman. The next two 
chapters, which seem to form the kernel of this Upanisad, are dominated by the 
personality and the teachings of the greatest of the Upani§adic philosophers, 
Yajfiavalkya; together they make up what is known as the ydjhcojcdkya-kdiida or 
the muni-kdtida. The last two chapters form the khila-kdi}.da which deals with vari- 
ous kinds of updsands. 

Added to these ten traditionally recognized Upanisads are three others, 
mak ing altogether the thirteen principal Upanisads. These three are the 
Svetdhaiara and the Maitri, or Maitrdyaifi, both of which belong to the Krsna 
Tajur-Veda, and the KausUaki which belongs to the Rg-Veda. 

The S'vetdivalara Upanisad, which has six chapters and 113 stanzas, is essen- 
tially a theislic text. It presents the supreme Brahman as Rudra, the personal 
God, and teaches the doctrine of bhakti (devotion). This Upanisad is also 
remarkable for its use of Samkhya terminology and its attempt to reconcile the 
different religious and philosophical views which were then in vogue. 

The Maitri or Maitrdyarfi Upanisad has seven chapters, the last two of which 
are comparatively modem. It mentions the Trimurti concept, and, in its re- 
ferences to the illusory character of the world and the momentariness of phe- 
nomena, seems to betray the influence of Buddhistic thought. 

The Kausitaki Upanisad, though also called KausUaki Brdhmana Upanisad, 
is not connected with the Kausitaki (or Sdnkhdyana) Brdhmarpa. As wc have already 
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seen, this Upanisad is the third chapter of the Sankh^ana Amr^yaka. Among 
other topics, it deals with the progressive definition of the Brahman, the 
course to Brahtmloka (the sphere of Brahman), and Indra as life and 
immortality. 

Apart from these principal Upanisads there are many others, but they arc 
essentially sectarian in character and pseudo-philosophical in content. They arc 
usually divided into various classes, such as Samanya-Vedanta, Yoga, Sannyasa, 
Saiva, Vaisnava, and Sakta, in accordance with their main tendencies. 

As for the age of the principal Upanisads, they may be said to extend 
roughly over a period from the eighth to the third century b.g., the older ones 
among them being decidedly pre-Buddhistic. As far as the relative chronology 
of the Upanisads is concerned, it is customary to speak of four classes, namely: 
ancient prose, early metrical, later prose, and later metrical. 

The Upanisads can, no doubt, be said to represent the high watermark of 
Vedic thought; but it also needs to be realized that certain features of their 
teachings, such as Brahma-vidya (knowledge of Brahman), were too subtle to be 
adequately comprehended by ordinary people. They demanded a high 
intellectual level and strict spiritual discipline on the part of the seeker. The 
Upanisads gave the people a philosophy but not a religion. 

ANCILLARY VEDIC LITERATURE : THE VEDANGAS AND THE SOTRAS 

As we have seen, the Saihhitas, the Brahma^as, the Aranyakas, and the 
Upanisads are believed to be apauruseya. Not so the Vedangas, for in the re- 
organization of Vedic knowledge they present an attempt to systematize various 
aspects of that knowledge which are necessary for understanding the Vedic 
texts. The six Vedangas are: iiksd (phonetics); kalpa (socio-religious practice 
and ritual); vydkararja (grammar); nirukta (etymology, exegesis, and mytho- 
logy); chandas (metrics); and jyoti^a (astronomy). Each of these six Vedangas 
is connected, in one way or another, with the Vedic religion, although only the 
Kalpa may be said to be directly religious in purpose. By the Kalpa-Sutra is 
usually meant a whole literary corpus comprising the Srauta-Sutra, the Gfhya- 
Sutra, and the Dharma-Sutra; these, broadly speaking, refer respectively to the 
religious, the domestic, and the social aspects of the life of the people. These 
Sutras primarily seek to regulate and codify the practices which were already in 
vogue, but at the same time they also initiate new practices or modify the old 
ones in accordance with the times and the traditions of the school in which they 
originated. 

There is reason to believe that eadh Vedic school produced its own Kalpa- 
Sutra though not all of them are available today. The nature of a Kalpa-Sutra 
will be clear from the following analysis of the contents of the Kalpa-Sutra of 
the Apastamba school of the Taittiriya Sakha of the Krm Tajur-Veda. This 
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Kalpa-Sutra consists of thirty prainas (literally questions, chapters), the first 
twenty-three of which constitute the Srauta-Sutra. The twenty-fourth praJna is 
called the paribhasd-praMa and contains the paribhdsd (general rules and defini- 
tions) connected with the ritual. In view of its character as ‘introduction’, this 
pretMa should have been placed at the very beginning of the Kalpa-Sutra; but, 
as the commentator Kapardisvamin explains, this paribhdsd is applicable to both 
the Srauta-Sutra and the Grhya-Sutra and is therefore placed between the two. 
The paribhdsd-prahia also comprises the prmara (the series of ancestors) and the 
hmtra (the duties of the hotr). The twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth praJnas give 
the mantras to be employed for the various gr}Q>a rites, while the twenty-seventh 
praha makes up the Apastamba Grhya-Sutra proper. The twenty-eighth and 
twenty-ninth prainas contain the Dharma-Sutra, and the thirtieth prahui is the 
Sulva-Sutra. To these thirty is sometimes added a thirty-fiist/rai^a which 

constitutes the Pitrmedha-Sutra. 

Among such complete Kalpa-Sutras which are available today may be 
mentioned those belonging to the Baudhayana, the Hiranyakesin, and the 
Vaikhanasa schools of the Taittiriya Sakha. All these texts are called, Sutras 
because they adopted the unique literary form which was developed during this 
period, namely, the sutra form. A sutra is an aphoristic statement, at once brief, 
unequivocal, comprehensive, generally valid, and expressive of the essential 
point. 

THE gRAUTA-SCTRAS, GKHYA-StJTRAS, AND DHARMA-SOTRAS 

As we have seen, the Srauta-Sutras contain injunctions regarding religious 
practices, the word ‘practices’ being understood in the restricted sense of ritua- 
listic practices. Naturally, therefore, they are directly coimected with the 
Brahman.as, particularly with the vidhi portions. The Srauta-Siitras, however, 
present the procedure of the various sacrifices in a far more complete and 
systematic manner. Presumably, these Sutras were composed as practical aids 
to the professional officiating priests. Closely related to the Srauta-Sutras are 
the Sulva-Sutras which deal with such matters as the construction of the sacri- 
ficial altars, the measurements of the different kinds of fire-altars, etc. 

The Srauta-Sutras generally treat of sacrifices in which the three sacred 
fires, the dhaveffdya, the gdrfuipatya, and the dahsirta (or sometimes more) are 
employed. These sacrifices usually require the services of several officiat- 
ing priests from among the adhvaryu, the hotr, the brahman, and the udgdtr, and 
their assistants. According to the traditional enumeration, the srauta sacrifices 
include the seven hasiryajiiarsairisthd sacrifices (with clarified butter), namely, 
agipddheya, agnihotra, dardapuri^amasa, dgrcyatia, cdturmdsya, rdrudhapasubandha, 
and sautramarri', and also the seven somayajna-saihsthd sacrifices (with jo?n<z juice), 
namely, agnistoma, atyagrdspma, vkthya, pdasi, vdjapeya, atirdtra, and dptorydma. 
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The irmta sacrifices are also classified in three groups : (i) istis (corn sacrifices, 
with oblations of butter, fruits, and so on) of which the darsapurnamasa sacrifice 
is the norm; («) the pah, (animal) sacrifices, of which the niruihapasu- 
bandha is the norm; and (m) soma sacrifices of which the agmstoma sacrifice is 
the norm. 

The majority of the Srauta-Sutras known today belong to the Tajur- 1 "eda 
(particularly to the Krsija Yajur-Veda). This is quite understandable, for the 
adhvaryu plays the most active role in the srauta ritual, and tire Tajut-Veda is 
essentially the Veda for the adhvaryu. 

The Baudhayana Siauta-Sutra belongs to the Taittiriya Sakha of the Knna 
Tajur-Veda; it is perhaps the oldest among the Srauta-Sutras. Indeed, Baudha- 
yana is traditionally regarded as the foremost among the aedryas. The Baudha- 
yana Srauta-Sutra is called &pravacana (sacred treatise) and is written more in the 
style of the Brahmanas than of the Sutras. Special mention may be made of two 
sections included in this Sutra, the Dvaidha and the Karmdnta\ the former 
critically records the views on ritualistic practices held by the various 
dedryas of the Taittiriya Sakha. 

The other Srauta-Sutras which belong to the Taittiriya Sakha arc the 
Bhdradvdja, the Apastamba, the Satydsddha-Hiranyakenn, the Vaikhdnasa, and 
the Vddhula. The Bhdradvdja Srauta-Sutra consists of fifteen prasnas, the 
Paitrnudhika-S&tra, and the Parihsa-Sutra. It does not give any hautta at all. 
The Apastamba Srauta-Suha is the best known of the Srauta-Sutras. A Hautiapari- 
£sfa ascribed to Apastamba is also available. There is considerable similarity 
between the Apastamba Srauta-SUtra and the Satydsddha-HiranyakeM Srauta-SStra 
so far as their ritual is concerned. A noteworthy feature of the Vaikhdnasa Srauta- 
Sutra is that, unlike the other Srauta-Sutras belonging to the Yajur-Veda (which 
begin with the description of the Darhpuroamdsa sacrifice) it begins with the 
affiyddheya sacrifice, and this is followed by the agnihotrahoma. The extant text of 
the VddhSla Srauta-Sutra is corrupt and fragmentary. 

Of the two Srauta-Sutras belonging to the Maitrayaiii Sakha, tlie Mdnava 
and the Vdrdfia, the former is closely connected with the Apastamba Srauta- 
Sutra, while a pariJi^ta of the latter is important for the expiation rites. 'I'hi; 
Kdthaka Srauta-Sutra has become known only through references to it in other 
Srauta-Sutras and commentaries. The Kdtydyana Srauta-Sutra is the only Srauta- 
Sutra of the Sukla Yajur-Veda. It does not contain the hautra, but it has as many 
as ten pari&tas. The two Srauta-Sutras of the Rg-Veda, the Ahaldyana and the 
Sdrdikdyana, deal mainly with the hautra. The Sdma-Veda has four Srauta-Sutras, 
the Ldtydyana, the Drdhydyana, the Jaiminiya, and the Gobhila. The Ldiyd- 
yana Srauta-Sutra deals with the chanting of the sdmans which relate mainly to 
the agnistoma and other soma sacrifices. The Drdhydyana Srauta-Sutra, which 
bears considerable sinndlarity to the lAtydyana Srauta-Sutra, consists ol' 
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thirty-two patalas (chapters), but only the first fifteen of them have been publi- 
shed so far. The Gobhila Srauta-Sutra deals with the pir}da~pitr-y(ym, among other 
rites. It may be noted that the Grhya-Sutra of this school refers to the amastakya 
rite as the norm of the pinda-pitr-yajna and mentions only the distinguishing 
features of the latter. The anvastakya rite is a sraddha or funeral ceremony per- 
formed on the ninth day in the latter half of the three (or four) months following 
the full moon in Agrahayana, Pausa, Magha, and Phalguna. The Vaitdna- 
Sutra of the Atharva-Veda is a short text concerning the duties of the brahman and 
his assistants, and also of the sacrificer. The KauRka-Sutra, which also belongs 
to the Atharva- Veda, is essentially a Grhya-Sutra, but it contains several passages 
relating to the hauta ritual. In this context the Atharva-Veda-prayaicittdni may 
also be mentioned. It deals with expiation rites and the forty-fifth pariRsta of 
the Atharva-Veda, which is called Agnihotra-homaoidhi. Several other manuals 
dealing with ritualistic practice have been produced by different Vedic schools. 
These manuals are called paddhatis and prayogas, and are, of course, of a much 
later date. 

The Grhya-Sutras deal with the gihya (household) rites which broadly com- 
prise the seven pdka-yajha-samsthds ; aupdsanahoma, vaisvadeva, pdrvana, astakd, 
mdsisrdddha, sarpabali, and isdnabali; and also the rites connected with the 
various samskdras (sacraments). Some rites, like the dgrayana, the madhuparka, 
and the obsequies are common to both the Srauta-Sutra and the Grhya-Sutra. 
The Grhya-Sutras have very little to do with the Brahmanas, but they are 
directly connected with the Sarhhitas since they derive their mantras from them. 
It needs to be pointed out, however, that not all the mantras prescribed to be 
employed in grhya rites are traceable to the Samhitas. 'ThQgrhya rites are general- 
ly performed with the help of only one fire, and in many of them the services 
of officiating priests are not required. Soma has no place in any of them. When 
they form part of a corpus, the Grhya-Sutras presuppose and occur after the 
Srauta-Sutra. It is, however, difficult to say whether the Srauta-Sutra and the 
Grhya-Sutra belonging to the same school can be ascribed to the same author- 
ship. At the same time, one does come across many verbal repetitions in the two 
Sutras of the same school. 

Like the Srauta-Sutras, the Grhya-Sutras show, to a certain extent, the in- 
fluence of the specific Vedic schools to which they belong. The tSdnkhdyana 
Grhya-Smra, which belongs to the Sahkhayana school of the Rg-Veda and which 
is based on the Baskala recension of that Veda, consists of six chapters, the last 
two of which are presumably later additions. The name of the author of this 
Grhya-Sutra is said to be Suyajna Sahkhayana. The KauRtaka Grhya-Sutra, 
which is attributed to Sambavya, has five chapters and is almost a replica of the 
original Sdnkhdyana Grhya-Sutra. But perhaps the most important Grhya- 
Sutra belonging to the Rg-Veda is the ARialdyma Grhya-Sutra. It consists of four 
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chapters and its author is traditionally believed to be Saunaka’s pupil 
Aivalayana. A few other unpublished Grhya-Sutras of the ^g-Veda, such as 
the Saundkci, the Bk&rdVtyd, the Sdkalyd, the Pdingi, and the PdfSsdrd, are 
referred to in other texts. 

Of the two Grhya-Sutras of the Sukld Tdjur-Vedd, one is published. This is 
the Pdraskard Grhjd-Sutrd, which is also known as the Kdtija Grfyd-Suird or the 
VdjdSdJiejd GrhjdSutra. The other one, the Bdijdv&pa Grhjd-Sutrd, is known only 
through references to it in other works. The P&rdskdra GrhyaSutrd is connected 
with the Madhyandina Sakha. 

The largest number of published Grhya-Sutras belong to the Knna Tajur- 
Vedd. The Baudhdyand Grhyd-Sutrd (with four prdhds), the Bhdrddvaja Grhyd- 
Sutra (with three prahds), the Apdstdmbd GrhyaSutrd (with three prdinas, of which 
two give only the mdntras for grhyd rites while the third gives the injunctions 
regarding the performance of these rites), and the Satyasadha-Hiranyakesi Grhya- 
Sutra (with two prapias) are included in the Kalpa-Sutra corpuses of their 
respective Vedic schools. The Vaikhdnasa GrhyaSutrd, which also belongs to the 
Taittiriya Sakha of the Krma Tajur-Veda, presupposes (like the Apastamba Grhya- 
Sutra) a collection of mantras to which it refers only by pratikas (symbols). The 
AgnMya GrhyaSutrd is ascribed to Agnivesa who is said to have founded tlic 
AgniveSya school which forms a subdivision of the Vadhula school of the 
Taittiriya Sakha. However, in the matter of both style and content this Grhya- 
Sutra differs substantially from the other Grhya-Sutras of the Krs^a Tajur-Veda. 
It appears to have been largely influenced by the religious practices of a com- 
paratively late date. The Maitrayani Sakha of the Krsm Tajur-Veda has two 
Grhya-Sutras, the Mdnava GrhyaSutra and the Vdrdha GrhyaSutrd. The Mdnava 
GrhyaSutra is divided into two main sections, called purusas. Among the topics 
which seem to be peculiar to this Grhya-Sutra, mention may be made of the 
worship of the four Vindyakas, the sasthikalpa, vratacaryd, and sandhyd, and 
the several dlksds. The Vdrdha GrhyaSutra has quite a large number of sUtras 
in common with the Mdnava GrhyaSutra and the Kdthaka GrhyaSutra. The 
Kdthaka GrhyaSutra belongs totheKathaka Sakha of the Krs^ Tajur-Veda and, 
because it has five principal parts, it is known as Grhya-paneikd. It is also called 
the Laugdksi GrhyaSdtra. 

Among the Grhya-Sutras belonging to the Sama-Veda, the Gobhila Grhya- 
Sutra presupposes, besides the Sdma-Veda Samhitd, a collection of mantras known 
as the Mantra Brdhmaria. In fact, this Grhya-Sutra and the Mantra Brdhmana 
appear to have been composed side by side according to a common plan. The 
Khddira GrhyaSutra, which is almost identical with the Drdhydya^a Grhya-sulra- 
vrtti, is presumably an abridgement of the Gobhila GrhyaSutra. The Jaimintya 
GrhyaSutra, which is divided into one part of twenty-four khanjas and another 
of nine kha:i}das, seems to presuppose the jedminiya Samhitd of the Sdma- 
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Veda. The so-called Kauthuma Grhya-Sutra of the Sama-Veda is a corrupt text 
showing signs of being of a later date. Two other Grhya-Sutras of the Sama-Veda 
are not published, but are referred to in other texts; these are the Gautama and 
the Chdndogya. The KauMa-Sutra, which belongs to the iSaunaka Sakha of the 
Athania-Veda, is traditionally regarded as the Grhya-Sutra of that Veda. But 
apart from the grhya rites, the Sutra deals with the various magical practices 
of the Atharva-Veda. It is suggested that the KauHka-Sutra represents a mixture 
of two separate Sutras, the Atharva-Sutra and the Grhya-Sutra. 

Compared with Srauta-Sutras and Grhya-Sutras which are available, the 
Dharma-Sutras are very few. It may be pointed out, however, that besides 
those published, many other texts of this category have become known through 
quotations from them found in other works. It is also possible to presume that 
some of the Dharma-Sutras are now completely lost. There is another significant 
point about the Dharma-Sutras. This is that although the different Dharma- 
Sutras are traditionally believed to have been affiliated to different Vedic 
schools, the influence on them of those specific schools is almost negligible. It 
seems that while the srauta and grfya practices varied from school to school — 
in some details at least — social practices, civil and criminal law, and polity, 
which constituted the principal subject-matter of the Dharma-Sutras, had in 
general become common to the entire Vedic-Aryan community. Under- 
standably, the connection between a Dharma-Sutra and any particular Vedic 
school was often tenuous. Within a Kalpa corpus the Dharma-Sutra usually 
follows the Grhya-Sutra. It may also be noted that many topics, such as the 
asrama-dharmas (special duties of each period of life), are common to the Grhya- 
Sutra and the Dharma-Sutra. 

The arrangement of the subject-matter in the Dharma-Sutras is not at all 
orderly. In the light of the classification of topics in some of the later metrical 
Smrtis, however, it is possible to classify the topics of the Dharma-Sutras 
under three main heads: dcdra (conduct), vyavahara (dealings), including rdja- 
dhaima (a king’s duty), and prdyakitta (expiation). As for the literary form of the 
Dharma-Sutras, they contain Mr as interspersed with metrical pa.ssages; two 
exceptions to this are the Gautama Dharma-Sutra and the Vaikhdnasa Dharma- 
Sutra. 

Of texts which may be characterized as Dharma-Sutras, only sk have been 
published so far. The best known among them, and perhaps the earliest, is the 
Gautama Dharma-Sutra. It has twenty-eight chapters and belongs to the Sama- 
Veda. Though there is nothing specifically Sama-Vedic about this Sutra, we may 
note that its entire twenty-skth chapter is taken from the Sdma-vidham Brdhmai}a 
of the Sdma-Veda. 

The Baudhdyana Dharma-Sutra, which has four praJnas, forms part of the 
Baudhdyana Kalpa-Sutra. It is doubtful, however, whether Baudhayana is person- 
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ally the author of this Sutra, for in it he is referred to in the third person and 
also as Bhagavan Baudhayana. The twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth prasnas 
of the Apastamba Kalpa-Sutra form the Dharma-Sutra of that school. There are 
many indications to show that the Grhya-Sutra and the Dharma-Sutra of the 
Apastamba school are from the same hand. The so-called Satjdsadha-Hiranyakesi 
Dharma-Sutra (which corresponds to the twenty-sixth and the twenty-seventh 
prasnas of the Satyasadha Kalpa-Sutra) is almost identical with the Apastamba- 
Dharma-Sutra. This fact would suggest that the Satyasadha-Hirapyakesin school 
did not originally have any Dharma-Sutra of its own, but that, in order to 
complete its Kalpa corpus, it adopted the Dharma-Sutra of the Apastamba 
school as its own Dharma-Sutra. 

The Vasistha Dharma-Sutra, in its common version, has thirty chapters, of 
which the first twenty-three form the original part of the Sutra while the last 
seven are later additions. In its present form this Dharma-Sutra is full of 
repetitions and even inconsistencies. Vasistha, who is presumably the author 
of this Sutra, is referred to in the Manu Smrti and the Tdjnavalkya Smtti as an 
authority on dhaima; but his relationship with the !l^g-Vcdic seer of that name 
is uncertain. 

The Vaikhdnasa Dhama-Sutra, which is made up of piasnas VIII — X of the 
Vaikhanasa Smdrta-Suira, deals, more or less exclusively, with the varndsrama- 
dharmas (the special duties of each caste and of each period of life). It is closely 
related to the Manu Smrti, but does not have any sections on rdja-dharma and 
hdddha (ceremony in honour of dead relatives and for their benefit). It is custo- 
mary to include among the Dharma-Sutras the Vipfu Smrti which, in the colo- 
phons of some of its manuscripts, is also called the Fwpa Dharma-^dstra. The 
Vism Smrti has 100 chapters, and, as its name suggests, it claims divine author- 
ship. Many of its verses are found also in the Manu Smrti. It has been suggested 
that this work originally belonged to the Kathaka Sakha of the Krma Tajur-Veda 
and was later redacted by a Vaisnava author. Actually, however, it seems to be 
a loose compendium on the Dharma-^astra, produced in the period of transition 
from the Dharma-Sutras to the metrical Smrtis. 

dharma-sOtras and dharma-iSAstras 

Broadly speaking, the Dharma-^astras or metrical Smrtis represent a later 
stage than the Dharma-Sutras in the evolution of the literature on Dharma- 
sastra. But it cannot be assumed on this account that every Smrti had as its basis 
a Dharma-Sutra, or that every Dharma-Sutra developed in coursii of time 
into a metrical Smrti. This point has special relevance in connection with the 
problem relating to the Manu Smrti and the Mdnava Dhaima-Sutia. It was 
suggested that the extant Mam Smrti was a metrical redaction of the Mdnava 
Dharma-Sutra which belonged to the Maitrayam Sakha of the Krm Tajur-Veda. 
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But no Manava Dharma-Sutra has become available so far, nor is it even men- 
tioned in any other work. Various arguments have been advanced to prove that 
the Manava Dharma-Sutra had once existed but was lost; there have also been 
counter-arguments to disprove the existence of this Sutra. Neither of these 
claims is conclusive, and the question has to remain open. 

By and large, the entire Vedic literature, both apauniseya and paumseya, 
may be said to be directly religious in character. As against this, in the post- 
Vedic Sanskrit literature, which is by no means homogeneous either in form 
or content, religion is but one of the many fields covered. One may, nonetheless, 
hasten to add that there is hardly any ancient or medieval Sanskrit text, even of 
an avowedly secular type, which is not religion-oriented in one sense or other. 


II 

THE POST- VEDIC LITERATURE : A SURVEY 

The logical and chronological sequence which characterizes the Vedic 
periods is absent in the post-Vedic Sanskrit literary periods.* We have therefore 
to consider the post-Vedic Sanskrit religious texts not chronologically but in 
groups formed in accordance with their contents and tendencies. 

The end of the period of the major Upanisads saw the gradual dwindling 
of the influence of the Vedic tradition. Four cultural movements emerged 
during this interregnum. Firstly, heterodox religions like Buddhism and 
Jainism began to assert themselves. Secondly, as a natural reaction to this 
challenge to orthodox Brahmanism, attempts were made to consolidate the 
Vedic way of life and thought by reorganizing and systematizing all Vedic 
knowledge and Vedic practice. The Sutra-Vedahga literature was the outcome 
of these attempts. Thirdly, for the purpose of counteracting the cult of renuncia- 
tion generally encouraged by the Upanisads, there grew what may be called 
secular and materialistic tendencies best manifested in a work like the Artka sdstra 
of Kautilya. And, finally, there emerged a form of Hinduism which steered clear 
of the heterodoxy of Buddhism and Jainism on the one hand and the revivalism 
of the Sutra- Vedanga movement on the other. It was a federation of tribal 
religious cults, most of which were originally non- Vedic in provenance and 
which tended to converge in the course of historical development — ^this federa- 
tion being held together by the running thread of formal allegiance to the 
Vedas. The literature relating to the second movement, the Sutra- Vedanga 
literature, has been already dealt with in the previous section on the Vedic 

6 The topics discussed in this section are dealt with more elaborately in the next three articles of 
this Part. 
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literature. Now we are concerned with the literature of the fourth movement 
which proved to be of the greatest consequence in the history of India, namely, 
Hinduism. The main characteristics of this new religious movement may 
broadly be set forth as follows: (i) The indigenous popular gods, such as Siva 
and Vis^iu and His various incarnations, superseded the Vedic gods, such as 
Indra and Varuna; [it] The doctrine of bhakti or devotion to a personal God 
began to prevail, and the different religious practices associated with it, such as 
piija (worship), replaced the Vedic sacrificial ritual; (m) The ideal of lokasan- 
graha (social solidarity) acquired as much importance as the Upanisadic 
ideal of atma-jnana (Self-realization). Consequently, Karma-yoga came to be 
encouraged as against Sannyasa; {iv) The response of Hinduism to external 
and internal challenges was one of gradual assimilation and adaptation rather 
than of opposition and isolation, and the tendency to synthesize various religious 
practices and philosophical doctrines into a single harmonious way of life and 
thought became prominent; {v) A new polity and statecraft was sponsored. 

The influence of some of these trends in Hinduism becomes evident even 
in the ancillary texts of the different Vedic schools, such as the pariiistas, the 
prqyogas, and the paddkatis, all of which, of course, belong to a fairly late date. 
The Vaikhanasa-Sutras, for instance, which claim to belong to a school of the 
Tajur-Veda, are actually related to a Vaisijava school in South India. Similarly, 
the Baudhayam Grhya-pari^sta-sutra deals with some aspects of Visnu-pujd. Such 
texts, though ostensibly Vedic, have taken over many non-Vedic beliefs and 
practices. 


THE BHAGAVAD-GlTA AND THE EPICS 

The characteristics of Hinduism, as just set forth, are best reflected in the 
Bhagavad-Gitd which may, indeed, be regarded as the principal scripture of this 
new religious ideology. They are also reflected in the character of Krsna, its 
enunciator, as portrayed in the great epic, the Mahabharata, which is in 
many ways a unique literary phenomenon. It is by far the biggest single 
literary work known to man. Its vastness is aptly matched by the encyclopaedic 
nature of its contents and the universality of its appeal. The claim is traditionally 
made, and fully justified, that in matters pertaining to dharma (religion and 
ethics), artha (material progress and prosperity), kdma (enjoyment of the 
pleasures of personal and social life), and moksa (spiritual emancipation), 
whatever is found in this epic may be found elsewhere; but what is not found 
in it will be impossible to find anywhere else. 

The Mahdbhdrata, as we know it today, is the outcome of a long process of 
addition, assimilation, expansion, revision, and redaction. Presumably, it 
originated as a bardic-historical poem called Jaya, which had the eventful 
Bharata war as its central theme. In the course of time, a large amount of 
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material belonging to the literary tradition of the sutas (bards), which had 
been developing side by side with the mantra tradition embodied in the Vedic 
literature, was added to the historical poem, thereby transforming it into the 
epic Bhdrata. This transformation oijaya into Bhdrata received added momen- 
tum from another and, from our point of view, more significant factor, the rise 
ol Krsnite Hinduism. The protagonists of this religion realized that the bardic 
poem, which enjoyed wide currency, would serve as the most efficient vehicle 
for the propagation of their ideology. So they redacted the poem in such a way 
that the Bhagaoad-Gita becarhe the corner-stone of the new epic superstructure, 
with Krsna as its central character. Thus we find that this new literary product, 
Bhdrata, had derived its bardic-historical elements from the ancient suta tradi- 
tion and its religio-ethical elements from Krsnite Hinduism, and upon this was 
gradually superimposed elements derived from Brahmanic learning and culture 
and from other elements of Hinduism. The result was that Bhdrata became the 
Mahdbhdrata. Indeed, it is on account of the contributions of Krsniaism, Brahma- 
nism, and Hinduism that the Mahdbhdrata became a veritable treasure-house of 
religious beliefs and practices. 

The Mahdbhdrata, which must have assumed its present form in the first 
centuries before and after Christ, is traditionally believed to consist of 100,000 
stanzas divided into eighteen parvans. Some typical religious sections are: the 
Surya-ndmdsta-htaka {Aranyakaparaan), the Sanat-sujdtiya {Udyogaparvan), the 
Bhagavad-Gitd and the Vdsudem-stuti [Bhtsmaparoan), the Satarudriya [Dronaparvan), 
the Jdpakopdkhydna, the Ndrdya^iya, and the Unchaorttyupdkkfdna {Sdntiparvan), 
the Siva-sahasrandma-stotra, the Gavgd-stava, and the Visniisahasrandma-stotra [Anu- 
idsanaparvari), the Ihara-stuti and the Anu-Gitd {Ahiamedhikaparvan). There is also 
the Hanvamh which is traditionally regarded as a khilaparvan of the great epic. 

If the Mahdbhdrata (with the Harivarhsa) glorifies the Krsna incarnation, 
the other epic, the Rdmdyar^a, gives an account of the Rama incarnation. This 
incarnation is traditionally believed to have been earlier than the Krsna in- 
carnation; composition of the Rdmdyana, however, which is largely the work of 
a single poet named Valmiki, seems to have begun after that of the Mahdbhdrata, 
but ended before the Mahdbhdrata assumed its final form. The Ayodhya episode 
in the Rdmdyai]xi probably has some historical basis; but with the exile of Rama, 
the theme of the poem is enlarged to epic proportions, and the prince of Ayodhya 
becomes transformed into an incarnation of the highest God. Cleverly inter- 
woven with these two strands is a third, that of an agricultural myth. Compared 
with the Mahdbhdrata, the Rarndyarja presents a more unitary structure; it is not 
too overloaded with extraneous sautic (bardic) material and is distinguished 
by several features of classical Sanskrit poetry. It has seven kdndas ^the entire 
seventh kdnda evidently is a later interpolation. It contains several sections of 
religious significance, such as the Surya-stava (which is also called Aditya-hrdaya- 
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stotra) by Agastya and the Rama-stuti by Brahma (both in the Tuddha-kdnda) . 
Its principal religious appeal, however, springs from the idealized domestic and 
social virtues which its characters embody. Indeed, this appeal has, tlirough 
the centuries, proved to be direct and sustained. 

THE PURANAS 

As texts, the Puranas are chronologically of a much later date than the two 
epics; for, their final redaction was accomplished in the age of the Guptas. 
Conceptually, however, they belong to the ancient literary tradition of the 
sutaSy which is also known as the itihasa-purat^a tradition. It is customary to divide 
the itihdsa-purdna literature into three broad classes: itihdsa or epic history, 
represented by the Mahdbhdrata ; kdvya or epic poetry, represented by the 
Rdmdyam; and pur ana or epic legends, represented by the Puranas. Pur dm is 
traditionally defined as comprising five main topics: sarga (creation), pratisarga 
(dissolution and recreation), vamsa (divine genealogies), manvantara (ages of 
Manus), and vanudnucarita (genealogies of kings). This definition clearly indi- 
cates that the Puranas, in their original form, had very little to do with 
religious beliefs and practices. But none of the Puranas, as we know them today, 
strictly adhere to the five topics mentioned in the definition, the panca-laksana. 
Nor do they adhere even to the five additional topics, altogether forming the 
daia-laksam (ten topics) . The five additional topics are : vrtti (means of livelihood), 
raksd (incarnations of gods), mukti (final emancipation), hetu (living beings), 
and apdh-aya (Brahman). In the course of the growth of the Puranas many more 
subjects came to be incorporated into them, and these dealt with religious 
instruction, sectarian cults, and rituals. Some of the topics thus included were: 
ddm (gift), vratas (vows), tirtha (place of pilgrimage), Praddha, bhakti, and avatdra 
(incarnation of God). It is these subjects which have given the Puranas their 
religious character, thus confirming their claim to be the Veda of the common 
people. 

Tradition speaks of eighteen Mahapuranas. These are: the Brahma, the 
Padrm, the FifKM, the Vdyu, the Bhdgavata, the Mdradiya, the Mdrkandeya, the 
Agni, the Bh/ioisya, the Brahma-vaivarta, the Vardha, the Linga, the Skanda, the 
Vdrmm, the Kurma, the Matsya, the Garuda, and the Brahmdnda Purdnas. They 
are classified either as sdttvika, tdmasa, and rdjasa (as in the Padma Purd^a), or 
in accordance with the divinity (such as Visnu, Siva, Brahma, Dew) which 
they glorify (as in the Skanda Purdna). 

Tradition also speaks of eighteen Upapura^as, upa meaning ‘secondary’. 
These are: the Sanatkumdra, the Ndrasimha, the Nanda, the Swadharma, the 
Durvdsas, the Mdradiya, the Kdpila, the Vdmana, the UJanas, the Mdnava, the 
Vdru^a, the Kali, the Mahehiara, the Samba, the Saura, the Pdrdiara, the Mdrica, 
and the Bhdrgava Puranas. The Upapurapas are obviously of a later date 
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than the Mahapuranas and are more emphatically sectarian. Originally their 
number may have been much larger. 

The Bhagavata Purdna, which is of special interest, appears to have been 
produced in the Tamil country some time between the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. It is intensely religious in character and has wielded very great 
influence over the succeeding periods of the history ofVaisnavism. 

Among other significant works may be mentioned the Brhat Samkitd of 
Varahamihira (a.d. 550). Though it is a work on astronomy and astrology, it is 
almost encyclopaedic in scope and contains much material of a religious 
character, such as details of private and public worship, works of charity, 
iconography, and temple architecture. The Adhydtma Rdm^am (fifteenth cen- 
tury), which is part of the Brahman^ Purdna, is usually treated as an independent 
work. It is an attempt to superimpose monistic Vedanta on the doctrine of 
devotion to Rama. Among the manuals dealing with bhakti are: the Bhakti- 
Sutras of Narada (tenth century) ; the Bhakti-Sutras of Sandilya (earlier than the 
tenth century) ; the Bhakti-ratndvali (a.d. 1400), an anthology compiled by Visnu 
Puri containing passages relating to bhakti taken from the Bhagavata Purdm; 
and Vallabha’s Bhakti-vardhini. Several imitations of the Bhagavad-Gita were 
attempted. Among them the better known ones are the Ihara-Gitd which occurs 
in the Kurma Purdrja and is itself a Pdiupata (Saivite) redaction of a Vaisnava 
work, and the Avadhuta-Gitd which is regarded as one of the Sannydsa 
Upanisads. 


THE DHARMA-SASTRAS 

The Dharma-lastras, or Smrtis, are religious in character and are more or 
less similar to the Dharma-Sutras. They have preserved the traditional rules 
governing personal, domestic, and social behaviour. The best-known work 
among them is the Mam Smrii. This work, which is also called ^tBhrgu Sarhhitd, 
seems to belong to the period when the Mahdbhdrata was undergoing its final 
redaction. Consisting of twelve chapters, it begins with a statement regarding 
the process of creation, and then proceeds to lay down, in the next five chapters, 
rules of conduct for persons belonging to the different varnas and to the different 
ddramas. It then goes on to discuss the duties of kings, the administration of 
justice, and, at some length, eighteen sections of law. The final sections mention 
some prdyaicittas and include a desultory discussion of a few philosophical 
topics such as karma and the gur/as (qualities). 

The other Smrtis mostly follow the pattern of the varnahama-dharma as laid 
down in the Manu Smfti. It is only in the matter of vyavahdra (civil and criminal 
law) that these law books appear to differ from one another. For instance, the 
Tdjnavalkya Smrti, which belong to the fourth— fifth centuries a.d. is divided 
into three clear-cut sections: religious law; civil and criminal law; and expia- 
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tion. It puts greater stress upon private law than upon criminal law, and shows 
great advance over the Mam Smrti in the law of inheritance. An interesting 
work, of the nature of a ‘digest of law’, is the Caturvarga-cintamatf.i by Hcmadri 
(1260-1309). He deals especially with various topics of religious significance 
such as vratas, ddnas, ^addhas, pilgrimages, and ritual. 

In ancient and medieval India, religion and philosophy, generally speak- 
ing, were not sharply demarcated. The literature relating to the various systems 
of philosophy developed almost independently of religion. This literature, 
which divides into three principal classes, the Sutras, the expository works on 
the Sutras, and independent treatises, is quite extensive. We shall not deal with 
it, however, in this survey of religious literature. 

The ethico-didatic literature in Sanskrit (and not a little of the poetical 
and dramatic literature) may be characterized as religious so far as theme and 
ultimate purpose are concerned. However, for obvious reasons, this literature 
too cannot be dealt with here. Thus we now come to two types of distinctively 
religious literature in Sanskrit, the Tantras and the Stotras. 

THE TANTRAS OR AGAMA g ASTRAS: THEIR DOCTRINES 

Tantra is a generic term denoting the literature of certain religious cidts 
which began to come into prominence within Hinduism (and, for that matter, 
within Buddhism) from a.d. 500. This literature did not necessarily arise to 
oppose the Veda which, in Hinduism, claimed some kind of formal authority. 
It averred, however, that while the Vedas sufficed for earlier ages, now, in the 
kali-yuga (the last of the four ages), their doctrines and practices had lost their 
appeal. The Tantras therefore claimed the place of the Vedas as the authorita- 
tive religious literature of the new age. Their stand was, however, paradoxical. 
On the one hand, the Tantras sought to democratize Hinduism by removing 
the barriers of sex and caste; on the other hand, they laid down strict rules 
regarding the initiation of sadkakas (aspirants practising religious discipline) 
into their secret doctrines. 

In the Kamikagama’ this definition of Tantra is given : ‘The Tantra is so 
called because it unfolds the manifold meanings of the Reality through formulae 
of the science of religion, and also because by its own virtue it works out the 
salvation of all.’ 

The Tantras comprise esoteric teachings and mystic practices of various 
kinds. Their dogmas and ethics are more or less similar to those of Brahmanic 
Hinduism. But their distinctive feature is their religious practices which include 
mantra (sacred formula addressed to a deity); blja (mystical letter or syllable 

^ Tanoti vipuldn arthdn tattvamantrasamdiritan ; 

Trdnahca kurute yasmat tantram iiyabhidhiyate, 

(Kamikagama) 
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which forms an essential part of the mantra ) ; yantra (mystical diagram) ; ryasa 
(mental appropriation or assignment of various parts of the body to tutelary 
deities); mudrd (particular positions or intertwinings of the fingers); mandala 
(mystical diagram without bija letters) ; yaga (sacrifice) ; yoga (meditation) and 
updsand (worship) ; and jaft'a (going on a pilgrimage). 

The Tantras also deal with the various details of pujd and orgiastic rites as 
well as temple architecture and iconography. Many of the later sectarian 
Upanisads are of the nature of Tantras, while the influence of the Tantras on 
some of the Puranas is quite unmistakable. A Tantra text, whose authorship is 
usually anonymous, normally consists of four parts or padas which deal respect- 
ively with vidyd or jndm (soteriological theology) ; kriyd (practices of the cult) ; 
caryd (personal and social behaviour) ; &ndyoga (psycho-physiological discipline). 

Unlike the Veda, the Tantras, whose number is indeed large, are emphati- 
cally sectarian in character. They relate mainly to three sects; the Saiva, the 
Vaisriava, and the Sakta, The Tantric texts belonging to these sects are called 
respectively: the Agamas, the Saihhitas, and the Tantras. It is generally 
believed that the Agamas originated in Kashmir, the Sariihitas in various parts 
of India, but particularly in Bengal and South India, and the Tantras in Bengal 
and in eastern and north-eastern India. 

In the Sabda-kadpadruma^ (a lexicon) this definition of Agama is given: ‘The 
Agama is so called because it came from the lips of Siva, the five-mouthed one; 
because it was listened to by Parvati, the daughter of the Mountain; and be- 
cause it was honoured by Vasudeva (Vis^iu).’ 

There are twenty-eight Saiva Agamas, and they are traditionally believed 
to have originated from the five mouths of Siva. Five of them came from the 
sadyojdta mouth (the mouth of the aspect of spontaneous manifestation). These 
are; Kdmika, Togaja, Cintya, Karana, and Ajita. Five of them came from the 
vdmadeva mouth (the mouth of the aspect of shining attractiveness). These are: 
Dipta, Sukxma, Sahasra, Arhsumat, and Suprabheda. Five of them came from the 
aghora mouth (the mouth of the benign aspect). These are: Vijaya, Mihhdsa, 
Svdyarhbhuva, Anala, and Vira. Five of them came from the tatpurusa mouth (the 
mouth of the aspect of the supreme Person or Consciousness). These are: 
Raurava, Mdkuta, Vimala, Candrajndna, and Bimba. Eight of them came from the 
isdna mouth (the mouth of the aspect of the supreme Lord or supreme Power) . 
These are: ProdgUa, LaKta, Siddha, Santana, Sarvokta, Pdramedvara, Kirana, 
and Vdtula. 

As many as 207 Updgamas are also mentioned; and side by side with the 
basic Agamas there exists an abundant literature pertaining to the 

^ Agatam paficavaktrdt tu gataflca ginjdnane; 

Mataflca vasudevasya tasmad dgamam ucyate, 

(Sabda-kalpadruma ) 
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Saiva ritual. These works were produced by such teachers as_ Aghora-si\'a- 
carya and Soma-Sambhu. The epoch of the redaction of the Agamas is un- 
certain, but they have been profusely used by Tirumular and other Tamil writers 
and, accordingly, must have belonged to a period not later than the seventh 
century a.d. These texts have been carefully preserved in the families of gmu- 
kkals who use them in connection with their religious rites. The tradition of 
temple architecture and iconography as taught in the Saiva Agamas is still 
living. Historically, the Agamas also exercised deep influence in the ancii*nt 
kingdoms of South-East Asia. 

The principal Tantric Vaisnava cult is known as Pancaratra, a name that 
is variously interpreted. The best view is perhaps to understand it as alluding 
to the five nights during which five discourses were given by Narayana to Siva, 
Brahma, Indra, the ^tsis, and Brhaspati, respectively. Traditionally, 108 
Samhitas of the Pancaratra are mentioned, though their number is sometimes 
given as 215 or even 290. The entire corpus of the Pancaratra literature is be- 
lieved to consist of fifteen million verses. The Pancaratra Samhitas are given 
various names such as Ekayana-Veda, Mula-Veda^ Mula-Sruti, Pancama-Veda, 
and Makopanisad, and some of them are specially honoured. For instance, three 
Samhitas, the Sattvata, the Pauskara, and the Jaydkhya Samhitas, are said to cons- 
titute the ratna-trayi (jewel-triad). The Ahirbudhnya Sarhhita is, however, better 
known since it was the first to have received critical treatment in modern times. 
This Sarhhita is believed to have originated in Kashmir early in the fifth century 
A.D. The major part of it is devoted to discussions of kriya and carya rather than 
oijnSna zjadyoga. In one section, however, it presents an interesting survey of 
various systems of religion and philosophy. The ratna-trayi is presumably older 
than the Ahirbudhnya Sarhhita, the oldest work being perhaps the Sattvata (third 
century). Among other well-known Sarhhitas are the following: The Isvara is 
perhaps one of the earlier ones produced in South India ; it is quoted by Yamuna, 
Ramanujans teacher. The Parama and the Pauskara are quoted by Ramanuja. 
The Brhadbrahma is believed to belong to what is known as the Mdrada Patica- 
rdtra; it contains prophecies regarding Ramanuja and must therefore bo later 
than the twelfth century. The Jndndmrta-sdra also belongs to the Ndrada Puhea- 
rdtra and contains the glorification of Krsna and Radha; it is thus dose to lh<' 
Vallabha system. We may also mention the Kdsyapa, the Pdramehaia and the 
Lakmi Samhitds, 

Side by side with the Pancaratra there also developed the Tantric Vaisiiava 
cult known as the Vaikhanasa. The Vaisnava temples in South India, and to a 
certain extent in Rajasthan and Orissa, are governed either by the Pancaratra 
canons or by the Vaikhanasa canons. For instance, the religious rites at the 
Varadaraja temple at Kanchipuram and at the Sriranganatha temple at 
Srirangam are performed according to the Pancaratra; while those at the 
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Venkatesvara temple at Tirupati are performed according to the Vaikhanasa 
(though, curiously enough, at the temple of Padmavati, Venkatesvara’s consort, 
the rites are performed according to the Pancaratra). Similarly, some specific 
Samhitas are regarded as authoritative at specific temples, as for instance, the 
Pauskara and the Pdramehara at the Srirahganatha temple; ihojaydkhya and the 
Pddma at the Varadaraja temple; and the Sdttvata and the Isvara at Melkote, 
though the Pddma Samhitd is seen generally to govern the Vais^ava pujd. 

Though the SaJkta Tantras are traditionally believed to exist in three groups 
of sixty-four texts each, their actual number, as known from several manuscript 
catalogues, is very much larger. The chronology of the Tantras is difficult to 
determine, but it may be pointed out that even in the Mahdbhdrata there are 
indications of the influence of the Tantras. Also, some elements of the Tantras 
have been epigraphically documented since a.d. 424. 

The more important of the Tantras originated in the Kaula school. The 
Mahdnirvdna T antra, which is perhaps next to the Bhagavad-Gitd in popularity, 
is a late work (eighteenth century) and was produced in Bengal. It may be 
regarded as presenting the Sakta doctrine and practices in the most representa- 
tive manner. Brahman is identified with Sakti, the ultimate principle being 
necessarily female. Among the many topics dealt with in this Tantra are: panca- 
tattva (the five principles) ; panca-makdra, the five ot’j: matsya (fish), rmdrd 
(parched grains used in tantrika worship), madya (liquor), mdrhsa (meat), 
maithuna (coition) ; cakra-pujd (worship in a circle) ; and symbolic meditation on 
Sakti. Its metaphysics is not different from the Saihkhya and the Vedanta, 
and its dharma (social ethics) seems to have been adopted from the Mam 
Smfli. 

The Kuldrnava Tantia speaks of six forms of dedra, but emphasizes that moksa 
is possible only through that dedra ordained by kula (the community)., It also 
insists that the five makdras must not be employed except in strictly esoteric 
circles. Among the other Tantras, the Tantra-rdja deals, in its first part, with 
the Srt-yanlra; the Kula-cuddmani serves as, a popular manual on Tantric ritual; 
the Prapanca-sdra discusses the ‘essence of the universe’ ; the Jndrwrnam concerns 
kumdri-pujana (worship of a maiden as the goddess), which it regards as the 
highest sacrifice; the expounds the esoteric significance of mantras 

and yantras; the Togini includes the mdhdtmya (the peculiar efficacy or virtue) 
of the Kamakhya temple; and the Gandharva speaks of images. 

Other important Sakta texts are the Sricakra-sambhdra, the Kdmakald-vildsa, 
the Advaita-bhdvopanisad, and the Satcakra-rdruparjxi. The Devi-mdhdirnya (sixth 
century) is included in the Mdrkandeya Purdria in which Devi is glorified as the 
eternal Universal Mother. A commentary on this Purana, called Daidnga, 
gives a detailed description of the Sakta pujd. The Devi-Bhdgavata Purdiyi (a.d. 
1 100) is a Sakta counterpart of the Vaisnava Bhdgavata Purdna. The Adbhuta- 
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Ramayam is obviously a late work designed to introduce the Sakti cult into 
Vais^iavism by elevating Sita over Rama. 

THE STOTRAS 

Stotra literature in Sanskrit is very vast, for stotras are prayers or hymns. 
Indeed, one wonders whether any proper count has ever been made, or can be 
made, of the works belonging to this class. This literature enjoyed the widest 
currency among the people. The tradition of prayers and hymns is quite ancient 
and may be traced back to the Rg-Veda. Stotras have been included in the epics, 
the Pur anas, and the Tantras; and some epic poems contain fine specimens of 
hymnal poetry. Among these are the hymn to Visnu (Kalidasa, Ragfmvaths'a, 
X) ; the hymn to Brahma (Kalidasa, Kumdrasambhava, II) ; the hymn to Maha- 
deva (Bharavi, Kirdtdrjuniya closing canto); the hymn to Kr§na (Magha, 
Sihpdlavadha, XIV); and the hymn to Candi (Ratnakara, Haravijaya, XLVII). 
In a sense, the nandi verses (invocations) in Sanskrit dramas may also be 
regarded as religious lyrics. But the larger part of the stotra literature originated 
independently. Apart from single works of more or less definite authorship, 
there are many collections of stotras available in print which include many 
anonymous stotras. Among these collections are: Brhat-slotia-muktdkdra, the two 
Brhat'Stotra-ratndkaras, the Brhat-stava-kavaca-mdld, and some of the gucchakas 
of the Kdoya-mdld. 

The major stotras usually relate to one of the five divinities : Gaiiapati, Surya, 
Siva, Sakti, and Visnu, most of the prayers being addressed to Siva who also 
receives most of the praise. Then there are stavas addressed to the ten incarna- 
tions of Visnu, either individually or collectively. Again, a substantial number 
of stotras are addressed to what may be called localized divinities, such as 
Venkatesa of Tirupati, Minaksi of Madurai, Vi^vanatha of Varanasi, and 
Sriranganatha of Srirangam. Minor divinities like Sasthi, Sitala, and Manasa, 
rivers, and holy places also have their share of stotras. Stotras have, a twofold 
appeal, religious and literary. Actually, however, the majority of stotras, with 
a few noteworthy exceptions, are known for their religious appeal rather than 
for their lyricism. And even this spiritual appeal is characterized by conven- 
tionalized idiom rather than by an effusion of religious emotion. 

An early stotra, attributed to Bat^a (seventh century), is the Car}.di-sataka. 
It is in praise of Mahi^dsura-mardinl (the goddess who slew the buffalo demon) 
and has one hundred and two verses, mostly in sragdhaid metre. The Surya- 
iataka by Baija’s contemporary and close relative Mayura has, however, received 
greater approbation from literary critics. The great Sankaracarya is tradi- 
tionally said to have composed nearly two hundred stotras. Among those which 
seem to be genuinely his work we may mention the Ananda-lahari (twenty 
verses in Rkharir^i metre) ; the Saundarya-lahari in praise of Sakti (one hundred 
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and three in sikharini, the last verse being in vasantatilaka metre) ; the Mohamud- 
gara which is also known as the Dvada^a-panjarikd; the Bhaja~govindam which 
is also known as the Carpata-panjari', the Harimide; and the Sivaparadha-ksama- 
panxi. In most of these, devotional fervour is well-matched by poetic elegance, 
and deep mysticism by musical rhythm. 

The Pancasati describes the physical charms of Kamaksi, the Mother Goddess, 
in erotic terms, and is ascribed to the poet Muka who is believed to be a con- 
temporary of Sahkaracarya. The Sivamahimnah-stotra, which is ascribed to 
Puspadanta (ninth century), is perhaps more philosophical than religious in 
tenor, and it has over twenty commentaries. To about the same period belongs 
the Devi-sataka of Anandavardhana (a.d. 850) ; it seems to have been planned 
more as an essay in alamkdra than as a religious hymn. The hymnal literature 
produced by the Kashmiri poets includes: the Stava-cintdmani of Bhatta 
Narayana (ninth century) ; the Siva-stotrdvali of Utpaladeva (tenth century) ; 
the Bhdvopahdra of Gakrapaninatha (eleventh century) ; and the Ardhandrihara- 
stotra of Kalhana (twelfth century). The Sdmba-pancdiikd, which is a hymn to the 
Sun-god, and which is traditionally attributed to Krsna’s son Samba, is also 
probably the work of a Kashmiri poet. 

Coming from Kashmir to Kerala, we may mention the Mukunda-mdld oi 
Kulasckhara (a.d. 700). It has only about thirty verses (the number varies 
in different versions), but it is remarkable for its devotional earnestness and the 
author’s sense of style. Ndrdyai}lya by Narayana Bhatta of Kerala (a.d. 1585), 
on the other hand, is an extensive poem of one thousand verses and is laboured 
in both form and content. It glorifies Krspa of Guruvayur, who is said to have 
cured the author of his asthma. Among stotra texts belonging to the Vi^ista- 
dvaita school are the Stotra-ratm of Yamunaeaxya (eleventh century), the Gadya- 
traya of Ramanuja (eleventh-twelfth century), and Nydsa-dahka and A§iabhu- 
jdstaka by Vedanta De^ika. Jagannatha Pandita (seventeenth century) wrote 
five laharis (books of verse) which present a pleasing combination of sincere 
devotion, deep learning, and great poetic ability. They are: Amrta, Sudhd, 
Gangd, Karund, and Laksmi laharis, Nilakaptha Diksita of about the same 
period wrote a hymn to Minaksi, called Ananda-sdgara-stava; while his pupil 
Ramabhadra wrote three poems in praise of Rama’s various weapons, and the 
Vari}amdld-stotra which is an alphabetically arranged eulogy of Rama. Hymnal 
literature was also produced in connection with the Caitanya movement, such 
as the Siksdstaka by Caitanya himself (fifteenth century), the Stava-mdld of Rupa 
Gosvamin, and the Stavdvali of Raghunathadasa. 

ARTISTIC RELIGIOUS POETRY 

Besides such prayers and hymns, Sanskrit is rich in religious poetry which 
is very artistic. The inspiration for this kind of poetry is derived mainly fi:om 
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the Bhdgavata Purdnxi. The Knna-karriamrta of Lila^uka, who is also known as 
Bilvama,hgala (twelfth century), is a striking collection of devotional lyrics 
in which the sentiment of hhakti for the youthful Krsna is expressed through 
religio-erotic idiom and imagery. The work has come down in two main 
recensions, of which the south-western recension has three dhasas (sections) 
of over a hundred verses each; while the Bengal recension has only one divdsa 
of one hundred and twelve verses. The Gitagomnda by Jayadeva (twelfth 
century) is a unique work in many respects. It presents a series of what may 
be called musical monologues by three characters, Krsna, Radha, and Radha’s 
companion. The action takes place in Vmdavana in the background of the 
rdsakridd (the sportive dance of Krsria and the gopis, milkmaids). Its central 
theme is that rasa, the realization of blissful personal communion with the 
Lord, is the final goal of all religious activity. This theme is vivified by Jayadeva 
through his masterly exploitation of the media of poetry, music, and abhinaya 
(gesture-dance). The Gitagovinda is variously described as a lyric drama, a 
pastoral, an opera, a melodrama, and a ydtrd (a popular dramatic enter- 
tainment). It has twelve cantos, and each canto contains paddvalis (songs) 
set to different rdgas (melody patterns). These songs are introduced by one 
or two metrical stanzas which seem intended to be sung in chorus. The great 
popularity of the Gitagovinda is vouched for by its several imitations. In some 
of these, Rama and Sita or Siva and Parvafi take the place of Krsna and Radha. 
Vallabhacarya’s son, Viththale^vara (fifteenth century), wrote the §rngdra-rasa- 
mandana. It contains songs modelled on Jayadeva’s compositions. Another 
work, the KrsryMld-tarangirii by Narayanatirtha (a.d. 1700) also contains 
devotional lyrics set to different rdgas. But the truly glorious period of Sanskrit 
religious poetry — or, for that matter, of Sanskrit poetry in general — must be 
said to have ended in the twelfth century with Jayadeva himself. 
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THE GREAT EPICS 

'^HE Ramdyana and the Mahabharata represent both the ethos and the epos 
oF ancient India. The Ronn^o'^tty according to tradition, owes its origin 
to an extraordinary circumstance. A fowler’s arrow killed one of a pair of 
curlews. Moved to pity at this tragic incident, the sage Valmiki cursed the 
fowler, but he did so in a verse which came out spontaneously from his lips. 
This poetical expression of profound grief is said to have been the first verse 
composed (in the epic period); and the sage, who became the author of the 
Ramdyana, is called the ddikavi, the first poet of the classical period of Sanskrit 
literature. Anandavardhana (ninth century a.d.), the famous rhetorician, 
analysing Valmiki’s state of mind as he reacted to the pathetic sigh t of the 
bird being killed, is of the opinion that the experience had not only culminated 
in the utterance of the first verse, but also gave rise to the idea of rasa^ in 
poetry. The origin of the Mahabharata, according to tradition, is that it was 
penned by the elephant-headed deity Ga^ie^a and dictated by sage Vyasa. 

The epics had come into existence long before the art of writing was known. 
Down the centuries they were transmitted orally through, mainly, two classes 
of people: tlie (bards in the royal courts); and the kuHlavas (travelling 
singers). Before they were committed to writing, the epic stories gathered many 
accretions; and even after they were written down, additions and alterations 
continued. The diverse nature of the changes made explains the great popu- 
larity of the epics throughout the length and breadth of India. 

Though the epic stories are very old and some of them hark back to Vedic 
times, their present forms are of a much later date. It is generally believed 
that the Mahabharata had attained its present form by about the fourth 
century a.d. The Rdmdyan,a probably assumed its present shape a century or 
two earlier. 

THE RAMS.YA 151 A* 

Tradition places the Rdmdyatyi earlier than the Mahdbhdrata. The nucleus 
of the Mahdbhdrata may have been older than that of the Ramdyana, but in 

1 The subtle conception of ma makes it difficult to express the notion properly in Western critical 
terminology. The word has been translated etymologically by the terms ‘flavour*, ‘relish*, ‘gustation*, 
taste’, ‘geschmack’ or ^saveur\ but none of these renderings seems to be adequate. The simpler 
word ‘mood’, or the term ‘stimmung’ used by Jacobi may be the nearest approach to it, but the 
concept has hardly any analogy in European critical theories. Most of the terras employed have 
association of subtle meanings of their own, and are therefore not strictly applicable. S, K. De, History 
of Sanskrit Poetics^ Vol. II, p. 135# 

* The Adhyatma-Rdmdya^a and the TogavaR^iha-Rarndyarta are philosophical works and are, there- 
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their present forms the Rdmayam appears to be the earlier work. The Ramayam 
is more ornate than the Mahdbhdrata, more refined and sophisticated; tlic ballad 
style of the Mahdbhdrata is not present here. The Rdmdyaya is more or less 
a unified work. Much shorter® than the Mahdbhdrata, it does not show the 
jumble of diverse matters that is found there. 

The main story of the Rdmdyarui is briefly this : Dasaratha, king of Ayodhya, 
is about to install his eldest son, Rama, on the throne. Kaikeyi, Rama’s 
step-mother, wants her own son Bharata to be crowned king, and Rama 
to be sent into exile for fourteen years. The old and infirm king, though 
reluctant, has to agree. Rama goes to live in the forest, accompanied by his 
consort, Sita, and his brother, Laksmana. The demon-king of Lanka, 
Ravana,® abducts Sita. Rama, determined to rescue Sita, wages a dour 
war against Ravana who is ultimately vanquished and killed. Rama comes 
back to Ayodhya and assumes his position as king, with Sita as queen. The story 
of the genuine portion of the epic ends here. In the last Book, which is 
suspected by many modern scholars to be spurious, it is narrated that the 
people of Ayodhya speak ill of Rama for taking back Sita from Ravana’s 
custody and Rama banishes her in deference to public opinion. 

Weber’s suggestion that the Homeric story of Helen and the Trojan war 
exercised a deep influence on the Rdmdyaryi is not substantiated by reliable 
evidence. Two allusions in the Rdmayam to Tavanas (Greeks, lonians) have 
been proved to be spurious. As Winternitz says, ‘there is not even a remote 
' similarity between the stealing of Sita and the rape of Helen, between the 
advance on Lanka and that on Troy, and only a very remote similarity of 
motive between the bending of the bow by Rama and that by Ulysses.’* 

Some scholars, notably Weber, think that the epic was based on an ancient 
Buddhist legend of Rama, the Dasaratha Jdtaka. Winternitz, Biilckc, and others, 


fore, excluded. Such works as the G^atn-Rdindyatia, Saptarsi-Rdmdjariaj etc. arc later works dt'rivtxl 
from the epic; these have no distinctive merit and hence are also excluded here as epics. Ed. 

* The Rdmdyai^a in its present form comprises 24,000 stanzas [Hokas)^ divided into seven kdridus 

(books) i viz. Baldi Ayodhd, At ai;iya, Ki^kindkyd, Simdara, Tiiddha and UUara; th(' extant volume 
of the Mahdbhdrata contains about one lakh stanzas distributed among eighteen pnrvam 
(sections): Adi, Sabhd, Vana, Virata, Udyoga, Bhima, Drofjia, Kartjia, Salya, Saiiptika, Strf, 
Antddsana, Asvamedhtka, Asramavdsika, Mamala, Mahdpfasihdnika and Svatgdrohatia. Jn addition to 
these eighteen there is another book called the Harivarh^a which is in reality a supplcnictit 

or appendix (a khila) to the Mahdbhdrata proper. It contains more than 16,000 verses and docs 
not seem to be the work of a single poet or compiler. As a literary production, it is a jumble of 
loosely connected mass of texts — legends, myths and hymns — ^professing to glorify Vi§r.ui. The 
references to the Rdmayam^ given in this article, are according to the Nirnaya Sagara Press 
Edition, and those to the Mahdbhdrata are according to the Critical Edition spotisored by the 
BORI, Poona. 

® According to some, it is not the name of an individual king, but a title of distinction of the rulers 
of Lanka. See N. R. Navlekar, A New Approach to the Rdmayai^a, p. 267. 

* Vide MIL, Vol. I, pp. 51445. 
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however, reject this theory. But it is possible that the tranquillity and mildness 
of Rama’s character may have been, to some extent, due to the influence of 
Buddhism, which was extremely popular.^ As ‘Sita’ can be traced to the 
Taittiriya Brdhmana^ the J^g-Veda^ the Atharva-Veda^ and some of the Grhya- 
Sutras, some zealous mythologists regard these as bearing tlie first germs of the 
story of the Rdradyar^a.^ 


LITERARY CHARACTERISTICS 

In the Rdmdyam^ as compared with the Mahdbhdrata^ the art of poetry 
appears to have made great progress. To a great extent it appears to develop 
consciously, for content is no longer the sole concern of the poet; he is not a 
little concerned with form too. The poet is an adept in characterization, and 
this is displayed in a series of unparalleled portraits: Rama’s supreme sacrifice 
for the sake of his father; Laksmana’s obedience to his elder brother, at whose 
command he acts even against his conscience; the self-abnegation of Bharata 
in abjuring royal comforts during the absence of Rama; and the unflinching 
loyalty of Hanuman to his master at the cost of his personal comfort and even at 
the risk of life. Across the sea, in Lanka, we find Ravana, of tremendous physical 
and mental vigour, falling a victim to the frailties flesh is heir to. Among 
the women, Sita is the glowing example of chastity and highmindedness, the 
paragon of all domestic virtues. She spurns the pleasures of the royal palace 
in order to follow her husband and be with him in his perilous forest-life. 
Amidst the various temptations held out to her by Ravana, who seeks her love, 
her fidelity to her husband is unshaken. King Rama banishes her for no 
fault on her part; and, instead of accusing her husband, she accepts his 
decree without a word of protest, taking it as a decree of her own destiny. 
Kaikeyi, the typically designing and jealous queen, prevails upon Dasaratha, 
her husband, to banish Rama and install Bharata on the throne. She gains 
her objective, but loses the respect of her noble son. The author of the Rdmd- 
yam has thus presented a magnificent life-gallery throbbing with profound 
human appeal, and in the centre of this gallery the character of Rama shines 
and shines almost like the Pole Star. He is a model son, husband, brother, 
king, warrior, and man. Though occasionally dazzled by flashes from his 
superhuman nature, we are not ‘blinded or bewildered’ by them. 

The use of simile and imagery in the Rdmdyana is superb. King Dasaratha, 
overwhelmed with grief, is compared to the sun under eclipse, to fire covered 
by ashes, to a lake the water of which has dried up*^ and so on. In the A^oka 

6 Of Ibid., p. 510. 

® Gf. Monier Williams, Indian Wisdom, p. 348 n. 1 and p. 362 n. Sec also A. A. Macdoncll, A 
Histoij of Sanskrit Literature, p. 262, and HIL, pp. 515-16. 

7 Ram., II. 34.3. 
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grove, Hanuman catches a glimpse of the emaciated Sita. She looks, he thinks, 
like the thin line of the crescent moon (V. 15. 19), the flame enveloped in 
smoke (V. 15. 20), a lotus destroyed by the frost (V. IB. 30). The white moon 
moving in the sky is like a swan swimming in the blue waters (V. 17. 1). 
Held in the clutches of the dreaded Rava^a, Sita warns him that temporarily 
he may overpower her, but he cannot subdue her just as a fly can swallow 
clarified butter but cannot assimilate it (III. 47. 48). The employment ol 
other figures of speech too has been done with a masterly skill and effortless 
ease. 

The poet’s description of nature is also masterly. The Rdmayaria, unlike the 
Mahabhdrata, brings out the close relationship between external nature and 
internal nature expressed in the minds and moods of people. There is, more- 
over, a suggestiveness in the picture of nature drawn by the author of the 
Rdmayana. In the Mahdbharata, descriptions are merely objective, but here the 
poet brings personal experience or his own interpretation to bear upon his 
depiction of nature. Unlike the other epic, the Rdm^ay.a creates an idyll out of 
nature and produces a lyrical effect. The sad prospect of Rama’s going into 
exile casts a shadow of gloom not only on the minds of the people, but also on 
nature all around. The wind has lost its cool gentleness, the stars are devoid 
of radiance, gone is the brilliance of the moon, and all Ayodhya reels like an 
ocean agitated (II. 41). 

The description of the rainy season in the Ramdyan.a (IV. 28) reveals the 
dexterous hand of a true artist. Flashes of lightning are fancied to be wounds 
on the body of the blue firmament. Vapour, rising from the summer-parched 
earth after it is wet with showers, appears to Rama like the tears shed by SitS.® 
As Rama watches streaks of lightning, again his thoughts turn to Sita. The 
lightning tries to pierce the dark clouds and shines through them, but its dazzling 
brightness is dimmed by them as Sita, in Rava^a’s captivity, is emaciated 
and bereft of all her lustre as she struggles to escape.® Then the rumbling 
clouds, with their banners of lightning unfurled and garlands of cranes on, 
are described as frantic elephants on the field of battle.^ The earth, with 
luxuriant vegetation and small insects of red and velvety colour, is conceived 
as a damsel wearing a parrot-like green wrapper with pink dots of lac-dye 
(IV. 18. 24). The poet’s pen-pictures of winter (III. 16), spring (II. 56 
IV. 1), and autumn (IV. 30) are equally charming. Valmild’s descriptive 
art shows its unique power and charm also in describing the ocean (IV. 64), 
rivers (II. 1; II. 95), lakes (IV. 1), forests (I. 24; III. 15), hermitages 
(III. 11), gardens (V. 14-15), hills (II. 94), and so on. 

8 Mi., IV. 28. 7. 

» Mi., IV. 28. H-12. 

« Mi., IV. 28. 20. 

\ 
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Various sentiments have been introduced into the epic, but the main senti- 
ment is the heroic. At the same time, pathetic scenes are described with 
masterly skill. Da^aratha broken down by the separation from his dearest 
son, Rama; the city of Ayodhya bereft of Rama; Rama separated from his 
beloved; Sita pining in alien surroundings — ^these scenes are so poignantly 
described that the appreciative reader has to shed tears. The author’s 
capacity to delineate the fierce and the cruel is shown in his description of 
a grim battle, or of Bharata’s awful dream.“ 

Although ornate, the style of the epic is racy, and not pedantic. In form 
and content it is a very near approach to the mahdkdvya, as defined in poetics. 
It is thus a precursor of the vast and varied classical kdvya literature in Sanskrit. 
The epic is a kdvya of the romantic type, the element of romance being most 
marked in the Smdara-kaiida. The language is simple, and yet dignified, and 
does not indicate that straining after literary exercise which characterizes 
some later poetical works, especially those of the decadent age. The author 
of the epic appears to have been the first poet to adapt anustubh, the Vedic 
metre, to later Sanskrit literature, although with certain modifications., Valmiki 
thus may aptly be described as the father of classical Sanskrit poetry. 

Lassen and Weber, followed by some other scholars, consider the Rama 
story to be allegorical. Rama, they hold, symbolizes Aryan culture, and his 
e3q)edition against Ravana represents the cultural domination of the southern 
regions by the Aryans. According to Wheeler, the epic symbolizes the conflict 
between Brahmanism and Buddhism. Jacobi is one of those scholars who are 
of the opinion that this story is no allegory, but just an ancient Indian myth 
thus transformed into a massive narrative of earthly adventures. Monier 
Williams thinks that the story of the conflict between Rama and Ravana 
contains a moral allegory. It seeks to typify the great mystery of the struggle 
ever going on between the forces of good and evil. 

Some scholars have suggested that there is a philosophical allegory in the 
epic. Rama and Sita represent respectively Purusa and Prakrti. Marica, in 
the guise of a golden deer, is Maya. Sita, held in confinement by Ravapa, 
is the lost human soul in the grip of illusion. Rama’s search for her is the quest 
of the human soul by Purusa, the divine spirit. Sita’s fire-ordeal symbolizes 
the redemption of Prakrti from the taints of Maya. Ultimately, both Purusa 
and Prakrti enter into their original state’*'. 

ii/i2U,II.69.8.11. 

* Sri Ramakrishna imparted a new allegorical interpretation when he said: ‘Rama, who is God 
Himself, was only two and a half cubits ahead of Laksmana. But Laksmana could not see Him, 
because Sita stood between them. Laksmana may be compared to the Jiva, and Sita to Maya. 
Man cannot see God on account of the barrier of Maya.’ Vide Gospel of Sri RdmaJsrsr^ (tr.) by 
Swami Nikhilananda, Sri Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, Madras, p. 101. 

- Swami Vivekananda said in the course of a conversation that Sri Rama was the Paramatman 
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The epic is highly valuable in another respect. It seeks to hold out lofty 
ideals in the life of the individual, the family, and society; it also holds out 
high political and economic ideals. It is, in fact, an epitome of Indian civiliza- 
tion, for the highest spiritual and metaphysical ideals are also set forth, stressing 
the transience of life, so full of misery, and the eternal nature of the soul. 
While fate is recognized as extremely powerful, good actions and penances are 
stated to be the means of overcoming it. Complete surrender to God is laid 
down as the way to attaining the summum bonum of life, moksa. Verses 14-31 of 
the Ayodhyd-kanda (chapter GV) are regarded as the GUd within the epic. 

AUTISTIC MERIT 

In the view of some Western critics, the Rdmdyam as a piece of literary art 
suffers from some defects, such as diffuseness, frequent use of hyperboles, and 
exaggerations. Frederick Rtickert, for instance, who otherwise admits the 
intrinsic beauty and excellence of the Rdmdyauju in comparison to the Jliad^ 
describes it as a ‘formless fermenting verbiage’.^® Such criticism appears 
too harsh to be justified. ‘Verbiage’ may be detected here and there in the 
Ramdyaiia, but it can by no means be called ‘formless’. As stated earlier, it has 
set the pattern of the later Sanskrit kdrjya in many respects, and matter is not 
the sole concern of the poet, the manner too counts very much with him. 
Besides, verbiage, hyperbole, exaggeration, diffuseness, etc. are natural in most 
poetical literature. The Rdmdyana, therefore, could not be an exception. As 
Monier Williams puts it so beautifully, ‘It (The Rdmdyand) is like a spacious 
and delightful garden; here and there allowed to run wild, but teeming with 
fruits and flowers, watered by perennial streams, and even its most tangled 
jungle intersected with delightful pathways’.^® In fact, most of the artistic 
drawbacks of the Rdmdyana are attributable to the later versifiers who added 
to, and altered the original production by VSlmiki.^* The Ramayar^a, indeed, 
is a marvellous piece of art which India can legitimately be proud of. In the 

and that Sita was the Jxvatman, and each man’s or woman’s body was the Lanka (Ceylon). The 
Jivatman which was enclosed m the body, or captured* in the island of Lanka, always desired to be in 
affinity with the Paramatman, or Sri Rama. But tlie Raksasas would not allow it, and Raksasas 
represented certain traits of character. For instance, Vibhisana represented sattvagum; RSvana, mja^; 
and Kumbhakarna, tamos, Sattva guna means goodness; rajas means lust and passions, and tarnas dark- 
ness, stupor, avarice, malice, and its concomitants. These gut^LOs keep back Sita, or Jivatman, which 
isin the body, or Lanka, from joining Paramatman, or Rama. Sita, thus imprisoned and trying to 
unite with her Lord, receives a visit from Hanuman, the guru or divine teacher, who shows her 
the Lord’s ring, which is Brahma-jfima^ the supreme wisdom that destroys all illusions; and thus Sita 
finds the way to be at one with Sri Rama, or, in other words, the Jivatman finds itself one with 
the Paramatman. Vids Swami Vivekananda, The Complete Works^ Vol V, Advaita Ashrama, Calcutta, 
p. 415.— Ed. 

F. Rilckert, Poetisches Tagebuch (Frankfurt a. M;, 1888), p. 99. See also HILi Vol. I, p. 500. 

^3 Monier Williams, Indian Epic Poetry (Williams and Norgate, London, 1863), p. 12. 
gf. mi, op, cit. 
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whole range of Sanskrit literature, there are very few poems more charming 
than this one by the adikavL ^The classical purity, clearness, and simplicity of 
its style, the exquisite touches of true poetic feeling with which it abounds, 
its graphic descriptions of heroic incidents and nature’s grandest scenes, the 
deep acquaintance it displays with the conflicting workings and most refined 
emotions of the human heart, all entitle it to rank among the most beautiful 
compositions that have appeared at any period or in any country.’^® 

THE MAHABHARATA 

The kernel of the Mahdbhdrata story is briefly this: The Pa^davas, headed 
by Yudhisthira, and the Kauravas, headed by Duryodhana, descended 
from common ancestors. Duryodhana becomes jealous and, coveting the crown 
invites Yudhisthira to a game of dice. As the result of a rash wager, 
Yudhisthira loses his kingdom to Duryodhana and is then forced to go into 
exile, together with his brothers and Draupadi, the common consort of the 
Pandavas, for twelve years, followed by one year during which they must live 
incognito. But even when the stipulated period is over, Duryodhana refuses 
to give even a fraction of his territory to Yudhisthira, the rightful owner. 
A grim battle ensues. The Kauravas are routed and ruined, and the Pandavas 
regain their lost kingdom. 

LITERARY CHARACTERISTICS 

The Mahdbhdrata has been characterized as a ‘whole literature’,^® a ‘reper- 
tory of the whole of the old bard poetry of ancient India’.^’ The nucleus of the 
epic, as we have seen, is simple, but around this nucleus has gathered a diverse 
mass of material dealing with innumerable topics — ^legendary, didactic, ethical, 
heroic, aesthetic, philosophical, political, and so on. Of the legends, some are 
edifying and testify to the great literary skill of the author. This may be seen, 
for example, in the legends of Nala and Damayanti, of Savitri and Satyavan, 
of Dusyanta and Sakuntala. Even a casual reader is struck by the wealth of 
characters in the epic, and the way they have been so beautifully portrayed. 
The composer is obviously a keen observer of human nature, and he can 
depict a character with masterly skill. He knows the value of contrast, for he 
shows how a good character shines brighter against a bad one. Each of the five 
Pandava brothers has his own distinct traits of character. Yudhisthira, the 
eldest, never departs from the age-old path of virtue, however great his priva- 
tion or humiliation, and however grave the provocation may be. Unflinching 

^5 Monier Williams, op, ctU 

18 Gf. NIL, Vol. 1, p. 327. In the epic itself, it is described as Itihasa (1. 2. 237), Artha-sastra, 
Dharma-sastra, and Moksa-lastra (I. 56. 21). Further on, it is told that whatever is in this epic 
pccurs elsewhere, but what is not therein will not be found anywhere else (L 56. 33). 

Cf. mL, Vol. I, p. 318. 
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in his devotion to dharma, he has an unshaken faith that dharma must ultimately 
triumph. Arjuna is the warrior par excellence. Bhima, of tremendous physical 
vigour, is rather blunt and impatient; nevertheless, he is obedient to his eldest 
brother when he counsels patience and restraint. Nakula and Sahadeva are 
extremely loyal to their brothers and skilled in sword-exercise. Duryodhana 
is a designing and ambitious person. But he is well-versed in politics and state- 
craft and also in the art of warfare. Materialistic in outlook, he is concerned mainly 
with artha (wealth) and kdma (desire), and does not bother himself about 
dkanm. He thus serves as an excellent foil to Yudhisthira. Karna, the faithful 
friend of Duryodhana, is a self-made man. Though contemptuously referred 
to as the ‘son of a charioteer’, he is a master of his craft, and in the art of 
warfare he can be matched only with Arjuna. His fidelity to the Kauravas, even 
after he learned of his close kinship with the Pandavas, is ideal. His charity 
even at tremendous personal sacrifice is proverbial. 

The suffering caused by their enemies rouses the righteous wrath of 
Draupadi, the wife of the five Pandavas. Her speech’^® to spur the quiet 
Yudhisthira to action is fiery and imbued with the high Ksatriya spirit. 
GandhM, the mother of the Kauravas and wife of the blind Dhrtarastra, 
is similarly forthright. She condemns Dhrtarastra as the one who is fully res- 
ponsible for the rout and ruin of the Kauravas, thus clearly showing that she 
is not blinded by attachment to her husband or by affection for her sons. 
Her judgment is impartial and soxmd. Damayanti and Savitrl are models of 
chastity, ever solicitous of the welfare of their husbands for whose well-being 
no sacrifice is too great for them. 

The dominant sentiment in the Mahabharata is the heroic, but here too 
the pathetic sentiment is equally noteworthy. The battlefield is littered with 
corpses, some of them mutilated, others changed beyond recognition; the 
air is rent by the frantic wails of the bereaved women, in particular, of the aged 
queen-mother Gandhari, and the heart-rending laments of Dhrtarastra. Fate 
has afflicted him with blindness, and now, a forlorn father, he is doubly help- 
less. Such scenes cannot but draw forth the tears of the reader.’® The lament 
of Gandhari, is in fact a masterpiece of elegiac poetry. Some Indian critics, 
however, regard dantarasa (the quietistic sentiment) as the central sentiment 
of the epic. They believe that, through its various episodes and incidents, the 
epic seeks to create in the mind of the reader an aversion to worldly pleasures. 

The epic reveals the poet’s mastery of the art of description. The battle- 
scenes appear most vividly before our inward eye. The accounts of the forest life 
led by the Pandavas, the penances performed by Arjuna (HI. 39), the 
soayamvara, self-choice, of Draupadi (I. 176-79), and many other such scenes 

“ Mbh., III. 28, 29, 31 and 33. 

“ XiU., XI. 
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are all equally graphic. The description of Dvaitavana (III. 25) with its wealth 
of flowers and foliage, birds and beasts, and its hermitages, reveals the poet’s 
eye for colour and his ear for music, and before the mind’s eye of the reader 
it presents an unforgettable idyll. The poet of the epic is, however, as aware 
of the violent aspects of nature as of the pleasant. A most realistic picture is 
presented of the devastating storm that confronted the Pandavas on their 
way to Mount Gandhamadana: the reader vividly sees the ravages caused 
by the storm as the rivers swell with the heavy rain.®® 

In general, the style is effortless. Unlike the writers of Sanskrit poems of 
the post-Kalidasa period, particularly of the decadent period, the composer 
of the epic is concerned more with matter than with manner. The long com- 
pounds, the difficult words, and the recondite allusions which disfigure the 
poetry of the age of decadence, are absent here. There is no attempt to use tour de 
force or to show off literary skill, verbal jugglery, etc. This absence of pedantry 
makes the epic eminently readable. However, a word is necessary regarding 
the so-called Vyasa-kuta^^ or difficult passages. There are, in places, passages 
containing sort of riddles. These do not impede the comprehension of the 
epic story in a general way, but they do constitute stumbling blocks to the 
serious reader. 

The epic shows spontaneous use of figures of speech. Though the prevailing 
metre is armstubh, which is common and most suitable in such a work, there 
occurs some metrical diversity also. The flowing ballad style of the epic conjures 
up the age of simplicity and reflects its popular character. Interest is also created 
by a mass of legends and the occasional inclusion of supernatural elements, 
such as the appearance of gods and their direct intervention in human affairs. 

The epic contains beautiful imagery too. The mighty tree entwined by 
clusters of flowering creepers under which Yudhis^hira with his brothers 
gathered, immediately reminds the poet of a huge mountain surrounded 
by leviathan elephants.®® Even in the philosophical Bhagavad-GUd there are 
flashes of good imagery. Krspa’s mouth is wide agape, and as the people 
enter into it, they are fancied as insects jumping into a burning flame to 
meet with certain doom.®® Again, the heroes of the world rushing into his 
flaming jaws are seen as so many currents of rivers flowing to merge into the 
Ibid., III. 143. 

The legend goes that when sage Vyasa was about to dictate the epic to Gane^a, his ama- 
nuensis, he made it a condition that GaneSa was not to write a word without understanding the 
meaning of it. This was necessary because Gai^eSa, in turn, had agreed to write only on condition 
that Vyasa would not falter or stop while giving the dictation. So the wise Vyasa intentionally 
included these kuias because they would take Gape^a a long time to comprehend, and in the mean- 
time the sage would get a breathing time to think of new passages. 

III. 25.26. 

XI. 29 (References to the Bhagaoad^Gitd are according to the Nirnaya Sagar Press Edn.^ 

Bombay). 
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ocean.®* The effulgence of Visvarupa (the Lord’s universal form) assumed 
by Krsna standing before the perplexed Arjuna, is conceived as the brilliant 
radiance of a thousand suns rising simultaneously.®* The description of the 
ocean in the Idiparvan (1. 19) is a marvellously picturesque one. It is rich in 
detail, in colour, and in vividness. The imaginative touch also is \'ery capti- 
vating. For example, the ocean with its huge billows and whirlpools is imagined 
to be dancing with arms, the waves, uplifted. The mighty rivers rush unto it 
with proud gait. It is as if the lovelorn ladies are coming eagerly to meet their 
beloved lord. At another place, the foam of the wavy sea is fancied to be its 
laughter (III. 102. 22). In describing the hermitage of Dadhica (III. 98. 
12-17), the epic poet refers to its heavenly calm and tranquillity where creatures 
which are by nature hostile to one another have now forgotten all enmity. 

A noticeable feature of the love depicted in the epic is that it is some- 
times motivated by material considerations rather than by the dictates of the 
heart. Sakuntala, for example, is prepared to requite King Dusyanta’s love 
for her provided he promises to give the crown to her would-be son. Later, 
the king has no compunction in repudiating Sakuntala in the royal court, 
probably in order to escape the calunany spreading among the people, and to 
escape, too, discord in the royal seraglio. Arjuna’s marriage with Citrahgada 
is also a conditional one. Perhaps the age, rather than the poet, is responsible 
for such an attitude to life and love. 

The conflict of emotions, common in life, has been described in the epic 
with great ingenuity. The prospect of war between Karna and the Pai.idavas, 
all of them being her sons, makes the heart of mother Kunft tremble. She feels 
that, in this war, Arjuna is sure to be killed. A sense of shame, usual for a 
respectable lady like her, prevents her from disclosing to Karpa that he is her 
son and, as such, he should avoid a fratricidal war. But the mother in her 
prevails upon her. After a wakeful night, she approaches Karna and divulges 
the closely-guarded secret. Karna is in a dilemma. He cannot desert 
Duryodhana, his saviour and patron. On the other hand, he should not slay 
his own brothers. Torn by these sentiments, he decides to fight on Duryodhana’s 
side but to a limited extent. He assures the worried mother that he would spare 
the four Papdava brothers and. will encounter Arjuna alone; if Atjuna dies, 
Kunti will have Karna as a son in his place; if Karpa falls, Arjuna will continue 
enjoying her affection.* 

Some scholars®* have tried to find an allegory in the Mahabhdrata. One has 
suggested that the Pandavas symbolize the seasons, and Draupadr (Krsna) 
the dark earth possessed by five successive seasons. At times the seasons lose 

Ibid., 28. 

‘^Ibid., 12. 

Cf* V. S, Sukthankar, On the Meaning af the Mahabhdrata, pp. 25^21 * 
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their wealth of lustre, as in the disastrous game of dice with Duryodhana when 
Krsna is left with only a single garment, that is, the earth becomes denuded in 
winter. Another critic finds in Pandu (literally pale or white) the name of a 
royal family of a white race that migrated into India from the north and was 
afterwards known as Arjuna (literally white) . According to yet another scholar, 
the epic story is an account of the relationship and the conflict among the 
different systems of Hindu philosophy and religion. 

The epic has been a veritable fount at which the people of India, and 
indeed, of all climes and times, have drunk deep in seeking to quench their 
insatiable thirst for the truth. The key to the universal popularity of the epic 
seems to lie in the fact that it has invaluable treasure to offer on three planes : 
the mundane, the ethical, and the metaphysical.*’ On the mundane plane, it is 
a work of great art, transporting the reader to a new world vivified by intense 
imagination and masterly delineation. On the ethical plane, we find in it the 
eternal’ conflict between dhaima and adharma, with dhama having temporary 
reverses but with the ultimate and inevitable triumph of good over evil. The 
Bhagavad-GUa, the quintessence of the ethical teaching of the epic, teaches the 
philosophy of disinterested action, a philosophy highly prized by the wise of all 
ages and all lands. It also teaches us to practise samatva (equipoise) which, in- 
deed, is the essence of Toga. On the metaphysical plane, the epic demonstrates 
the ultimate Truth. And yet, in between all this, we find simple incidents which 
declare that the secret of the universal popularity of the epic is its tremendous 
human appeal — the actions of such noble characters as Yudhisthira and Kar^a, 
the exhortation of the hero-mother Vidula to her cowardly son Sanjaya to 
act like a true Ksatriya (V. 131-134), or the sage counsel of Vidura to face 
the challenges of life with aplomb and dignity (II. 69; III. 6). 

ARTISTIC MERIT 

The Mahdbharata is not a homogeneous and unified work of art. It is as a 
whole, to quote Winternitz, ‘a literary monster’ containing so many and so 
multifarious things. It has also been characterized as a ‘jungle of poetry’. All 
this is true, yet it is a fact that the epic is ‘more suited than any other book to 
afford us an insight into the deepest depths of the soul of the Indian people’.*® 
The Brahma^as utilized this popular epic as a medium for the propagation of 
their ideas among the people, ideas that were religious, philosophical, moral 
and ethical, political and economic. In doing this, they incorporated a mass 
of material, including legends and myths, into the corpus of the epic. Thus 
from the earliest times the epic literature did not emerge as an entity distinct from 
philosophy and moral and religious teaching. This accounts for the fact that, 

w Vide V. S. Sukthankar, On the Meamng of the Mahdbharata, pp 32-124, 

Of. HIL, Vol. I, pp. 326-27. 
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like the Rg-Veda and the Upanisads, the Mahdbhdrata contains beautiful poetry 
juxtaposed with philosophical or other topics which are, perhaps, to the ordinary 
reader, insipid and jejune. In the course of time, when the Buddhists assumed 
political power, they seized upon the popular Mahabharata as a convenient tool 
for the dissemination of their doctrines and moral principles. The Jains, too, 
did not lose the opportunity to spread their doctrines among the masses through 
the framework of this popular epic. The epic thus underwent changes which 
have made it a medley of miscellaneous matters. It is not, however, amorphous, 
nor is it meaningless. It has the single purpose of upholding the glory of dharma 
and proclaiming the eternal value of peace and tranquillity in society. 

While parts of the Mahabharata contain profound wisdom and at the same 
time testify to the artistic skill of the composer, there are other portions which, 
as pieces of literature, are pedestrian. This phenomenon prompted Winternitz®® 
to say that if one has to believe that the epic is by one and the same hand, then 
it must be presumed that the author was at once a sage and an idiot, a finished 
writer and a wretched scribbler. But modern research has proved that the 
Mahabharata is not one single poetic production at all; it is a literary complex. 
So the presence of portions of varying merits in one and the same work is not 
surprising. It is not fair to say that the Mahabharata began as a simple epic but 
ended in ‘monstrous chaos’. 

THE EPICS: THEIR MUTUAL RELATIONSHIP 

As has already been stated, the Rdmayana is the earlier of the two epics in 
their present forms. From the points of view of language and style, and also from 
their reflections of social conditions, however, it seems that the Mahabharata^ 
in its original form, preceded the Rdmajam in its original form. The language 
of the Raimyar^a is more refined, and its style more polished and ornate than the 
old ballad style of the Mahdbhdrata. The characters depicted in the Mahdbhdrata 
are less sophisticated, in fact more rude and rough than those in the Rdmayana. 
For instance, in the Rdmayana^ Sita, even when her chastity and patience were 
put to the severest test at the hands of Ravana or when she was banished by 
Rama, did not forsake her quiet dignity. In the Mahdbhdrata^ on the other hand, 
unrestrained emotion marks the utterances of Draupadi. The characters of 
Kau^alya and Kaikeyi, in the Rdmoyar^a, may be compared with those of the 
queens of classical Sanskrit literature; but Kunli and Gandharl, in the Mahd- 
bhdrata, are depicted as true hero-mothers of the heroic age. Another notable 
point of difference is in the descriptions of the battle-scenes. Unlike those in the 
Rdmdyaria, the battle-scenes in the Mahabharata are so vivid that one feels they 
must have been witnessed by the author himself. According to some scholars,®* 

“ Vide HIL, Vol. I, pp 460-61. 

»» Cf. HIL, Vol. I, p. 507. 
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all these differences between the two epics do not indicate a difference in age, 
but a difference in region; the epics are seen as representing two distinct 
regions. While the Mahabharata mirrors the comparatively primitive society of 
western India, the Rdmayai^a represents the more refined society of the eastern 
region. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to determine to what extent, if at all, one 
epic influenced the other. Jacobi is of the opinion that the legend of the Mahd- 
bhdrata became an epic under the influence of the Ramayai},a. There is no in- 
controvertible evidence to support this view, but the occurrence of the Rama 
story in the Makahharata, in the Vanapanan (III. 258-75), does tend to lend 
countenance to it as a hypothesis. Yet it is not known for certain whether it was 
taken from the Ramdyam^ or from an older Rama saga. The possibility of its 
having been a later interpolation cannot also be ruled out. Moreover, this 
portion appears to be an inartistic abridgement of the Rama story, and cannot 
have enhanced the literary value of the Mahabharata. 

The soliloquy of Sudeva (III. 65. 9-25) occurring in the Nala episode of 
the Mahabharata (III. 50-78) resembles almost verbatim the longer one of 
Hanumanin the Ramayarfa (V. 15-17). It is difficult to decide which epic is 
the borrower. If we are to presume that the Ramdyana is the borrower, then the 
talents of the author of this artistic work have to be belittled. The fact that the 
passage fits into the context better in the Rdmdyana than in the MahdbMrata has 
led some scholars to think that the Mahdbhdrata is the borrower.®^ There is also 
the possibility that both the epics borrowed this portion from a common source. 
It may be mentioned here that the JValopdkhydna of the Mahdbhdrata in 
twenty-eight chapters is a beautiful poem of love. It is indeed an epic within the 
epic and, as Schlegel says, it ‘can hardly be surpassed in pathos and ethos, in 
the enthralling force and tenderness of the sentiments.’® Similarly, a portion of 
the Sabhdparvan (chapter V) of the Mahdbhdrata has a counterpart in the 
Rdmdyar}a, and it is likely that here, too, a common source inspired both the 
epics.® A further case, in which the possibility of a common source cannot be 
entirely ruled out, is seen in some passages oiths Adiparvano^ Xh.G Mahdbhdrata (I. 
60. 54-67) which are found almost verbatim in ihtRdm^ar}a (III. 14. 17-32).® 
The question as to which is the borrower cannot be answered. Some eminent 
modern scholars think that the Rdmdyat}a as an epic developed into its present 
form between the rise of the Mahdbhdrata legend and the establishment of the 
Mahdbhdrata epic; the transformation of the legend into the epic took, of course, 
several centuries. 

Gf. V. S. Sukthankar, Critical Studies in the Mahabharata, p. 412. 

32 Cited in HIL, Vol. I, p. 382. 

22 Gf. Criticed Studies in the Mahabharata, p. 413. 

2« Gf. Ibid. 
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There are almost identical passages in portions of the two epics. E. W. 
Hopkins®® has made some researches in this direction. But more remarkable is 
the resemblance between the two in some of their main episodes. For example, 
in both the epics, the heroes are to live in exile and that also for a similar 
duration; during the period of exile, the heroines are molested and taken away, 
Sita by Ravana and Viradha, and Draupadi by Jayadratha and Jatasura. 
Again, both Sita and Draupadi are given in marriage hj svayarhvara (self-choice) 
and in both the cases the deciding factor in the choice of the suitor is physical 
feat. Moreover, both Sita and Draupadi are born miraculously. 

CONCLUSION 

Both tlie epics are essentially didactic and ethical in spirit. Hence they are 
regarded as Dharma-sastras and Niti-sastras. They provide detailed guidelines 
for rulers, for statesmen, for law-givers, and for persons belonging to the four 
castes and stages of life. Both have tried to propagate the same message : It is 
virtue not vice, truth not falsehood, that ultimately wins and prevails. The 
pictures drawn in the epics of happiness, harmony, and understanding in the 
domestic and social spheres are ideal. Affection of the parents, loyalty of the 
brothers, love of the wives, obedience of the children, and so on, have an irresis- 
tible effect on the minds of the reader. ‘Indeed,’ obseiA^es Monicr Williams, ‘in 
depicting scenes of domestic affection, and expressing those universal feelings 
and emotions which belong to human nature in all time and in all places, 
Sanskrit epic poetry is unrivalled even by Greek Epos.’®® Verily, the epics reflect 
the national character of ancient India, her wisdom, her beauty, and her power. 
They are, therefore, aptly called India’s ‘national epics’, India’s ‘pride and 
treasure’. Keeping in view the two other great epics of the world, theZ/wdand the 
Odyssey, it can be said that as monuments of the human mind and as documents 
of human life and manners in ancient times, the Indian epics are no less interest- 
ing than their European counterparts.®’ The life and literature of the Indian 
people beginning from the remote antiquity down to the modem times, have 
been largely influenced by these two great epics.’*' In fact, the story of Rama 

The Guat Epic of IndiOi pp. 58-84 and pp, 403-45. 

36 Indian Wudom, p 439. 

3’ Cf. Ibid., p. 420. 

* ‘Rama (is) the ancient idol of the heroic ages, the embodiment of truth, of morality. .. Sita 
is unique... She is the very type of the true Indian woman.’ Vide Swami Vivekananda, The 
Complete Works, Vol. Ill, p. 255. ‘The internal conflicts between righteousness and filial affection in 
the mind of the god-fearing, yet feeble, old, blind King Dhrtarastra; the majestic character of tlK‘ 
grandsireBhi§maj the noble and virtuous nature of the royal Yudhisihira, and of the other four 
brothers, as mighty in valour as in devotion and loyalty j the peerless character of Kysiia, unsurpass- 
ed in human wisdom; and not less brilliant, the characters of the women — the stately queen 
Gandhari, the loving mother Kuhti, the cver-devoted and all-suffering Draupadi — these and hun- 
dreds of other characters of this Epic (the Mahdbkdrala) and those of the Rdmdya^d have been the 
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and many of the episodes of the Mahabharata are stock-subjects, which appear 
over and over again in the later literature. Many paintings, and architectural 
and sculptural pieces have also been designed after the Rdmayana and the Maha- 
bhdrata motifs. On epigraphs and coins also the influence of the epics is consider- 
able. They became so popular and famous that they travelled far beyond the 
limits of India, to the countries in the west, north, south and south-east, and to 
a great extent moulded their art and literature.®® 


cherished herilage of the whole Hindu world for the last several thousands of years and form the 
of their tlioughts and of their moral and ethical ideas. In fact, the RamSyana and the MShabha- 
rata are the two encyclopaedias of the ancient Aryan life and wfadom, portraying an ideal civilization 
which humanity has yet to aspire after.’ Vide Swami Vivekananda, TAe Complete Works, Vol. IV, 
pp. 100-101.— Ed. 

For a detailed study of the influence of the epics on the life and literature of India and abroad 
Vide CHI, Vol. II, Part I. 
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THE PURANAS 

T he Puranas are a very important branch of the Hindu sacred literature. 

They enable us to know the true import of the ethos, philosophy, and 
religion of the Vedas. They clothe with flesh and blood the bony framework of 
the Dharma-lSutras and the Dharma-Sastras. Without such a tabernacle of flesh 
and bone, the mere life-force of the Vedas cannot function with effect. It is, of 
course, equally clear that without such life-force the mere mass of flesh and bone 
will decay and crumble into dust. The Puranas relate to the whole of India so 
far as the historical portion therein is concerned and to the whole world so far 
as their ethical, philosophical, and religious portions are concerned. 

The principal purpose of the present essay is toe xamine the Purapas 
from the positive traditional point of view and show how they explain 
the Vedas and how they have built up the national culture and inspired the 
national literature. But it will be of much use to know about the critical atti- 
tude of the West and the tenability or value thereof. H. H. Wilson’s view that 
the Puranas were ‘pious frauds written for temporary purposes in subservience 
to sectarian imposture’ is as patently incorrect as it is blatantly unjust. Nor is 
it right to say that they are the expressions of a later and perverted Hinduism. 
These and other deprecatory opinions are based on insufficient knowledge and 
inadequate understanding and ai>e as much opposed to truth as to tradition. 

MEANING AND CHARACTERISTICS 

The term purarta means that which lives from of old,^ or that which is 
always new though it is old.® Works like Satapatha Brahmaria and the Chandogya 
Upanisad refer to itihdsa and purdna. But probably these two terms relate 
to the stories and parables contained in the Vedas themselves. The references 
in the Dharma-Sutras, the Rarmyatja, the Mahabharata, and Kautilya’s Artha- 
sdstra are, however, to the Puranas proper. The tradition is that sage Vyasa 
compiled the Puranas and taught them to Lomaharsaigia who was a sUta, a 
professional bard and story-teller, and that Lomaharga^a taught them to his 
six disciples. It is also said that the sUta is a person who is a non-Brahmin, the 
son of a ELsatriya father and a Brahmin mother. Even if the reciter suta was a 
non-Brahmin, what follows from it ? The Puranas were written with the object 
of popularizing the truths taught in the Vedas by presenting them in relation 
to specific personages and to the events of their lives. Modern scholars, 

I Vayu., 1.202. 

* Sankaracarya’s commentary on the Bhagavad-Gila, II. 20. 
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however, say that the Puranas must be the work of many minds of diverse 
times and that the name Vyasa indicates a mere arranger and compiler. This 
postulation seems to have been justified by several of the Puranas themselves. 
For example, the Matsya Pura^^ says that Vyasa arises in every dvaparayuga to 
re-arrange the Puranas and give them to the world. 

Some scholars find something tangible and important in the statement made 
in some of the Puranas (e.g. BrahmanM PurariaS) that the Puranas were heard 
by Brahma even before the Vedas issued out of his four mouths. From this they 
infer that the Puranas were regarded as earlier productions than the Vedas. 
They forget that some affirmations are there only by way of praise. The state- 
ments were merely meant to extol the value of the Puranas and not to deride 
or decry the eternal, self-existent, and self-proved nature of the Vedas. 
The real function of the Puranas is to explain, illustrate, and amplify the 
Vedas. 

In the Amarakosap it is said that a Purana should have five characteristics: 
sarga (primary creation), pratisarga (dissolution), varhia (genealogies of gods, 
demons, patriarchs, sages, and kings), manvantaras (periods of different 
Manus), and varhsdnucarita (histories of royal dynasties). This is affirmed 
in the Kurma Purana (1.12) also. It seems that this description refers to 
the special and specific topics contained in the Puranas and does not 
in any way affect the truth that the main value of the Puranas consists in ampli- 
fying, enforcing, and illustrating the spiritual truths stated in the Vedas in the 
form of injunctions and commands. The teaching of the Vedas has been likeded 
to masterly commands {prabhu-sammita) and that of the Puranas to firiendly 
counsel {suhrt-sammita), and this is amply confirmed by the contents and delivery 
of these two classes of Brahraaniic literature. The five laksa^as (characteristics) 
are found fully in the Vism Puraifa, and fuUy or partly in the other Puranas. 
It may be mentioned here that these five laksai^as or characteristics are 
amplified in the Bhdgavata^ and the Brahmavaimrta Purdi^af into ten. But 
the classification into five laksarim by Amarasimha is the most usual, wide: 
spread, and important. 

The Purarias then proceed to describe the historic evolution of the human 
destiny in the course of unfoldment of time. The four Tugas (ages of the 
world), viz. krta {sedya), treta, dodpara and kali; the mahdyugas or the manvan- 
iaras; and the kalpas are described to illustrate the eternal cycle of the creation, 
destruction, and re-creation of the world, which constitutes a fundamental 
concept in all the Puranas. 

= LIII. 8-iO. 

^ 1.58; see also Mat. LIII. 3. 

® A famous Sanskrit lexicon (<?. sixth century a.d.). 

0 XII. 7. 9-10. 

^ IV. 131. 6-10. 
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Much has been made of the sectarian and contradictory character of the 
Puraiias and consequently an impression of rivalry and even of enmity has 
been adumbrated between Brahma, Visnu, and Siva. In the Vedas no such 
rivalry is stated at all. As the Puranas merely illustrate and amplify the Vedic 
truths, they could not have asserted any gradation among the TrimUrli (the 
Trinity). The Trinity is really and essentially one divinity with three divine 
forms associated with the three cosmic functions, viz. creation, preservation, and 
destruction. A careful study of the different Purapas, however, enables us to 
deduce that they had no real pugnacity in them. 

The fact is that each Purana has preferences, but no exclusions, in regard 
to the gods. Whether we call a Purana a Saiva Purana or a Vaispava Purana, 
we find references to the Mas (exploits) of various gods in each of them. For 
the purpose of intensifying devotion to one god, he is described as the supreme, 
but this does not mean a denial of godhood to the other gods. In the Brahma 
Purana,^ Visnu teaches Markandeya that he is identical with Siva. The Padma 
Purdi}a^ says in express terms: ‘Brahma, Vistiu, and Mahesvara, though three 
in form, are one entity. There is no difference among the three except that of 
attributes.’ The Vdyu Purdm^^ says that he who affirms superiority and inferi- 
ority among the gods is an ignorant fellow and that he who realizes their oneness 
is a man of true knowledge. The story of Atri’s penance as described in the 
Bhdgavata (IV. 1. 17-29) clearly proves the same truth. We find it stated in the 
Vi^u PurdiidP- that ‘The Bhagavan Visnu, though one, assumes the three forms 
of Hiranyagarbha (Brahma), Hard (Visnu), and Sankara (Siva) for creation, 
preservation, and destruction of the world respectively.’ Again in the same 
Purapa^® the identity of Visnu and Laksmi with Siva and Gauri is affirmed. 
The fact is that each of the functions of creation, preservation and destruction 
implies the others and contains the others in a latent form. The Vedas and the 
Purapas affirm only one God, call Him by any name you like. Some PurSpas 
affirm the origin of Visnu and Brahma from Sivai. Others affirm the causa causans 
to Visnu. We can easily see the significance of this apparent variation. The 
one God conceived in His pre-tripartite state is described as the parent of 
Himself in His tripartite capacity. 

CONTENTS 

The principal {Mahd) Purapas are eighteen in number, viz. Brahma, Padma, 
Vipju, Vdyu, Bhdgaoata, Mdradxja, Mdrka:^deya, Agni, Bhaxi^a, Brahmavaivarta, 
Lihga, Vardha, Skanda, Vdmana, Kurma, Matsya, Ganida and Btahradi}.da. Some- 

‘ LVI 69-71. 

» Cf. I. 2. 113-116; 7. 28. 

“Cf. LXVI. 108-117. 

» 1 . 2 . 1 - 2 . 

I. 8. 21. 
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times Vayu Purarja is substituted for §wa Purana in the list. There are also eighteen 
secondary {Upa) Puraijas but their names vary in different accounts. 

It is, however, not possible to give here a resume of the contents of all the 
Puranas. These contain about 4,00,000 verses on the whole and relate to a vast 
variety of topics. It may be mentioned for the benefit of those who wish to 
know briefly the contents of the Puranas, that the Matsj>a Purana gives a short 
summary of them. A brief summary of six different Puranas is given here to 
show how they reaUy speak with one voice and help us imderstand the true 
import of the Vedas and how they show that they are the basis on which the 
fabric of modern Hinduism rests. 

In the Brahma Purana we find at the beginning a description of creation. 
It is stated to be caused by Visnu, who is described as being one with Brahma 
and Siva. The Purana then describes the oldest Manu (Svayambhuva Manu), 
his wife Satarupa and the Prajapatis or patriarchs. The successive manvantaras 
are also described. The Purana then speaks of the various continents {dolpas) 
of the earth and also the nether regions [pdtdla) and the upper regions(j»ar 5 a). 
It next deals with the sacred places of India, especially Utkala (Orissa) and 
the worship of the Sun there, as well as the Ekamra forest which is the favourite 
abode of Siva. We have got also a detailed account of Daksa’s sacrifice and the 
passing away of Sati and the birth and marriage of Uma. There is also a des- 
cription of Puri of Jagannath. The Purana then proceeds to describe Vispu’s 
teaching to Markapdeya that he is one with Siva and that he pervades all 
things. It then tells of Sri Krspa’s life and doings. Next come the draddhas 
(obsequial rites) and the importance of the ekddaii vrata?-^ Then follow the 
yugas (ages) and the pralaya (^ssolution) of the world, the nature of Yoga and 
Saifakhya (systems of philosophy), and mukti (liberation) by attaining oneness 
with Vasudeva. The Purana has also an uttara-khar}^ or supplementary portion, 
describing the stories connected with Brahma including his propitiation of 
Siva. 

The Padma Purdi}a has five parts. The first part, i.e. srsti-khanda, tells how 
Brahma was born in the padma (lotus). It then describes creation according to 
the Saihkhya terminology. Its speciality is that Brahma is given a prominence 
which is absent in the other Puranas. It also extols the supremacy of Visp.u. 
After treating the divisions of time froni an instant to the life span of Brahma, 
it speaks of the Prajapatis, Rudras, and Manus. It states the importance of 
prdddhas, especially at Gaya. It describes the lunar dynasty more elaborately 
ttian the solar. This part also dwells upon various vratas or observances of vows 
at length. The second part or bhumi-kharida describes the lives of Prahlada and 
Vrtrasura as also of Vena and Prthu. It then proceeds to enumerate the 
human embodiments of holiness {jangama firthas, i.e. the parents and gurus) 

The observance of a fortnighdy devotional vow. 
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and the sacred shrines {sthavara firthas, i.e. places of pilgrimage) at Mahakala, 
Prabhasa, Kuruksetra, etc. The third ov svarga-khanda tells of the upper spheres 
inhabited by the gods, in the course of King Bharata’s ascent to Vaikuij.tha (abode 
of Vispu) beyond Dhruva-mandala (the sphere of the Pole Star). It then 
describes the four vartias (castes) and the four dharms (stages of life) and their 
duties as well as karma-yoga and jnana-yoga. The fourth or patala-khanda speaks of 
the nether regions. It also narrates in detail the exploits of the kings of the 
solar dynasty. The Bhdgavata is extolled in this part as the last and the best of the 
Purapas. The last part of the Purana is the uttara-kkatida, which deals with the 
story of Jalandhara. It praises the mantra (hymn), ‘Oih Laksmi-ndrayandbk^mi 
namaK as the greatest of all mantras, and says that it can be taught to all classes 
including the Sudras and women after dxk0 (initiation) . It describes also the 
para, vyuha, and vibhava aspects of Visnu, and emphasizes the special sanctity oi 
the month of kdrtiika and of ekddasi. It also discusses hiyd-yoga, which deals with 
practical de\'Otion as distinct from dfydna-yoga or the path of contemplation. 

The Vism Purd^a was narrated by Parasara to his pupil Maitrcya. It is 
divided into six parts, each of which is subdivided into many chapters. The 
first part gives an account of creation, which is attributed to Puru.sa and 
Prakrti. Vispu, who is Paramatman, desired to create the universe so that the 
souls might perform their karma (work) and attain moksa (salvation) by means 
of God-realization. Creation is due to His mercy [krpd) and is His sport [llld). 
Then follow accounts of the avatdra (incarnation) of Lord Visnu as vaidha 
(boar), of the Svdyambhuva-manoantara, of the Pr^apatis (lords of creation), 
of the churning of the ocean which yielded nectar {amrta), and of the life ol' 
Dhruva who, by his devotion to Visnu, was lifted to the supreme height of the 
Dhruva-mandala. Dhruva’s descendants are then described. The power of faith 
in Vispu, however, finds its most magnificent expression in the legend of 
Prahlada. The second part describes the earth and the nether worlds, and the 
courses of the planets. The third speaks of tlie Manus, the Indras, the gods, the 
sages and the Vyasas (compilers). The fourth deals with the genealogies of 
the kings of the solar and the lunar dynasty, and brings them up to the kaliyuga, 
among whom are included the Magadha and Andhra kings and even later ones. 
The fifth part describes the life of Krsna. The last part is philosophical and 
teaches how devotion to Lord Visriu is the means to the attainment ol' 
beatitude. 

The Brahmavaivarta Purdna in four parts gives a detailed description of &’i 
Krspa and Radha whose supreme abode is in Goloka. Sri Krspa is stated to be 
the supreme divine Principle from whom have come Prakrti, Brahma, Visnu, 
and Siva. The first part {Brahma-kha^da) presents an account of Narliyana 
(Vispu) and Siva emerging from the right and left sides of Kysna and Brahma 
from His navel. Radha emerges from the left side of the Lord. The gopas and 
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gopls^^ come from Krsna arid Radha respectively. Brahma then proceeds to 
create the ordinary universe. The second part or Prakrti-khanda describes the 
evolution of Prakrti according to the Sariikhya school of thought, but affirms 
that it is under the control of Isvara and is his sakti (power). Sakti has five 
aspects : Radha, Durga, Laksmi, Sarasvati, and Savxtri, She has innumerable 
minor aspects as well. The third part or Ganesa-khanda is devoted to the birth 
and exploits of Ganesa. The last part or Sri Krsi^a-janma-khanda deals with the 
life of Sri Krsna. The meeting of Krsna and Radha and their union form the 
theme of a most remarkable and picturesque poetic description in this part. 

The Vdju Purdna largely emphasizes the worship of Siva. It has been 
mentioned earlier that in some of the lists of the main Puranas the place of 
V^u Purdna is sometimes taken by the Siva Purdna. The two works, as now 
extant, are separate. The Vdyu Purdna is divided into two khandas (parts) and 
four pddas (quarters), and gives the story of creation, the history of the kings of 
the solar and the lunar dynasty, the description of the four yugas and fourteen 
manvantaras, and so on. It is worthy of note that this Parana also contains 
accounts of the actions of Visnu for the good of the world. Expositions of the 
Advaita system of thought are also to be found in this Parana. 

In the Agni Purdna^ the emphasis is on the glory of Siva, but descriptions of 
the glories of Visnu also occur. It contains, in addition, a detailed account of 
political science, law, judicature, medicine, and rhetoric. 

The foregoing survey of the six important and typical Puranas shows their 
method of treatment and their aim and content. It is seen that their main 
object, their very life, is to amplify the Vedic injunctions about morality and 
spirituality. They form in a way the kindergarten of the uprising soul which 
grows into fulfilment by means of Brahma-vidyd (knowledge of the supreme 
Spirit). They give us lessons in pravrtti (enjoyment) and mvrtti (renuncia- 
tion) and make us fit for the ascent towards, and realization of, the highest 
spiritual truths taught in the Vedas and the Upanisads. 

ASSESSMENT 

It has been shown that the Puranas are viewed by early Indian 
tradition from two standpoints. One is the upabrdhmana theory of Manu: 
they illustrate and amplify the Vedic truths. The other is the panca4aksana 
theory of Amarasiriiha : they deal with the five topics stated earlier. Manu’s 
view stresses the real essence of the Puranas, whereas Amarasirnha’s view 
relates to their external aspects. The description of creatioi^Biand its dissolution 
is only to affirm and declare the glory of God, while the account of the lives of 
divine incarnations, sages, and kings is only to illustrate and inculcate moral 
and religious principles. 

The cowherds and milkmaids of Vrndavana. 
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Whatever may be the approach, it is clear that the Purapas are a vital por- 
tion of the scriptures of the Hindus. They are primarily an extension, ampli- 
fication, and illustration in a popular^ manner of the spiritual truths declared 
in the Vedas. The Puranas have, in fact, been described by the Upanisads as the 
fifth Veda and by the Smrtis as the very exposition of what the Vedic seers 
realized. Outsiders may call them legends like the works of fiction current 
today. Some Indians too may regard them in a similar way. But the bulk of 
the Hindus and the main body of traditional opinion attribute to the Purapas 
a double character, namely: their illustrative value and impressive actuality. 
They reflect in meticulous details contemporary life and thought and have 
largely moulded public life, belief, conduct, and ideal in India for centuries 
and have contributed a great deal in bringing about religious harmony 
and understanding amongst the diverse sections of the Hindu society. As a 
Western scholar has observed, ‘the Purapas afford us far greater insight into 
all aspects and phases of Hinduism — ^its mythology, its idol-worship, its supersti- 
tions, its festivals and ceremonies and its ethics, than any other works.’“ It 
will not be fair to regard the Purapas as a mere mass of legends and the 
characters depicted in them as just creations of the poet’s imagination. Rama 
and Krspa, for instance, are still believed by millions of Hindus as actual 
human beings who walked the earth veiling their supreme glory and this faith 
is a part and parcel of their very existence. 

The Purapas, by modem standards, may not be considered technically very 
happy as literary productions. But it must l5e remembered, while assessing their 
literary merit, that they are primarily of a didactic and liturgical character and 
have, therefore, a greater' religious interest than literary. Besides, they have 
undergone numerous editions, transcriptions, and revisions in different periods 
of history. Lack of thematic and structural homogeneity, and of concentration 
and proportion, versification of a mixed character, weak vocabulary, fantastic 
details, etc. have, therefore, been some of the inevitable results. Yet, there are 
many passages in the Purapas which contain profound thought and vdsdom 
and delineate moments of supreme human emotion. There arc also instances 
of rare mastery in descriptive art. 

Stoiras or devotional hymns abound in the Purapas. From the stylistic and 
metrical points of view, they will be found interesting even to a modem reader. 
Most of these hymns are rich in philosophical or ritualistic contents. At the 
same time, ‘the intensity of devout feeling’, and ‘the elevated mood of prayer and 
worship’ expressedi in them very often lift them ‘to the level of charming poetic 
utterance’.^’ Mention may be made here of Prado§a-stotrSstaka in the Skanda 


Vide 1.200. m HIL, Vol. I, p. 529. 

3 . K. De, Aspects of Sanskrit Idterature, p. 113. 
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Puraria, the hymns addressed to Siva by Asita and Himalaya in the Brahma- 
vaivarta Buraia, and so on. 

The Puranas have exercised a powerful influence on the subsequent literary 
productions. The later poets and dramatists repeatedly turned to them for theme 
and even for style. Historians have discovered in them a chronicle of pre- 
historic ages; commentators have considered them as an inexhaustible treasure- 
house; and law-givers have referred to them as works of dependable authority. 
Thus, the Puranas are immensely helpful in tracing the evolution of ancient 
Indian thought and culture in ail their aspects. 
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DHARMA-g ASTRAS 
THE CONCEPT OF DHARMA 

T he Dharma-sastras^ as a class of literature represent the efforts of succes- 
sive generations to adjust human behaviour to a just and valid norm. 
Dharma as a concept is very wide and comprehensive. It stands for the self- 
sufficient principle of ordering harmony — the great rationalizer. The term 
is derived from the root ‘dhf signifying that it ‘upholds’ and ‘sustains’ humanity 
in all its coherence.® It is saturated with the notion of truth and righteousness. 
By reason of its integrating civil, moral and spiritual values, it supplies the 
basic impetus for h um an development towards higher and higher possibilities. 
It is a scheme of regulation which, with its countless norms and precepts and 
all that it deems sound and serviceable, is sought to be integrated in the values 
and perspectives of man’s total career. Accordingly, dharma as a content of the 
Dharma-^astras involves the things of the body, mind, intellect and soul in 
myriads of interests and values, and there is an inevitable mixing up of secular 
and empirical matters with those that are purely ethical and spiritual. The 
writers of the Dharma-i§astras were alive to this comprehensive character of 
dharma, for they knew that problems of life could not artificially be kept apart. 
They must meet at a point. This accounts for the wide connotation ascribed to 
dhanm. 

According to Indian belief, human good consists in dharma which is the 
geyser of the sustaining and forward-tending force of life. It induces a strong 
conviction that man, abiding by its tenets, conforms to the most efficient ways 
of ‘right doing’ and ‘right living’. The ordering of human relations, according 
to this view, assumes momentous significance in terms of ‘duty’. It fosters the 
process of rhythmic advance towards progress and prosperity [abhyudaya] as its 
own reward. It registers a sense of ‘must’ for the development of one’s potentia- 
lity. Duty is not a tyrant, but a symbol of dignity to be discharged with affir- 
mative joy. The realization of this vast perspective is assured in the Dharma- 
sastras by the wonderful scheme of co-ordination of conduct adapted to different 
conditions, status and stations of life. 

Our culture seems to have proceeded from the initial elan of ‘duty’ in which 
lies the ultimate guarantee of ‘right’, while the reverse has possibly been the 

^ In this article, a brief survey of the important literature on Dharma-iastras is presented. For 
a detailed study on the subject please refer to the second volume of this series (CHI), The Dharma- 
^Sstras, Pjurt IV, pp. 301-448. 

® ‘dharanad dhamam itySbur dharm dharajiaH prajedd — Mbh., Konfaparvan (49. 50). Gf. also ' dharma 
vUva^a pratistha' — MahdnSrayoma Upanifad, 22.1. 
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process of culture in the West. In the words of Manu (II.5) : ‘He who persists 
in discharging duties in the right manner obtains, even in this world, fulfilment 
of all desires he may have cherished, and reaches deathless state (in life beyond) 

The scheme of the varnia and airarm rules of conduct as ordained in the 
Dharma-sastras makes it significant that ‘religion in India is not a dogma, 
but a working hypothesis of human conduct adapted to different stages of 
spiritual developments and different conditions of life’.® The object of religion 
is to help an all-round development of life, and its sphere extends not merely 
to this life but to the life hereafter. The broad understanding of human relations 
under this scheme leads to harmony by reconciling conflicting claims, 
social and the individual, as well as the real and the ideal. In this wider sense, 
dharma constitutes the basic concept of civil and religious law in the Indian 
tradition, and the Dharma-sastras deal with it in all its aspects. 

THE SOURCES OF DHARMA 

In respect of the sources of law, we should not ignore the difference between 
the conditions in the ancient times and those prevailing during the period of 
recorded history. The modern jurist sees around him a world ruled by law 
imposed by the will of the State. It is either openly declared in a precept or 
command or tacitly recognized in custom. To Austin and his followers, political 
sovereignty is the ultimate source of law. Looking at law purely from Austin’s 
angle of view, J. H. Nelson raised the question: ‘Has such a thing as Hindu 
Law at any time existed in the world ? Or is it that Hindu Law is a mere 
phantom of the brain imagined by Sanskritists without law and lawyers with- 
out Sanskrit ?’* Obsessed as he was by the modern notion of law and sovereignty, 
he tould not bring himself to believe that law had at any time been known to the 
people of India. But such a view of law is a part of the narrow world of ideas and 
is itself a modern growth to meet only a special exigency of social evolution. Such 
a conception of law and political sovereignty might not have an occasion for 
its growth in ancient India. But that does not mean the absence of law and 
order in ancient Indian society. ‘Law which is the sum of the conditions of social 
co-existence with regard to the activity of the community and of the individual’, 
to quote an authority, ‘did not always in its concrete form present itself as the 
will of the State’.® The recognition of the existence of law in the sphere of human 
intercourse is inherent in man’s nature itself. 

The notion' of culture presupposes a naind — a highly developed faculty of 
tlie ‘super-organic’ universe as Herbert Spencer calls it. Law-norms are meaning- 


® Havell, Aryan Rule in India, p. 170, 

* See The History of Hindu Law (Tagore Law Lecture) by Radhabinod Pal, Lecture I, p. et seq* 
® Ibid., pp. 2-3. 
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ful components of values. Whether they form part of religion, ethics, beliefs, 
manners and convictions, there has never been over the globe any human 
society without law. According to Professor Ehrlick,® ‘the centre of gravity of 
legal development was not in legislation, nor in juristic science nor in judicial 
decision, but in society itself’, and that law is ‘something much wider than legal 
regulation.’ Cicero maintains ‘that law is the highest reason implanted in 
Nature which commands those things which ought to be done and prohibits 
the reverse. The highest law was bom in all ages before any law was written 
or the State was formed. It arose with the mind of God’.’ The earliest form in 
which this authority theory of law manifests itself is that of a belief in a divinely 
ordained body of rules. In India it manifests itself in the belief nursed by 
tradition that the Veda is the embodiment of the fundamental knowledge of 
dhama par excellence. It is said to be the infallible source of the highest reason, 
antecedent to all human experience, and, accordingly, free from human imper- 
fections of any kind whatsoever. This idea lies at the root of the interpretation 
of dharma as propounded in the hCmamsa.® 

The Mimamsa theory has been greatly responsible for a reverential 
attitude to Law.®. Law is said to be ingrained in the highest reason directing 
realization of the highest purpose. The idea of creation pre-supposes the 
existence of a supreme thinker or at least a supreme system of thought to regulate 
the scheme of cosmic evolution. The Veda stands for that fundamental 
knowledge. Manu^® observes: ‘In the beginning, He (the Lord) assigned 
several names, actions and conditions to all (created beings) even according 
to the words of the Veda.’ Fundamental laws are conceived to have emanated 
from an authority higher than human agencies. The consciousness of dependence 
upon the highest cosmic power that controls nature and life is at the root of this 
belief. From this standpoint, a society is not merely the product of a humanly 
designed legal system. On the other hand, law is viewed as supreme and believed 
to have come from above as an efficient power, and there alone the forces — 
moral, legal, and highly spiritual — are conceived to unfold themselves, attaining 
full strength and vigour. The Mimamsa system of thought links law with 
a vast cosmic design which is transcendental, and of eternal sanctity. 

The true knowledge of dharma, according to the Indian conception, is 
derived from the Veda which is apauruseya,^^ free from interference of any 

® Fundamenial Principles of the Sociology of LaWi Foreword. 

Quoted by Thomas Holland, The Elements of Jurisprudence, 1924, p. 33, 

® ^Codanalaksana^rtko dhqmalf — Jai, 5*., 1.1,2. See ?Xso Sabarahha^ya on it. 

® See for discussion present author’s article entitled Incarnation of Law from Mimamsa Standpoint 
published in Charudev Shastri Felicitation Volume, New Delhi, 1974, p. 354, ff. See also The Hindu 
Conception of Law, Calcutta Review, November, 1938. 

I. 21 : Sarvefam tu sa ndmdni karmdtii caprthak pfthak, Vedaiahdebhya evadau prthdksamsthdica nirmame. 
njal I. 1. 27-32. 
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personal being. In other words, it is immune from the influence of any kind 
whatsoever, whether of God or man. Its other name is ^ruti signifying that it was 
heard by the sages in the supernormal stage of their inspiration. Observance of 
the duty of maintaining rta or dhama by both gods and men including earthly 
sovereigns would ensure the upholding of the majesty of law, which is held to 
be just and true and supreme*® in authority. 

Our traditions involve veneration for the authority of law to restrain us from 
the danger of excessive human reasoning which, if let loose, may lead humanity 
back to grave anarchy. To us law or dharma is not the pxurposeless command of 
a wilful God or wilful human despot, nor is it left to the mercy of historical 
accidents and shifting currents and prejudices of social opinion, but is held as 
eternally sacred, salutary and valid. 

But this rigid aspect of law has not ruled out the possibility that it is also 
susceptible to change. The cultural history of India bears ample evidence to 
show that law grows as the nation grows. Law is eternal in the sense that the 
leading principle or ideal is ingrained in the highest reason and the highest 
purpose, and in theory, the Veda is acclaimed to be the repository of the im- 
mutable law. The other source of law derives its authoritative force only by 
its aflBliation to that fundamental source. The Smrti came to be recognized as a 
secondary source only on the hypothesis that it is based on the Sruti. Jaimini, 
the founder of Mi mams a, enunciates that the Smrtis having been compiled by 
sages who were the repositories of the revelation, there arises an inference that 
they were foimded on the iSruti and should, therefore, be regarded as authorita- 
tive.^® The Smrti represents the systematized memories oftheVedic revelations^* 
which are otherwise lost to us. This affords an ingenious explanation as to how 
in the Indian tradition the legitimate scope of adjustment to the new changes 
could be admitted without affecting the rigid and eternal character of law. 
The laws derived from the memories of the Vedic traditions are preserved in 
the Smrti as the recorded wisdom of old. The Smrti is called dharma-dastra: 
Sruiis tu vedo vijneyo dhamasdstram tu vai smrtih^^ In fact, it is the Smytis or 
Dharma-^astras which became the positive guide for the history of civil and 
religious law in India. As a system, dharma is the precursor of the latest legal and 
ethical developments among the Greeks and Romans;*® it also anticipates many 
a future century of normative thought and jurisprudence. Law here appears 
‘as an ever-present part of a pereniual stream of the fundamental philosophy 
of life and action.’ 


Tad etat kfoira^a kfotrarhyad dharmastasmSd dharmdt param ndsti — Br. U., I. 4.14. 

Cf. Jai. S.,: Api va karifsSmdr^dt pramatfam anumanam ^at, I. 3. 2. 

Cf. Mam., II. 7 Sa sarvo'bhViito Vede 

“ Mam., II. 10. 

“ See for discussion Pr Berolzheimer’s view m Modem Legal Philosophy Series, Voi. II, p. 37, 
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ORIGIN OF THE DHARMA-SCTRAS AND THE DHARMA-SASTRAS 

Whatever be the theory about the inviolable authority of the Vedas as the 
source of dhanm, Vedic literatiu'e does not supply the systematized content of 
the civil and the canonical law except by way of incidental references. To- 
wards the close of the era of the Vedic literature, there evolved a characteristic 
trend of composition called sutra which is noted for its extremely compressed 
prose style—a brevity unparalleled in the literature of the world. During this 
period, sutras became the vehicle of literary expression as an aid to memory on 
matters of diverse interest which were in a large measure connected with Vedic 
tradition. It is in the Sutra period that the rudiments of canonical and secular 
laws derived from old traditions and established usages were accorded recogni- 
tion for treatment in one of the branches of the Sutra literature. 

Connected with the Vedic tradition, as many as six branches of the Sutras 
called Vedahgas sprang into existence of which the Kalpa-Sutra, dealing with 
rituals, is directly concerned with dharma. Kalpa-Sutra is divided into thre(' 
branches called Srauta, Grhya, and Dharma. The Vedic sacrificial rites form 
the subject-matter of the Srauta-Sutra. The domestic rites and household ceremo- 
nies to be performed at the domestic fire are dealt with in the Grhya-Sutra. The 
content of the Grhya-Sutra is large enough. It furnishes instructions chiefly on 
matters of sacrifices and ceremonies called sarhskaras which are to be performed at 
different stages of life. Such sacramental ceremonies add a gleam of sanctity 
to life. They heAp the development of the potentiality in the body, mind and 
intellect of an individual from his conception right up to death and even 
beyond. The Grhya-Sutras are more intimately connected with the third section 
of the Kalpa-Sutra, called Dharma-Sutras; for the Grhya and the Dharma- 
Sutras are smdrta sutras (based on recollected traditions), while the Srauta- 
Sutras are directly based on the Sruti. The Dharma-Sutras appear to have 
been evolved as an extension of the Grhya-Sutras or household-aphorisms. 
They contain a large body of the sprawling norms and precepts governing the 
conduct of people in different stations and stages of life. As to the growth of the 
Dharma-Sutra, Keith^^ observes: Tt was perfectly natural that when sutras 
began to be composed on matters of ritual, there should be adopted the practice 
of including in these texts instructions on matters closely akin to ritual, the daily 
life of the people, their duties of all kinds, including matters which more 
advanced civilization would classify as questions of etiquette and social usage, 
moral, legal or religious.’ Such rules, of course, included regulation of all issues 
affecting var^a (caste) and _dsrama (order of life) and the texts of the 
Dharma-Sutras served as the rudimentary manuals of both secular and 
religious law. 


“ A. B. Keith: HSL, p. 437. 
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The Dharma-Sutras^® were composed in prose of compact and compressed 
style, the language of which mostly approached Paninian standard, though 
Vedic archaisms were not wanting. But prose sutras were sometimes interspersed 
with verses in anustuhh or tristubh metre to emphasize a doctrine or sum up a 
point impressively. They deal with diverse rules of dharma^ which comprise 
right, duty, custom, usage, law, morality, religion, etc. Law here emerges 
as an associate phenomenon of religion, and as such, sacraments {sarhskdrasY^ 
occupy an important place as a topic of the Dharma-sa^tras. Their connection 
with socio-religious ideas is obvious,^® though their purpose is n6t sufficiently 
explained by our authorities.^^ 

We are not definite as to when exactly the Dharma-sastras began to be com- 
posed for the first time. Yaska’s reference in the Mrukta (III. 4,8-10) to earlier 
controversies about the legal issue of inheritance and his reliance on a verse 
called sloka as distinguished from a rk^ gives us the clue to the pre-existence of 
works dealing with the content of dharma in the Moka metre. Patanjali^^ (second 
century b.g.) recognizes the authority of the Dharma-Sutras as next to the 
commandment of God. All this establishes beyond doubt the existence of the 
literary tradition of the Dharma-iSastras even before 600 b.g. 

A brief outline of the contents of the Dharma-Sutras which also fall within 
the class of the Dharma-sastras is indicated below. These include the sources of 
dharma^ the rights and duties of the four varnas and four dsramas, various 
samskdras including upanayana (investiture with the sacred thread) for the twice- 
born and vivdha (marriage), the vocations of the four varrias, the duties of the 
king, the administration of justice, topics of legal dispute (for example, debts, 
deposit, ownership, inheritance and partition, witnesses and other items 
of evidence, offences and their punishment etc.), rights and duties of women, 
kinds of sons and their status, ahuca (temporary spiritual impurity on birth, 
death, and on other grounds), srdddha (obsequial rites), sins and their 
expiations, etc. 


For the different branches of the Kalpa-Sutra, see Winternitz, HIL, Vol. I, See. I (1972), 
pp. 271 fl'. 

Harita classifies the samskdtas as Uvo— Brahma and Daiva: dvividhafi samkdro bhavati bdJimo 
dawasca. The text is cited in Madhava’s commentary on Pardsara,, Vol. I. Fart 2, p. 18. Gautama 
in his Dharma-Sutra (8. 14-24) mentions forty satfiskdras to which he adds eight virtues of the soul. 
For detailed treatment of the Samskdras the following works may be consulted: The Hindu Sacrament, 
{Samskdras) CHI, Vol. II, pp. 390-413. Kamalabai Deshpande, The Child in AncUnt India. R. B. Pandey, 
Hindu SaciamenU. H. Chatterjee, Studies in Some Aspects of Hindu Satfiskdras in the Light of Samskdratattua 
of Raghunandana. 

20 Cf. Manu., II. 26-27 and Taj., 1. 10-13. See Gaut. Dh. S., 8.14-20, Vi^tiu. Dh. S., 27. 1-12. Cf. 
also Vos. Dh. S., II. 3; Visnu. Dh. S., 28. 37-38; Manu, II. 169.; Yaj., I. 39. 

21 P. V. Kane, H. Dh., Vol. II, Part I, p. 192. 

22 Cf. Naivauvara djndpayaii ndpi dharmasutra-kdrdh pathanii apavddah utsargdbddhyantamiti: Maha- 
bhdsya, Edited by Kielhorn, Vol. I, p. 115. 
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The Dhama-Siitras of Gautama, Baudhayana, and Apastamba are 
considered to be the most ancient. Of these, Gautama’s text presents an ap- 
pearance of a regular Dharma-Sutra. Its language corresponds to the Paninian 
standard more than that of the other two DhamoSutTos. It may be due to its 
later remodelling. The two other Dharma-Sutras show much of archaism in 
language. Some of the sutras of the Hiranyakeii Dharma-Sutra are distinguished 
by the smoothness of classical Sanskrit. The Vasistha Dharma-Sutra contains 
sutras largely mixed up with verses, and some chapters®* are entirely in verse. 
Its style agrees with that of Gautama. Some of the verses introduced by the 
words ath’apyuddkaranti and also other verses not so introduced are in upajati, 
indravajra or upendraaajra metre.®^ Some are in tristubh (VI. 3 and 30; VIII. 17; 
XVIII. 71). Vasistha refers to the views of Manu of which some are put in 
prose.®® Some scholars®® take them to be reminiscent of the Mdnava Dharma- 
Sutra from which the extant Manu Samhita is said to have been redacted as a 
metrical text. P. V. Kane,®’ however, sees in them reference to the view of an 
early version of the metrical Smrti as adapted in prose by Vasistha, but not 
to the Mdnava Dharma-Sutra whose existence is merely hypothetical. The Vipm 
Dharma-Sutra is an extensive Sutra work in both prose and verse. Its verses are 
mostly in anustubh. But some verses are in the classical indrcaiajra^ and 
the upajdti^^ metres, while a few are in tristubh. Its style is simple and 
easy. 

LAW AND PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE IN THE DHARMA-StTRAS 

Leaving aside some minor Dharma-Sutras, let us discuss some of the valuable 
pronouncements of Gautama, Baudhayana, Apastamba, and Vasistha on law 
and the philosophy of life. 

Sketching out the sources of law, Gautama proceeds to enumerate diverse 
rules of conduct, which, if carried out, will lead to the preservation of social 
harmony. This is considered to be the end of law. It was believed that through 
the security of the existing institutions of varna and ahama, harmony could be 
maintained. Most of the Dharma-Sastra writers endeavoured to base their 
theories on ‘welfare’ and ‘utility’, but their notions of welfare and utility were 
conceived in terms of not only worldly advantage, but also in association with 
the idea of seE-sufficiency and salvation in the world beyond. These sutrakaras 
set on ‘weEare hereafter’ the highest prize of Hfe. The doctrines preached by 

Vas. Dh. S., XXV-XXVIII. 

Ibid., I. 38, X. 20; VI. 9, 25; X. 17; XVI. 36. 

“iStrf., IV. 5-8. 

** See SBEf Vol. 25, Laws of Manu, Introduction* 

H. DL, Vol. I, pp. 55-57. 

Vimu- Dh* S., 19. 23-24. 

Vi^u. Dh* S*i 23. 61 ; also 59. 30. 
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them are rather eudaemonistic and utilitarian. Gautama®® characteristically says: 
‘People devoted to the practice of their respective duties of varna and d^rama 
reap after death the consequences of their own deeds, and then from the re- 
mainder of their merit — ^take (next) birth accordingly’ (11.29), and ‘those 
who act in a contrary maimer perish’ (11.30). The knowledge of dharma, 
according to Vasistha,®^ leads to the highest good. By this one becomes most 
commendable in this world, and after death attains heaven.®® Gautama®® raises 
a very pertinent question as to whether one should perform any penance at all 
for a wrong, since the effect of no deed perishes without being experienced in the 
physical world. If in the moral or spiritual world, too, there is nothing to distin- 
guish the process from the order of the physical phenomenon, penances will be 
futile to set the wrong aright. But Gautama, after all, discards the doctrine of 
eternal damnation and gives verdict in favour of penance on the authority of 
the Vedic revelation which declares the efficacy of such penance. It is to be 
noted that expiability is an attribute of mature law,®® and in the treatises of 
Dharma-iastras, expiation plays an important role for moral rehabilitation. 

Next we refer to the views of Gautama®® and Baudhayana®® as to the mode 
of deciding the law in cases not provided for. In such cases that course should 
be followed which an assembly (parisad), consisting of at least ten persons, 
well-instructed, skilled in reasoning, and free from covetousness, approves. 
Such an assembly should include three persons belonging to the three orders, 
namely, those of brahmacatin, gjhastha, and bhih^. According to Baudhayana, 
it is on the failure of the dittos (enlightened persons, who are free from pride 
and covetousness, etc.), that an assembly of ten members should decide the 
disputed points of law. Baudhayana®’ admits practice or custom as authorita- 
tive only in the locality where it prevails, provided it is not opposed to the 
tradition established by the dittos. Apastamba looks to the Veda as the ultimate 
source of law, but the immediate source, according to him, is the consensus of 
the learned: dJmrmajna-samqj/ahpramdnAm (1.1.2). Vasistha agrees with Baudha- 
yana that in the absence of the Sruti and the Smrli, the practice of the distas 
is authoritative: tad alabhe di^carah^ prama^am (1.5). But Vasistha defines dista 
as one whose heart is free from desire (1.6). A heart free from desire is able 
intuitively to reflect and assess the divine reason governing the universe. Custom 


Var^dsramdsca svakarmams^hdf} pntya karma-phalam mvbhUya tatah se^eiia . . . .jarma pratipadyante^ 
Vipanid nasyanh — Gaut Dh, S., 11. 29-30. 

Athdtafi puTU§anihsreyasdrtham dharmajij Hdsd, I. 1. 

82 Vos. DL S., I. 3. 

88 na hi karma kfiyata iti kurydd ityapare punastomenespvd, 19. 6-7. 

84 See for discussion Prof. Gahn, Sense of Injustice, p. 158. 

88 28. 46-48. 

88 1. 1. 5-6. 

87 1. 2.1, 5-6, 8-9. 
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takes its ori gin in some need felt by society, and there must be a gencr.il convic- 
tion of satisfaction of that need. It is the dispassionate mind which can attest 
to the validity of custom as a source of law. 

The preservation of the existing social institutions and social stalus quo was 
an important concern for the sages in our ancient system of law. They were 
convinced tliat in every society there must be grades and classes, and justice 
is only a condition in which each keeps himself within his appointed sphere. 
The administration of such justice is the duty of a king. Vasistha enjoins: 
‘Let the king looking deep into all the laws of countries, castes and families, 
make the four classes (of people) adhere to their own respective particular 
duties: deiadharrm-jdtidharma-kuladharman . . .rdjd caturo varndn svadhamc sthd- 
payet?^ Let him punish those who go astray from these.’®** 

The Dharma-^astra writers direct the nature and measure of punishment 
on due consideration of circumstances, time, place, age, learning, responsibility, 
etc. not overlooking the caste of the perpetrator. Gautama'**’ derives the word 
danda. from dcamndt, and according to him, a king should restrain." Most of 
the Dkarma-sutrakdras recognize the probability of the assertion of law by co- 
ercion and it is connected with the function of a king. Brahmanas and kings 
are the two classes engaged in the common mission of maintaining dharma, 
the former as exponents and the latter as executants. This is die significant 
view upheld by Gautama" and also by Vasistha.^® 

METRICAL DHARMA-I§ASTRAS« 

It has been shown how the Dharma-Sutras came to be recognized as part of 
the Kalpa-Sutra tradition of the Vedic school. The metrical te.xts of the Dharma- 
sastras represent the next phase of development in the history of Indian 
law. Law is then no longer kept confined to the grooves of the Vedic sUtracaraiia 
at all. Multiple are the factors which lead to the enlargement of law. 
The environment in the process of mutual interaction and adjustment loads 
to the development of law. Metrical Smyti-sariihitas of more or less universal 
autiiority sought to crystallize the age-old customs and usages of the community 
of the Vedic Aryans and included inter alia much of the resources avail- 
able from the surroimding human population steadily absorbed within its 
fold." 


Vas. Dh. S., XIX. 5. 

»» Ibid., XIX. 6. 

Gf. GauU Dh, S.^ dar^do danmuity XI, 27, 

^^11. 28, tendddntan damqyet. 

dvau lake dhrtavratau raja brdkmaviascaf 8.1. 

** brdhmano dharmam hruydt; rdjd ednutUthet, I. 18. 

For a detailed reference sec CHI, Vol. II, ch. XV and XXI. 

See N. G, Sengupta’s Evolution of Ancient Indian Law, Tagore Law Lecture (C.U., 1953), p. VL 
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The Uoka metre or atmstubh became the usual metre of the verses of the 
Smrti-samhita. Of the metrical Snulis, the Manu Samhita occupies the most 
exalted place in the list. Manu is the sage-legist of India par excellence. He is also 
a sociologist. ‘Whatever he says is medicine indeed’ — so goes the remark ; Yad 
vai kincana manuraoadat tad bhesajam.^^ It helped to cure the his of life and thereby 
exercised overpowering influence on India’s life and culture for about two 
thousand years and spread its sway far into the countries of South-East Asia.*’ 

MANU SMRTI AND ITS OUTLOOK 

The Manu Smrti*^ itself attributes its origin to Brahman whence it is said to 
have been revealed to men through Manu and Bhrgu. The Mdrada Smrti refers 
to a tradition of successive redactions of the Samhita and also alludes to 
Vrddhamanu and Brhanmanu. The present text possibly took its shape during 
the Brahmamc revival in the first century b.c. 

Manu has admirable command over language. He writes in a simple 
flowing style. Some verses have epic vigour while similes or imageries*® in some 
verses are very apt and accurate. Some of his verses are repositories of profound 
wisdom.®® Manu’s work really represents the genius of a master mind. It is not 
merely an important law code but also a valuable compendium of a philo- 
sophy of life. Nietzsche praises it for its bold affirmative religion and ranks it 
above the Bible.^ 

Manu teaches man to regulate the pattern of his behaviour within certain 
clearly recognized limits so that he may develop his true powers and potentiali- 
ties both socially and individually. If he fails to conform to this ideal, he sins, 
and sufiering is the wages of sin. 

In the ordering of our life, Manu®® warns that we must not let loose the 
reins of our inferior passions exclusively for self-interest. The distracting nature 
of pleasure’s rewards is clearly set forth in his exhortation : Najatu kdmah kdmdnam 
upabkogena sdmj/ati-P ‘To try to extinguish desire by its enjoyment is like trying 
to quench a fire by pouring butter-fat over it.’ Manu, however, does not disa- 
vow desire for pleasure, for there can be no endeavour without desire: Akdmasya 
hriyd kdcid drsyate neha karhicit.^ The world holds immense possibility of delight 

Taiitinya Samhita^ II. 2. 10. 2. 

Kewal Mot’iyani, Mam Dhama-hsira, 1938, p. 312 IF. 

48 L 58-60. 

48 Mam, H. 94, 99; III. 77; IV. 195; VII. 33, 105, 106, 129; XII. 101; and Manu, VIL 25 
{mpaka)\ XII . 103 {sdra), 

80 Manu., II. 156; IV. 12, 161 ; V. 106; VIII. 84. 

8^ Reference is made to the present writer’s article Manava PrinapU in Manu and PdetzsMs 
Appraisal, published in Dr. Satkari Mookerji Felicitation Volume (1969), pp. 684-95. 

88 Kdmdtmata na praiastd, II. 2. 

63 IL 94. 

84 Manu., II. 4. 
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for all our senses. It heightens the tenor of both psychic and aesthetic life. 
Virtually, our religion in all its rites and rituals and legal dictates is presented 
as something which also meets the diverse needs of practical utility, health, 
wealth, success, fame, power, and progeny. But India knows that pleasure 
{kdma) and worldly success {artha) are not everything that one wants. They 
are too trivial and cannot satisfy man’s total nature. Things material arc short- 
lived and perish with the body: Sarirena samath ndiarh sarvam aiiyad hi gacchaii.^ 

But that does not mean that India’s attitude towards worldly success would 
be wholly negative. There are clear suggestions in the Dharma-sastras for 
human enterprise, incentives for power, possession, and wealth. A modicum ol 
worldly success is indispensable for the upkeep of the household, raising up ol a 
family and for the discharge of several civic, social and religious duties. Indi- 
vidual and social well-being depends largely on man’s acquisitive power and its 
disposal in the right manner. Property and enjoyment are the first guarantee 
of the State through its sanction, danda.^ The varna system furnishes the frame 
within which the Ifighly complex net-work of castes and sub-castes has helped 
differentiation of crafts and callings for the fostering of economic powers and 
potentialities. The importance of proprietary right, title and succession, owner- 
ship and inheritance, the transactions of economic exigency for debt, trade, 
contract and commerce, the diverse recognized means of remedy enforceable 
by the State through judicial or other tribunal processes — all these form the 
legitimate part of the discourse of the Dharma-^astra and we have enough 
provisions of the same in the Manu Samhitd (Chapters YII-IX). 

In Manu’s teaching, the pursuit of wealth and pleasure {artha and kdma) 
is reconciled with the great purpose of dharma. The acquisition of wealth can be 
justified if it leads to the acts of piety or benevolence. Similarly, in the rules 
regarding wedded life, there is involved a mighty discipline for transmuting 
sex [kdma] from elemental dross into the highest form of bliss and love {prma ) . 
From conjugal amity and attachment to the family, the impulse of love, by 
and large, radiates in varied social and spiritual expressions to serve the greater 
cause of universal life. Marriage as a sacrament promotes greater interests and 
values and stimulates the spirit of selflessness to a pattern of ideal signi- 
ficance. 

The varna and dsrama theory in Martu and other Dharma-sastras is a unique 
combination of ‘nature’ and ‘nurture’. Manu does not ignore the importance 
of the individual development of power and potentiality, but knows that such 
development is the sum-total of the conditions of human nature, its social sett- 
ing, its external existence, its heredity, environment, and training. It is by co- 
ordination of both individual and social activities that the varyMrama scheme 


“ Ibid., VIII. 17. 


“ Ibid., VII. 22. 
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furnishes the necessary scope for the fostering of the twofold force consis- 
tently in their vastness, depth, and variety. 

The patternization of the fourfold socio-cultural group {farr^as) is based on 
natural and bio-psychic differences of mankind. It is really a huge experiment 
in the domain of India’s social organization. If this system denied the laissez 
faire principle as in the modern age of articulated industries, it assured, through 
occupational differentiations fixed by birth, opportunities for employment for 
one and all. It is true that the var^a theory does not recognize the arithmetical 
or artificial sameness of men, but it admits that each individually has a worth 
which is to be duly respected in the co-ordinated human relation. Here every- 
body cannot resemble everybody else. But each forms an inseparable part of the 
social body and contributes to the common good of social solidarity. This organi- 
zation has ensured for ages steady co-ordination of social and individual 
energies, leading to the development of culture; and the aJrama ethics has kept 
the varm organization free from its abuses. The doctrine of dharma as law, duty 
or religion in Mam and other texts of Dharma-sastras forms an integral and 
indispensable part of India’s philosophy of life and sociology. 

In the charted plan of life as outlined in Mam and other Dharma-sastras, 
the four human ends, dharma, artha, kdma and moksa, and the four stages of the 
discipline of life, dsramas, have so marvellously been adjusted. VariiMkama is the 
svadharma writ large, and a king is the custodian of the rule of dharma in the 
matter of its administration. 

Manu has several commentators, one of whom, Medhatithi, is the writer 
of an extensive commentary called bkasya. He made a profitable use of the 
Purva-Mimamsa maxims of interpretation. He belonged to the ninth century 
A.D. Govindaraja is another important commentator (twelfth century a.d.). 
Kulluka Bhatta of Bengal is also a popular commentator who is generally held 
to have flourished in the fourteenth century a.d. 

YAjNAVALKYA and other DHARMA-SASTRAS 

Next in importance to Mam is the Smiti of Yajnavalkya. It contains 1010 
verses.®' Yajnavalkya is the first Smrti writer to divide the work into three 
sections: acdra (rites), vyavahara (dealings) and prayascitta (expiation). He distri-' 
butes the topics in a well-knit arrangement with lucidity and condensation. He 
has dealt with most of the subjects which are found in Manu, but in a little 
. more than a thousand verses in contrast with the bulk of about 2700 verses 
of Manu. This shows his remarkable capacity for terseness and brevity. 
His treatment is more systematic and his view is more liberal than those of 
Manu. 

” Niinayasagar Press Edn. See for discussion tire present writer’s paper An Inquiry into Idealism 
m Hindu Manwge, Calcutta Review, April, 1941. 
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The eighteen topics of law {vyavahara) as mentioned in Mam arc discussed 
in Tajnavalkya more systematically adding a necessary discourse on miscella- 
neous matters. His outlook on life and the ends®* of human endeavour is similar 
to that of Manu, though his approach is more pragmatic. 

The rules of judicial procedure in Tajnavalkya are more advanced in 
comparison with those in Manu. Mam does not refer to documents as evidence. 
But in Tajnavalkya, the law of evidence attaches substantial importance to 
documents (II. 86-96). Evidence by ordeals receives detailed treatment in this 
Smrti.®® Legal definitions are conspicuous by their absence in Mam, while 
these are frequently presented in Tajnavalkya. Mam is silent about the widow’s 
right to estate, but Tajnavalkya. (II. 138) mentions her first in the list of the 
heirs of a man without a son. Yajnavalkya deals with grahaianti^'^ (propitiation 
of evil planetary influences) and considerable anatomical and medical matters.*^ 
Regarding ordeals, the sanctions of religion are added to those of law. The 
favour of the gods is assumed to be available to him who observes the truth, 
and supernatural penalties come to him who deviates from it. In the matter of 
expiation, Yajnavalkya’s theory about twofold effects is a notable contri- 
bution.®^ Expiation removes sin or social disability, and restores a person to his 
former legal status through social approbation. We have from Tajnavalkya 
(I. 4-5) the well-known list of twenty writers of Dharma-sastra, viz., Manu, 
Atri, Visnu, Harita, Yajnavalkya, U^anas, Ahgiras, Yama, Apastamba, 
Samvarta, Katyayana, Brhaspati, Para^ara, Vyasa, Sahkha, Likhita, Daksa, 
Gautama, Satatapa and Vasistha. 

Tajnavalkya has a large number of commentaries. The best known is the 
Mitdksara by Vijnane^vara (eleventh century), which has summed up the 
views of the old authorities with considerable skill and scholarship. It was 
authoritative in the Deccan, Banaras and North India. The earlier commen- 
taries are those of Visvarupa and Apararka. 

The extant Paraiara Smrti contains only two sections, one dealing with 
dedra (forms of conduct), and the other with prdyakitta (forms of expiation) 
in greater details. Excepting one verse in upendravajrd (IX. 33) and another in 
indravajid (IX. 48) the work is in anustubh. It is said to be an authority for the 
kali age.®® It admits the adjustability of dharma to keep pace with the changing 
age (I. 21). It permits widow remarriage®* and also praises the practice of 


dhamdithakdmdn sve kale yathdsakti na hdpayet, Tdj,i I. 115. Gf. Manulh 224* 

Ibid., IL 95-113. 
so Ibid., I. 271-308. 

SI Ibid., IL 75-108. 

02 Ibid., III. 226. See also, Mitdkfard, 

Tardiara, I. 23: Kalau pdrdiaralf, smflafp. 

0^ Ibid., IV. 26. JSfa^te mrte pravrajife klibe ca patile patau, paheasmpalsu ndrindm paliranyo vidkiyaie. 
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satiJ^^ It gives the very practical advice that one should protect one’s body first 
during invasion, journey, disease, and calamity, and then care for dharma (VII. 
41-43). The Parasara Smrti is assigned to a period between the first and the 
fifth century a.d. Madhavacarya has written an extensive gloss on it. 

Among the later Smrti writers, whose number is more than a hundred, the 
contributions of Narada, Brhaspati and Katyayana regarding procedural law 
show remarkable features of advancement. Narada’s discourse on the principles 
of judicial procedure {vyavahara-mdtfka), judicial assembly, and the titles of law 
follows in the main the nomenclature and the arrangement of Manu. But he 
subdivides the eighteen titles into one hundred and thirty-two. His classifica- 
tions of property and other legal issues are more exhaustive than those of 
Yajnavalkya. He allows remarriage of widows and permits gambling under 
State control. He seems to be later than Yajnavalkya. 

The Brhaspati Smrti on the aspect of pure law evinces high acumen regard- 
ing legal principles. He seems to be the first jurist to distinguish civil and 
criminal justice. Brhaspati, like Narada, stresses the importance of reasoning 
in a legal decision. He says, Kevalam ddstram asritya na kartavyo hi nirnqyah, 
TukHhine vicdre tu dharmahdnih prajdyate.^^ His elaborate rules of procedure from 
the filing of a plaint to the passing of the decree can be compared with any 
modern code of procedure. Katyayana quotes Brhaspati as an authority. 
Brhaspati was possibly not later than the fourth century a.d. 

P. V. Kane has reconstructed a text of Katyayana, called Kdtydyana-Smrti- 
sdroddhdra. Klatyayana is widely quoted in the commentaries and Nibandhas. 
He follows Narada and Brhaspati as his model, but expounds and elaborates 
their dicta in greater details. Katyayana’s treatment of stridhana in its definitions 
and assessment about kinds, grades and legal impact has attained recognition 
as highly authoritative. Kane*^ has rightly said that Narada, Brhaspati 

Katyayana form a triumvirate in the realm of ancient Hindu law and 
procedure. So minute, thorough, and concrete are the details, so rich are the 
reflections about the administration of law and justice in these records that 
they still inspire admiration. They bear out with convincing proofs that the 
worth of the culture envisaged in our scripture consisted not only in its power 
to ‘raise and enlarge the internal man’, but also ‘to mould and modulate his 
external existence’ and the ways of human interaction in the practical sphere 
of life and in the matrbc of society. This shaping of man’s external existence 
means a sound political, economic, and advanced social basis to sustain 
‘rhythmic advance’ towards great ideals of culture. 

It is true that ‘India never evolved the scrambling and burdensome indus- 

lUd, IV. 28. 

Cited by Apararka on Taj. II. 1. 

«’ H. DL, Vol. I., p. 213. 
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trialism or the parliamentary organization of freedom and self-styled democracy 
characteristic of the burgeois or Vai^ya period of the cycle of European 
progress’.®® Yet there was remarkable evidence of the political efficiency of the 
Indian people in their striving towards a welfare state by pursuing the ideals 
of dharma which were of a higher kind, and governed the spirit and body of 
Indian society, as a whole. Our Dharma-sastra represents the wisdom of the 
centuries of legal and religious thoughts of great significance, and we have drawn 
the readers’ attention here only to a few points of their excellence. 

NIBANDHA WORKS OF THE DHARMA-g.ASTRAS 

With growing recognition of complexities in customs and regional usages, 
the need was felt for reconciling the conflicting texts of the old authorities by 
way of interpretation. A number of learned commentators wrote important 
glosses incorporating the Mimaihsa maxims of interpretation. This gave rise to 
some celebrated schools of law differing in their viewpoints through adherence 
to local usages. Ultimately the need was felt also for compilation of comprehen- 
sive digests or manuals on various growing topics of Dharma-sastra, called 
Nibandhas. These were prepared mostly under the auspices of kings or great 
teachers. The age of the commentaries and Nibandhas*® extends from the 
eighth to the eighteenth century. Commentaries and Nibandhas were written in 
prose in the body of which old authorities in either prose or verse were quoted. 

One of the earliest Nibandhas is the Smrti-kalpataru of Laksmidhara, 
the foreign minister of Govindacandra of Kanauj (a.d. 1105-43). It is a work 
on religious, civil, and criminal law as well as on the law of procedure. 

Bhavadeva Bhatta was a native of West Bengal. He settled at Vikramapura 
in East Bengal as a minister of king Harivarmadeva (1073-1119). His Vyavahara- 
tilaka and NwiAydrnrta are cited by later authorities. His Scwibandha-viveka 
and PrdyasciUa-prakarana are important works on the subject. 

Jimutavahana is one of the three leading exponents of the Bengal school of 
Dharma-sastra. His Ddyabhaga forms a part of the Dharma-ratna. The Kdla-viveka 
and Vyavahdra-mdtrkd are his two other treatises. In matters of Hindu law on 
inheritance the Ddyabhdga was deemed as of paramount authority in British 
Indian courts for Bengal, He repudiates the doctrine of ownership by birth. 
Ownership arises on the death of the last owner — this is his bold view as against 
that of the Mitdksard. 

Ballala Sena, the famous king of Bengal, seems to have patronized the 
compilations of the great works, Icdra-sdgara, Ddna-sdgara, Pratistkd-sdgara, and 

* Sri Aurobindo, The Renaissance in India, See &lso 71^ Brain t^f India, 

'• For Nibandha works, reference may be made to P. V. Kane, H. Dh,, Vol. I.; CIII, Vol. II. 

PP 364-80; S. C. Banerjee, Smrtimbandha Literature md Bengal's Contribution, 
IHQ,., March, 1949; Bhabatosh Bhattacharya, Waifiej i« mbandhas (Calcutta, 1968). 
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Adbhuta-sagara (on omens) . The last work was completed by his son Laksmana 
Sena. 

The Smrti-candrikd of Devanna Bhatta is an important extensive digest 
(twelfth century). Hemadri is another voluminous writer. He is the author 
of the Catuwarga-cintamani (written between 1260 and 1309), an encyclopaedic 
work on religious rites and observances. Sridatta Upadhyaya (a.d. 1300) 
is the earliest among the medieval writers of Nibandhas in Mithila. His works 
are Acaradar^a, Pitrbhakti, and Srdddhakalpa. Gandesvara is another prominent 
Nibandha writer of Mithila. He is the author of the Ratnakara series (seven in 
number), e.g. Vivada-ratnakara. Vacaspati Mi^ra (fifteenth century) is the leading 
Nibandha writer of Mithila. His works bear the title Cintamarti. The Danda- 
viveka of Vardhamana Misra, a pupil of Vacaspati, is an important work on 
civil and criminal law. 

Sulapani (fifteenth century) is the next authoritative writer of Bengal on 
Dharma-^astra. He is the author of SmrH-viveka and such other works ending 
in viveka, e.g. Sraddha-viseka, Prayascitta-viveka. His Sraddha-viveka is a master- 
piece, full of Mimamsa dialectics. Raghunandana is the last great writer of Bengal 
on Dharma-^astra. He wrote an encyclopaedic Smrti-tattva divided into twenty- 
eight sections — each bearing the ending tattva, besides a few other tracts on 
stray topics. He also wrote a commentary on Jimutavahana’s Ddyabhdga. 
Raghunandana and Sri Caitanya were pupils of the same teacher, Vasudeva 
Sarvabhauma, at Navadvipa. The period of his literary activity is fixed as a.d. 
1550-75. His intellectual powers made him virtually a doyen in the academy 
of Navya Smrti. 

Among later Nibandhas, we may mention the Nirmya-sindhu of Kamalakara 
Bhatta, Vyavahdm-tnayukha etc. of Nilakantha, Vira-mitrodaya of Mitra Mi^ra 
(seventeenth century) and Smrti-kaustubha of Anantadeva. The Vivdddmava-setu 
of Jagannatha Tarkapancanana was compiled in 1775 for Warren Hastings 
to be treated as a readily accessible digest for the court, and it was translated 
into English. 

This represents a brief survey of the Dharma-sastra literature. The sweep 
of this literature was as comprehensive as human ingenuity of the time could 
dream of. From conception to the last rites, every aspect of the life of men 
received detailed treatment and prescriptions in the works of Manu, Yajnavalkya 
and others. This shows how rich was the vocabulary, how refined the idioms, 
and how deep the understanding of the human problems by those who created 
the vast literature of the Dharma-Sastras. As a result, the Dharma-^astras’® have 

70 On the different aspects of the Dharma-sastra, reference may be made to the following 
important works; P. V. Kane, History of Dharma-sastra in several volumes; K. P. Jayaswal, Ma.m 
and Tdjnavalkya; P. N. Sen, The General Principles of Hindu Jurisprudence (1918) ; D» M Derret, Religion^ 
Law and the State in India (London, 1968); L. Sternbach, Judicial Studies in Ancient Indian Law (Parts 
I-II), Delhi, 1965-67; K. G. Goswami, Intercaste Marriage in Ancient India, 
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profoundly helped the continuity of culture, conduct, and the social and religious 
life of the Indians for thousands of years. Our Dharma-Sastras point to a 
continued tradition of how dharma was more than a mere moral suasion. It 
became rather a central power to shape and sustain order and harmony in 
India’s social life in all its aspects. Dharma is conceived as something eternal, 
leading to good and truth; it is the king of kings, far more powerful than they.” 
Even when India’s political power was on the wane, the norm of dharma contin- 
ued its mighty task of subduing the potential anarchy of evil forces correcting 
human vices and guiding life to a nobler and higher pattern of sanctity. 


’iBr. U., 1. 4. 14. 
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S AIVISM as a cult goes back to pre-Vedic times. The excavations at 
Mohenjo-daro have revealed the existence of a proto-Saiva cult. One 
of the seals shows the figure of a three-faced ( ?) deity^ in yogic posture, with 
horns adorning the head, and surrounded by cattle and other animals. This 
figure is typical of the Pasupata cult,^ one of the earliest schools of Saivism 
a school with a literature of its own. Among the other finds were also 
figures resembling the linga, the symbol of Siva. The inscriptions on the seals, 
probably the earliest writing, have not yet been conclusively deciphered. 
Some scholars hold that the script is proto-Dravidian, while others say that 
it has Indo-Aryan affinities. Later excavations at Harappan sites have not 
thrown further light on this question. The time bracket for the Harappan 
civilization is now seen by scholars as between 4000 and 2500 b.c. 

VEDIG TIMES 

The next formative period of this cult is the Vedic age, when we have the 
world’s earliest known literary composition, the Rg-Veda. One of the gods 
mentioned in the Rg-Veda is Rudra who later became identified with Siva. 
Whatever may be the basis of the Rudra-Siva® identification in the JRg-Veda^ 
the hymns describe Rudra as the destroyer of disease and the protector of 
man and cattle.^ In the Sdmavidhdna Samhitd of the Sama-Veda^ there is a 

♦The present survey does not deal with the philosophy of Saivism as it has already been discussed 
in Volumes III (pp. 387-99) and IV (pp. 63-107) otCHL 

We can compare this Indus valley seal with a coin of Huviska (second century a.d.) representing 
“Siva with three heads {Vide P. Gardner, The Coins of the Greek and Scythic Kings of Bactria and India, 
London, 1886, p. 148). It is not unlikely that the deity in each case is really four-faced having one 
at the back, and the artist in both the cases could not depict it as he was giving the front side of the 
deity. We make this guess on the basis of the description of Tumburu, the four-faced Gandharva 
in the early Tantric texts who, according to P. C. Bagchi, was no other than Siva himself. In the 
Mahdhhdrata (I. 216. 22-28 and XIII. 141. 5ff.) also, we have references to the four faces of Siva. 
{Vide P. C. Bagchi, Studies in the Tantras, pp. 13-15). 

®*Cf. Sir John Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civihzation, Vol. I, pp. 52 ff. 

®The origin and development of Rudra-Siva is an interesting subject. The early Aryans did not 
know the reason behind the dreadful and destructive phenomena of nature. When storms and epi- 
demics broke out or thunders rumbled, they were caught in panic. They attributed these things to the 
wrath of some powerful god. They called this god Rudra, the Terrible. They believed this god could 
be appeased by hymns, prayers and sacrifices. Thus Rudra became Siva, the Benign, Conqueror 
of evil and Giver of boons. R. G. Bhandarkar thinks this is how the concept of Rudra-Siva gradually 
evolved in ancient India. Gf. R. G. Bhandarkar, Vais^ism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, p. 102. 

^Bhandarkar takes the following as representative of the trend of the Jlg-Vedic prayers addressed 
to Rudra: *Oh Rudra, do not, out of thy anger, injure our children and descendants, our people, 
our cattle, our houses, and do not kill our men. We invoke thee always with offerings.’ (I. 114. 8). 
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collection, of hymns addressed to Rudra-Siva which are chanted even today. 
In the Satamdriya of the Tajur-Veda, we find the full unfoldment of the auspicious 
aspect of Siva as the pati (Lord) of pahs (finite souls), for there Siva is given 
the name Pa^upati. Here we find, for the first time, in Siva a god with a com- 
prehensive control over all nature. The enumeration of one hundred names 
of Siva in the Satarudnya (the Vdjasaneyi SamhifS, XVI and the Taittiriya Sarhhitd, 
IV. 5) marks the first beginnings of this form of prayer in the later literature.-"’ 
In the Vdjasaneyi (XVI. 51), and also in some other Sarhhitds^ the ritualistic 
visualization of Siva holding his bow called pindka is noticed. In the Maitrdyanl 
Sarhhitd of the Krsrja Tajur-Veda, Mahadeva-Siva is described as the great 
Purusa or the supreme Deity governing the cosmos. In the Taittiriya Sarhhitd, 
Siva or Rudra is described as the Lord of the Soma plant,’ and thus Soma 
and Rudra, though originally two separate deities, became identified in 
later days. In the Atharva-Veda (XV. 5. 1-7), occur several names, such as Bhava, 
Sarva, PaSupati, Ugra, Mahadeva, and Isana, by which Rudra was known 
in later times. There is also a reference to the Vratyas who were probably the 
prototypes of the adherents of the later Kapalika cult of Saivism. Western 
scholars somehow depict Rudra-Siva as a malevolent and dreaded deity, but the 
earliest Vedic literature represents him also as benevolent and generous deity. 
Some scholars have suggested that Siva was originally a non-Vedic god, 
but was later admitted to the Vedic pantheon. Later Sanskrit literature, 
however, does not bear this out. 

THE BRAHMANAS and THE UPANI§ADS 

In the Brahmanas, the concept of Rudra gives place to Prajapati and 
Pa^upati. This change is found in the Satapatha Brdkmna and more significantly, 
in the Aitareya and Kausitaki Brdhmai^as. The mantras here are different from 
mere nature-invocations made out of wonder or fear; they are meaningful 
incantations, expressing faith in, and a personal relationship with, the deity. 
The lidvdsya Upanisad gives the most poetic description of Ih, the Lord, 
which may also be applicable to Siva. But it is the Svetdivatara Upanisad 
which explicitly declares the identity of Siva with the highest Brahman (III. 2). 
This Upanisad is, therefore, sometimes called a Saiva Upanisad or an Agamic 
Upanisad. In this, we may see the seeds of the thought that ultimately matured 
into the literature of Saivism. The Maitii Upanisad refers to the trimOrii 
conception: Brahma, Visnu, and Siva (IV. 5). These three forms are 
respectively represented as embodiments of the three guipxs: rajas, sattva 
and tamos (V. 2). This marks the parting of ways among tbe deities. Visp!u 

'Cf. NIL, Vol. I, p. 185. 

oVide Tai. S., IV. 5.10.4; Mai. S., II. 9.9; etc. 

^Tai. S., IV. 5.10. 
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and Siva (with Sakti) emerge foremost in the Hindu pantheon. They also 
inspire separate texts and literature. 

THE AGAMAS 

For an understanding of Saivism, the Agamas are as important as some 
of the Upanisads. Some of the Agamas have an artistic and intellectual appeal, 
as they are in the form of dialogues between Siva and his consort Uma, the 
bestower of all vidyd (knowledge). 

The Agamas are as old as the Brahmanas, perhaps even older. Constant 
additions have, however, been made to them till the eighth century. The Agamas 
had the same authority as the Vedas. They were written in Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
and some of the Dravidian languages.® They are, however, available today 
only in Sanskrit. Music, architecture, and sculpture play a prominent part 
in the later Agamic rituals, whereas in the Vedic rituals, the scope was for poetry 
and musiff' only. This is why, perhaps, the language of the Agamas is not so 
poetic as that of the Vedas, but it is more precise in the use of terms. The 
Agamas, moreover, are monotheistic, and cover both karma and jmna in 
sensible proportions. ’ 

The l§aiva Agamas, twenty-eight in number, form the largest body of 
religious literature in Sanskrit. They are said to have been revealed originally 
by Siva to his disciple and attendant, Nandikesvara; they were in ten million 
verses until Ananta, an incarnation of Siva, abridged them in one hundred 
thousand verses. The Agamas are comprehensive in scope. Thox vidydpada (the 
section on knowledge) discusses the philosophy of Saivism; other sections deal 
with rituals, mantras, and rules valid for different purposes, such as, installation 
of deities or construction of temples, etc. 

The twenty-eight Saivagamas,® which are believed to have emanated 
from the five faces of Siva, are: Kamika, Yogaja, Cintya, Karam, Ajita, Dipta, 
Svksma, Sahasra, Arhhmat, Suprabheda, Vijaya, Nihhdsa, Svayambhuva, Agn^a, 
Vlrabhadra, Raurava, Mdkuta, Vimala, Candrajndna, Mukhabimba, Prodgita, Lolita, 
Siddha, Santdna, Sarvokta, Pdramesvara, Kirana, and Vdtula. 

Mention of the Agamas occurs in the Makdbhdrata and some of the Puranas. 
They were familiar at the time of Acarya Sankara. Madhava’s Sarva-darhna- 
sangraha also mentions some of them. 

No one can understand the paribhdsd (technical terms) of Saivism without 
a study of the Agamas. The Agamas seem to follow the Nyaya-VaiSesika system 
of logic, but their classification of tattvas (basic principles) is based on the 

®Gf. Sarhskrtaift prdkrtair vdkyair yaica ii^dmrupatal}; 

DesahhdsddyupdyaUca hodhayet sa gurufji. smrtafi, 

Sivadharmttara — (Grantha Edn. by Maraijnana Desikar, 1938). 

®Many scholars refer to twenty-eight Agamas, but there are variations in the titles. Cf. HIPs 
Vol. V, p. 16n, 
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Sarfikhya. The twenty-four tattvas of the Saihkhya and the transcendental twelve 
of the ^aivas form the very basis of the higher philosophy of Saivism. The 
literary style of the Agamas may not be poetic, but it is defimtive. 

There are also a number of Saiva Upagamas, i.e. secondary Agamas. 
The one of the Upagamas, opens with a discussion on how the old 

Vedic form of worship became superseded by the Saiva cult, and proceeds 
to describe Siva as free from impurities, as omniscient, and as the instrumental 
cause of the universe. It gives the correct linguistic interpretation of such 
terms as bindu (latent energy), kald (finite experience), nijati (principle of 
determination of karma) ^ and mdja (substratum of cosmos). The same can 
be said of the and other Updgamas. The Sarvajndnottara, another 

Updgama, contains Siva’s discourse to his son, Kumara, wherein Siva, the 
ultimate Reality, is postulated as pati (lord), pah (finite self) and pdsa 
(bondage). 

The ritual portion of the Agamas has been in daily use in temples and 
mathas (monasteries) for a long time. Their philosophy also became known 
through later Saiva exegetics. The texts of the Agamas, however, were not 
published till the nineteenth century. The process of bringing out the texts 
is slow and is still very incomplete. 

THE PURAI5IAS AND UPAPURAtlAS 

The next important body of Saiva literature is formed by the Saiva PuraQ,as. 
Of the eighteen Puranas, six are usually styled Saiva Pura^ias. They are: 
Siva or Vdyu, Linga, Skanda, Agni, Matsya, and Kurma. The iSiva and Skanda 
are highly adored Puranas, especially the latter, which is a masterpiece of 
encyclopaedic interest. It contains stories about the births of Parvati, Gapesa, 
and Skanda and the marriages of Parvati, Devakunjaii, and Valli. Skanda’.s 
representation as Siva’s manifestation is highly successful in this Purapa. 
The Matsya Purdna gives a detailed account of Siva’s destruction of Andhaka- 
sura.“ The Linga Purdna gives the philosophy of the worship of Siva in his 
form-cum-formless symbol, the linga. The Padma Purdm, though not a Saiva 
Purana, contains the Sioa-Gitd (taught to Sri Rama). The Bhdgavata Purdm, 
magnificent in style and substance, is an important work regarding the theistic 
cult of bhakti. Though the book is primarily about Sri Krsna, it contains many 
episodes in praise of Siva also. There are yet a few other principal Puranas 

mythological demon born of Diti by Kasyapa. Being protected by a boon that he would be 
killed by none other than Siva himself, he began to harass the gods so much that they ultimately 
went to sage Narada seeking relief. After hearing their tale of woe Narada appeared before Andhaka 
wearing a garland of manddra flowers grown in the Mandara hill. The demon was struck by the beauty 
of the garland and wanted one such for himself. When he learnt that those flowers were available 
only in the Mandara hill, he set out for that hill. There he met Siva and had some altercations with 
him. Ultimately iSiva killed him. 
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in which Siva is accorded a prominent place in spite of their central figures 
being Vis^u or Brahma, for example, Bhavisya^ Markandeya, Vardha, Vamam^ 
and Brahmd^da. Some of the samhitds of the Saiva Puranas are classic pieces of 
Saiva literature, e.g. the Suta Samhitd of the Skanda Purdm^ the Vdyavlya Samhitd 
of the Siva Purdna^ etc. The SivaPurdna is a voluminous work amplified from time 
to time. It appears to have been consolidated in its present form in the eighth 
century. It is a collection of various treatises or samhitds dealing with the 
different legends of Siva, Siva worship, Sivadharma^ and Saiva philosophy. 
The Vdyaviya Samhitd is the most important from the philosophical point of view. 
Suta Samhitd of the Skanda Purdna speaks of the Vedas, the Puranas and 
the Agamas as cognate literature. 

All Agamic literature recognizes the three classic episodes connected with 
Siva, viz. Siva’s burning of Tripura, the churning of the ocean of milk and 
Siva’s acceptance of the cosmic poison, and his manifestation as a pillar 
of light^® which Brahma and Visnu could not comprehend. These are beauti- 
fully described in the Puranas. These legends have often been a source of 
inspiration to many writers of later Sanskrit poetry and drama dealing with 
Siva. 

Of the Saiva Upapura^ias the most important are: Sivadharma^ Saura, 
Pardsaray Vdsistha-laihgay and Siva-rahasya. Siva-rahasya is said to have been 
taught by Siva to Uma in Kailasa and later transmitted by Skanda to sage 
Jaigisavya in Skandagiri. It is a revelation of the updsand and jndna-kd^das. It 
has twelve amsas and it speaks of Sivadharmay i.e. caryd (observance), kriyd (rites), 
yoga (meditation), ^xidjndna (knowledge). It is important to note that the text 
is in diverse metres, and in the prose parts some of the terms are difficult to 
interpret. The stotras interspersed in the text are liturgical hymns of a high 
order. This text, however, finds no mention in most of the histories of Sanskrit 
literature. 


EPICS 

The Mahdbhdrata and the Rdmdyatiay especially the MahdbhdjatUy though 

^^Three mythological cities [tripUTa) made of gold, silver and iron were built for the three demons, 
Tarakaksa, Kamalaksa and Bidyunmali. The gods drew the attention of Siva to the atrocities com- 
mitted by these demons. Annoyed, Siva killed the three demons and burnt tripura, the three cities. 
‘Tripura* is also the name of a demon who was killed by iSiva. Hence, ^iva is called Tripurari (Enemy 
of Tripura) and Tripurantaka (Killer of Tripura), 

^^At the supplication of gods and demons, Siva drank the deadly poison which threatened to 
destroy the world The poison itself came out of the ocean while it was being churned. The blue 
stain on Siva’s throat is due to the action of that poison. Hence he is called Nilakantha (the blue- 
throated). 

^®Once there was a dispute between Brahma and Visnu as to who was the greater deity. Siva 
then appeared before them in the form of a pillar of light. Brahma and Visnu tried to measure the 
body of Siva to prove their respective supremacy, but both failed. At this, in all humility, they began 
to praise Siva who, being pleased with their prayer, revealed himself to them. 
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no part of Saiva literature, have much to say about Siva. For instance, the 
Amiasamparvan (chapters XIV fF.) of tlic Mahabhdrata gives a glowing account 
of Mahadeva whom Krsna and others propitiated by austere penances. In 
the Sdntiparvan (chapter CCLXXXIV) there is an attempt to minimize the 
distinction between Siva and Visnu as the supreme Lord. Both Arjuna [Vatui- 
parvan, XXXVIII-XL) and Aivatthama {Sauptikapawan, VII) arc represented 
to have propitiated Mahadeva and obtained deadly weapons from him. The 
Mahdbharata is replete with legends relating to Siva and accounts of Saivite 
sacrament of diksd (initiation). We see here a reflection of the transition from 
the Purva Mimamsaka rituals to the Agamic worship and yogic discipline. 
In the Vamparvan (chapters LXXXII-XC), we have information about several 
tirthas (places of pilgrimage) sacred to Siva. 

In the Rdmdjiatia, we have a few pointed references to Siva, Balakatjda 
(chapter XXXV) refers to the marriage of Siva with Uma. Bhagiratha’s 
penances to persuade Siva to contain the flow of Gahg§, down to the Earth 
are described in chapter XLIII. In chapter LXVII, Rama’s winning the hand 
of Sita by breaking Hara-dham (Siva’s bow) which was given to Janaka is a 
delightful episode. While coming back to Ayodhya, Sri Rama told Sita that 
on the seashore at Setubandha (Ramesvaram) Lord Mahadeva had blessed 
him {Tuddhakdi}da, chapter CXXIII). Ravana is depicted as a great devotee 
of Siva. In the Utiarakdnda (chapter XXXI), there is a reference to his carrying 
a golden linga with him for worship wherever he went. In chapter XVI, 
Rava^a’s attempt to uproot Kailasa, the abode of Siva, his failure in that, 
and his supplication to Siva arc described. 

KAVYA LITERATURE 

Siva is a very popular deity with the poets of ancient India and, conse- 
quently, an enormous mass of kdvya literature has grown round him. 
Starting from Bharata (the date ranging between second century b.ci, ami 
second century a.d.) to the modern times, Siva has been described in \’arious 
ways in Indian kdvya literature. Sometimes, he is the hero of a particular book, 
or the guiding deity, and sometimes he plays an important role other- 
wise. 

Siva is a special favourite with Kalidasa (the date variously lixed from 
■&e first century b.c. to the fifth century a.d.). Wherever Kalidasa mentions 
Siva, he always uses glowing epithets. In this connection, we may mention 
Kumdrasambhava where Siva is the hero. In fact, there is hardly any book of 
Kalidasa where Siva is not mentioned.^^ Incidentally, wc have in Kalidasa 

^*Vide Abhi] RSna-Sttkuniala'. Benedictory vcric; Meghaduta: POnanirgha, verse St; Ra«huvam\a 
LI, VI. 34, VII. 33, and XVIII. 24, and so on. 
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sidelights of the Pasupata cult which was in vogue then. Kalidasa also alludes 
to different forms of Saiva worship^ anusthdnas and vratas, 

Bharavi’s [c, sixth century) Kirdtdrjunija^ Ratnakara’s (ninth century) 
Haravtjqya^ and Mankha’s {c, twelfth century) Snkantha-carita also deserve 
mention. In Kirdtdrjuniya^ Siva, in the guise of a (hunter), fought with 
Arjuna and finally blessed him with his divine weapon, the pasupata astra. 
The other two works depict Siva’s heroism. It is evident from Harsacanta and 
Kddamban that Bana (seventh century), the famous prose writer in Sanskrit, 
must have been a close student of the Siva Purdna. Harsa (seventh century) 
in the benedictory verses of his plays, Ratndvall and Pnyadarsikd^ pays homage 
to Siva and Parvati. Bhavabhuti [c, eighth century) in his Mdlati-Mddhava 
and Mahendravikrama Varman (seventh century) in his Mattavildsa- 
prahasana mention Kapalikas. Siva has been adored in the introductory verses 
of Kathdsaritsdgara by Somadeva (eleventh century). Siva’s sandhyd-nrtya 
(evening dance), his asfamurti and ardhandrisvara forms, etc. have been described 
there in mellifluous poetry. There are also references to Sivaksefras like Nandi- 
ksetra, Amara Parvata, etc. Bharata in his Ndtya-sdstya mentions that Siva 
and Parvati invented tdndava and Idsya forms of dance. In fact, Siva’s influence, 
directly or indirectly, on kdvya literature, can never be overestimated. 

STOTRA LITERATURE 

The stotra literature established itself as kdvya by the seventh century. 
Some of the stotras (hymns) were originally in the Puranas and the Tantras, 
and some were written separately. Some among the hymns add much to the 
importance of Saiva literature. One such hymn is Sivamahimnah Stotra of 
Puspadanta (tenth century) written in sikharinl metre, Prdtasmaram-stotrasy 
the morning hymns (in vasantatilaka metre) in praise of Siva, Candi, and Ganesa, 
are included in Saddharma CintdmanL Similarly there are padddi-kesa-var^and- 
stotras of Siva (hymns describing Siva from foot to head) included in the hymnal 
poetry. Of greater devotional fervour and finer style is the Siva-stotra attributed 
to Upamanyu in viyogini metre, a metre rarely used in stotras. 

There is also a body of stotras written by the Saiva authors of Kashmir, 
Not all of them are of a high order. Some again merely depict the amours 
between Uma and Siva. Kalhana’s (r. a.d. 1149) Ardhandrihara-stotra in 
sdrdulavikrldita metre is, however, of a high standard. 

We have a parallel of the Krsna-gopi mystical erotic poetry in Bhiksdtana-^ 
kdvya of Sivabhaktadasa (fourteenth century), which describes the attraction 
of apsards (nymphs) for the beautiful mendicant Siva. Vijayamadhava’s 
Pdrvatl-Rukminiya is a vicitra kdvya [tour de force), each verse giving two meanings, 
one applicable to the marriage of Siva and Parvati and the other to the marriage 
of Rukmini and Krsna. 
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The beautiful Siva-stotias of Acaxya Sankara must be specially mentioned 
here, although the authorship of some of them is disputed. The Daksir}amlrti- 
astaka, Saundarya-lahari and Sivarumda-lahan are matchless in beauty and melody. 
They are recited by pundits and laymen alike even today. A long time after 
Sankara came Appaya Diksita (1552) who was a ktwi (poet) as well as an 
apostle of Saivism. He was the author of a large body of stotras and Sivadvaita 
works, apart from his purely Advaita works like his commentary Parimala 
and dialectic work, Nydyaraksamani. Appaya’s commitment to AdvaiU did 
not deter him from making four weighty contributions to Saiva theistic litera- 
ture. His Sikharinimala consists of sixty Uokasm praise of Siva, giving arguments 
for establishing his supremacy. His Siva-tattoa-viveka is an elaborate commentary 
on them. His Sivamahima-kalikd-siuti is another work on the supremacy of 
Siva. His Saivakalpadruma is an authoritative Saiva theological work. Appaya’s 
important Saiva devotional works are; ArunMcalehara-stava, Gangddharastaka, 
Sivakarndmrta, Sivdnanda-lahari, Swdrcand-candrikd, Harihara-stuti, etc. The next 
important author after Appaya was Nilakantha Diksita who belongs to the 
next century and whose Sivalildrnava and Gangdvatarana are famous hymns 
on Siva. 


' Saiva commentaries on toe brahma-sutra 

The Saiva commentary of Srikaptha (a.d. 1270) is the most well-known 
Saiva bkd^a on the Brahma-Sutra. He claims that his commentary, though 
brief, would clear the controversy raised by previous commentators. He says that 
the commentary will expound the essence of the teachings of the Upanisads 
or the Vedanta and will appeal to those who worship Siva ; ‘Obeisance to 
Siva, the Paramatman, embodiment of Sacciddnanda, whose feet arc the giver 
of the highest gain or siddhV'^^ 

It is evident that Srikantha was influenced by the Saivagamas, into which 
he was initiated by his gy,m Svetacarya. He had also mastered the Bodhdyana 
sUtras and the Vdyaviya Sarhhitd of the Siva Purdna. The language of Srika^itha’s 
commentary is lucid and flowery. A sub-commentary on Srikaigitha’s bhdsya 
is Appaya Diksita’s Sivdrkamaffi-dipikd which is an authoritative work for under- 
standing Sivadvaita. Another work by Appaya, a prose treatise, 

quotes extensively from the bhdsya and is noted for its dialectic. 

Sripati Pa^dita’s (a.d. 1400) Snkara-bhd§ya is a Viraiaiva commentary 
on the Brahma-Sdtra, It is remarkable as a comprehensive reconciliation of 
the Upanisads, the Agamas and the MSmamsas, establishing the ViraSaiva 
doctrine which is variously called Sivadvaita and SaktiviMftadvaita. Sripati’s 

^^Orh mmo^hath paddrthdya lokdndm siddhihetave 

Saqciddnandarupdya ^vdya paramdtmane. Saiva^bha^ya of* Srikaiiitha on the Brahma-^SutrCi 
Vol. I, Nirnayasagar Press, 1908. 
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commentary on the sutra, Jlvamukhyaprdnalingdt . . . {Brahma^Sutrci^ I, 4.17) 
interprets it as referring to the Virasaiva Lihgayata cult, Sripati refers to a 
bhdsya called Agastya-vrtti which is not available now. 

As important as the Brahma-^Sutra or Toga-Sutra is Bhoja's (a.d. 1018-63) 
Tattva-prakdsa. This work is based on the Agamas and the Toga-Sutra^ and is 
frequently quoted by later writers. Another important text is Mandikehara'^ 
kdsikd. Fourteen sutras known as Mahesvara-Sutras are supposed to have ema- 
nated from the sounding of the drum {damamkd) in Siva’s hand. These sutras 
are found at the commencement of Panini’s Astddhydyi. It is said that the sages 
were unable to understand the meaning of the sutras^ and so Nandikesvara 
himself expounded them in twenty-six verses [ilokas). 

Although Acarya Sankara is strictly monistic in his bhdsya on the Brahma- 
Sntra^ his Saiva leanings are nevertheless discernible in a few places. Sankara 
must have been familiar with the Agama literature, but he does not allude 
to it as an authority in his commentary. He, however, refers to Saiva philosophy 
in his commentary on sutras II.2. 35-38. This indicates that BMarayana, 
author of the Brahma-Sutra^ was aware of the Saiva system and its antiquity. 
In his commentary on sutras 11.2.37 et seq,^ Sankara refutes the crucial and 
distinctive doctrine of the Saiva system that Brahman is the instrumental cause 
{nimitta-kdrana) and not the material cause [updddna-kdrana) of the universe. 

Vacaspati Mii^ra (a.d. 840), commenting on the bhdsya of Sankara, refers to 
the Saiva cults. Ananda Giri, a contemporary of Sankara and author oiSankara- 
vijaya, refers to two schools of Kapalikas, one Vedic and the other non-Vedic. 
Ramanuja (a.d. 1017-1137) in his commentary on sutra II.2.37 mentions the four 
schools of Saivism, viz. the Kapalikas, the Kalamuklias, the Pasupatas, and the 
Saivas. He is said to be a junior contemporary of Srikantha (some, however, 
hold that Srikantha was anterior even to Sankara), and some of the passages in 
their two bhdsyas are verbally similar, although they differ in their doctrines. 
Haradatta Sivacarya (a.d. 879) was the author of Sruti-sukti-mdld^ Caturveda- 
tdtparya-sangraha^ and Hari-Hara-tdratamya^ which are polemical works to 
establish the Sivaparatva (Siva as the supreme Reality). Sruti-sukti-mdld is an 
oft-quoted work. Although Haradatta did not write any Saiva commentary on 
the Brahma-Sutra^ he is believed to have influenced Srikantha and Sripati 
Pa^dita. His Gaij^a-kdrikd is an exegetic of the Bdsupata-Sutra. Madhavacarya 
(fourteenth century) in his Sarva-darsana-sangraka formulates the philosophical 
doctrines found in the Saiva Agamas and other literature, 

PAgUPATA-SDTRA 

Lakulisa was the founder of the Pa^upata system. He was the last of the 
yogdcdryas mentioned in the Siva Purdna, The Pdsupata-Sutra^ the 
sacred book of the Pasupatas, might have been in vogue earlier than the sixth 
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century and it came to be termed dmndya (having Vedic authority). The Sutra 
has a bhdsya called the Pancdrtha-bhdsja by Kauuidinya. This is probably the same 
as the Rdiikara-bhdsja referred to by Madhava in his Sarva-darsana-sangraha, The 
Vdyavlya Saihhitd also mentions the Pdiupata-Sutra as Parwdrtha-vidyd (Knowledge 
with Five Ends). It is believed that Kaundinya, the commentator, must have 
lived between the fourth and the sixth centuries. The Sutra does not enunciate 
any systematic philosophy, but deals with the rituals and austerities of the cult. 
It needs a deeper study, as it is the earliest literature of one of the most ancient 
systems. Kaundinya’s bhdsja on the Sutra is in an archaic style and docs not 
contain any reference to earlier commentaries. Gana-kdrikd of Haradatta Siva- 
carya, as already said, is an expository text on the Pdsupata-Sutra, and is really 
a summary of the system. The Urgendi dgama is said to be the original basic text 
of the Pasupata system. 

KASHMIR SAIVISM 

K ashmir Saivism is an ancient system and has to its credit a very large body 
of literature exclusively in Sanskrit. The earliest text, Siva-Sutra, is believed to 
have been revealed by Siva himself to Vasugupta (eighth or ninth century). The 
Sutra has a vrtti (gloss), a vdrttika (explanatory text), and a vimarsinl (critical 
comment). The Ftmarim of Ksemaraj a (eleventh century), the famous com- 
mentator, is held in high esteem. 

The system owes its name ‘Trika’ (triad) to the fact that it deals with Siva, 
Sakti, and Nara. The literature of the Tiika falls into three divisions: Agama- 
^astra, Spanda-^astra, and Pratyabhijna-sastra, The Agamas arc the basic 
‘revelations’, Spanda means the ‘vibration or the stir of consciousness’, while 
Pratyabhijna is ‘recognition’. The two branches, Pratyabhijna and Spanda, arc 
similar but not exactly the same. The Pratyabhijna-sastras are sometimes called 
manana- or viedra-ddstras. The Siva-drsti of Somananda {c. ninth century) is the 
most important Pratyabhijna work. He expounded the system as monistic. The 
next important work is the Isvara-pratyabhijnd or the Pratyabhijnd-Sutra by Utpala, 
a pupil of Somananda. Commentaries on it are; Vftti by Utpala himself, Vimar- 
iinl {laghvi vrtti) and Vivrti-vimarHni {brhati vrtti) by Abhinavagupta (eleventh 
century). Abhinavagupta’s Paramdrtha-sdra is another important work. It is said 
to be based on an old treatise called Adhdra-kdrikd which is not available now. 
There are also commentaries from the Trika point of view on some of the Aga- 
mas like Svacchanda, Netra, Vijndna-bhairava, and Matanga. Ksemaraja’s commen- 
tary Uddyota on Svacchanda Agama is an important work. 

The Spanda-lastras lay down the main principles of the system. The Spanda- 
Sutra or the Spanda-kdrikd (containing fifty-two sutras) is based on the Siva-SUtra 
and is attributed to Vasugupta by Ksemaraja. The Spanda-Sutra and the vjtli 
on it by Kallata (eighth or ninth century) are called Spanda-sarvasva. There arc, 
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besides, four commentaries on the Spanda-Sutra^ namely, Vivrti by Ramakantha, 
Pradipikd by Utpala, and Spanda-sandoha and Spanda-nirnaya by Ksemaraja. 

The Tantrdloka in twelve books by Abhinavagupta is a monumental work and 
deals with Advaita Saivism comprehensively in all its aspects. The first part is the 
Agama section with the Siva-Sutra\ the second, the Tantra section, represents 
Siva’s replies to Parvati’s questions; and the third is an exposition of the sutras. 
The originators were respectively Vasugupta, Kallata, and Somananda, all of 
them belonging to the eighth-ninth centuries. Somananda employs logical 
reasoning extensively in his work, while Kallata expounds the system as pure 
revelation. The itvm pratyabhijnd itself connotes recognition of the identity of the 
knower and the known. The tradition was carried on in greater detail by Utpala 
and Abhinavagupta. It was adopted by Ksemaraja in his Siva-sutra-vimariinl^ by 
Yogaraja in his Paramdrtha-sangraha^ by Jayaratha (twelfth century) in his 
commentary on the Tantrdloka^ and by Sivopadhyaya in his Vijndna-bhairavL 

Ksemaraja’s Saiva works are astounding in their volume. The notable 
extant ones, besides Sida-sutra-vimarHnl^ Spanda-sandoha, Spanda-nirnaya, and 
Svacchanda-uddyota^ ^XQiPratyabhijnd-'hrdayayNetra-uddyota, Vijndna-bhairava-uddyota^ 
Siva-sutra-vrttiy Stava-cintdmani-tikd, Utpala-stotrdvall-tikdy Para-pravesikd^ and 
Tattva-sandoha. While Ksemaraja is the leading exponent of the Pratyabhijna 
system, Utpala’s thoughts were in a more compact form. 

Mahesvarananda {c. twelfth century), who lived in Cidambaram, has 
written two Pratyabhijna works, viz. Mahdrtha’-manjarl and Parimala. He has 
also written a commentary on the Bhagavad-^Gltd from the Saiva standpoint. 

Some of the Pratyabhijna works are highly poetical though their main 
concern is philosophy. For example, Utpala’s Stotrdvali speaks of Sakti as an 
expression of the joy which the Lord felt when he saw his own splendour. Sakti, 
emanated by delight, created herself out of herself and became the manifested 
world.^® 


ViRAgAIVISM OR LINGAYATA SCHOOL 

This school traces its origin to the Agamas. The pancdcdryas^^ (five teachers of 
Virasaivism) are traditionally believed to have sprung from the five faces of Siva 
referred to in the Suprabheda and Svdyambhiiva Agamas. The Mrgendrdgama refers 
to the practice of carrying the symbol of Siva, the linga, by the votaries on their 
body itself. Some of the earlier Upanisads provide the monistic basis of this cult. 
Ananda Giri’s Sankara-vijaya has reference to the linga worn on the body. Hari- 
bhadra (date ranging between eighth and tenth centuries) in his Saddarsana- 
samuccaya refers to Saivas carrying the linga on their person and regarding it as 
dearer than life itself. Some uttarabhdga Agamas like Utiara Vdtula and Uttara 

Anandocchahtd iaktih srjatydtmdnam atmamh. 

They are Revanaradhya, Marularadhya, Ekoramaradhya, Panditaradhya, and Visvaradhya. 
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Kdmika indicate later developments of this cult. The Vtrasaivagama, an Upagama, 
mentions the four /i/to or pontifical seats of this sect, viz. yogapltha, rmhdpltha, 
jndnapUha, and somapitha {patda VIII). 

The first comprehensive treatise of this school is, however, Siddhdnta-iikhd- 
maiii of Renukacarya (thirteenth century). It is in the form of a dialogue bet- 
ween Agastya and Revapasiddha, and reveals the secret of Virasaivism. It is in 
simple anustubh metre except for the comments which follow at the end of each 
chapter {pariccheda). Most of the paricchedas have curin.ikds (purport) prefixed, 
explanatory of the topic dealt with in the chapters concerned. The first chapter 
gives an account of the pariededryas, while chapters II to IV enumerate the tenets 
of Virasaivism. The rest of the chapters expound the sat-sthala, the process of 
evolution of the soul {anga) till its final union with God {lingo) . This book is 
said to be the essence of Saiva Agamas and the most authentic exposition of the 
Sivadvaita Virasaiva theology. The basis of this work was obviously the dis- 
courses of Allama Prabhu, the teacher of Basava, who revived Virasaivism as a 
cult in the twelfth century and infused new blood into it.^® He was regax'dcd as 
an incarnation of Siva himself. Basava requested Allama Prabhu to give his 
discourses in the anubhavamanfapa in which the votaries held their dialogue. 
Basava did not write any book, but his vacanas or utterances are a free mixture 
of Sanskrit and Kannada, and are a very authentic record of the spiritual ex- 
perience of Viraiaivism given in the form of precepts. The vacanas are prose- 
poetry with a musical ring in them. They are highly mystical. 

Anubhaoa-Sutra of Mayideva, a follower of Basava, is a small Sanskrit work. 
It has been treated as part of the Vdtulottara Tantra. It is also included as the 
second part ofSiva-siddhdnta Tantra, the first part being Videsdrtha-prakddikd, Anu- 
bhavaSutra deals with guru-parampard, sthala, lingasthala, angasthala, lihga-saihyoga- 
vidhi, lingdrparyi-sadbhdva, sarvdnga-linga-sahitya, and kriyd-vUrdniu The Sdlra 
gives a completely different definition of bhakti or adorative action which abo- 
lishes duality between anga and linga. The language of the Siitra (in Saiva theo- 
logical literature Mokas are frequently called sutras) is beautiful. 

Pan,ditdrddhya-carita is a voluminous work by Gururaja (fifteenth century). 
&ivddvaita-darparia and SvDddvaita-manjari are other important works on Virasai- 
vism. Some minor works are: Viramaheivardedra-sangrdka, Viradaiva-pradipikd, 
Anddmradaiva-sdra-sangraha, and Viradaiva-sudhdnidhi. They are obviously much 
later works. 

Basava Purdrja is a work of considerable length giving the life and teachings of 
Basava and also of the sixty-three Saivite saints or Nayanmars, as they arc 
called in Tamil, who are regarded as purdtana puru^as. It is considered as part of 
the Bkavisya Purdi^a. It is said to have been written in Sanskrit by Sankararadhya 
(fourteenth century) of Kanci. It is also called Mandikeivara-vijaya or Vrsabhendra- 
“ Vide M. R. Sakhare, IRstoty and PhOosophy of Lingayala Religion (Belgaum, 1942), pp. 415-18. 
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vijqya. Although Basava was a historical figure, the narration is in mythical 
style. This Purana must have become famous after the time of Sripati Pandita, a 
conunentator on the Brahma-Sutra, who considered the Puranas as authoritative 
literature. 

Linga-dharai}a-candrikd by Nandike^vara is an important book on the Linga- 
yata cult. The author appears to be well versed in the Vedas, Agamas, Upa- 
nisads, and Tarka (Logic). He appears to be a follower of Srikantha’s meta- 
physics. The work is theological, dealing mainly with the significance of wearing 
the linga, the procedure oidiksd ceremony, etc. The date of its composition is not 
known for certain, but it is not likely to be earlier than the sixteenth century. 
It has a Sanskrit commentary by Sivakumara. 

Prabhu-linga-lild, believed to be a part of the Viraiaivdgama, is a symbolic epic, 
complete in twenty-five gatis ot patalas, i.e. cantos, on the advent of Allama 
Prabhu. It is said that Allama Prabhu came to the world to demonstrate the 
way of salvation. His advent, according to this book, was in response to Uma’s 
request to Lord Siva. Siva says that he would go to hhuloka (earth) as ^.jfidm- 
guru and teach the path. Uma sends down Maya to the world to defeat the plan. 
But Allama, the saviour, makes her powerless and establishes the path of Vira- 
saivism. Prabhu-linga-lild, which explains the philosophy of Vira^aivism, has 
high literary value. 


iSAIVA SIDDHANTA 

Saiva Siddhanta or Southern Saivism traces its origin to the Saiva Agamas. 
In fact, some early writers called the Saiva Agamas themselves as the Siddhanta. 
It treats both the Vedas and Agamas as revelations of God, the Vedas as general 
and the Agamas as special. While the Vedas propitiate many gods, the Saiva 
Agamas proclaim Siva alone as the supreme One. Although no difference is 
made in regard to authority between the Vedas and Agamas, this distinction is 
maintained by the Saiva school. Srikantha SivScarya, who is a Siddhantin, 
says : ‘We do not perceive any difference between the Vedas and the Agamas. 
The usage of the term Sivdgama to refer also to the Vedas is proper.’” The same 
sentiment is echoed by Tirumular (fourth century) in his Tirumandiram in 
Tamil: ‘The Vedas and the Agamas are both authoritative as they emanated 
fi:om God. The Vedas are general, the Agamas are specific. The learned do not 
discriminate’ (verse 2397). Haradatta Sivacarya also says in the Smti-sukti-mdld'. 
‘The very people who affirm that the Vedas are authoritative texts know that the 
Agamas of divine origin, attributed to you, are also authoritative’” (verse 109). 

Vayarh tu vedaiivdgamayorhkedam na pa^amalj, 

Vedepi Hvpgama iti t^avahdrap yuktal}, Srikantha Sivacarya’s hhdsya on the Brahma-Sutra (11.2.38). 

20 Vedal} pramdi^iamiti saftgjirama^ eva 
Divyaih tavagamam avaitijanah pramdriam. 
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The Southern school acknowledges the authority of the Vedas, but relies only 
on the Agamas and the Saiva Upanisads like the Svetaivatara as true interpreta- 
tions, in view of the conflicting ideas in other texts. In this respect, it resembles 
the Pasupata and the Pratyabhijna which had their own separate Sutras. In 
common with Vaisnavism, it accepted the authority of some Puranas and also 
the divine utterances of contemporary saints. When Sankara wrote his bkd^'as 
on the Prasthana-traya, some of the Saiva saints and their utterances were well 
known. Sankara has referred to Jnanasambandhar and Kannappar in his stota 
works (e.g. Sivdnanda-lahari, verse 63). 

Next to the Vedas and Agamas and the theistic Upanisads, the Sanskrit 
source for Southern Saivism is the Saiva Puranas and tlreir sarnhita portions. 
The Southern school in general accepts Srikantha’s bha^a, although its inter- 
pretation of Ekamevddvitiyam (One without a second) is different. Its preoccupa- 
tion was not with interpretation of texts but with broadbasing Siva-bhakti on the 
basis of the fourfold path of caryd, kriyd, yoga, and jndna. This was done for 
understanding the pentad aspects of Siva’s grace, viz. srsii (creation), stkiti 
(sustenance), samhdra (destruction), tirobhdva (obscuration), and anugraha 
(grace). 

The devotional poetry in Tamil of the four great Saiva samaydcdiyas has for 
its recurrent theme the grace of Siva. They are collected as the Devdram and 
the Tiruvdcakam, the first comprising the hymns of Jnanasambandhar, Tiru- 
navukkarasar (Appar), and Sundaramurti, and the second those of Maijikka- 
vacakar. These saints frequently refer to the four Vedas, six Vedangas, and the 
legendary deeds of Siva which are retold in the Puranas and Itihasas. The Devd- 
ram, the Tiruvdcakam, many other padigams (hymns), the Tirumandiram^ of Tiru- 
mular which is an Agamic book, and the Tiruttondar Purdnam,^'^ the last, a book 
of hagiology, are arranged as the twelve canonical books of Southern Saivism 
called the Tiru-murais. They are regarded as the Tamil Vedas. The very 
is significant, because it implies both daivika or apauruseya (tiru) and dgamya or 
revealed [murai) . Passages in the Tiru-murais which have parallels in the Vedas 
and the Upanisads, some of which are Agamic, have been listed by the Siddhan- 
ta scholar Senthinathayyar. Parallel passages in the Bhagavad-GUd (claimed to 
have been written under Agamic influence) and the PdrameJvara Agama have 
been listed by the Viralaiva scholar, M. R. Sakhare. Both the Vedas and the 


21 The Tiruttondar Purdmm or the Periya Purdnam in which the lives of sixty-three Tamil Saiva saints 
were originally depicted by Sekkizhar (twelfth century) has a parallel Sanskrit version called Bhakta* 
vUdsa by Upamanyu which is believed to be part of a sarnhita of the Skanda Purdna. The lives of the saints 
given here are told by Agastya to Upamanyu. There is also another similar work called SivaMakta- 
vilasa whose authorship is not known. These works are interesting as they relate many wonderful deeds 
and anecdotes connected with the Tamil saints. The Sanskrit versions often differ in detail from 
bekkizhar*s magnum opus; they are nevertheless useful to scholars and savants not knowing Tamil. 
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Agamas are accepted by Southern Saivism, but the Tamil Tiru-murais, which 
were compiled by Nambi Andar Nambi (c. eleventh century), are regarded as 
the cherished texts. As Siva worship is believed to have been prevalent in South 
India even in pre-Vedic times, this is understandable. The Sanskrit works on 
Saivism in other parts of the country are not alien to Southern Saivism but the 
body of Tamil canons is so large and engrossing that it is felt to be self-sufficient. 
The Southern school relies for its doctrines only on the Saiva Agamas revealed by 
Siva on the Mahendra hills in South India. 

As the doctrinal truths are found scattered in several Agamas (just as the 
Vedanta is propounded in several Upanisads), codification of the Siddhanta was 
made by Meykandar {c. a.d. 1232) in his Siva-jmm-bodham^^ in Tamil. Siva- 
jndna-bodham is supposed to have had its Sanskrit original in the Paia-vimocana- 
patala of the Rauravagama. There is, however, no basis for this, as it is not found in 
any of the texts of the Rauravagama so far traced. Nor does Meykaiadar mention it 
as his source in the prologue. Meykandar does not profess to teach anything new. 
His birth is shrouded in mystery and he is believed to have had direct revela- 
tion. The work comprises twelve sUtras (aphorisms) including thirty-nine adhi- 
karanas (sections). The author has also added varttika and uddhararia (iQustration) 
to his sutras. The svtras were later translated into Sanskrit (apparently by &va- 
grayogin) ; but there are slight deviations from the original Tamil and even subtle 
doctrinal variations.®® Sivagrayogin (sixteenth century) of the Suryanarkoil 

22 The key position held by Swa'-jMna^bodham in the literature of Tamil Saivism is brought out by 
the following verse: ‘The Veda is the cow. The Agamas are its milk. The Tamil hymns of the four great 
Saiva acaiyas are the butter in the milk, and Siva’jnana-bodham of Meykandar is the taste of that butter.* 
The verse also signifies the attitude of profound veneration with which the Vedas and the Agamas are 
looked upon by the Southern school of Saivism. 

23 The Sanskrit version is rarely published, and is practically a sealed book to Sanskrit scholars 
outside. The sutras are exquisite and terse literary pieces. They have also much logic and metaphysical 
content. The whole text is, therefore, given below for the convenience of those who cannot make use 
of the Tamil original. 

Stripumnapurhsakaditvdt jagatah kdryadarsanat 
Asti kaitd sa hrtvaitai sfjatyasmdt prabhurharah, 

Anyab sanvydptitd*nanyafi kartd karmdnusdratah 
Karoti samsmftim pumsdm djUaya samavetayd, 

Pfetito mamatodrekad ak^oparatibodhatah 
Svdpe nirbhogato bodhe boddhrtvdt astyamsfanau. 

Atmdntabkaranddanyd’pyanvito mantribhupavat 
Avasthdpadcakastko’to malaniddhasvadrkkriyab> 

Vindantyaksdrii pumsdtthdn na svayam so^pi iamhhund 
Tadvikdri Hvascenna kdnid^yovat sa tannayet. 

Adrsyarh cedasadbhdvo dr^arh cedjadima bhavet 
Sambhostadvyatirekena jfieyam ruparh vidurbudhdh, 

Ndcit citsannidhau kintu na vittaste ubhe mithah 
Prapancahvayorvettd yab sa dtmd tayoh pfthak. 

Sthitvd sahendriyavyddhaib tvdrh na vetsiti bodhitab 
Mvktvaitan guru^a’nanyo dhanyafi prdpnoti tatpadam. 
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monastery has written a voluminous bhasya on §iva-jMna-bodham in Sanskrit run- 
ning to about 600 pages. It is a valuable commentary®* which calls for more 
attention of the scholars than seems to have been given. The commentator 
cites here parallel Agama texts for every adhikararia of the Tamil sutras, and thus 
establishes a very important link between them. Another Sanskrit work by 
Sivagrayogin is Saiva-paribhasd, a manual in five sections on the categories of 
Saiva Siddhanta. His Sivagra-Paddhati, is a manual on rituals, and Kriyd-dipika, 
a book on Saiva sannydsa sacrament. 

We have already said that Srikantha Sivacarya’s bhasya on the Brahma- 
Sutra is a supporting work for Saiva Siddhanta, although it has monistic leanings. 
Srikantha’s work was further carried on by Nilakantha Sivacarya (r. a.d. 1400) 
whose Kriyd-sdra is a metrical composition on Srikantha-bhd^a. It sought to bridge 
the gap between Sivadvaita and Vira^aivism. Sataratna-sahgraha of Umapati 
Sivacarya (early fourteenth century), the famous commentator of the Pans- 
karagama, is a valuable collection of Agama texts expounding the Saiva 
Siddhanta doctrine. The hundred texts collected are of immense importance 
to the students of Saiva Siddhanta. Siddhanta-sdravali of Trilocana Sambhu 
{c. A.D. 1350) is one of the illuminating exegetics of Saiva Siddhanta. It deals 
with the four paths, caryd, kriyd,yoga, and jmna, but gives the greatest importance 
to kriyd. So, it is in the nature of a paddhati (manual of rules for rituals and 
sequence of mantras). It has a gloss by Ananta Sivam. Sadyojyoti Sivacarya 
(fifteenth century) wrote commentaries on some Agamas like the Raurava and 
the Svdyambhuva. He is also known as Khetapala or Khetakanandana. 

Thejndnapdda of Saiva Agamas, on which Saiva Siddhanta is based, has been 
condensed into eight treatises called astaprakararyas'. Tattva-sangraha, Tattva- 
nirryaya, Bkoga-kdrikd, Moksa-kdrikd, and Paramoksa-nirdia by Sadyojyoti Sivaca- 
rya; Tattva-prakdia by Bhoja; Ratna-traya by Srikantha; and J^ddorkdrika by 
Bhat^a Ramakanda. Bhatta Narayanakanda has written a brhati tikd and Aghora 
Sivacarya a lagfwi tikd on Tattoa-sangraha of Sadyojyoti. Aghora Sivacarya 
(fifteenth century) has written commentaries on all of them excepting 


Ciddriatmani df^tveiam tyaktva vfttimancikdm 
Labdhvd Bvapadacchayam dhyayet paHcaksarim sudhtip, 

Sivemikyam gataJj, siddhajj, tadadhmasvavYltikal} 

Malamayadyasamsprsto hhavaii svdnubhutimdn, 

Dfiordarhyiteodtmd tasya dariayita iivaJj. 

TasmaUasmin pararh bhaktim kmyat atmopakarake. 

Muktyai prapya svataste^am bhqjedvesarh iwalayam 
Evarh vidydt Jivajnmabodhe iaivdrthanir^yam. 

The best commentary on Siva-jnSna-bodham is, however, Siva-jnana-dUiyar in Tamil by Arunandi 
Sivacarya (c. a.d. 1250). Another authoritative and voluminous commentary is givajhana Svamigajs 
Siva-jfima-mapadiyam in Tamil. 
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Sadyojyoti Sivacarya’s last two works of which Bhatta Ramakanda happens to 
be the commentator. 

Sakaldgama-sangraha is a selection from eighteen principal Agamas, five 
Upagamas, ten Tantras, and twenty-three Sastras like Somaiamhku-Paddhati and 
Jnana-ratndvali. This deals with the rituals and daily discipline of the Siddhan- 
tins. In this connexion, it may be mentioned that Nijaguna Sivayogin and 
Sambhu Deva in their respective works Viveka-cintdmani z.-aA§aiva-siddhdnta-dipikd 
have given an estimate of the verses in the various Agamas. Siddhdnta-kkhara is 
a voluminous omnibus of texts dealing with Siva-linga-pratisthd-vidhi (rituals 
connected with the installation of Siva-linga). It was originally printed in the 
Grantha script in Jafiha (Ceylon). Recently, it has been printed in Devanagari 
also in Mysore. Siddhanta exegetists attach great importance also to some 
Upagamas like Sivadharmottara^ and Sarvajridnottara, which contain beautiful 
poetry as well as philosophy in the uttara (dialogue) form. 

Saiva paddhatis 

The rituals of the Agamas are not mere kriyd-kramas (methodologies), but 
also definite means to mystic experience. The mantras (hymns), mudrds (poses 
and postures of fingers, hands, or body), nydsas (gestures of touching the various 
parts of the body for purification), etc. are highly artistic expressions of the 
spiritual delight that the participants, both individual and congregational, 
attain during worship. These procedures are written in the form of paddhatis. 
Composed in simple Sanskrit, these procedural texts are in use even today. 
They were written between the eleventh and fifteenth centuries. They helped to 
establish the Agamic rituals in the place of the Mlmaihsaka rituals. The Pra- 
pancasdra of Sankaracarya is said to have served a similar purpose. The paddka- 
tis^ were all written by iivdcdryas (Saiva teachers) who must have been Agamic 
pundits or heads of mathas. Th.^t paddhatis are different from the Siddha-siddhanta- 
paddhati of the Natha Siddha'cult of North India. 


^ivadhamottara b usually regarded as a Saiva Upapurana. Vide Dr R. C. Hazra’s list of the Saiva 
Upapuratjas in CHI, Vol. II, p. 282. 

A Ibt of some paddhatis b given below: 

Siddhmta-Paddhati (by Isanaiiva — c. a.d. 800); 

Vctmrfo-Paddhati, Mrgendra-Paddhati, Brahmalambhu-Paddhati, Ramatiatha-Paddhati, Nalaraja-Paddhati 
(c. A.D. 1000-1300); 

Uttmga-Paddhati (c. aj). 1400); Bhoja-Paddhati (c. a.d. 1400); Gu^-Paddhati, Guha-Paddhati (authors 
unknown — c, a.d. 1400); Sadaiiva-Paddhati (c. a.d. 1475); AghoraSiva-Paddhati (e. a.d. 1500); Soma- 
sambku-Paddhati (c. a d. 1500) ; Sioagra-Paddhati and Sim^samydsa-paddhati (by Siv3.grayogin — c. 
A.D. 1600); Atmartiia-piija-paddhati (by MaraijSSna Desika — c. a.d. 1600); 

Dikfamaffdala-Paddhati and Snapana-Paddkati (by Ga^pati Bhatta — c. a.'d. 1600); and VidySk&fda- 
Paddkati (e. a.d. 1600). 


V— 14 
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The prestige and popularity of the paddhatis can be inferred fi'om the fact 
that they have many Sanskrit commentaries. Almost all of them were written 
in South India like the bhd^as on Prasthdna-traya. The most important arc Soma- 
samhhu-Paddhati and Aghoraiida-Paddhati (also called Kriya-krama-dipika) . The 
latter consists of three parts, puna, apara, and sodah-prakasikd. It has a gloss 
called Prahhd. 


gAIVA STHALA-PURAI^AS 

Another important class of Saiva literature is formed by the Sthala-Puranas. 
They are devoted to the glorification {mdhdtrivpa) of the places and shrines sacred 
to Siva. One of the best known is Haldsya-mdhdtmya attributed to Haradatta. It 
gives an account of the sports of Siva in the holy place Madurai, called the 
dvddasdnta-sthala. It is a very popular book and recited in temple congregations. 
The Ekdmra Purdna^'^ is a fairly big work written in praise of Ekamra-ksetra 
(Bhuvane^vara) in Orissa. There are many other Sthala-Puranas relating to 
other sacred places like Cidambar'am, Ramesvaram, Kanci, etc. Besides in- 
dependent works like these, there are numerous descriptions in praise of lUl/ias 
sacred to Siva in the principal Puranas.* 


Dr R. C. Hazra has included the Ekamra Purd^ia in the list of Saiva Upapur.anas, Vidf CHI, Vol. 
II, p. 282. 

♦This account gives a fatrly full picture of the Saiva literature in Sanskrit. Southern recensions 
of ancient books are mostly in the Grantha script (a script similar to later Brahml or early Tamil script) 
and not in Devan^ari, and because of this handicap they are not looked into by scholars elsewhere. 
Their publication in DevanSgarl is very much desirable, otherwise a rich heritage of a very valuable 
tradition would remain a closed book to many. 
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V AISNAVISM^ is one of the oldest religious cults of India. It is a cult 
of bhakti or devotion. It holds that God can be approached only through 
love. Bhakti, Vaisnavism claims, is the best way of attaining the highest salvation. 
With this cult grew up a new literary tradition, not only in Sanskrit, but in other 
Indian languages also. Contributions of the Vaisnavas have enriched Indian 
literature for hundreds of years. Here we shall trace, in brief, the development 
of Vaispava literature written in Sanskrit, We shall not discuss Vaisnavism 
and its philosophy, for these have been dealt with in the preceding volume of 
this series.^ 

VISl^U IN VEDIC LITERATURE 

Visnu® is a Vedic deity. He assisted Indra in the killing of Vrtra and he is 
the god that measured the three worlds and lived in the highest heaven. In his 
abode there is a perpetual spring of honey. In the Brahmapas, Vispu became 
the most important god and the symbol of sacrificial worship [yajnd). In the 
Katha Upanisad^ the goal of human life is represented as attaining the abode of 
Vispu, while in the Maitri Upanisad^ food that sustains tlie universe is called 
Bhagavan Visnu. The Aitareya Brahimncfi assigns the highest place to Visnu. 
The Satapatha Brahmana’’ gives prominence to Narayana. He assumes 
a cosmic character in the Mahdnar^ana Upanisad.^ The Taittinya SarhhitS^ 
states that Visnu, taking the form of a dwarf, conquered the three 
worlds. 

1 In the pre-Chiistian era, llie highest deity was the human hero Vasudeva of the Satvaia family. 
In the course of time, he came to be identified with Visnu and Narayana. According to Panini, the cult 
or sect was called Vasudevaka and not Vaisnava {Asiadhydyi, IV. 3.98). This cult was also known by 
the names Satvata, Aikantika, Pancaratrika, and Bhagavata. Satvata points to the family in which 
Vasudeva was born; Aikantika denotes ekdnta-bhakti or absolute devotion to Vasudeva-Krsna; Panca- 
ratra centres round Vasudeva and the members of his family, and the worshippers of Vasudeva are 
termed as Bhagavatas. The term vaisnava is of rather late origin, and occurs for the first time in the 
last parvan of the Mahdbhdrata, Vide Sudhakar Ghattopadhyaya, Evolution of Hindu Sects (Munshiram 
Manoharlal, New Delhi, 1970), pp. 24-25. 

Vol. IV, pp. 108-210. 

® In the Rg~Veda, Visnu is a solar god. It is believed that Visnu worship is nothing but Sun worship 
transformed over the ages. 

4 1. 3.9. 

«I.l. 

8 1.31. 
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There are some Upanisads which are generally known as Vaisnava Upa- 
nisads. These are, however, of much later origin. To this group of Upanisads 
belong the Avyaktopanisad or Avyakta-nrsimhopanisad, Kali-santaranopanisad, 
KTSJ}opaMS<id, GcLTudopanisad, Gopala-tapoM Uponisad, GopulottOTOrtupani Upanisads 
Tdrasdropanisad, Tripdd-vibhUti-rnahdndrdyana Upanisad, Daitdtreyopanisad, JVdrdya- 
t^opanisad, Mrsimha-tdpinl Upanisad, Nrsirhhottara-tdpini Upanisad, Rdma-tdpinl 
Upanisad, Rdmottarottara-tdpim Upanisad, Rdma-rahasya Upanisad, and Vdsude- 
vopanisadd^ 

‘Narayapa’, which really meant ‘supremely valiant man’, was an implied 
epithet of Krsna-Visnu, and soon became a synonym of Visnu. About the 
second century b.g., the identification of Narayai^a-Visnu with Vasudeva- 
Krsna was complete. This marked also the emergence of a composite Vaisnava 
cult. The doctrine of avatdra started from the Bhagavad-GUd, if not earlier. It was 
fully developed before the composition of the Bhdgavata Purdna where Krsna 
has been placed above Visnu. 

PMCARATRA sawhitas 

The Pancaratra* sect of the Vaisnavas is very old and is associated with the 
Pumsa-stikta of the Rg-Veda. The Pfdrc^aniya section of the Mahdbhdrata gives 
an account of the Pancaratra doctrine. Yamuna, in his Agama-prdmdnya, tries 
to show that the Pancaratra literature is as valid as the Vedas, since it originates 
from the same source, namely, the divine Being, Narayana. Originally, the 
followers of Narayaria were designated as Pancaratras. They worshipped panca- 
vlras,^'^ Vasudeva and four other members of his family. According to them, 
Vasudeva, Sahkarsana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha constituted the vyuha or 
cmanatory aspect of Vis^-u. It is believed that from Vasudeva sprang Sahkar- 
sana, from Sahkarsaiia Pradyumna, and from Pradyumna Aniruddha. 
Schrader remarks that the name pdncardtra came from the central dogma of 


But these Upanisads are mostly full of inessential descriptions, ritualistic practices, and the mutter- 
ing of particular mantras. Some of them, like the Nrisirhka-tdpm, Gopdla-tdpani, etc., have been utilized 
by the Gaudxya school of Vaisijavism. Gf. HIP, Vol. Ill, p. 13. 

*See foot-note 12 in the next page for explanation. 

The inscriptions of the first century B.c. show Sankarsaria and Vasudeva being worshipped 
jointly with equal veneration; there are indications that sometimes not only the two but as many as five 
hero-gods of the V|§nis were worshipped jointly. An inscription of the first century A3, recovered 
from a well in Mora, a village seven miles west of Mathura city, records the setting up of the statues 
of the five holy heroes {bhagavataih paflcavirandm) of the Vi'sijis in a stone temple built by a woman 
named Tosa, The images, made of stone, were meant for worship and are said to have a glowing and 
exceedingly handsome appearance. Ltiders identified the five heroes asBaladeva (Sankarsaiia), Akrura, 
Anadhr§ti, SSrana, and Viduratha on the basis of the Jaina sources. But J. N. Banerjea with the help 
of a passage in the Vdyu Purdt^a identifies them as Baladeva, Vasudeva, jSamba, Pradyumna, and 
Aniruddha , — The Origiri arid Development of Vai§rMvis7n (Munshiram Manoharlal, New 
Delhi, 1967), pp. 68-69. 
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the pancaratra sattra^^ of Narayana, which speaks of fivefold manifestation of 
God representing His para (transcendent), vyuha (emanatory), vibhava {incarna- 
tory), antary dmin (immanent), and area (worshipable in images) aspects* 

Side by side with the doctrine of vyuha^ the Pancaratra system of the Mdrd- 
yaniya section of the Mahdbhdrata records a parallel doctrine of avatdras. In the 
JVdrdyamya section we have the following account of the ten avatar as: Appearing 
in the forms of a swan, a tortoise, a fish, O foremost of twice-born ones ! I shall 
then appear as a boar, then as a man-lion, then as a dwarf, then as Rama of 
Bhrgu’s race, then as Rama, the son of Dasaratha, then as Krsna, the scion of 
the Satvata race, and lastly as Kalki.^® 

In later works, the number of avatdras is given as twelve, eighteen, and 
even twenty-four. According to the Bhdgavata Purdna^ the avatdras of Visnu 
cannot be limited in number; they are innumerable just as countless streams 
spring forth from the unending waters of a lake.^^ Archaeological evidences, 
however, show that the doctrine became a popular one in the time of the 
Guptas. The introduction of Sakti worship in the Pancaratra may be a later 
development, but the cult from the very beginning seems to have had a close 
affinity with Tantricism,^® 


According to the Narada Pancaratra^ rdtra means knowledge; hence Pancaratra is a system which 
deals with five kinds of knowledge, cosmology (tattva), the science of liberation {muktip7ada)^ of devo- 
tion [bhaktiprada)^ of Yoga {yaugika)^ and pertaining to the senses (vaisestka). But, as pointed 
out, few of the extant SamhitSs conform to this scheme of the topics outlined, and the apocryphal 
nature of the text renders its evidence highly untrustworthy. According to the Isvara Samhtfdi the 
religion that was taught by the god to five sages, jSaijdiiya, Aupagayana, Maunjayana, Kausika, and 
Bharadvaja, in five successive days and nights came to be known among the people as Pancaratra. 
The Sri-Prasna Semhitd states that rdtri means nescience (ajndna), and pafica derived from the root pac 
means that which cooks or destroys; hence Pancaratra is the system which destroys ignorance. Accord- 
ing to the Padma Tantra^ the system is so named because just as the sun dispels the night, the Pancaratra 
dispels the other five systems, which are the Yoga, Saihkhya, Buddhism, Jainism, and Pa^upata. A 
passage mentioned in the Agni Purd^a states that the five elements {pancabhutas) which form the body 
of Brahma are known as paficardfra. The Satapatha Brdhmana states that the pancaratra iaftra of Nai'ayana 
was the pmu^amedha which lasted for five days; the duration of the sacrifice being counted fi'om the 
pievious night, the word rati a is used. In the Vaitdna-Svtra of the Atharva-Veda also, the sacrifice is a 
five-day perfoimance. Thus it seems that paficaidtra originally meant the sacrifice with which Narayana 
was connected. I&zU, pp. 41-44. 

^^Mbh„ XIL 340. 100. 

^^Bhagavata, III. 26-27. 

The worship of the Boar and Nrsiihha incarnations was the most popular form of Vai§i^vism 
in the Gupta period. In both these sects we can clearly discern Tantric elements showing how gradually 
Tantricism was expanding its sway over Vais^avism, or showing indirectly how the Vaispava sect was 
now gradually adopting Tantric practices. The devotees of the Nrsimha cult practise the sectarian 
mantra in anu^tubh verse called the mantrardja of Nysimha which is accompanied by four ancilary mantras. 
The sectarian laws enjoin that if theNrsinnha diagram — clearly aT^tric one — is carried by a devotee, 
he becomes free from all dangers. Even at the present time the Nrsiinha sub-sect can be found in 
South India where Nrsiibha is the god of many families. Vide An Outline of the 

Religious Literature of India (Oxford University Press, London, 1920), p. 188. 
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The Pancaratra literature is pretty large, but most of the works are in manu- 
scripts and very few are in print. The Satvata Sarhhita is the most important 
Pancaratra text. It is stated in this Sarhhita that the Lord created the Pancaratra 
literature at the request of Sankarsana. The Satvata Samhita consists of twenty- 
five chapters which describe in detail the mode of worshipping Narayana in all 
his four vyuha manifestations. The Satvata, Pauskara, Parama, Ihara, and Jaya- 
khya are the earliest Pancaratra Sarhhitds of high authority. Of the many treatises 
on the Pancaratra doctrine, the Pahcardtra-raksd-sahgraka by Gopalasuri is the 
most important. 

The Markatdeya Sarhhita consists of thirty-two chapters. It speaks of 108 
Samhitas.“ The Visvaksena Sarhhita, which has thirty-one chapters, is a very old 
work. Sri Ramanuja referred to this work quite often. Most of the Pancaratra 
works are ritualistic in content with very little of philosophy. The Jayakhya 
Sarhhita, Ahirbudhnya Sarhhita, Vis^u Samhita, and Pauskara Sarhhita, however, have 
some philosophical elements in them. Of these, the first two arc the most 
important. The jMndmrta-sara Samhita, also entitled the Marada Pancaratra, 
seems to have been written about the beginning of the sixteenth century, that 
is, a little before Vallabhacarya. It is devoted to the glorification of young 
Krsna and Radha. 


EPICS AND PURANAS 

The two great epics, the Rdmayaija and the Mahdbhdrata, arc rich in 
Vaisnava legends and teachings. Scholars think that the first and last books of 
the Rdmdyaria are later additions, for they deify Rama and identify him with 
Vispu. The interpolation must have taken place towards the end of the second 
century a.d. In the other books (II to VI), Rama is described as a human 
being and not as an incarnation of Visnu. 

The Mahdbharata contains enough material to show Vaisnava influence and 
also the history of Vaisnavism. The Bhagavad-GUd section of tlie Bhlsmaparvan 
is the most esteemed book not only with the Bhagavatas, but witlx the whole 
Hindu community. The JVdrdyaniya section of the Sdniiparvan is another saci'ed 
text for the Bhagavatas. It emphasizes that the grace of Narayana can be attain- 
ed only through bhakti or devotion. The Anvddsanaparvan (Chapter CXXXV) 
of the Mahdbhdrata contains the Visriu-sahasra-ndmorstotra, a hymn on the thou- 
sand names of Visnu. It is in this epic that Vasudeva-Krsna is identified with 
Narayana-Vispu. The Harivarhia, in 16,374 verses, forms a supplement to the 
Mahdbhdrata, and is an important source of the myths and legends current about 
Vasudeva-Krspa. 

Among the eighteen Purapas, six are primarily dedicated to the glorification 

Although the traditional list enumerates 108 Samhitas, there is actually mention of more than 
215, of which, however, only very few have been published. Vide HIL, Vol. I, p. 589, 
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of Visnu. They are: Vzsm, Bhagavata, Ndradiya, Gamda, Padma, and Vardha, The 
Vism Pmann is held in the highest esteem by the worshippers of Visnu and is 
recognized even by Ramanujacarya as the most authentic work on Visnu. Here 
Visnu is glorified as the highest Being, as the creator and sustainer of the 
universe. Most of the legends narrated in the Yism Purdm are elaborated in 
the Bhagavata Purd,t}a, the most popular book among the Vaisnavites. The 
Bhdgcmata is a later Purana, of the eleventh-twelfth centuries a.d. In the Maradiya 
Burdina, Visrjuhhikti, devotion to Visnu, is again and again proclaimed to be the 
only means of moksa, salvation. Without this, the Purdm says, study of the Vedas 
and scriptures, observance of austerities, sacrifices, and other such practices are 
of no avail. The Matsya Purdm was originally compiled by the Vaispavas; 
the Saivite portions were added later. The Brahma, Brahmavaivarta, Vdrmna, 
Kurma, and Agni also give considerable importance to Visnu, Krs^a, or 
Narayana. 

A large number of mdhdtmyas glorifying Vaisnava tirthas (places of pil- 
grimage) are found in the Puranas. Mention may be made of Gayd-mdhdtmya 
{Garuda Purdm), Mathurd-mdhdtmya {Vardha Purd^a), Purusottarm-ksetra-mdhdtmya 
[Brahma Purdi}a), and Vrnddvam-mdkdtmya [Brahmavaivarta Purdifia). 

Of the Vaisnava Upapuranas, the most important ones are: the Vism- 
dharim, Visnudharmottara, JVrsimha, Brhanndradiya, and Kriyd-yoga-sdra. Scholars 
think that they were written between a.d. 400 and 900. The first four of these 
Upapurarias are Pancaratra works and the last belongs to the Bhagavatas. 
The other Vaisnava Upapurarias, not so important, are: the Purusottama, 
Dharma, Bhdrgava, Adi, and Kalki. Except the last two, they appear to have 
been written before a.d. 1200. 

JAINA AND BUDDHIST LITERATURE 

The Rama and Vasudeva legends were popular with the Jains and were 
known to the Buddhists also. Vimala Suri gives the earliest version of the Rama 
story in his work, the Paiimacariya. The Uttar ddhyayam-Sutra and the Anta- 
krddasdka are among the important Jaina sources containing legends about lire 
Vrsnis. Buddhist works like the Milindapanha, the Avaddnasataka, and the 
Saddharmapu^darika also contain refei'ences to Vaisnavite deities. The Zah'te- 
vistara throws considerable light on the transformation of Buddha into an 
incarnation of Narayana-Vis^iu. 

OTHER LITERATURE 

The Smrtis, too, shed light on the Vaisnava cult. The introductory chapter 
oiManu Smrti, explaining the creation of the universe, attributes it to Narayana. 
The Smrtis help us to understand the social conditions of Puranic Vaisnavism. 
The influence of the Mahdbhdrata and Harivathda is seen in some of the pages of 
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the VisnuSmrti (third century a.d.). The Vaikhdnasa Smdrta-Sutra discusses the 
details of Vaisnava rituals. 

Patanjali’s Mahdbhasya provides valuable information on the cult of Vaisna- 
vism by way of examples and citations. The Natya-^astra of Bharata refers to tlte 
worship of the implements of Visnu, which is an indication of how much popu- 
lar Vaisnavism had become. The Gdtha-saptaJati of Hala, the Satavahana king, 
refers to Vis^iu and his various incarnations. The works of Kalidasa, Bhasa, 
Visakhadatta, and other poets and dramatists of the Gupta period contain 
material relating to Vaisnavism. The early life of Vasudeva-Krsna forms the 
subject-matter of the Bdlacarita of Bhasa. His other plays, too, are built around 
Vaisnava themes. Kalidasa in his Raghuvamia presents Rama as an incarnation 
of Visnu. The medical works, Caraka Saihhitd and Suiruta Sarhhitd, recommend 
the recitation of some magical formulas mentioning the names of Vaisnavite 
deities as a cure for some diseases. The Amarakosai famous lexicon of Amara- 
siihha, gives synonyms of Vaisnavite gods and goddesses, and refers to various 
legends connected with them. 

BHAGAVATA vaisi^iavism 

The earliest reference to the Bhagavata Vaisnavism is found in the Astd- 
dhydyi of Pariini (c. fifth century B.c.). The Besnagar inscription (second century 
B.c.) clearly shows the completion of the deification of Vasudeva. The composite 
cult of the Bhagavata Vaisnavism had a considerable number of adherents 
during the Saka and Kusana periods. During the Gupta period its following 
greatly increased. The Gupta rulers, bearing the title parama bhdgavala, cham- 
pioned Vaisnavism. It extended even up to Bengal, as is proved by the Susunia 
rock inscriptions of King Gandravarman (c. fourtli century a.d.). After the 
Guptas, the influence of Vaisnavism began to decline in North India. The cult, 
however, continued to flourish in the south under the patronage of tlie Galukyas 
of the Deccan. In the west, too, it flourished, but only among the members of 
the Traikutaka dynasty. It dominated the scene in Bengal only much later. 

BENGAL VAI§I5IAVISM 

Although the Pala kings were ardent followers of Buddhism, numerous 
epigraphic records suggest that Vaisnavism was popular with the masses. 
But what is technically known as Bengal Vaisnavism is a ‘complex product’ of 
multifarious elements. Caitanya is known to be its founder. This is not to say 
that it is something new, divorced from early and medieval Vaifnavism. What 
Caitanya did was to infuse a new life into Vaisnavism and also to give it a new 
slant. After the Krsna-Vasudeva worship of the Bhagavad-GUd, Vaisnavism took 
a rigorous philosophical turn simultaneously with the revival of the cult of 
bhakii. This happened as a reaction to Sahkaracarya’s theory of absolute non- 
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dualism. About the twelfth century a.d.j the Vaisnavas were sharply divided 
into four schools* of thought. Bhakti and the concept of a personal God were the 
main planks in the creeds of these sects. Meanwhile, the Pura^as eulogizing 
different deities were composed. The BhMgmata exercised great influence on 
the Vai§riava movement of this period. Two other important texts of the 
Vai§9avas which preach the supremacy of Visnu are the Harivamia and the 
Visi}u Purd^a. These two works describe the whole life of Krsna but the Bhdga- 
vata depicts Krsna as a vigorous youth and as an object of passionate love of the 
gopls. Radha figures as his partner only in much later texts. 

PRE-GAITANYA VAISI^TAVA LITERATURE IN BENGAL 

Even though Buddhism, as was mentioned earlier, was the ofi&cial religion 
of the P^a rulers, and the early Sena rulers were iSaivas, Laksmana Sena hap- 
pened to be a Vaisnava. His contemporaryjayadeva wrote the Gitagovinda, which 
is no doubt the most important devotional work before Gaitanya. A work of 
deep lyrical fervour, the Gitagovinda has inspired the Vaisnavas through the 
ages. There are some verses in the Sadukti-kar^mrta describing the divine sport 
of Radha and Krs^a. These verses are attributed to Laksmapa Sena. In fact, 
the Radha cult made its first appearance about this time. The Radha legend 
has been elaborately worked out by Jayadeva. The Nimbarka sect also has done 
its bit to promote it. A late Purag.a, the Brakmavaivarta Purdria, also has a 
hand in popularizing it. Sridhara Dasa, author of the Sadukti-karndmrta, was a 
devout Vaisnava of this period. Two other scholars, Aniruddha Bhatta and 
Halayudha Bhatta, are said to have written the Bhdgavata-tattva-manjan and 
Vaistjava-sarvasva respectively. 

Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda drew upon Srimad-Bhagavata for its emotional slant. 
This lyrical work of Jayadeva, complete in twelve cantos, is the first specimen of 
devotional eroticism, depicting as it does the spiritual yearning of the gopis to 
unite with Lord Kysija. The Gitagovinda marks the beginning of what is called 
Vaisnava PadavaH literature. 

As was stated earlier, Bengal Vaisnavism is closely linked with the name 
of Gaitanya. Gaitanya himself was probably brought up on the Madhva tradi- 
tion. His predecessors, too, were all Madhvas, followers of Madhva. As a monk, 
Gaitanya belonged to Sankara’s daiandmt tradition. Interestingly, Sridhara- 
svamin, in writing his commentaries on the Visyu Parana, the Bhagavad-Gitd and 
the Srimad-Bhagavata, reconciled devotional mysticism with Sankara’s Advaita 
philosophy. Madhavendra Puri and his disciple I^vara Puri, Gaitanya’s guru, 
followed in the steps of Sridharasvamin, The Rdsa-pancddhydya section of the 
Srimad-Bhagavata was also a source of inspiration to Bengal Vaisnavas. Isvara 

♦See page 120 of this article. 
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Puri is said to have composed Sri Krsna-lildmrta. Rukmii}l-svajamvara is also 
attributed to him. 

POST-CAITANYA VAISI^AVA LITERATURE 

A fairly good number of biographies of Caitanya, written with devotional 
fervour, is available in Sanskrit and Bengali. The earliest is the Sri KrsT}a- 
Caitanya Caritdmrta, often known simply as Kadcd and attributed to Murari- 
gupta, an older contemporary of Caitanya. In seventy-eight cantos it depicts 
Caitanya’s life and takes the form of a regular Sanskrit kdvya. Svarupa Damo- 
dara, an associate of Caitanya at Puri, is also known to have written a biography 
known as Kadcd. Krsnadasa Kaviraja in his Caitanya Caritdmrta has utilized this 
Kadcd to depict the later years of Caitanya’s life. Next comes the Caitanya 
in twenty cantos, written by Paramanandasena. The author 
is better known as Kavi Karnapura. Paramanandasena also wrote the Caitanya- 
candrodaya, a drama in ten acts, depicting the later phase of Caitanya’s life, at 
the request of Gajapati Prataparudra of Orissa. His other important works arc: 
Gaura-gar}.oddesa-dipikd, Arumda-vmddvana-campu and Alamkdra-kaustubha. The 
first gives an account of Caitanya’s associates in their previous births as associates 
of Lord Krsna in Vrndavana. By this time Caitanya had come to be regarded 
as an incarnation of Krsna. The second work depicts the childhood and youth 
of Krsna in twenty sections in the campu style of mixed prose and verse. This is 
a work on Sanskrit poetics complete with illustrations mostly on Krsna. A small 
kdvya in six cantos, the Krsj}dhnika-kaumudi, is also attributed to him. Of the 
biographies of Caitanya in Bengali the most important are Vrndavana Dasa’s 
Caitanya-Bhdgavata, Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s Caitanya Caritdmrta, and Locanadasa’s 
Caitanya-mangala. Mention may also be made of a work of the same title i.c. 
Caitanya-mangala written by Jayananda. 

- SIX GOSVAMINS 

Excepting the eight Sanskrit verses known as Sik^dstaka, Caitanya never 
wrote any work to propagate his devotional philosophy. The six Gosvamins of 
Vrndavana, viz. Rupa, Sanatana, Raghunatha Dasa, Raghunatha Bhatta, 
Gopala Bhatta and Jiva inspired by the Master, however, wrote voluminous 
books to propagate the philosophy of bhakti. They systematized the doctrines and 
practices of the faith. The two brothers, Rupa and Sanatana, were chosen by 
the Master for the difficult task of writing on the theology and the poetics 
{rasasdstrd) of this faith, while their nephew Jiva wrote about its philosophy. 

Sanatana, the elder brother, wrote the following works : Brhad-bhdgavaidmrta 
(with an auto-commentary called Dig-darhni), Hari-bhakti-vildsa and Vam,iava- 
tosanl, a commentary on the tenth skandha of the Bhdgavaia. Rupa’s works in- 
clude: Uddhava-sandesa-kdvya, the two works of Bhaktirasa-ddstra, viz. Bhakti- 
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rasamrta-sindhu and Ujjvala-nilama'tj.i, an anthology of Sanskrit verses, Paddvali, 
a work on dramaturgy, Ndtaha-candrikd, and Sarhksepa-bhdgmaiamrta, 

JiVA GOSVAMIN 

Jiva was the master exponent of the metaphysics of Caitanyaism. He was a 
versatile scholar in all branches of Indian philosophy and may rightly be con- 
sidered as the founder of Vaispava Vedanta. After studying at Varaijiasi, he 
settled at Vrndavana and was a great help to Rupa in writing the Bhakti- 
rasdmrta-sindhu. Jiva was a prolific writer and his works put the Caitanya cult 
on a firm and well-defined philosophical basis. His major work is called Bhdga- 
vata-sandarbha also called Satsandarbka. It consists of six treatises (sandarbhas) on 
Vaisi;iava philosophy and theology. These are Tattoa, Bhagavat, Paramdtmd, 
Kxsrja, BhakUy and PrUi-sandarbhas. The Tattva-sandarbha discusses the pramdiias, 
means of knowledge, and the prameyas. Jiva thinks that hbda is the only authentic 
source of knowledge, and speaks of the supreme authority of the Srimad-Bhdga- 
vata. In the prameya section Jiva discusses the sambandha, abhidheya and prayojam 
of his work and the origin of the Srimad-Bhdgcwata. Priti or divine love is the 
prayojana and cultivation of bhdkti or bhagmad-bhajana is the abhidheya. The 
second sandarbha, the Bhagavai-sandarbha, contains the discourses on the idea of 
God {BhagocodrC), the highest manifestation of advqya-jndna-tattva. To Jiva 
Bhagavan is endowed with form and attributes as distinguished from the ineffa- 
ble absolute Brahman. In the Paramdfyna-sandarbha he deals with the concept 
of Paramdtman or God-head which is consciousness and is in relation to Prakfti 
and Jiva. Paramatman is the partial manifestation of Bhagavan. Bhagavan 
as possessed of jivaidkti and mdydiakti is called Paramatman. Jiva^akti is 
responsible for the existence of individual soul and mdydiakti for creation, 
sustenance and dissolution of the world. The KrsTixi-sandarbha is primarily a text 
on theology which seeks to establish Krs^a as the highest deity. Krs^a is not an 
avatdra but the very source of all ctxaidras. In the Bhakti-sandarbha Jiva speaks 
of devotion as the only means of salvation. True knowledge {tattva-jfidnd) is the 
secondary effect of bhakti and bhakti is itself mukti. One is ahaituki bhakti, i.e. not 
prompted by any desire worldly or other-worldly {phaldntard^dm anusandhdna- 
rahitd), but it is a state in which the true devotee finds a natural pleasure in 
absorbing meditation upon God’s merciful actions. The Priti-sandarbha esta- 
blishes that priti or divine love is the highest bhakti in its purely emotional 
form as the service of God, through bonds of intense love, takes the form of 
priti. 

Jiva’s Sarva-samvddini is a summary of the above six discourses and not a 
commentary as some scholars have thought. It contains explanatory comments 
on the points imperfectly dealt with in the original texts. His Krama-sandarbha is 
a commentary on the Bhdgavata. He also wrote commentaries on the Brahtna- 
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Samhitd and on the Gopdlatapani Upanisad. An anonymous Krsitdrcana-dipikd, 
apparently on the modes of Krsna worship is attributed to him. His two other 
commentaries, Durgama-sangamani and Locana-rocanl are respectively commen- 
taries on Rupa’s Bhakti-rasdmrta-sindhu and Ujjdala-nllamap. 

Jiva was also a great grammarian of his time. His unique work on Sanskrit 
grammar is Harindimnirta-vyakarana. In this work Jiva has used the names of 
Krspa, Radha and their associates as technical terms of grammar and has 
thereby shown his ingenuity in intermingling grammar with sublime theology. 

His literary works include the Gopdla-campu, a work in mixed prose and 
verse extending to seventy chapters. It describes the lild of Krsna in Vrndavana, 
Mathura and Dvaraka. Jiva himself informs us that in this kdvja his Krsna- 
sandarbha has been presented in a literary form. Jiva’s Mddhada-mahotsam, a 
kdvya in nine cantos and 1164 verses, describes the consecretation of Radha 
by Krsna as the queen of Vrndavana. His Sankalpa-kalpadruma is a philosophico- 
poetical work, dealing with Krsnalild in Vrndavana. This work, a product of 
Jiva’s advanced age, consists of four parts : Janmddillld, JVityalild, Sarvartullld 
and Phala-nispatti. Jiva’s Gopdla-bimddvalt is a biruda-kdvya (a type of litcvaiy 
composition in prose and verse) dedicated to the prayer of the deity. 

OTHER GOSVAMINS 

The Haribhakti-vildsa is attributed to Gopala Bhatta. Raghunatha Dasa’s 
Gaurdnga-stava-kalpataru, Vraja-nildsa-stava, and Ddna-keli-cintdmani are hymns 
in praise of either Caita'nya or Krsnalild. His Muktd-carita is a Sanskrit kdvya 
with Krsna’s early life in Vrndavana as its theme. Raghunatha Bhatta wrote 
nothing. But the other five Gosvamins of Vrndavana covered the major part of 
the religio-philosophical literature of Bengal Vaisnavism. Visvanatha Cakra- 
vartin {c, a.d. 1754) wrote a commentary called Ananda-candrikd (or Ujjvala- 
nilamani-kirarja) on Ujjvala-mlamavi of Rupa Gosvamin. His other commentary 
is on Bhakti-rasdmrta-sindhu called Sindhu-bindu. 

Thus following Caitanya, there was a spurt in literary activities among 
Bengal Vaisp.avas. Not only in Bengal but in other parts of India too, the impact 
of Caitanya’s advent was felt. For instance, a large number of Sanskrit lyrical 
songs were written in Orissa. 

Madhusudana Sarasvati, the great Advaitin of the sixteenth century, was 
also a protagonist of the bhakti discipline. His Bhakti-rasdyana is a most esteemed 
text in which one can discern an attempt to bring about a synthesis between 
Advaitism and the bhakti cult from the aesthetic point of view. 

, VAI§NAVISM in ASSAM 

Sankara Deva (? 1449-1568) is the central figure in the religious history of 
medieval Assam. Sankara Deva drew much of his inspiration from the Bhagavad- 
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Gltd and the Bhdgavata Purdna, The latter, it may be noted, comprises the quintes- 
sence of Vedanta and is described as ‘the sun’ among the Puranas. Sankara 
Deva^s chief concern seems to have been to reduce religion to the simplest 
principles so that the ignoran^ masses could easily grasp them. 

Sankara Deva holds that, while Brahman is one without a second, the quali- 
ties attributed to Brahman are equally real. iSahkara Deva maintains that 
God-realization is possible only through bhakti. The bhakti cult he enunciates 
consists in the cultivation of an intimate relationship with God, the eternal, 
omniscient, all-powerful Person. For instance, one of his books, Kirtana, opens 
with his obeisance to God whom he describes as Sandtana Brahman. God, 
according to him, assumes a form and is the cause of all incarnations 
[avatdras). 

Many scholars are of the opinion that the influence of Ramanuja is evident 
in the philosophy of Sankara Deva. Others feel Sankara Deva came under the 
influence of Sri Caitanya, though this is open to doubt. In any case, Vaisnav- 
ism in Assam grew under the guidance of Sankara Deva and his followers. 

The bhakti cult as propounded in the different Sastras finds its expression in 
the Bhakti-ratnakara written by Sankara Deva in Sanskrit. Most of his works are, 
however, in Kamarupi, the spoken dialect of the people of Assam. He translated 
a large part of the Bhdgavata into simple Kamarupi verse. Among his other works 
(in Kamarupi) are: Bhakti-pradipa in verse (on the bhakti cult as propounded in 
the Garuda Purdita ) ; Kirtana, in simple verse suited to music (the subject being the 
life-story of Sri Krsna as depicted in the Bhdgavata) ; and Gunamdld (synopsis of 
the Bhdgavata^ so far as the life-story of Sri Krsna is concerned). These apart, 
Sankara Deva wrote six one-act plays — five of them based on the life of Sri 
Krsna, and the sixth on the marriage of Sita with Rama. He composed a large 
number of songs also. After Sankara Deva, various groups or schools emerged 
in course of time, and different Vaisnava institutions also were set up. All schools 
of thought, however, accept the philosophical interpretations given by Sankara 
Deva. The Kirtana of Sankara Deva and the JVdma-ghosd of Madhava Deva are 
their important works. The chief difference between the groups consists in the 
observance of rites and ceremonies. 

VAISNAVA SAINTS OF MEDIEVAL INDIA 

Ramananda, a follower of Ramanuja, was responsible for spreading the 
Vaisnava movement in the north. To Ramananda Sri Rama was the chosen 
deity. A host of devoted followers like Kabir and many others were very much 
influenced by this movement. A rich literature grew on the basis of their teach- 
ings, but it is in vernacular. 

In West India, popular Vaisnavism is associated with two great names, 
Namadeva and Tukarama. Namadeva, a contemporary of Jnanadeva (author 
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of a commentary on the Bhagavad-Gitd) , composed devotional songs in 
Marathi in praise of Govinda or Hari. Tukarama was born (c. a.d. 
1608) near Poona. He had composed about one thousand and three hundred 
devotional songs in Marathi and was well-known for his kirtanas. According to 
him, only intense love can lead one to Hari. A collection of his songs has been 
published in two volumes from Bombay. 

Suradasa (c. a.d. 1483-1563) was another great Vaisnava poet of the Krsna 
cult who wrote in Braja-bhasa. The songs of Mirabai, a poetess of the bhakti 
school, were originally- written in Rajasthani. Tulasidasa’s Rama-carita-manasa, 
in Hindi, has always been, and still is, a source of inspiration to all sections of 
people in India, particularly in North India. 

II 

The Aitareya Brdhmarjn of the ^g-Veda mentions the people of the south — 
Savaras, Andhras etc. But Vedic religion as such might have spread to the 
south only later along with Jainism and Buddhism. Somehow or other Jainism 
became more popular and remained pre-eminent for nearly ten centuries. It 
was only after the fifth century a.d. that the indigenous Dravidian religion 
completely fused with Vedic Brahmanism to create a popular Hindu religion 
easily assimilable by the people. In the beginning, Vedic religion must have 
come to the south in Sanskrit as Jainism did in Prakrit. The phenomenal success 
of the Jains, however, was the result of their switching over to the local language 
to spread Jainism. When Jainism, due to political and other factors showed 
signs of weakening, the Hindus in the south took the opportunity to use Tamil 
to popularize the many stories relating to Visiau as the supreme Lord. Thus, the 
earliest Vaisnava literature of the south emerged, the language of which was 
Tamil. 


THE SANGAM AGE AND THE A;.VARS 

For the ancient Tamils, Visnu was Mayon, the dark-hued; and many of the 
poems in the Sangam anthology Paripddal (second century a.d.) are dedicated 
to Mayon. The genre known as Paripadal was originally meant for love poetry. 
During the Sangam age it was transformed into poetry inspired by love for 
God.” The poems of Paripddal are ecstatic outpourings of devotees gifted with 
spiritual vision. In them the fearsome aspects of nature are drawn upon to 
describe in detail the Varaha, the Mohini, the Narasimha and the Krsiia 
avatdras (incarnations) of Vis^iu. Visnu is the ancient deity having seen many 
kalpas and performed wondrous deeds in each kalpa. Yet, He is eternally young. 

Ag^otram Ramanuja Thatliachariar, VaralStril Pirandha Vdmmam (Sri Sarangapani 
Swami Devasthajiam, Kiunbakonam, 1973), p. 298. 
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As dark-hued Vasudeva, fair Sankarsana, red Pradyumna and green-complex- 
ioned Aniruddha^ Visnu rules supreme, creating, sustaining and destroying this 
world by turns. 

Many literary gems of the Sahgam age dealing with Visnu were lost to 
posterity. But this literature no doubt led to the efflorescence of Vaisnavism 
between the sixth and the ninth centuries a.d., resulting in the remarkable 
anthology of devotional lyrics, now known as Ndldyira Divya Prabandham. This is 
considered as very sacred and spoken of as the Vaisnava Veda in Tamil, In this 
anthology, twelve Alvars^® (devotees immersed in god-consciousness) have sung 
of Visnu as the supreme Lord of the universe, depicting him in a variety of 
attitudes.^® 

THE AGARYAS 

The age of Vaisnava revival by the Alvars was followed by the age of conso- 
lidation by the Vaisnava Acaryas.^® A new dimension was added to Vedic 
Vaisnavism by giving equal importance to the Tamil Veda in matters of theo- 
logy. While the Alvars scored by appealing to the heart, the Acaryas had to 
contend with the intellectual forces of dissent when they tried to spread Vaisna- 
vism. To reach a larger audience, Sanskrit had to be used. Thus the Acaryas 
created a vast Vaisnava literature in Sanskrit. Most of it was dialectics, theology 
and exegesis. But there was also devotional poetry of a high order. 

Nathamuni (a.d. 824-924), the first Acarya of Ubhaya- Vedanta, made 
arrangements for the recital of the Divya Prabandham in temples. He wrote Mydya- 
tattva, Toga-rahasya and Purusa-nirmya. 

Nathamuni’s grandson was Yamunacarya (r. a.d. 918-1038), the first Visista- 
dvaitin to controvert non-dualism by dialectics in Atma-siddhL This work, in 
mixed prose and verse along with Isvara^siddhi and Samvit-siddhu is considered 
‘the fountain head of Sri Ramanuja’s epoch-making works’ Having dispelled 
the clouds oiavidyd posited by the Advaitins, Yamuna firmly holds on to devo- 
tion and surrender as the only means to attain salvation and gain dnanda or 
divine bliss. 

Yamuna’s Agama-prdmdnya confronting Sankara and Bhaskara in a dialec- 
ts They are: Poygai Alvar, Bhutattalvar, Pey Alvar, Tirumalisai Alvar, Nammalvar, Madhurakavi 
Alvar, Kulasekhara Alvar, Periyalvar, Andal, Tondaradippodi Alvar, Tiruppan Alvar, and Tiru- 
mangai Alvar 

ts For a detailed study of the Alvars and their works, the following books may be consulted: K. C. 
Varadachari, Alvars of South India, J. S. M. Hooper, The Hymns of the Alvars; HIP, Vol. Ill, etc. 

20 For an exhaustive catalogue of the works of the different Acaryas and their followers HIP, Vols. 
Ill & IV and CHI, Vol. IV may be consulted. 

21 The Vedanta which harmonizes the teachings of both the traditional Vedanta and the teachings 
of the Alvars. 

22 R. Ramanujachari (Tr.) SiddhUrayam, (Ubhaya Vedanta Granthamala Book Trust, Madras, 
1972), p. 1. 
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tical battle seeks to establish the Pancaratra Tantras or the Vaisnava Agamas 
as having equal authority with the Vedas. His Gitdrtha-sangraha, in thirty-two 
verses, an admirable summary of the Bhagavad-Gita, is in line with the Visista- 
dvaita philosophy. His MaMpumsa-mmya which sought to establish the primal 
Lord of the universe is now lost. Yamuna’s Stotra-ratm and Catuk-sloki, however, 
are happily available as evidence of the essentially poetic nature of the Vaisnava 
philosopher. Brilliant poetic imagery adds to the flow of devotional ecstasy in 
the former which is really a gem in the realm of Indian hymnal literature. 

The Catuh-Moki describes the Mother in four verses. Though brief, this cluster 
has blazed a new trail in Vaisnava philosophy. Mother Laksmi as the divine 
intermediary taking the devotee’s aspiration to the Lord and bringing him the 
Lord’s grace is described in this poem in terms of affection, wonderment, and 
gratitude. Under the influence of the Catuh-^loki, there arose in later times more 
detailed statements in the form of stotras about the personality and position of 
Laksmi. Chief among them are passages to be found at the beginning of the 
Sarandgati-gadya of Ramanuja, the Sri-stava of Vatsahkami^ra, the Sriguna-ratna- 
kosa of Paralara Bhatta, his son, and the Sri-stuti of Vehkatanatha.®* 

The Vaisnava movement split itself into four different schools of thought : 
Sri-sampradaya of Ramanuja (a.d. 1017-1137) preaching VLsistadvaita 
(qualified non-dualism), Sanakadi-sampradaya or Hamsa-sampradaya of 
Nimbarka (eleventh-twelfth century) upholding Dvaitadvaita (dualistic non- 
dualism), Brahma-sampradaya of Madhva (a.d. 1197-1276) extolling Dvaita 
(dualism), and Rudra-sampradaya of Vallabha (1473-1531) adhering to 
Suddhadvaita (pure non-dualism). 

RAMANUJACARYA 

Vaisnava theology gained widespread popularity through the writings of the 
great Ramanuja. Intellectually well-equipped, and deeply devoted to the 
Alvars, Ramanuja emerged on the Vaisnava literary scene with his Sribhdsya 
and Gltd-bhd^a. Though they discuss high philosophy and intricate dialectics, 
Ramanuja himself simplified the complexities of knowledge to pure devotion.^^ 
Interpreting the Bhagavad-GM is no easy task; for, the poem is the drama of 
a soul straining to reach the reality of God by climbing an intricately structured 
stair-case. Ramanuja explains the entire corpus of the GM patiently and dis- 


, Gf, M. Narasimhachari, Contribution of Tamuna to Viii^iadoaita (Prof. M. Rangacliarya Memorial 
Trust, Madras, 1971), p. 49. 

**This is evident from the opening verse of ^ribhdsya: ‘May knowledge transformed into intense 
love directed to Srinivasa, the highest Brahman, become mine, the Being to whom the creation, pre- 
servation and dissolution of the imiverse is mere play, whose main resolve is to offer protection to all 
those who approach Him in all humility and sincerity, and who shines out like a beacon light out of the 
pages of the Scripture** — ^Translated by M. Yamunacharya. 
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covers every possible clue in support of the qualified non-dualism propounded 
by him. 

Veddrtha-sangraha^ Veddnta-dipa and Veddnta-sdra are the other philosophical 
treatises by Ramanuja. While the last two deal with certain points in the Brahma- 
Sutray the first is a masterly attempt to prove the closeness of Visistadvaita to the 
Vedas. Some passages in this closely argued philosophical text rise to poetic 
heights, indicating the enthusiasm of the Acarya.^^ 

Absolute self-surrender to Narayana, the Lord of the Universe, is advocated 
in his Gadyatrayay containing the triple gems, that is, Sarandgati-gadyay Srlrahga- 
gadya and Srivaikmtha-gadya. Self-surrender is the essence of Vaisnava doctrine, 
and Sarandgati-gadya details every aspect of it with authority and precision. 
‘There is a sense of certainty, an atmosphere of utter serenity, that prevails in 
the Sarandgati-gadydy the hymn of self-surrender, which is said to have been 
poured forth from Ramanuja’s heart on seeing a beatific vision of the Lord 
on the occasion of a temple festival’ The gadya moves towards the end like a 
monologue in which the Lord assures Ramanuja of salvation. 

The Srirahga-gadya sets forth the overwhelming splendour of the Lord whose 
karurid (kindness and mercy) draws Him to the devotee in moments of distress. 
Srlvaikuritha-gadya concludes with the eternal form of Narayana that spreads 
the mantle oidnanda (bliss) upon His devotees who dwell in Him. Another of his 
works is Bhagavaddrddhana-krama. 

FOLLOWERS OF RAMANUJA 

Among the writers who followed Ramanuja, Kuresa wrote five hymns that 
contain superb poetry. He was a disciple of Ramanuja and had been tortured 
and exiled by the Cola king, Kulottunga. The following five hymns were the 


®^Here is an example of the Acarya’s poetic description of Visnu in the ‘Ideal Heavens’ : 

‘In the same way as this Supreme Being, Narayana, has infinite knowledge, bliss, and purity 
(which are attributes that define His nature), in the same way as He has countless, wonderful and 
unsurpassed, auspicious qualities such as wisdom, power, strength, lordship, might and splendour, 
in the same way as He controls, by His will, all other things, sentient and nonsentient, so also He 
has a celestial and unchanging form, which, besides being to His liking, conforms to His nature; He 
has likewise countless ornaments of wonderful and varied beauty in keeping with His form; He has 
also innumerable and wonderful weapons suited to His might; He has, besides, a Spouse of unsur- 
passed glory with a form pleasing to Him and conforming to His greatness and with beauty, 
greatness, sovereignty and goodness suited to His nature; He has, more over,” a retinue of countless 
followers and attendants who possess boundless auspicious qualities like wisdom and the capacity for 
rendering service suited to Him; He has, further, countless objects and accompaniments of enjoyment 
suited to His nature, and to His greatness. So also He has a celestial abode which far transcends the 
power of speech and of mind to describe. There are thousands of passages in the iSrutis which state 
that all these are eternal and immaculate.’ — Translated by M. R. Rajagopala Iyengar. 

^Wide M. Yamunacharya, Ramanujans Teachings in His Own Words (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Bombay, 1963), p. 128. 
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outcome of his passionate, spiritual heroism. In the Srwaikuntha-stava, the Lord 
is described as a ‘radiance’ pervading the universe which gives joy to the belie- 
vers and strikes terror in the hearts of the wicked. Atimamsa-stava explores 
an avatdra of God as a superman on earth. The hymn brings out the devotee’s 
bewilderment at the incarnation of Narayana as Rama and Laksmana. How 
does one reconcile the naivete of Rama following the fake deer and Krsna 
being bound for stealing butter, with the super-exploits attributed to them? 
The devotion in Kuresa’s heart streams out in elegant poetry in the Sundam- 
bdhu-stava and Varadardja-stava. The eleven verses of Sri-stava describe Lak.smi 
as guiding Narayana in his role as creator, sustainer, and destroyer of the 
universe. Indeed, the Lord realizes His glory because of Laksmi’s proximity. 
The world flowers in triumphal beauty when Laksmi glances at it. 

Kure4a’s son was Paralara Bhatta who composed elevating Sanskrit hymns 
like Srirangardja-stava, Rangandtha-stotra and Srigum-raimkosa. The last-men- 
tioned is a soulful prayer to Laksmi and describes the Mother’s kindness and 
affection towards her devotees. Paraiara’s Asta-sloki explained the meaning of 
the three basic mantras of Vaisnavism: Astdksara, Dvaya and Carama-iloka. 
His Bhagavad-guvxi-darpan.a is a priceless commentary on the Vism-sahasrandma. 
Like Sankara, Paralara Bhatta too felt that the Sahasrandma was as vital to 
one’s spiritual evolution as the Bhagavad-Gitd. 

Besides the hymns and dialectics enlarging the horizon of Vaisnavism, there 
are also descriptive narratives on well-known Vaispavite shrines of South 
India. One such was Vehkatadhvarin’s ViJva-gutiddarh-campu which introduces 
two gandharvas, Krsanu and Viivavasu, as wandering all over India, visiting 
holy places dedicated to Visnu and singing their glories. 

Among other Acaryas who wrote extensively on Vaisnavism during the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries are : Narayana Muni {Bhagavad-GUdrtha-sangraha- 
dibhdga and Bhdva-prakdJikd), Varadacarya {Tattva-sdra and Sdrdrtka-catustqya), 
Sudarsana Bhattaraka {Sruta-prakdJikd and iSruta-pradlpikd), Atreya Ramanuja 
{Nydya-kulUd) and Meghanadri Suri {J{ydya-prakd£kd and Bhdva-prabodka). 
Nadadoor Ammal’s Prapama-pdrijdta is a thought-provoking thesis on self- 
surrender that concludes with a striking image, comparing the progress to- 
wards salvation to a voyage across the ocean of sathsdra in the boat of nydsa or 
self-surrender.®’ 

One of the well-known disciples of ParaSara was Rahganatha Muni who 
has remained popular all these centuries because of his commentaries in Tamil 
and Sanskrit. He was taught the importance of Laksmi in Vaispava theology 
by Prapatartihara who was a disciple of Ramanuja. Srisukta-bhdsya of Rahga- 
natha Muni contains a remarkable analysis of the Laksmi hymns found in the 

’^Prapmna PSrijita (Visishtadvaita Pracharini Sabha, Madras, 1971), p. 70. 
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V edaSj a detailed explanation of the tticxa.jataveddhf and at the end a long discus- 
sion® on the concept of Laksmi. 

Ranganatha Muni also wrote the PurusasUkta-bha^a. Though he says at 
the outset, ‘I am but reviewing the extant commentaries for the sake of easier 
approach’, the hhd^a has its individual approach to prove the spiritual sym- 
bolism behind the seemingly pantheistic description of the Purusa. 

It is indeed unfortunate that a great deal of Sanskrit works of these centuries 
has been irretrievably lost in the course of time. Among the existing hymnal 
literature, mention may be made of Vedacarya Bhatta’s Ksamdsodasi-stotra, 
Annan’s SnvenkaUh~stotra, Tirukkacci Nambi’s Devarajdstaka, Manavala 
Mahamuni’s Sridevaraja-mangala, Vadike^ari Jeeyar’s JVarasimhastaka, Jeeyar 
Nayanar’s Naksatra-mdlikd and Tirumalai Ananthazhvan’s Srirdmamja-catuh- 
sloki. 


LOKACARYA and VEDANTA DEglKA 

About the close of the fourteenth century, the followers of Ramanuja were 
sharply divided into two sects — the Tengalais, Southern, and the Vadagalais, 
Northern, Pillai Lokacarya represented the southern school. He wrote Tattva- 
traya, Snoacana-bhusaiia, Tattoa-iekham, Artha-pancaka, Pramya-kkkara etc, Tattoa- 
traya is an aphoristic exposition by telling analogy of the relationship between 
man, nature and God. Snvacana-bhusana is an account of the secret doctrine 
of the sect. The theme of Tattva-hkhara is that Narayana is the supreme Lord 
and complete surrender to him is the only means to emancipation. 

The northern school was represented by the great Vaisnava Acarya Vedanta 
De^ika or Venkatanatha (a.d, 1268-1369), one of the most eminent stalwarts 
of the Viristadvaita school. Fortunately, almost the entire corpus of Sanskrit 
writings by him has come down to us. If Yamuna’s Catuh-sloki inaugurated 
the Sanskrit Vaisnava literature, Derika’s writings provided the culminating 
glory. Though DeMka also wrote in manipravdla (a mixture of Sanskrit and 
Tamil) and Tamil, his favourite language was Sanskrit. Numbering more 
than a hundred titles, his works contain didactic, lyric, epic and dramatic 
writings. Widely known as the ‘lion of poets and logicians’ {kavi-tdrkika-sirhka), 
DeSika’s exposition of Sri- Vaisnava philosophy is found in numerous works like 
Tattva-umtktd-kddpa and Sarvdrtha-siddM. Among his better known commentaries 
are Taftva-Ukd (a commentary on Ramanuja’s Sribhdsyd), Tdtparya-cmdrikd 


the course of the discussion he answers categorically some prima facie arguments raised by him- 
self. Then he concludes that iSraddha and Vis^upatni refer to Laksmi only. She is subordinate to none 
and is equal to her husband, N^ayana, the Lord in all respects. In fact, in their cosmic role one can- 
not function without the other. He quotes the Akirbudhnya Sathhitd and Laksmi Tantra in support of his 
— Vide A, Srinivasa Raghavan, Smvkta Bkd^a Maharajah’s College, Pudukottah, 1937, pp, 
xlii-xliii. 
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(on the Gita-bhasya of Ramanuja), Sata-dusani (a refutation of Advaita), and 
Nydya-siddhanjana. Pancardtra-raksa, Saccarita-mksd and Mksepa-raksa deal with 
the principles and practices of the Paficaratra school, and Seivara-mmdmsd treats 
the Purva and Uttara Mimaihsas as parts of one whole. Blessed with phenome- 
nal knowledge and prodigious memory, he has tellingly rc-interpreted our classi- 
cal heritage in striking Sanskrit prose and verse. Derika’s language is somewhat 
difficult for the common reader, but once we enter into the spirit of th(' work, 
we are deeply impressed by its spiritual significance. His magnum opus is Srlmad- 
rahasyatrayasdra composed in a mixture of Sanskrit and Tamil. It is a commen- 
tary on the three ‘secrets’ of self-surrender in Sri-Vaisnavism, that is, the 
Asidksara, the Dvaya and the Carama-Moka. But it is more than a mere commen- 
tary. It is a text of Visisladvaitic Vaisnavism. Derika’s masterly summary 
of the meaning of the Carama-iloka in the Gltd provides the grand finale to a work 
which overwhelms us by its intellectual brilliance, intuitive perception and 
devotional humility.^® 

Vedanta De^ika’s devotional lyrics, about thirty-two in number, are a 
class by themselves. Each verse is a poetic capsule packed with Purapic lore. 
His first lyric, Hayagriva-stotra, was dedicated to Visnu as Hayagriva whom 
Desika revered as the Lord of knowledge. Stotras dedicated to the daJdvatdras 
of the Lord, to Sri, Bhu and Goda, to Sudarsana, Dehali.^a, Garuda and 
Ramanuja have gained popularity. There are lyrics on renunciation and 
self-surrender marked by unfamiliar images. ‘My verses are scented like the 
jasmines that bloom in the evening. Would I use them to beg from kings?’ 
says Desika in the Vairdgya Pancaratna and concludes : ‘I have no property earned 
by my father or myself. But there is a priceless treasure my ancestor has earned 
and kept at the top of Hastigiri (the icon of Varadaraja at Kancipuram)’. 

De^ika’s Dayd-sataka stands out among his devotional lyrics. The hymn 
describes the karund of Vehkate^vara and is replete with illustrations. The 


^®Your knowledge is limited; your ability is insignificant; your life is short and you are also 
impatient of delay. Therefore do not go about seeking other updyas which you cannot (fully) under- 
stand, which you cannot easily adopt and which can bear fruit only after much delay. Keali/e that 1 
who am easy of access to all, who am the saviour of all the worlds, and who am endowed with all the 
attributes essential for a Saviour, am the only updya and perform the surrender of the responsibility of 
protecting yourself to me with its five angas. When you have adopted the updya^ you will have done 
what you ought to do, you will become my ward and be extremely dear to me. Supremely compas- 
sionate and generous, independent and omnipotent, I will, myself, by my mere will and without any 
other aid, and for the fulfilment of my own purposes, free you fiom the manifold, endless, and insur- 
mountable groups of obstacles without leaving any trace of them. I will enable you to have enjoyments 
similar to mine own, since you will enjoy myself and all that belongs to me. I will find delight in 
making you render all forms of service in all places, at all times and in all circumstances — service 
which will be of the nature of the overflow of the full and perfect enjoyment (of myself). You have 
absolutely no cause for grief.—FzV^ M. R. Rajagopala Iyengar (Tr.), Snmad Rahasyatrayasdm (Agniho- 
tram RamSnuja Thathachariar, Kumbakonam, 1956). 
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Lord s koituij.d, is symbolized as Mother Grace who is like a generous fruit- 
bearing tree. Yet another famous long hymn of De^ika is known as Padukd- 
sahasra. While Desika’s devotional verses are always full of mythology, phi- 
losophy and symbolism, his Harhsa-sandeh provides a contrast and is a simple, 
sensuous poem in the manddkrdntd metre made famous by Kalidasa, The subject- 
matter of the poem is Rama’s sending a swan as his messenger to reassure Sita 
languishing in captivity at Lanka. Though it is also meant as a symbol of God’s 
reassurance to man for the soul’s liberation through the gum, Defrka has taken 
care to see that the moving context of Rama’s separation from Sita is not 
submerged by philosophy. The first part charts out the swan’s route to Lanka, 
providing a chance to describe the grandeur of India’s south dotted by holy 
temples, perennial rivers, and stately mountains. The second part contains 
instructions to the swan as to how to approach Sita and deliver the message. 
The ten verses, beginning with the seventy-third, bring before our eyes the 
captive Sita as imagined by an agonized Rama.®® 

Passages of stirring imagination, brilliant, unusual similes (the swan com- 
pared to an arrow in the fifty-fourth verse, for example) and a certain sponta- 
neity of expression mark this beautiful sandesa-kdvya. Defrka’s absorption in the 
Krspavatara is seen in poems like Gopdla-mndati and Tadavabhyudaya. The latter 
has twenty-four cantos and was inspired by the Bhdgavata. It describes Krsna’s 
birth, childhood and youth, his marriage with Rukmipi and Satyabhama, 
the destruction of Narakasura, the marriage of Usa and Aniruddha, the kill- 
ing of Poujgtdraka and other heroic exploits of Krsna, and the Gltopadesa on 
the battlefield of Kuruksetra. The Tddavdbhyudaya has a remarkable commen- 
tary written in the sixteenth century by Appaya Diksita, the author of the 
hymn, Varadardja-stava. 

Defrka’s allegorical play preaching Vaisnavism is Sankalpa-suryodaya in ten 
acts. It is about king Viveka (discrimination) and queen Sumati (wisdom) 
who decide to free the Purusa (soul) from Karma (human bondage). They 
have to struggle against a host of evil forces led by Mahamoha (dense igno- 
rance). High philosophy, dialectics, humour, satire and poetic conceits mark the 
narrative by turns. When Darpa (pride) and Dambha (vanity) take the stage. 


30‘Methinks I sec my Sita 
With eyes dim and aimless; 

She sighs often; her lotus face is shrunk. 

The eyes send forth tears unending. 

Her lamentations deal 
With her plight, and my might. 

Ah I Fate has dealt harshly with her 
And she sits emaciated, 

Frustration filling her heart.’ 

— Translated by the author. 
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we get a feeling that the poet is pointing at us. At the end, king Viveka is 
successful and Purusa learns to surrender to Visnu through bhakti, thereby 
breaking his fetters. The guardian angel Divine Grace is ever present with 
Purusa and all is well. 

Though Vaispava literature during the times of the earlier Acaryas came 
to be written mainly in Sanskrit, very soon matiipraoala began to be used ex- 
tensively to write commentaries on the Divya Prabandham, the Tamil Vaispava 
Veda, which exerted a profound influence on the Vai§pava Acaryas. Of these, 
particular mention may be made of ‘Six thousand’ by KureSa, ‘Thirty-six 
thousand’ by Vadakku Tiruvithi Pillai and ‘Twenty-four thousand’ by Peria- 
vacan Pillai. 


nimbArka 

Nimbarka was one of the . principal commentators on the Brahma-Sutra. 
To Nimbarka, Brahman is a personal God and not the impersonal Absolute. 
He calls Him Krspa or Hari. While to Ramanuja and Madhva, Brahman is 
Narayana or Visnu, to Nimbarka and Vallabha, Brahman is Gopala Kraiia 
accompanied by Radha. Nimbarka’s commentary on llic Brahma-Suira is 
called Veddnta^pdrijdta-saurablia. Srinivasa, a pupil of Nimbarka, wrote an excel- 
lent commentary on it called Veddnta-kaustubha. The other works attributed 
to Nimbarka are as follows: Daia-sloki (also called Siddhdnta-ratna), Srikrsna- 
stava-rdja and Guru~parampard. There are yet a few other works ascribed to 
him, such as Srikrsija-stava, Veddnta-taitva-bodha and Veddnta-siddhdnta-pradipa. 
But these texts arc still preserved in manuscripts. An important work of this 
school is Siddhdnta-jdhnavi, a commentary on the Brahma-Sutra, by Devacarya, 
on which Sundara Bhatja wrote a commentary called Siddhdnta-setukd. Veddnta- 
kaustubha-prabkd by Kelava Bhatta is a commentary on Veddnta-kaustubha. A 
commentary on the Bhagavad-Gitd called Taltva-prakdiikd is also attributed 
to liim. Vanamali Misra’s Veddnta-siddhdnta-sangraha (also called Sruli-siddhdnta- 
sangrahd) gives some important tenets of the Nimbarka school. The work is 
written in the form of kdrikds and is based on the commentaries on the Brahma- 
SUtra by Nimbarka and others. 


madhvAcArya 

Another great Acarya who has left behind a large mass of Vaigpavu 
literature in Sanskrit (thirty-seven in all) is Madhva. Besides his commentaries 
on several important Upanisads, he wrote Gitd-bhd^a and Gitd-mparya-nir’n.aya, 
a summary of the central teachings of the Gltd, to outline his bimba-pratibimba- 
bhdva", Brahma-Sulra-bhdsya which has an imposing array of choice quotations; 
Makdbhdrata-tdtparya-nir^aya, an epitome of the essential teachings of the 
■Mahdbkdrata; BbJdgavata-tdtparya-nirriaya, a commentary bringing out the 
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Bhdgavata's theism; and Rg-bha^a, an intuitive interpretation of the first forty 
hymns of the Rg-Veda, thus pioneering a new method, later used successfully 
by Sri Aurobindo and others. His Visrjutattva-vinirt^aya purposively tries to prove 
the superiority of Vis^u over all the other gods in Hinduism.®^ His other works 
are Ambha^a, Amvydkhydna^ Tattva-sankhyana, Tattvoddyota, Sadacdra-smiti, etc. 
The last one is a manual on the duties and rituals of a vaisnava. 

Madhva has also composed some stirring devotional lyrics in Sanskrit, such 
as Dvddasa-stotra, Tamaka-bhdrata^ and Narasimha-nakha-stotra. Krmdmrta-mahdr- 
nava is another lyrical composition of 242 verses devoted to the glorification 
of Visriu and his forms of worship. It declares that bhakti is the only means to 
attain salvation. These lyrics inspired the mystic singers like Purandaradasa 
and Kanakadasa, thus popularizing Vaisnavism through the Dasa Kuta saints 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Mention may be made of Hari-bhakti- 
sdra and Mohana-tarangii}l, two of the fine compositions of Kanakadasa besides 
the innumerable devotional songs he has written. Two great teachers belong- 
ing to the school of Madhva are Jayalirtha and Vyasadrtha. Jayatirtha wrote 
Nydya-sudhd, a commentary on Aramydkhydna of Madhva, Nydya-dipikd, a com- 
mentary on Madhva’s Gltd-tdtparya-niri}aya, Prameya-dlpikd, a commentary on 
Madhva’s Gitd-bhdsya, and Tattva-prakdMkd, a commentary on Rrahma-Sutra- 
bhdsya of Madhva. Vyasatirtha wrote Tdtparya-candrikd, a commentary on 
Tattva-prakdRkd of Jayatirtha. Pada-ratndvdli is a standard commentary on the 
Bhdgavata by Vijayadhvaja of the Madhva school. 

vallabhAcArya 

Vallabha, the founder of the Suddhadvaita school, accepts the doctrine of 
Advaita, pure and simple, without any reference to Maya of Sankara. Accord- 
ing to Vallabha, the Advaita of the Upanisads is hddha (pure) unalloyed with 
Maya. This system is also known as pusti-mdrga as it strongly emphasizes pusli 
(divine grace) as the most powerful and unfailing means of enjoying the highest 
bliss. 

Vallabha wrote as many as eighty-four books (including small tracts) all of 
which, however, are not available. To mention a few of the important texts : 
Bhdgavata-tattva~dipa and its commentary, Subodhini; Anubhdsya, a commentary 
on the Brahma~Sutra\ Tattvdrtha-dipa and its commentary Prakdda; Bkagavad- 


^^Visnu whom all names enter, is said to be supreme. All names refer to him who is different from 
all. He who is independent and eternally same, is the highest Visnu. In such texts, as all other names 
signify only him, it is pointed out that no other being can be the Lord of all. All this follows from the 
fact that in all the Vedas there is the assertion that Visnu is free from imperfections, that in all of them 
there is the non-existence of the statement that he non-existent before creation, that in all the Vedas 
the defects and the non-existence before creation of all other entities are asserted and that they are 
not said to be the significance of all names. — ^Translation by S. S. Raghavachar. 
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Gita-bhasya; Krsiiafyaya; Premdmrta; Siddhdnta-muktavali; Siddhdnta-rahasja', Bhakti- 
vardhini and its commentary, Bhakti-siddhdnta. Tattvdrtha-dlpa together with its 
commentary Prakdia, is a most important work of Vallabha. It is divided into 
three sections viz. ^dstrdrtha, Sanmirnaya and Bhdgavatdrtha. Of the three, the 
first and the last are devoted to summarize the essence of the GUd and the 
Bhdgavata respectively. Among his other works, these may be mentioned: Sevd- 
phala-stotra, Catuh-sloki, Antahkarai}a-prabodka, Mavaratna, Pustipravdka-maryddd, 
Madhurdstaka, Bhdgavata-sdra-sarmccaya and Purusottama-sahasrandma-stotra. 
The following works are attributed to Viththalesa, Vallabha’s son: R'rsy^a- 
premdmrta, Bhakti-harhsa, Bhagavad-Gitd-tdtparya, Bhdgaoata-daJama-skandha-vivrti, 
Bhakti-hetu-nirnaya, Premdm.rta~bhdsya, etc. Bhakti-tarangini and Rfdma-candrikd 
of Raghunatha, Subodhint-prakdia, Prdrthand-ratndkara and Bhakti-haihsa-viveka 
of Purusottama, Bhakti-cintdmarj,i, Bhagavamdma-darpar^a and Bhagavanndma- 
vaibhava of Muralidhara, Bhakti-mdrta^a of Gopesvara, Bhakti-rasatva-vdda 
and Avatdra-vdddvali of Pitambara are some of the other notable works of 
the Vallabha Vaisnava school. 


TRANSLATIONS 

The later history of Vaisnava literature is a tale of notable translations and 
transcreations from Sanskrit. The great epics and significant exegctical works 
were translated into Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, and Malayalam. Devotion to 
Visnu was very strong in the later writers. The Tamil poet Villipputturar agreed 
to translate the Mahdbhdrata only because it gave him a chance to sing in detail 
the greatness of Krsjja. Rarely did the writers render texts in regional languages 
into Sanskrit. However, Sri Rangaramanuja Svami [c. sixteenth century) 
has written a commentary in Sanskrit prose on Nammalvar’s Timvaimzhi. He 
also wrote lucid commentaries on several principal Upanisads. His commcntaiy 
on the Sribhd^a is called Mula-bhdva-prakdsikd. 

OTHER DEVOTIONAL COMPOSITIONS 

Some of the most popular Sanskrit hymns have been written by Keralitos. 
Sankara’s Bhaja Govinda has acquired world-wide currency. &nhan~srnarana- 
htaka, Visnusatpadi, and Harimi^e-stotra are also attributed to Sankara. The 
Mukundamdld of Kulafckhara is a garland of devotional songs. The weaving 
rhythm of the verses has a mesmeric effect when chanted. The thought-processes 
of the devotee lost in Krspa-ecstasy are clearly visible through the luminous 
Sanskrit terms. Lila^uka’s Snkrstia-karr^dmrta is a favourite with devotees even 
today. Sakti Bhadra wrote Akarya-cuddmani, a Sanskrit drama on the Rdmd- 
yarja theme. Narratives like Anantapura-varnana and Krsrui-gdthd and campU- 
kdvyas like Kamsa-vadha and Kdliya-mardana were written in a mixture of Mala- 
yalam and Sanskrit. Finally, Vaisnava literature of the South burst forth in the 
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glory and grandeur of Narayana Bhattatiri’s Sanskrit epic, Narayatfiya. Nara- 
yapa Bhattatiri has written eighteen prabhandhas on themes chosen from Hindu 
epics as well as works like Dkdtu-kdvya and Silpi-ratna. But it is Ndrdyai}ya which 
assures him of his pre-eminent position as an epic poet. The poem is in one 
hundred daiakas and retells the story of Krspa as found in the Bhdgavata. The 
devotional fervour of Narayapa Bhatfatiri converts the legendary story into a 
spiritual adventure. 

Passages relating to the Narasimhdvatdra, Gajendra-moksa and Ajdmilopdkfydna 
are couched in mellifluous diction. From the thirty-seventh daiaka onwards, 
Narayana Bhattatiri deals with the captivating history of the Krspa incarnation. 
Each verse here is a gem, each episode a drama in itself. And so we race to- 
wards the end, culminating in a vision of Hari’s form vouchsafed to the poet: 
To my front is a flame 

Brilliant as a kalaya bouquet; 

Within that lustre 

A divine boy’s form; 

Narada and other sages 

Along with the Upanisad-maids 
Singing ecstatic praises; 

Ah ! Nectar flows on my being. 

{Dahka 100, verse 1) 


V— 17 
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Sakta literature 


^HE term ^dkta is generally regarded synonymous with tantrika but it is not 
correct. Sakta has a wider import than tantrika. Also, while Sakta literature 
may be traced back to the Vedas, ^ Tantric literature had a later® beginning. The 
Vedic seers felt the presence of a divine power or sakti behind all the phenomena 
of Nature. They invoked and worshipped this power under different names. 
There are also references to some female deities in the Vedic hymns. Not all of 
them, however, were regarded as manifestations of Sakti, the female principle 
in the world order. 

The identification of sakti with the female principle is quite understandable. 
Sakti means energy and it is energy which is the productive principle. Energy 
moves, changes, transforms, produces and also sustains; ultimately, all the 
created things lapse again into the original energy. The evolution of the world 
is thus an unfoldment of the creative energy, variously termed as Prakrti, Sakti 
or Maya in Indian philosophy. No creation is possible without sakti. Even the 
great exponent of Advaita Vedanta,® Sankara, has to own that the supreme 
Lord cannot create, and cannot even have an urge to create, without her.* 

MOTHER GODDESS IN THE VEDIC PANTHEON 

Any literature, if it is to be termed Sakta, must be concerned with the female 
divine principle. In the Vedas, the most fascinating female deity is Usas, Dawn, 
in whose lap rises the resplendent Sun every morning. She is sometimes conceived 
as the mother of the Sun, and sometimes as his spouse. This Usas is invoked and 
praised in nearly ten hymns of the ^^g-Veda.^ She is represented as the eternal 
feminine, always pursued but never overtaken by the Sun, who starts his chase 


^Some scholars opine that the worship of ^akti, the female principle, was prevalent even in the 
days of the Indus valley civilization. A large number of terracotta figures or figures on the seals, eic. 
found in the Harappan sites are thought to represent the Mother Goddess later associated with the 
Sskta cult. 

Ht IS not very likely that the Tantric literature originated further back than the fifth or sivth 
century. In the MahSbharata, which seems to have taken its present shape by the fourth century’, there 
is no mention of the Tantras. The Avio.T<ikos(i (r. sixth century) and the other kofss give various 
meanings of tarUra, excepting that it is a particular class of Hindu sacred literature. There is also no 
mention of the Tantras in the writings of the Chinese pilgrims to India as yet. The earliest Nepalese 
manuscripts available today date only from the seventh to the ninth century. 

»Accordmg to which there is one ultimate Reality, called Brahman, behind the phenomenal 
world. 

^ScOkara-bhSsia on the Brahma-Sutra, I. 4.3. 

F.IV. 5.51-52; VII. 5.75-81. 
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after her every morning. Such is her elusive nature. The hymns to Usas are also 
the finest poetic specimens in the whole of Vedic literature. Another interesting 
female deity is Sarasvati[, who is at once a river and a goddess. She is not yet 
the goddess of learning as we find her in later times. In the ^g-Veda, she is the 
embodiment of the flowing stream of creation as would appear firom the few 
hynrns dedicated to her.® Almost at the end of the Rg-Vedavfc come across the 
famous hymn to Vac,’' also known as the Devi-sukta. This is considered to be the 
first important evidence of the worship of Sakti or Devi or Vac, later the main 
theme in the Tantras. We may also include in Vedic Sakta literature the hymn 
to Night, the Ratri-sukta, who is conceived as a female deity like Dawn and 
invoked through this hymn.® There are also some stray verses in the Rg-Veda 
in which names of such female deities as Prthivi, Ida, Bharati or Sarasvati occur. 
There is, however, no mention in the J^g-Veda either of Durga or any of her 
different forms, such as Kausiki, Vindhyavasini, Candi, Uma, Ambika, Kali 
and others, so much glorified in the Puranas and Tantras. This perhaps indicates 
that the Sakti cult had not been clearly established in the !?.g-Vedic period. It is 
only in the later Vedic pantheon that Sakti together with her different forms is 
found to have an access but the process of assimilation seems to have been rather 
slow. Thus, in the Sariihitas and (he Brahmanas of the Yajur-Veda there are 
references to Ambika not yet associated with Rudra as his wife. She has been 
described there as Rudra’s sister,® and in one place even as his mother.^® Durga 
and her cult seem to have been of non-Vedic origin, but when admitted in the 
Vedic religion, they gradually adopted characteristics of different Aryan 
deities. 

Coming to the Upanisads, we find in the Kma Upanisad, which is one of the 
earlier Upanisads, a reference to a female deity, Uma Haimavali who revealed 
to Indra the nature of Brahman, the supreme Spirit, when gods like Agni and 
Vayu were absolutely baffled in their attempt to fathom Its nature.^ This may 
be taken to indicate for the first time that the realization of the true nature of 
the ultimate Reality depends upon the favour of the divine Sakti and not on 
one’s own effort. R. G. Bhandarkar^® says, ‘since it was Uma that disclosed the 
nature of the Spirit, it may be understood that the Brahman mentioned was 
Rudra-Siva and Uma was his wife.’®* 

*Ibid., VI. 5.61. 

W., X. 10.125. 

mid., X. 10.127. 

»r«£. S., I.8.6.I., A'.i'., IX. 7., Afot. 5., 1.10.4., Vaj. 5., III. 57., Tat. Sr., I. 6.10.4., Ail. Sr, 
II. 6.2.9. 

»Afai. S., I. 10.20. 

“ir«. U., III. 3-12 and IV. 1. 

'“R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnat/ism, Satsism and Minor Religious Systems, p. 111. 

“We, however, find no mention of the wife of Rudra or Siva until we reach the TaitHriya Ara^foka, 
which is assigned to the third century b.c., where Rudra is described for the first time as AmbikSpati, 
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There is also a passing reference in the Mundaka Upanisad to seven female 
powers bearing names like Kali, KaraH, etc. The tongues rising from a sacrificial 
fire are given these names.” Nowhere else in the earlier Upanisads is there any 
specific reference to a female divinity. The Svetahatara, which is of a later date 
and theistic in character, refers to the innate power of the Lord, concealed by 
his own nature.” This supreme power is said to be of infinite variety, but know- 
ledge and action are stated to be its natural forms.” 

THE SAKTA upanisads 

There is a whole body of literature bearing the title of Upanisad, which is 
specifically Sakta in character. They are nearly as many as ten, all obviously of a 
later date. They are as follows: Tripuropardsad, Tripmd-tapinl Upanisad, Bahvreo- 
panisad, Bhavanopanisad, Sarasvati-rahasyopanisad, SUopanisad, Saubhdgyalaksml Upa- 
nisad, Sumukhi Upanisad, Guf^akali Upanisad and Devi Upanisad. These Upanisads 
are of a mystical nature, resembling the later Tantras, wherein the secret doc- 
trines and esoteric methods of worship and meditation are unfolded. Some of 
them are manifesdy of a theistic nature, dealing with the glory of a particular 
female deity, like Sita or Sarasvati. Others, like the Tripurd-tdpini, go deeper into 
the methods of Sakta worship, and give a detailed account of things connected 
with the worship of Tripurasundari including sn-vidjd, dri-cakra and other allied 
things like mantra 200.6. yantra (diagram). It is also interesting to find the famous 
Vedic mantra of Gayatri interpreted here from the standpoint of Sakti. The root 
meaning of the word, savitr is that he is the progenitor of all beings. As tripura 
also has the same implication, the two deities are considered identical. Here we 
find a fusion of the Vedic and the Tantiic ways of realization. Later, the distinc- 
tion between the two completely disappeared. Thus, we find the use of many 
Vedic mantras in Tantric rites. At the same time, the Vedic deities assume the 
roles and characters of Sakti as depicted in the Tantras. 

EPICS, PURAiyAS AND UPAPURAJIAS 

In the Bdlakdn^a (chapters XXXV-VI) of the Rdmayatfa, there is the story of 

the husband of Ambika (X. 18). Here Rudra is also called Umapatij the husband of Uma, and the 
Goddess, Katyayani, Kanyakumari, Durga and so on (X. I). It is in this Ararpyaka that we find for the 
first tune Kanyakumari, the vir^ goddess of the South identified with Sakti, In the Periplus of the 
Eiythraean Sea (first century a.d.) also there is a reference to this goddess (tnde the text edited by Schoff, 
p. 46). 

C/lj I. 2.4. It is to be noted that these names were later associated with the wife of Agni. 
As Siva practically emerged as a combination of the two Vedic gods, Rudra and Agni, so also his 
Sakti as a compound of the spouses attributed to both these deities. Thus Ambika, UmS or Haimavati 
known as the wife of Rudra, and Kali, Karali and others as that of Agni gradually came to be asso- 
ciated with the wife of Siva. The Mahdbharafa gives us hints about how this happened, 

Z7., 1. 3-4. 

VI. 8. 
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Uma, the youngest daughter of Mount Himavan, who was married to Rudra 
(Siva), and who was highly respected by all the gods including Brahma. The 
MahabharatdP and the Harivamia^ are two important sources so far as the history 
of the cult and worship of Sakti is concerned. 

There is a distinct class of Upapura^s known as Sakta because they deal 
exclusively with the female deity. But these are of a later date. Before these 
Upapuranas, devoted exclusively to the Devi or Sakti, were written, we find in 
some of the principal Puraijas, like the M&rkandeya, Vdmana, Varaha, Kurma and 
so on,“ chapters in praise of, and on the worship of, the different forms of Devi. 
Though the Bhagavata Burdija is primarily devoted to the glorification of Krs^a, 
it contains plenty of information concerning the worship of Sakti. The Sakta 
Upapurapas of note, which have come down to us are the following: Dm, 
Kalikdi Maha-hhdgavata^ Devi-bhdgavata, Bhagavati, Candt or Candikd, Devl-raha^a, 
and Sati (also called KSlikd or Kdli). De\d or Sakti is the central deity in these 
books though she is given names and forms such as Durga, Kali, Gandi, Sati, 
etc. Accounts in the Mahdbhdrata, Harivathia and the Puranas show that in early 
times female deities of different forms and names were worshipped in different 
parts of India by the followers of the Vedas as well as by the Savaras, Varvaras, 
Pulindas, Kiratas and many other non-Aryan tribes.^® Thus the Sakti cult was a 
great synthesizer of the Vedic and the non-Vedic, the Aryan and the non-Aryan, 
religious approaches. 

There are also some other Sakta UpapurS^as which are lost and are known 
only by names. They are: BThanmndikesvara, Kdlikd, Mandikehara, Mandi, and 
SaradeP^. 

*’The accounts of the Mother Goddess occurring in the Mahabhdrata may be dated in the third 
or fourth century a.d. There are two Durgd-stotras in the epic, one by Arjuna in the Bh^maparvan 
(chapter XXIII) and the other by Yudhisthira in the Virdtaparvan (chapter VI). They speak of 
many aspects of the Great Goddess to be found in the later Tan trie texts. The Daksa-yajfia episode in 
the Sdntiparvan (chapter GCLXXXI V) of the Mahdbhdrata describes how Mahakali or Bhadrakali came 
to be associated with Uma, the wife of iSiva. In the epic, Durga has also been described as an earth 
goddess or a vegetable deity, iSakambhari (VI. 23.9). On the basis of some seals, scholars infer that 
the concept of the Sakambhari aspect of the Mother Goddess may have been familiar even in the days 
of the Harappan civilization. 

i®II. 2-4 and 22. The Harivamsa (II. 2.48-52) states that Visriu descended into the pdtdla (the 
nether regions) and asked Sleep in the form of Time, the destroyer {Nidrd Kdlarupini)i to become the 
daughter of Yasoda. She was told that she would become Kausiki and would have a permanent 
residence on the Vindhya mountain. She was also told that she would kill Sumbha and Nisumbha 
and would be worshipped by wine and animal sacrifices. 

^mdrL, LXXXI-XGIII. 

Vdm,, XVII-XXI; LI-LVI. 

Van, XXI-XXVIII; XG-XGVI. 

Kur., I. 11-12, Linga,, II. 11. 1.3. 

Visriu, V. 1; j5to.,IV. 138. 

C. Hazra, Studies in the Upapurdms, Vol. II, p. 17. 

^Hbid^, pp. 466-89. 
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There are also some works of the Sutra type of which the dates and author- 
ship are unknown. SaktiSutra is one such work. There is another work, Srt- 
vidja-ratna-sutra, which is attributed to the great Vedantist, Gaudapadacarya. 
Yet another work is Pdrananda-SUtra. There is also a reference to Agastya-Sutra 
supposed to belong to the Kadi-mata of the Sakta school. 

KAVYA LITERATURE 

The story of Siva’s marriage with Uma and the birth of Kumara dealt with 
in the Kumdra-sambhava of Kalidasa occurs in several Pura^as, the earlier ones of 
which came into being by the sixth or seventh century, i.e. during the Gupta 
period.^ The Raghuvamia refers to Kali (XI. 15), and the Kumdra-sambhava 
describes her as the Divine Mother (VII.39). Vdsavadattd of Subandhu (seventh 
century) contains the earliest literary reference to a worshipper of the Buddhist 
goddess Tara. The Sakta Tara, also called Ugratara, Ekajata and Nila-sarasvati 
might be an adaptation of the Mahayana Buddhist goddess of the same name.® 
Subandhu also mentions the goddess Katyayani of Kusumapura. Bana’s (seventh 
century) Harsacarita shows that the Tantric rites were gradually encroaching 
upon the Brahmanic religion. Bapa was an ardent devotee of Candi and his 
Candi-htaka shows that he was deeply influenced by the Saptahti or Caj}di- 
mdhdtnyfa of the Mdrkandeya Purdna, In his Kadambari, he refers to the worship of 
the mother goddess by the Savaras. Vakpati [c. eighth century) in his Gaudavaho 
describes the temple of Vindhyavasini and also refers to the killing of MahisSsura 
as found in the Caiidu Bhavabhuti’s Mdlatl-Mddhava {c, eighth century) speaks of 
Aghoraghapta,a Kapalika ascetic, who happened to be the priest of the Goddess 
Camun^a in Sri Saila, who was worshipped with regular human sacrifices. 
Some fine hymns to Devi are attributed to Safikaracarya (ixinth century), and 
his bM^a on the Bhagavad-Gitd shows that he might have been influenced by the 
Sakta philosophy.® 


TANTRAS AND AGAMAS 

The literature classified as Tantra and Agama, which relates to the 

“Some old inscriptions show how the iSakta cult was gradually tending towards Tantricism in the 
age of the Guptas. One such inscription refers to seven manifestations of Sakti, like Mahe^vari, Camupda 
and so on. {Vide Corpus Inscription Indicarum, Vol. Ill, p. 47). Several terracotta figures, stone discs, seals 
and coins belonging to the Maurya and KusSpa periods have been unearthed during the modern 
times. They indicate that the mother worship was also a popular phenomenon in those days. The 
circular discs with various figures within a circle as found in Patna, Kosam and other places may 
be regarded as the forerunners of the mystical diagrams, yantras found in the later Tantric cult. 
VideJ. N. Baneijea, 7%e Development of Hindu Iconography, p. 171. 

^Vide Narendra Nath Bhattacharyya, History ofMta Migfm, p. 68. 

“Cf Sudhakar Ghattopadhyay, Evolution of Hindu Sects, p. 170. 
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Sakta school, is very extensive and elaborate.^^ The Sakta school had infinite 
ramifications, such as the Kadi-mata, the Hadi-mata, the Kahadi-mata, the Kali- 
mata, the Kaula-mata and so on. Similarly, their forms of worship, dcdras^ were 
also numerous, such as the Daksindcdra, Vdmdcdra^ Divydcdra^ Vtrdcdra^ Pahdcdray 
Kuldcdray Samaydcdm^ Cindcdra and so on. Books written by different schools 
expressing their views about forms of worship naturally increased the bulk of 
Sakta literature. The divergence of the Sakta deities contributed no less to the 
wealth of Saita literature. The most famous division is on the basis of the ten 
mahdvidyds, each having a distinct literature of her own. 

The first of the ten mahdvidyds is Kali and the best book on her is supposed to 
be the Mahdkdla Samhitd, It is a huge book but unfortunately no longer available 
in its entirety. Its major portion has been secured from Nepal and a project for 
its publication has been taken up. Among other books dealing with Kali, the 
following may be mentioned : Kdla-jndna^ Kdlottara^ Kdli-kula-kramdrcand^ Bhadra’^ 
kdli-cintdmani^ Kail Tdmala^ Kdli-kalpa^ KdlUsaparyd-^kmma-kalpavallij Kdli-'vildsa 
Tantra^ Kdli--kula-sarvasva^ Kali Tantra^ VUva-sdra Tantra^ and Kdmesvari Tantra. 
A section called Kdli-khanda of the Sakti-sangama Tantra is also important as is 
the Kdli-mdhdtmya of the Bhairavl Tantra. Raghava Bhatta, the author of Sdradd- 
tilaka^ wrote a book called Kdll-tattoa^ which was widely known in northern 
India. The Syamd-saparyd-vidhi^ by Ka^inatha Bhattacarya Tarkalaihkara, con- 
sisting of seven chapters and the Sydmd'-rahasya by Purnananda having eleven 
chapters are very important works on Kali written by Bengali authors. They 
set the standard for Kali worship in Bengal. Incidentally, Kali has almost be- 
come a favourite deity with the Bengalees who worship her in numerous forms 
such as Siddhakali, Guhyakali, Bhadrakali, SmaSanakali, RaksaJcali or Maha- 
kali.2® Kaij j^^gt important Sakti deity in eastern India. 

Next comes Tara, whose worship is supposed to be of Buddhistic and Chinese 
origin and appears to have been taken from the country of Bhota, i.e. Tibet. 
There is a vast literature pertaining to her worship. Some of the works about 
her are: Tdrd Tantra or Tdrinl Tantra^ Tdrd-sukta^ Tadala Tantra^ Tdrdrnam^ 
Nila Tantra^ Mahd-nlla Tantra^ Mla-sarasvati Tantra^ Cindcdra^ Tantra-ratna, Tdrd- 
sdvara Tantra^ Tdrd-Upanisad^ Ekajati Tantra^ Ekajatd-kalpa^ Brahmayamala 
Tantra^ Mahd-clndcdra-krama^ Ekavira Tantra^ Tdrinl-nirmya and so on. Mention 
must also be made of many compendiums on Tara, such as Tdrd-Pradipa by 

®®Though the traditional list enumerates sixty-four Tantras, the number of Tantras extant in 
manuscripts is far greater. {Vide Haraprasad Sastri, Notices of Sanskrit MSS., Second series I, Calcutta, 
1900, pp. xxiv-xxxvii; Catalogue of Palm-Leaf and Selected Paper MSS. belonging to the Durbar Library, 
Nepal, Calcutta, 1905, pp. Ivii-lxxxi). They seem to have originated in Bengal, wherefrom they 
spread throughout India, in Assam, Nepal, Kashmir and the South, and even beyond the limits 
of India in Tibet and China through Buddhism. Vide HIL, Vol. I, p, 592. 

®®Cf. Chintaharan Ghakravarty, Tantras: Studies in their Religion and Literature (Chapter on Kdh 
Worship in Bengal), 
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Laksraana Bhatta, Tdra-rahasya by Agamacarya Sankara, Tard-bhakti-sudhar^va 
by Narasiifaha Tdrd-bhakti-tarangirfi by Prakasananda, a book of the 

same name by Vimalananda as well as another by Kasinatha, Tdrd-kalpa-latd- 
paddhati by Nityananda, Tdrini-pdrijdta by Srividvad Upadhyaya, Makogra-tdrd- 
kalpa and others. Tdrd-sahasra-ndma, on which there is a commentary by Laksmi- 
dhara, also deservfes mention. 

The third in the Hst, SodaiSi is another important Sakta deity who claims the 
worship of innumerable votaries all over the country, from Kashmir to Kerala. 
In her, the divine power is supposed to have reached its fullness. Her name, 
Soda^i, is significant. Just as the moon is in its full form when it reaches the 
sixteenth phase, she is in the fullness of her power and beauty as Sodasi. Because 
of her beauty and grandeur she is also known as Tripura-sundari or simply 
Sundari and Rajarajesvari. As she was first worshipped by Brahma, Visnu and 
Mahe^vara, she is known as Tripura, though there are other interpretations also 
of this term.®’ She is also conceived as having three different aspects, viz. Bala, 
Bhairavi and Sundari. Sometimes fifly forms are attributed to her, which shows 
her wide popularity. She is supposed to have three main centres of worship: 
Kamagiri in the east, Purpagiri in the west and Jalandhara at the top of the 
Meru mountain. These three points are looked upon as a triangle with Oddi- 
yana, the fourth, as the central point. In other words, these locations indicate 
that the cult of Tripura was fairly widespread throughout India. She is worship- 
ped in twelve different forms in different parts of India such as Kamaksi in Kan- 
ci, Kumari in Kerala, Amba in Guqara, Kalika in Malava, Lalita in Prayaga, 
Vindhyavasim in Vindhyacala, ViialaksI in Varapasi, Mangalacandi in Gay5, 
Sundari in Vanga, Mahalaksmi in Karavira and Guhye§vari in Nepala as well 
as Bhramarl in the Malaya mountain. 

The literature of Tripura or Sodasi, therefore, is vast and elaborate. The 
form of her worship, known as M-vidyd, has come down in two main currents 
known as Kadi-vidya and Hadi-vidya. The former is said to have been initiated 
by Kama or Manmatha and the latter by Lopamudra. The Kadi school is also 
known as Madhumati-mata and its main books are Tantrardja, Mdtrkdrrima^ 
Yo^nihrdaya and Tripurdnjava. The Tantrardja has many commentaries of which 
one named Manoramd by Subhaganandanatha is the most important. The 
other commentary, Sudariam, by Premanidhi, is also sometimes attributed to 
his wife Pranamanjari. Bhaskara Raya is also supposed to have written a com- 
mentary, which, however, is not available now. Paramananda Tantra or Pardmnda 
Tantra is an important work on M-vidyd. Another important book on the subject 


*'Bralmd-v^^iHnaheiS^m-tridaSair-arcita pura, 

THpureA sadd nSm kiMtaih daivatais taoa. VarShi Tantra (quoted in the TatarosSra, 

p. 337, Bangabasi Edition), 
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is SaubhSgya-kcdpa-druma, written by Madhavanandanatha. There are nearly 
forty other texts dealing with iri-vidyd. To mention some of the important ones 
among them : Vdmakesvara Tantra, Sakii-sangaim Tantra, Lakmi Tantra, Svacchanda 
Tanira, Tripurd-rahasya, Tripurd-sdra-samuccaya, Sn-tattva-cintdmaTji, Kdma-kald- 
vildsa, Varivasyd-rahasyai Vanvasyd-prakdsaf Virupdksa-pancdHkd, and Lalitdrcana- 
candrikd.^ 

The literature on hi-vidyd became so extensive and popular that the names 
of many gods like Indra, Skanda, Siva, Surya, Agni,etc. as well as the names of 
some famous sages like Durvasas, Agastya and Vilvamitra came to be associated 
with it as its founders. Even great names in the field of Indian philosophy li k e 
Gaudapada and Sankara are mentioned as authors of a large number of works 
belonging to this group of literature. Gaudapada is believed to have written a 
hymn, called Subhagodaya-stuti, of fifiy-two verses. Sankara is said to have written 
a commentary on it. We have already referred to another work attributed to 
Gaudapada, viz. Srl-vidyd-ratna-sutra. There are also some important hymns 
addressed to the deity which together with commentaries thereon, form an im- 
portant part of Sakta literature and also throw a flood of light on this cult. The 
hymns, Ananda-lahari and Saundarya-ldhari, both attributed to Sankara, and the 
commentaries thereon, especially the commentary by Laksmidhara, deserve 
special mention. The hymn, Lalitd-sahasranama-stoira, and the commentary on 
it by Bhaskara Raya are both indispensable to all students of Tantra. 

We have so far discussed the three manifestations of Sakti and the literature 
that grew round them. This triad of Kali, Tara and Sodaii practically dominates 
the field, enjoying the homage and adoration of innumerable worshippers. The 
remzdning seven occupy a minor position and have been overshadowed by the 
previous three. As to the fourth, Bhuvanesvari, the most important book dealing 
with her cult and worship is the Bhuvaneivari-rahasya by Prthvidhara Acarya who 
is claimed to be a direct disciple of Sankara.There is also a Bhuvanehan-stotra 
by Prthvidhara. The Bhuvmeivan Tantra, Bhuvanesvari-pdrijdta and the Bhuva- 
neharl-kalpa-latd are ail important works on this deity. 

With regard to the fifth, Bhairavi, we have two books which are quite well- 
known, viz. the Bhairam-rahasya and the Bhairavi-saparyd-vidhi. The most impor- 
tant work, however, is Bhairavi Ydmala. This manifestation of Bhairaw has 
many sub-forms such as Siddha-bhairavi, Tripura-bhairavi, Gaitanya-bhairavi, 
BhuvaneSvari-bhairavi, Kamalesvari-bhairaw, Kame^vari-bhairavi and so on. A 
Bhairavi is always associated with a Bhairava, also known as a Vatuka. Accord- 
ing to the Mut^damdld Tantra, Bhairava and the incarnation of Nrsimha are 
identical. 

There is not much of a separate literature dealing with the cult of the sixth ' 


“For a detailed list see Gopinath Kaviraj, Tantrika SSMlya, p. 49. 
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manifestation, viz. Ghinnamasta. Only the Sakti-sangama Tantra has a section 
on it called Chinna. 

Similarly, the seventh manifestation named Dhumavati, who is supposed to 
be a widow, has no literature of her own. Her manifestation, however, has been 
described in the Prai^tosim Tantra. Some are of the opinion that Kala-bhairava 
is associated with Dhumavati. Others, however, think that she, being a widow, 
can have no Bhairava as her counterpart. 

About Vagala, the eighth manifestation, we have the Sdfikhayana Tantra, 
which is also known as Sadvidyagama. The Vagala-krama-kalpa-valli is also a 
good book on the sutgect. In the Sammohana Tantra we have an account of the 
incarnation of Vagala who manifested herself in Saurastra. Visnu undertook 
severe penances to please and propitiate her. It is in response to his entreaties 
that she manifested herself. 

The ninth mahanidya, Matahg^, became manifest, according to the Brahma 
Tdmala, through the prolonged penances of the sage, Matahga. Mdtafigi-krama 
by Kulamani Gupta and Mdtangi-Paddhati by Ramabhatta give details about 
the worship of this form of Sakti. Matahgi is also known by the name Sumukhi. 
Sumukhi-pujd-paddhati is a well-known manual on the forms and metliodologies 
of her worship. Its author, Sankara, who was a disciple of Sundarananda, belongs 
to the line of the great Vedantist, Vidyara^iya. 

The tenth and last of the mahdmdyds is Kamala. She is represented as of ex- 
quisite beauty, of golden colour, adorned with precious jewels, wearing a red 
silk saree and so on. She is also the goddess of prosperity, i.e. Laksmi, with a red 
lotus as her seat. She is described in the Tantrasdra, Sdradd-tilaka, tSdkta- 
pramoda and other such books. 

We have so far dealt with the Tantric literature which has grown around 
the ten well-known manifestations of Sakti. But there are other manifestations 
also. In fact, the list varies from Tantra to Tantra. In the Mdlini-vijaya Tantra 
we have other names like Mahadurga, Annapurna, Vagvadini, Pratyaiigira, 
Tvarita, Nila and Bala. The Tantra-kaumudi furnishes another list raising the 
number of manifestations of Sakti to twenty-seven. In this list, we come across 
more names like Mahisamardim, Triputa, Mahamaya, Bheranda, Camu^da, 
Sulini, Katyayani and others. The literature on each of these manifestations is 
not available separately. There are, however, sections in works like the Mdyd 
Tantra, the Kdli-vildsa Tanka, the Itudra Tdmala, the Matsya-sukta, which deal 
with the worship of Durga.®® Some chapters of the Mdyd Tantra also deal with 
Jagaddhatri, another form of Durga. Durga is supposed to have nine different 
forms, called Nava-durga.®® In this way, from one particular manifestation of 

’"Vide C. Chakravarty, Taniras; Studies in their Heligion and Literature, p. 94. 

wKaii, Katyayani, I^ani, Muni^amardini, Camup^a, BhadraklUi, Bhadra, Tvarita, andVaisijavi. 
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Sakti, infinite, bewildering varieties sprang up in the course of time. In different 
parts of the country, the same deity Durga is worshipped in different forms — 
two-handed, four-handed, eight-handed, ten-handed, twelve-handed, eighteen- 
handed and so on. 

The Tantra-samuccaya {c. 1426) is a collection compiled from a number of 
Tantras. The Prapancasdra Tantra, ascribed to Sankara, is one of the most im- 
portant Tantric texts. It deals with the worship of the various manifestations of 
Siva and Sakti. It, however, refers also to Visnu and his avatar as (incarnations). 
Though a later®^ work, the Mahdnirvdna Tantra represents ‘the best aspect of 
S^tism’.*® It enjoys a wide popularity and some scholars are of the opinion that 
the text might have been written in Bengal.®* It speaks of the Devi, the goddess, 
as the embodiment of all the gods and their ‘energies’ {hktis). Thus she is 
Brahma, the creator, Vispu, the sustainer, and Mahakala, the destroyer. Munda- 
mdld Tantra, already mentioned, enumerates hundred names of the goddess. 

In addition to Tantric and Agamic works®* discussed so far, there is a large 
number of manuals on various Tantric rituals belonging to different schools of 
Saktism. The Jndndrnava Tantra is one such work which, along with various 
kinds of Tantric forms of worship, discusses, and attaches the greatest importa- 
nce to, kumdripujd, the worship of maiden as De\d herself. Texts dealing with 
srtoidyd have already been mentioned. 

A huge literature comprising glossaries and dictionaries has also grown up 
with a view to interpreting the symbolical and mysterious significance of the 
aksaras, btjas, mantras, mudrds, cakras and ku^dalini. For example, Ekdksara-kosa, 
Bija-nighaiitu, Mdtrkd-nighantu, Mantravidhdna, Mudrd-nigha^tu, Satcakra-nirUpana, 
and Padtikd-parkaka. 

No account of Sakta literature will be complete without a reference to what 
is known as Kaula literature. The Kaulas have been sometimes looked down 
upon by the Vaidikas as preaching something vulgar and un-Vedic, while 
others have extolled them as the exponents of the highest form of Tantrika 
worship. One can have an idea of this much-derided as well as highly adored 
Sakta cult from books like Kuldrnava, Kula-cuddmani, Kula-gahuara, Kula-dipini, 
Kula-pancdsikd, Kula-prakdsa, Kula-mata, Kula-kamala, Kula-tattva-sdra, Kuldmrta, 
Kula-ratna-mdld, Kula-ratna-mdtikd, Kula-pradipa, Rudra Tdmala, Devi Tdmala 
and a host of such other books.®® 

3iJ. N. Farquhar regards it as quite a modern work, not earlier than the eighteenth century. Vide 
Outlme of the Religious Literature of India (Oxford, 1920), p. 354ff 

^mde HIL, Vol. I, p. 593. 

^Ibid., p. 592n. 

“‘The Tantras are usually in the form of dialogues between Siva and PSrvatl; when Parvati 
asks questions like a pupil and Siva answers like a teacher, they are called Agamas, and when the 
order reverses, i.e. Parvati as the teacher answers Siva’s questions, they are called Nigamas. 

“For an exhaustive list see Gopinath Kaviraj, Tantrika Sahitya, p. 49, 
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We have already mentioned some of the Yamalas dealing with different 
forms of Sakti. In the Jayadmtha Ydmala, a supplement of the Brahma Tdrnala, 
we find plenty of information about various branches of Tantric sddhand and 
sdhitya, together with references to a large number of Sakta deities. It has been 
rightly observed that ‘the supplementary literature of the Yamala group indi- 
cates a new orientation of the Tantric culture. The sddkands of the Agamas 
assume in them a more pronounced character of Saktism. . . . The later lite- 
rature of pure Saivism ceases to be called Tantra. Tantra proper became more 
Saktic in character. This character became definitely established by the tenth 
century.’®* That is why perhaps Sakta literature becomes synonymous with 
Tantric literature as the latter forms the major and most important part of it. 

Barring a few, the Tantras do not appear to be a pleasing specimen as 
literary productions. But their real value lies in the philosophy they embody, 
and the spiritual nourishment they had been offering down the centuries to mil- 
lions of Hindus. They stiU govern the Hindu religious ceremonies, sacrifices and 
observances, and are regarded as one of the most popular branches of Indian 
religious literature. They wiU, therefore, be found immensely useful to any 
literary historian and student of comparative religion and philosophy. 


C. Bagchi, EvduHon of the Tantras in CHf VoL IV, p. 219. 
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survey of the Indian religious literature can be complete without 
^at least a brief study of the works dealing with Ganesa, Karttikeya 
(Kumara), and Surya. The cults that have grown around them are minor but 
important. That is why Sahkaracarya includes them among the six cults, 
sanmata^^ he has approved and propagated. 

GAlJJAPATYA LITERATURE 

Although admitted to the Brahmanic pantheon comparatively late^, Ganesa 
is among the most adored Hindu gods and goddesses. The numerous names 
by which he is known testify to his popularity. Some of his names are: 
Siddhidata (Bestower of success), Vinayaka (Remover of obstacles), Heramba 
(Protector), Gane^vara (Lord of the Ga^ias®), Gajiapati or Gananayaka 
(Leader of the Ganas) and so on. His popularity is not limited within India 
but has crossed her borders as welL^ 

We find no mention of Ganesa in any early Vedic text.® But it is evident 
^Iom Xh.^ Mdnava Grhya-Sutra (II. 14) that Vinayaka (or Vinayakas), the ear- 
liest form of Ganesa, had emerged as a malignant deity (or deities) before the 
Christian era. The Grhya-Sutra refers to four® Vinayakas, and gives an account 
of the rituals connected with their propitiation. The Tdjmvalkya Smrti (c. sixth 

iThese are Saiva, Vaisnava, Sakta, Ganapatya, Kaumara and Saura. 

“According to Bhandarkar, the cult of Ga^pati-Vinayaka came into vogue between the end of 
the fifth and the end of the eighth century, vide Vai^vism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems^ p. 148. 
Vide also MIL, Vol. I, p, 568. 

“The attendants of Siva. 

*The popular names of Ganesa outside India: 

Mongolia: Totkhar-oun Khaghan 
Tibet : Ts’ogs-bdag 

Bgegs med p’ai bdag po 
China : Kuan-shi then 

Japan : Kangi-ten 

Vinayaksa 
Shorten 
Kwan 2 an-Sh 6 
Burma : Mahapierme 
Cambodia: Prah Ken«. 

^The epithet ‘Ganapati’ found in'the Rg-Veda (II.23.1) refers not to him but to Brhaspati, the 
Vedic god of wisdom. Bhandarkar attributes Gai^esa’s reputation for wisdom to the confusion resultmg 
from this R.g-Vedic reference, vide Vamavism, p. 149. It may be mentioned here that Gopinath Rao 
has identified Gaiiesa with Byhaspati, vide his Elements of Hindu Iconography (The Law Ihinting House, 
Madras, 1914), Vol. I, pt. I. p. 45. 

“They are, viz. Salakatafikata, Ku§mandarajaputra, Usmita, and Devayajana. 
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century) also refers to such rituals (I. 271 ff), sometimes in identical language. 
But the rituals appear here in a ‘somewhat developed or complicated form’.’ 
In view of the time gap between the two works, this difference is understandable. 
But the difference between the works is significant in another respect. Though 
six names® are mentioned in the Xdjnavalkya Smrti against four in the Grhja- 
Sutra, they all, unhke those in the Grhya-Suira, refer to ‘one’ Vinayaka who has 
further been described here as the son of Ambika. It may be mentioned here 
that, according to tradition, Siva and Parvati (also called Ambika) arc the 
parents of Gane^a. The Sm\ti also records the appointment of Vinayaka as Gaija- 
pati, the Leader of the Ganas by Rudra and Brahma. The Baudhdyma Grhya- 
Smra also speaks of Ganapati. The Ndrayam Upanisad belonging to the Taittiriya 
Iranyaka (X. 1) contains the Ganapati-gdyatrl referring to the deity as Vakratunda 
and Dantin.® The Ganapati-tdpaniya Upamsad, a later work, is important from tlic 
theological point of view. It proclaims Ganesa as the eternal Brahman. In the 
Atharvanras Upanisad, another later work, Vinayaka has been identified with 
Rudra. According to Farquhar,“ the Ganapati Upanisad, which forms a part 
of the Atharvasiras Upanisad, has behind it another Upanisad of the Gapapatya 
sect. 

There is no mention of Ga^esa'as a distinct deity in either of the two great 
epics, the Mmdyaiyi and the MahdbhdrataP- The epithet ‘Gainiesa’ or ‘Gaijesvara’, 
found both in North and South India recensions of the Mahdbhdraia, refers to 
Siva. This perhaps leads Przyluski to think that Siva and Ganesa were origi- 
nally one and the same god.“ But Bhandarkar^* has referred to the Anuidsana- 
parvan (CLI, 26) where Gaiie^varas and Vinayakas arc mentioned as gods 
bearing witness to the actions of man. 

In the Puranas, Gape^a is a most favourite deity and references to him and 
his legends are no occasional phenomena there. Chapters LXI-LXIII of the 

’Cf. R. G. Bhandarkar, Vamavism, p. 148. 

®Mita, Sammita, Sala, Katankata, Kusmanda, and Rajaputra. 

®Smce Ganesa emerged as an elephant-headed deity in a much later period, the authenticity of 
this passage is not beyond doubt. 

'^Wide2> N. Farquhar, An Outline of the Religious Literature of India, p. 206. 

i^The North India recension of the Mahdbharata, however, categorically mentions Ganesa as a god 
and refers to the popular legend regarding the part he played in connection witli the composition of 
the great epic. The legend is that Brahma himself advised Vy^a to approach Ganesa to wiJte down 
the epic (1.1.75-83). Here Ganesa has been called Heramba, Vighnesa, Gaiianayaka and Sarvajna. 
Bdlabhdrata, a poem written in the ninth century, refers to this legend and this was narrated to Alberuni 
(eleventh century) when he visited India. Vide Edward C. Sachau, (Tr.), Alberuni^s India Vol. I, 
p. 134. Winternitz believes that the legend was known long before the ninth century and was not 
inserted into the North India recension of the Mahdbhdraia until 150 yeara later {vide JRAS, April, 
1898, p, 380). 

^^Vide Alice Getty, Ganela, Munshiram Manoharlal, New Delhi, 1971 (Reprint), pp. 2-3. 

^^Vide R, G, Bhandarkar, Vaisiiavism, p. 147. The Critical Edition of the Mahdbhdrata does not con 
tain this. 
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Srsti-khanda of the Padma Purdnc?-^ are devoted to the cult of Ganesa. The Brahma- 
vaivarta Purdna, which professes to glorify Krsna, relates in its Garj.esa-khanda to 
the legends of the elephant-headed deity. Curiously enough, Ganesa has been 
represented here as an incarnation of Krsna. The Garuda (chapter XXIV) and 
Agni (chapters LXXI and CCCXIII) Purdnas prescribe rules for the worship of 
Ganesa. Among the other Puranas which refer to Ganei^a and his legends are the 
Skanda, Matsya^ Vdmana^ Linga^ Siva^ and Vardha, A later Ganesa Purdna is devoted 
to the glorification of Ganesa. It also deals with the theology and worship of the 
sect and enumerates the thousand names of the deity. The Bhdrgava Purdna^ an 
Upapurana, also contains the story of Ganesa, his devotees and the vratas sacred 
to him. In the Mudgala Purdna, an Upapurana recently discovered, Ganesa 
is worshipped as the highest deity. It is an important work for the 
Ganapatya cult. It is believed to have been revealed to sage Mudgala by 
Upamanyu. 

Among the kdvyas containing references to Ganesa, mention may be made 
of the Gdthd-saptasati of Hala and the MdlathMddhava of Bhavabhuti. In the 
opening stanza of the latter, Ganesa is described as possessing an elephant’s 
head.^^ Gajiesa figures also in various Tantric texts, viz. the Tantrasdra, Sdradd- 
tilaka Tantra, Rudra Tdmala, and Mahdnirvdna Tantra. In the Gdyatri Tantra, 
Ganesa has been referred to as writing down the Tantras to the dictation of 
Siva. The Garieia Sarhhitd, mentioned in the list of the Vaisnava Samhitas,^® is 
possibly a work belonging to the Ganapatya sect.^’' 

That Ganesa is a favourite deity of the Hindus is also evident from the large 
number oistotras written in praise of him. In fact, a considerable portion of the 
entire stotra literature in Sanskrit is dedicated to him. Mention may be made 
of the Ganapati-mahimna-stotra (attributed to Puspadanta), Ganesa-stavardja (in 
Rudra Tdmala), Ganapati-stotra (in Sdradd-tilaka T antra), Ganesa-stotra (in the 
Matsya, Padma, Vardha and Brahmavaivarta Pur arm), Ganeia-paficaratna^ and 
Ganesa-bhujahga (attributed to Sankara). 

Ananda Giri (ninth century) in his Sahkara-vijaya has mentioned six^® different 
sects of the Ganapatya cult, none of which, however, is believed to exist today. 
But the worship of Ganapati is the foremost item in nearly all Hindu religious 
ceremonies throughout India. In Maharashtra, moreover, he is the most 

i^Cf. the Anandasrama Sanskrit Series (Poona) edition. 

^®It is difficult to ascertain when and how the god came to be known as an elephant-headed one. 
According to some scholars Bhavabh(iti*s poem is perhaps the first work defimtely referring to Ganesa 
as an elephant-faced god. Vide Ahce Getty, op,ciU, p. 3. 

^®Cf. F. O. Schrader, Introduction to the PdHcardtra and the Ahirbudhnya Semhitd, p. 7. 

r^Vide}, N. Farquhar, op.cit, 

i^These are Maha-Ga^apati, Haridra-Ganapati, Ucchista-Gaiiapati, Navanita-Ganapati, Svar^- 
Ganapati and Santana-Ga^apati. For further details vide R. G. Bhandarkar, Va^navism, pp. 149-50 
and J. N. Farquhar, op* cit., pp. 270-7 1 
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popular deity and, during the annual Garj.esa-caturthl day, he is worshipped 
with great pomp and festivity. 

KAUMARA LITERATURE 

Skanda-Karttikeya-Kumara, the traditional god of war and valour, is an 
ancient deity whose worship is still practised in many parts of India, It seems 
that his worship was known in the later Vedic period, if not earlier. He appears 
to be a composite god in the sense that he comprises qualities normally attri- 
buted to the following Vedic deities, Agni, Indra, Soma, Rudra, Varunia, Brhas- 
pafi and Hiranyagarbha. In the Vedic pantheon, he is variously spoken of as 
Skanda, Karttikeya and Kumara. The name ‘Kumara’ is found in the Rg- 
Ved(P (X. 135). Some scholars®® think this Kumara is perhaps the prototype of 
Skanda-Kumara. The Skanda-ydga, included in the pariRstas of the Atkarva- 
Veda, refers to Skanda’s parentage (VI. 4). It is interesting to note that it also 
refers to him as Sadanana, the six-headed, and mentions his association with 
mayUra, the peacock (II. 3). The Satapatha Brahmaija describes Kumara as tlic 
ninth form of Agni or Rudra (V. 1.13.18). The Taittiriya Aranyaka (X. 1) refers 
to Mahasena-Sajgimukha (i.e. Karttikeya). The Maitrdyani Sarhhitd mentions 
the most popular names by which the deity is known, Kumara, Karttikeya and 
Skanda (II, 9.1.11-12). In the Chdndogya Upanisad, Skanda is spoken of as the 
supreme Being. Here he has been identified with the Vedic sage Sanatkumara 
(VII, 26.2) . The conception of Skanda as a god of learning and wisdom is due 
probably to this association of his with sage Sanatkumara. In the AtharvaHras 
Upanisad, Skanda has been identified with Rudra. 

In the Vedanga period, Skanda-Karttikeya is assigned a more prominent 
position in the hierarchy of Brahmanic gods. Works like the Baudhdyana Gfhya- 
Sutra and HiranyakeRn Grhya-Sutra testify to this. In the former, the deity is given 
the following names: Skanda, Sanatkumara, Vi^akha, Sapmukha, Mahasena 
and Subrahmanya (II. 5.9.8). In the latter, Skanda appears to enjoy the same 
status as Visnu, Rudra and others (II. 8.19). 

Skanda’s popirlarity in the epic period is proved by the repeated references 
to his birth and exploits one comes across in the great epics. In the epics and 
Puranas, Skanda has been represented as the son of Rudra or Agni. Th&Rdmdr 
yatjxi, for example, refers to the legend of his birth in the Bdlakdnia (chapters 


^®Winteniit 2 believes that the epithet ‘Nejamesa’ found in one of the khilas of the J^g-Veda (occurr- 
ing after X. 184) refers to Naigameya, an aspect of Skanda-Karttikeya as a son-granting deity men- 
tioned in the Mahdhharata and Puranas. Vide JRAS, 1895, pp. 149-55. It may be mentioned here 
that the name occurs in some of the Grhya-Sutras, viz. Manava 11.18. Naigame^ (same as Nejame^a 
or Naigameya) is invoked also in the Uttara-tantra (XXXVI. 9) of the Su^ta Sarhhitd {c. first century) 
as a protector of children. 

^Vide Sukumar Sen, Indo-Iranica^ Vol. IV, No. 1, p. 27 
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XXXV-XXXVII). In the Makabharata^, the story appears several times, for 
instance, in the Vamparvan (GCXIII-GCXXI), Salyaparvan (XLIII-XLV) and 
Anuiasanaparvan (LXXXIII-LXXXVI). The Sabhdparvan of the epic refers to 
a place called Rohitaka (modern Rohtak in the Haryana State) which was dear 
to Karttikeya (XXIX. 4-5). This is perhaps the earliest reference to a place 
sacred to this deity. ‘Rohitaka’, however, does not occur in any of the extant 
Puraijias; but one Buddhist Sanskrit text belonging to the early Ghristian era, 
MaMrndyun (verse 21), refers to it as associated with Karttikeya-Kumara. 
According to the epic, the rulers of Rohitaka were the valiant ‘Mattamayurakas’ 
who are usually identified with the ancient Indian tribe, Yaudheyas. A large 
number of Yaudheya coins have been discovered by Sahani from Rohtak. These 
coins, classified and dated by Allan,®* clearly show that Karttikeya-Kumara, 
the Lord of war and the celestial generalissimo, was the guardian-deity of the 
warlike Yaudheyas. The epithet mattamqyuraka itself is also significant because 
of its connection with mayUra, the vdhma (vehicle) of Karttikeya. 

The Puranas*® describe Skanda-Karttikeya in greater detail. In the Skanda 
Purdna, named after him, he figures quite prominently. Accounts of his birth 
and exploits and references to the tirtkas sacred to him appear in various places 
of this Purana.®* Among the other Puranas that refer to Skanda, mention may be 
made of the BrahmcF (chapter GXXVIII), Vdyu (LXXII), Matsya (GLVIII- 
GLX), Vdmma (LVII), Kurma (II. 6; 36), and Vardha (XXV). Stories regarding 
Karttikeya’s birth are to be found in some other Puranas also, viz. the Siva 
{Jfidna-samhitd, XIX), Padma [Sfsti-khaiida, XLIII-XLIV), Bkaviipa {Brdhma- 
parvan, XXXIX) and Brahmavaivarta {Gar}eia-khai}da, XIV-XVII). The Bhdga- 
vata (XI. 4.17) reckons Karttikeya as a manifestation of Visnu. Some of the 
Upapuratias like the Vist}udharmoUara and Saura contain references to tbe birth 
of Skanda. 


a detailed information of the references to Skanda-Karttikeya in the epic, mde Karttikeya 
{Skanda) in the Mahdbhdrata by V. M. Bedekar, Annals of the Bkandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. 
LVI (pts. I-IV), 1975, pp. 141-77. Vide also A Study of the Karttikeya Cult as reflected in the Epic and 
Puranas by K. K. Kurukal, University of Ceylon Review, October, 1961. 

^^VideJ. Allan, Catalogue of the Coins of Ancient India, pp. 265-78. 

For a detailed information of the references to Skanda-Karttikeya in the Puranas, vide Skanda 
in the Puranas and Classical Literature by P. K. Agarwala, Purdr^ VIII, No. 1 (January, 1966), pp. 135- 
58. Vide also K. K. Kurukal, op.cit 

24Gf. Keddra-khan^a, XXVII-XXXI; Kumdrikd-kha^da, XXIX-XXXIV 5 Avantik§etra-mdhdtmya, 
XXXIV; Ndgara^khknda, LXX-LXXI, GGXLVI. 

2®Strangely enough, in this Purana (chapter LXXXI) Karttikeya is pictured as an amorous and 
erotic deity dallying with the wives of other gods. This particular aspect of his character is nowhere 
found in the whole range of the epic and Puranic literature. The only exception, however, is the Skanda 
Purdtia {Prabhdsa’khanda, GGXV. 2) where this aspect of his character is barely touched upon in a 
single line. This is why, perhaps, Karttikeya is worshipped by gaiflkds (prostitutes) in northern India, 
p^ticularly in Bengal. Vide Gopinath Rao, op.ciU, Vol. II, pt. II, p. 415 and Asim Kumar Chatterji, 
The Cult of Skanda-Kdrttikeya in Ancient Mia, p. 107. 
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Kautilya (fourth century b.c.) in his Arthaidstra (II. 4.19) refers to the gates 
of the city being presided over by gods including Senapati (i.e. Karttikeya). 
Patanjali (second century b.c.) in his Mahdbha^a mentions, while explaining 
Papini’s Astddhydyl (V. 3.99), the images of Skanda and Vi^akha®® as being 
worshipped during his time. On the reverse of some coins .belonging to the 
Kusana period, there are figures with their names in Greek letters of Skando, 
Mahaseno, Kumaro and Bizago®’ representing respectively Skanda, Mahasena, 
Kumara and Vi^akha. The Lalitavistara (first century b.c.) indirectly refers to 
the images of various gods including Skanda being worshipped during Buddha’s 
time (chapter VIII). TAit Kdiyapa Samhitd {c. fifth century) refers to Visakha, 
Karttikeya, Skanda and Mahasena. A Skdnda or Kaurmra Sdrhhita has been men- 
tioned by Schrader.®® The principal theme of Kalidasa’s Kumdra-sambhava is the 
birth of Kumara or Skanda. This well-known kdvya as well as a large number of 
inscriptions and seals belonging to the Gupta period demonstrate the popularity 
of Skanda as a deity and of his cult. Kalidasa’s MeghaduteP refers to a tlrtha 
sacred to Skanda. The MrcchakatikcP of Sudraka pictures Skanda as a patron- 
deity of thieves and burglar^ (Act III). The Brhat-sarhhitd of Varahamihira 
(sixth century) describes the image of Skanda with sakti (his characteristic 
weapon) in dne of his two hands. The Sanskrit lexicon Amarakosa {c. sixth cen- 
tury) mentions sixteen names of Skanda.®® The Kddambari of Sana (seventh 
century) refers to the installation of a figure ofKarttikeya holding a spear and 
riding on a peacock. The Kdvya-mlmdmsd of Rajasekhara (tenth century) men- 
tions one Karttikeya-nagara (modern Baijnath in the Almora district), a medie- 
val town named after Karttikeya. The Kathdsarit-sdgara (Book III) of Somadeva 
(eleventh century) gives the account of Skanda’s birth. Here again Karttikeya 
appears as a god of robbers (XVII. 1.115). The Kathdsarit-sdgara also depicts 


®®This passage is rather interesting. The separate mention of Skanda and Visakha show that at 
that time they were regarded as distinct divinities. But there are passages in the Sutras, Epics and 
Fura:^ representing Vi^Skha as another aspect of Skanda. For example, the Mahabharata (III* 216. 
12-13) states that Visakha sprang from the right side of Skanda when the latter was struck by Indra’s 
thxmderbolt. According to R. G. Bhandarkar, ‘this is indicative of the tender. «.y to make the two as 
one person’. Vide Vai^timism^ p. 151* 

*’See R. G. Bhandarkar, Vai^avim, pp. 150-51. See also D. R. Bhandarkar, Camichael Lectures^ 
1921, pp* 22-23. J. N. Banerjea has, however, pointed out that there are really three figures and not 
four, vide Development of Hindu Iconography, pp. 145-46. 

®®Gf. F. O. Schrader, op,ciU, p. 11. 

^^PUrvamegha, 47. 

®®The drama is assigned by different scholars to different dates ranging from the second century 
B.c. to the sixth century a.d. 

®iThis depiction of the dhurta aspect of Skanda is nothing novel. In the Skmda-yaga (also called 
Dhurta-kalpa) Skanda has been represented as a dhurta. Goodwin who edited and translated the text for 
the first time takes the term dhurta in the sense of ‘master- thief ’ and compares him with Hermes, 
the Greek god of Knavery. 

^^Svargavarga (I. 39-40). 
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him as a god imparting all branches of knowledge (I. 2.44-61). T!h.& Rajatarangi^t 
(IV. 423) of Kalhana (twelfth century) mentions the temple of Karttikeya in 
Pup,dravardhana, a well-known centre of Karttikeya worship as referred to in 
the Gam^a Purana (I. 81.16). Several vratas sacred to Karttikeya and Kumara 
are mentioned in the Vrata-kha^da of Hemadri (thirteenth century). 

The rituals connected with the worship of Skanda occur in several Tantric 
or Agamic texts such as Kamika, Karana, Suprabheda, Amumat, and Kumara. But 
it is the Kumara Tantra which is exclusively devoted to the cult and worship of 
the deity. It depicts rules and rituals regarding construction of temples, instal- 
lation of images and icons, ceremonies, festivals, processions, fasts, and initiatory 
rites in minute detail. Hh.e,yantra (mystic) and the mantra (secret) cults and the 
diiferent forms and aspects of the deity are also elucidated. Here Kumara, the 
Divine Child, has been invested with some of the attributes usually associated 
with Siva,®* such as the great Teacher, the great Healer and the Lord of the 
Bhutas. Siva, though sharing his form with Uma, is still the ideal of asceticism. 
Subrahmanya, the Lord of Valli and Devasena, is likewise the great Ascetic.®^ 

Skanda is specially popular in South India. There his favourite names are 
Muruga and Subrahmanya. According to the South Indian tradition, Skanda 
is the embodiment of everlasting fragrance of life, the symbol of Beauty, Truth 
and Love. The earliest Tamil works viz. Paripddal, Tolkdppiyam, Silappadikaram, 
Patiuppdttu, Etpitogai, Ahandnuru, Purandnuru, and Kurunci depict the birth and 
exploits of Muruga in enthralling poetry. The beautiful poem Tirumumgarrupadai 
of Nakkirar is devoted to the glorification of the deity. The Tiru-murais, the 
Tamil Saiva Vedas, contain numerous allusions to Muruga as the ‘dynamic’ 
son of Siva. It may be mentioned here that the Tirummugdrrupadai is included 
in the eleventh book of the Tiru-murais. The Tamil epic poem Kanda Purdr^m 
is said to be based on some of the sections of the Skanda Purdna. Arunagirinathar’s 
‘mellifluous’ poems on Muruga like the TiruppugazJk, Kandar Alankdram and Kandar 
AmbhUti ‘mark an important landmark in the revival of the cult of Muruga in 
the fifteenth-sixteenth centuries’.®® The Kumara Tantra, already mentioned, is a 
South Indian Sanskrit text. The Sritattva-nidhi is another important Sanskrit 

text so far as the cult of Skanda-Subrahmapya is concerned. Like the Kumara 

% 

^mde CHI, Vol IV, p. 311. 

3^Skanda-ICarttikeya is often depicted as one who religiously avoids the company of women. For 
example, the Matsya Pura^ (GLXXXV. 3) describes him as Brahmacarin. Kalidasa’s Vikramorvaii 
(Act IV) says that Skanda’s place is forbidden to women. Kathasarit-sdgara (IX. 5. 174) is another work 
where similar statement occurs. That is why, perhaps, women are not allowed to visit the temples of the 
deity in some places in the South. For example the Kumarasvamin* temple near Sandur, in Mysore. 
The Sivalildmrta, a Marathi work, says that a woman gets widowhood for seven successive births if she 
looks at tlie image of Skanda. Vide Asim Kumar Ghatterjee, Qp.ciU, p. 103. 

^Wide Ratna Navaratnam, Karttikeya the Divine Child, (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1973), 
p. 246. 
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Tantra, it also describes the images of various aspects of the deity. But its des- 
cription usually differs from that of the Kumara Tantra and it has also added a 
few more names to the list of sixteen®* images referred to in the Kumara Tantra. 
Sankara’s Subrahmariya-Shujanga, in bhujanga metre, is full of devotional fervour 
and exaltation. This Sanskrit poem ‘reveals the efficacy of meditation, praise 
and prayer to Lord Subrahmanya and is considered as a hymn of imperishable 
value’ .®^ Subrahmariya-astottara-hta-nanidvatt, believed to have been revealed 
by Nandikesvara to sage Agastya, enumerates one hundred and eight names of 
Subrahmanya. That Subrahmanya is an extremely popular deity is proved by 
the numerous temples dedicated to him in various parts of South India, 
and the six sacred seats on the hillocks in Tamilnadu. Gopinath Rao rightly 
observes that ‘Subrahmanya is almost exclusively a South Indian deity’.®* 

SAURA LITERATURE 

Surya, the Sun-god, is an object of profound adoration since the Vcdic 
times. He is believed to deliver man from sin and shame, dishonour and disease, 
and bestow on him all blessings including wealth and health, fame and food. 
In the Rg-Veda there are at least ten hymns addressed to him. He has been des- 
cribed in the Rg-Veda as seated on a chariot drawn by seven horses.®* Usa has 
been depicted as his bride (VII. 75.5), as his mother (VII. 78.3) and as a 
frivolous damsel trying to tempt him (VII. 80.2). The Vedas describe him as 
the cause of the world, ‘the soul of movable and immovable things’ {J^g-Veda 
I. 115.1). The Surya Upanisad, a much later work, is an important Saura docu- 
ment. It is devoted to the glorification of Surya, elaborating the Sdvitri-mantra 
(the Gdyatri) of the Rg- Veda, It is a book of Brahma-taUoa-jMna to the worshippers 
of the Sun. The G^hya-Sutras prescribe the worship of Surya for the attainment 
of riches, fame, and long life. 

The epics and Pura^as also refer to Surya as a great god. In the Yuddha- 
kdn^a (Chapter GV) of the Rdmdyat^a, sage Agastya teaches Sri Rama the Jditya- 
hfdaya-stotra to help him win the battle with Ravana. In this hymn Surya has 
been described as Brahma, Vispu and Siva in one, nay, the Lord of ail the 
three. The epic ^so refers to the urdhoabaku ascetics praying to the Sun (II. 
95.7). The Mahdbhdraia refers to a large number of Sun worshippers, the Sauras 
(VII. 58.15). This is perhaps the first literary reference to a distinct sect of the 


“Saktidhara, Skanda, Senapati, Subrahmapya, Gajavahana, Saravanabhava, Karttikeya, 
Kumara, IJa^mukha, Tarakari, Senani, Brahma-^Ssta, Valli.KaIya?iasundaramurti, Balasvamin, 
Krauficabhetta, Sikhivahana. For a detailed description of the different aspects of Subrahmanya images, 
see Gopinath Rao, op.cit., Vol. ll, pt. II, pp. 433 ff; for the original Sanskrit passages, see pp. 
203 ff. 

^''Vide Ratna Navaratnam, op.eit., p. 223. 

“Gopinath Rao, op.dt., p. 415. Vide also Asim Kumar Ghatterjee, op.cit., pp. 66-76. 

I. 50. 8-9; IV. 13.3. 
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Sun worshippers.^ There are two SUiya-stotrasm the epic (III. 3), one by Dhau- 
mya and the other by Yuddhisthira." Yuddhisthira calls Surya^ Brahman eter- 
nal, Brahma idhatam. The depiction of the Sun-god in both the epics is more or 
less the same in essence and character: Surya is the supreme Spirit, the Lord 
of all the gods, the Soul of all creatures, the Cause of all things, the Substratum 
of the manifested world, the Self-existent and the Unborn. Quite a few chapters 
of the Brahma (XXVIII-XXXIII) and Markandeya (GII-GX) Puratias are 
devoted to the glorification of the Sun. Bhdgcmata Buraia (V. 21-22) glorifies 

Surya as a manifestation of Lord Vis^u, who stimulates all objects both living 
and non-living. Mention may also be made of the other Puranas like the Visi^ 
(II. 10), Agni (LI, LXXIII, XCIX), Kurma (XL-XLII), Garuda (VII, XVI, 
XVII, XXXIX), Bhavisya {Brahmaparvan, GX3^IX-GXLI), Matsya (LXXIV- 
LXXX), and Skanda {Prabhasa-khar^da) which refer to Surya, his worship, 
observances, cults, etc. Of the Saura Upapuranas, mention may be made of the 
Samba, Sauradharma, Sauradharmottara and Surya. The first one deals principally 
with the cult of the Sun. It tells the story of Samba’s constructing the temple of 
the Sun in Mulasthana (modem Multan) and importing some Magi priests 
from S^ad'snpa (modern Iran) for his worship. The last three Upapurarias are, 
however, lost. 

Surya figures also in the Tantras. The Sarmmahma Tantra mentions quite a 
large number of Tantric texts belonging to the Saura cult.*® The account may be 
fictitious, but it certainly indicates the importance of the deity in the Tantric 
pantheon. The Tantrasdra describes the rituals connected with the worship of 
Surya. 

From the Harsacarita of Bana (seventh century) it is clear that Prabhakara- 
vardhana, Harsa’s father, and Harsa himself were ardent devotees of the Sun- 
god. The copper-plate grant*® of Harsavardhana is also a pointer to this. The 
Surya-iataka of Mayura (seventh century) is a beautiful work consisting of one 
hundred hymns in praise of Surya. The Mdlati-Mddhava of Bhavabhuti refers 
to the Sun as remover of all sins and dispenser of holy blessings. The Saura 
Samhitd, mentioned by Schrader** and preserved in manuscript in Nepal,** is 
devoted to the worship of Surya. It is an important document of the Saura cult. 
Though dated a.d. 941, some scholars*® think that it belongs to a much earlier 


^®Cf. J. N. Farquhar, op.cit, p. 151. 

^^The stotra by Yudhisthira is not included in the Critical Edition. 

*®Gf. P. C. Bagchi, Studies in the Tantras, p. 100; mde also CHI, Vol. IV, p. 222. 

^Wide Epigraphia Indica, Vol. I, pp. 72-73. In the epigraphic records Prabhakaravardhana’s father 
and grandfather, Adityavardhana and Rajyavardhana, are also described as great devotees of the Sun, 
parama-SdUya'-hhaktas. 

^*Op.€it», p. 11. 

*®J. N. Farquhar, op.cit, p. 205. 
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date. In the Prabodha-candrodaya of Krs^ia Milra (eleventh century) the Sauras 
have been given an honourable position. 

With the spread of Vaisnavism, the cult of the Sun gradually began to lose 
its popularity, as Vispu, originally a solar deity, assimilated in himself much of 
the elements attributed to Surya in the earlier days." The opposition of the 
Saivas, particularly the Pai^upatas, also largely contributed to the gradual 
decline of the Solar cult. At present the Sauras represent a very small sect mainly 
to be found in Madhya Pradesh and some of the southern States. 

It is clear from the Vedic, epic and other early Sanskrit works that the 
worship of the ‘atmospheric’ Sun as a god was in practice in ancient times. But 
the conception of the Sun as ‘an imaginary god of light’ and the practice of 
his worship in images and temples is a comparatively late phenomenon.'*® 
Puranic works like the Vism, Bhamya, and Samba, Varahamihira’s Brhat-samhitd 
(chapters LVIII and LX), and many early coins, seals and inscriptions*® indi- 
cate that the later phase of the Sun worship was due to the influence of another 
cult of the Sun introduced in north-western India from Persia in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. Magian Sun-god Mihr (Sanskrit Mihira), a cor- 
ruption of Mithra, the Avestan form of the Vedic Mitra, and his cult took roots 
in Indi an soil and gradually made its way into the Indian pantheon. But this 
new sect was mainly confined to the north-western region extending in the east 
as far as Mathura and there is ample evidence to show that this progress was 
due to the royal patronage of the Scytho-Kusapas. In other parts of North 
India, the Sun worship became ‘somehow associated with Buddhism’.®® The 
figures of the Sun at Bodhgaya and Bhaja, for instance, are represented in ‘an 
allegorical capacity, with reference to Buddha’s solar character’.® Some schol- 
ars observe, ‘Certainly even in primitive Buddhism, SaJkyamuni had come to 
be identified with the Sun-god, and his nativity likened to the rising of another 
Sun’.®® The Saura sects in the South, however, still followed the Vedic cult. 
Some old Surya images are very helpful in tracing the difference between North 


*’The Puranic legend regarding Ssmba, son of Kysna, and the installation by him of an image of 
Surya in the Multan temple is interesting. It indirectly indicates the gradual association of the Sun 
cult with Vaifriavism by which it was subsequently absorbed. The Mahdbhdrata reference to the Pahea- 
rStras, a sub-sect ofVai§riavism, as having imbibed their doctrinal elements from the Sun himself is also 
of much significance. In the Satapatha Brahmaria there are hints about the identification of Visnu and 
Siirya (XIV. 1.1. 7-10). 

^Wide R. C. Hazra, Studies in the UpapurdrjaSy Vol. I, pp. 29-32. 

*®P. Gardner, The Coins of the Greek and Scythian Kings of Bactria and India^ pp. 131, 134, 141-43, 155 ; 
R. B. Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Panjab Museum^ Vol. I, pp, 188-89, 198; J. N. Banerjea, 
Development of Hindu Iconography, pp. 198-99, 

®®Sudhakar Chattopadhyay, Evolution of Hindu Sects, p, 176. 

^Wide Benjamin Rowland, The Art and Architecture of India^ p. 54. 
p. 53, 
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Indian and South Indian traditions.® The South Indian cult was gradually 
tending towards Tantricism as is evident from Ananda Giri’s Sankara-vijaya. 
There were, according to Ananda Giri, six classes of Sun worshippers® during 
the days of Sankara. They all wore marks of red sandal paste, garlands of red 
flowers, and repeated the mantra of eight syllables. They identified Surya with 
Visnu and Siva. There was, however, some common ^ound between the Magian 
Sun cult and the Vedic one which helped them to be completely merged in the 
later period. This fusion can be traced in the Bhavi^a Purana. 

That the Sun-cult was very popular in India is proved by the hundreds of 
sculptural representations of the deity and numerous temples® dedicated to 
him. We have already mentioned the historic temple at Multan which was 
visited by Hiuen Tsang, Alberuni and others.® It existed till flie seventeenth 
century, when it was demolished by Aurangzeb. The famous temple at 
Konarak (Orissa) was perhaps built at a time when the deity was gradually 
sliding into oblivion in popular esteem and worship.* 

®®Gopinath Rao has summarized the contrast of the North Indian and the South Indian images 
as follows: ‘It may be seen that there are two varieties among these images, namely, the North Indian 
and the South Indian. Each of these possesses very marked peculiarities which are easy of recognition. 
The South Indian figures of Surya have, as a rule, their hands lifted up as high as the shoulders, and 
are made to hold lotus flowers which are only half-blossomed; the images have invariably the udarabandha, 
and their legs and feet are always left bare. The North Indian images, on the other hand, have generally 
their hands at the natural level of the hips or the elbows, and are made to carry full-blown lotuses which 
rise up to the level of the shoulders, and their forelegs have coverings resembling modern socks more 
or less in appearance and the feet are protected with a pair of footwear resembling boots. The udara-^ 
bandha is not found in the Northern variety of the images of the Sun-god, but there is a thin cloth or a 
sort of coat of mail shown as being worn on the body. The South Indian images are as often with tlie 
seven horses . . , The common features of both Southern and Northern varieties of Surya are that the 
head is in all cases adorned with a kinpa surrounded by a circular halo or prabhdmandala^ and that in 
several instances the characteristic seven horses and their driver Aruria are not missing.^ — Op.cit., Vol. I, 
Part II, pp. 311-12. 

^Wide^ R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavisirif pp. 152-53. 

s5/6zW., p. 154. 

mhid. 

♦This article has been prepared by the Editorial Board of CHI, Vol. V — ^Editor. 
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LITERATURE OF JAINISM 

J AINA literature begins with the last of the TirlhankarasS Mahavira (r. 599- 
527 B.C.), who reorganized the old Nirgrantha sect and revitalized its moral 
and religious zeal and activities. He preached his faith of ahimsd (non-violence 
or harmlessness) and self-purification to the people in their own language which 
was not Sanskrit, but Prakrit The form of Prakrit which he is said to have 
used was Ardha-Magadhi, by which was meant a language that was not pure 
Magadhi but partook of its nature. 

TWELVE ANGAS 

Mahavira’s teachings were arranged in twelve Angas (parts) by his disciples. 
These Angas formed the earliest literature on Jainism, and were as follows: 

1. Acardnga laid down rules of discipline for the monks. 

2. Sutrakrtdnga contained further injunctions for the monks regarding 
what was suitable or unsuitable for them and how they should safe- 
guard their vows. It also gave an exposition of the tenets and dogmas 
of other faiths. 

3. Sthdndnga listed in numerical order, categories of knowledge pertaining 
to the realities of nature. 

4. Samxvodydnga classified objects in accordance with similarities of time, 
place, number, and so on. 

5. Vydkhjd-prajnapii or Bhagavat explained the realities of life and nature 
in the form of a catechism. 

6. Jndtrdharmakathd contained hints regarding religious preaching as well 
as stories and anecdotes calculated to carry moral conviction. 

7. Updsakddhycyana or Updsaka-daidka was meant to serve as a religious 
code for householders. 

8. Antakrddaidka gave accounts of ten saints who attained salvation after 
immense suffering. 

9. Amttareaipapdtika contained accounts of ten saints who had gone to the 
highest heaven after enduring intense persecution. 

10. Praina-vydkara^a contained accounts and episodes for the refutation 
of opposite views, establishment of one’s own faith, promotion of holy 
deeds, and prevention of evil. 

^Jainism admits twenty-four Tirthankaras who were responsible from period to period for the 
promulgation of religion or dharma. The twenty-third Tirthankara was Par^vanStha whose historicity 
is now accepted. Mahavira, whom Buddhist texts mention as Nigantha Nataputta, was a senior 
contemporary of Buddha (c. 535-486 b.c.). He came from a ruling clan and was related to the royal 
families of Magadha. 
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11. Vipaka-Sutra explained how virtue was rewarded and evil punished. 

12. Drstioada included the following five sections: 

[a) Parikarmdni contained tracts describing the moon, the sun, Jam- 
budvipa, other islands and seas, as well as living beings and non- 
living matter. 

[b) Sutra gave an account of various tenets and philosophies number- 
ing no less than 363. 

[c) Prathamamiyoga recounted ancient history and narrated the lives 
of great kings and saints. 

{d) Purvagata dealt with the problems of birth, death, and continuity, 
and consisted of the following fourteen sub-sections: 

(i) Utpdda described how substances such as living beings are 
produced and maintained and decayed. 

{ii) Agrayani gave philosophical exposition of nature. 

(m) Viryanupravada explained the powers and potentialities of 
the soul and other substances. 

{iv) Asti-ndsti-pravada studied the substances of nature from 
various points of view pertaining to their infinite qualities 
and forms. 

{v) JnSna-prmdda was a study in epistemology, giving an 
exposition of how knowledge was acquired in its five forms, 
namely: m/iii (desire), iruld (hearing), amdM (attention), 
mamh-parydya (the state of mental perception which precedes 
the attainment of perfect knowledge), and kevala (the highest 
possible knowledge). 

iyi) Satya-pravdda studied the nature of truth and reality and 
forms of untruth. 

{vii) Atma-praodda was the study of the self or the principle of life. 
{viii) Karma-prcB)dda gave an exposition of the eight forms of kanmt 
bondage, namely: jmnmarai!^ (knowledge-cover or error), 
darhndvarai}a (obstruction of one’s philosophical views), 
vedaniya (expression of feelings), mohardya (producing delu- 
sion), dyu (duration of life as governed by karmd)^ ndma 
(attachment to name), gotra (attachment to race), and cmia- 
rdya (any obstacle to realization) as well as their subdivisions. 
{ix) Pratydkhydmodda contained expiatory rites, and rules for the 
observance of fasts and vows. 

(x) Vidydnwdda was an exposition of various sciences and arts, 
including prognostication. 

{xi) Kedyd^avdda was devoted to astrology and a description of the 
five auspicious events, that is, conception, birth, reriuncia- 
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tion, enlightenment, and salvation, in the lives of the sixty- 
three great men, namely, the Tirthankaras, the Cakravartins, 
the Baladevas, the Narayanas, and the Prati-Narayanas. 

(xti) Pranaddda was the science of physical culture and longevity, 
and expounded the eight forms of medical treatment. 

{xiii) KriyavUdla gave an exposition of the seventy-two fine arts, 
including writing and poetry. 

{xiv) Loka-bindu-sdra treated of worldly professions as well as ways 
and means to secure salvation. 

{e) Culikd was the fifth section, of Drstivdda, dealing with charms and 
magic, including methods of walking on water, flying in air, 
and assuming different physical forms. 

THE DIGAMBARA TRADITION 

This comprehensive collection of practically the whole knowledge of the 
times, secular as well as religious, could not survive long in its original form. 
According to the Digambara Jains®, the whole canon was preserved for only 
162 years after Mahavira, that is up to the eighth successor, Bhadrabahu. After 
that, portions gradually began to be lost.® So, after 683 years from the nirvdm 
of Mahavira, what was known to the dedryas (teachers) was only fragmentary. 
It was only the knowledge of a few portions of the Punagata or Purvas that was 
imparted at Girinagara in Kathiawar by Dharasena to his pupils Puspadanta 
and Bhutabali who, on the basis of it, wrote the Satkkai^ddgama in the sutra 
(aphorism) form during the first or second century a.d. The ^atkhartdl^gama 
is, therefore, the earliest available religious literature amongst the Digambaras. 
It is for them the supreme authority for the teachings of Mahawa. Another 
most esteemed work, written about the same time as the Satkha^ddgama, was 
the Kasdya-^dhuda of Gunadharacarya. Dr^tivdda, the twelfth Ahga, was also the 
basis of this text. The Digambaras, who thus have their pro-canon, refused to 
acknowledge the canon compiled at the Pataliputra Council in the fourth 
century b.c. 

3 As early as in the first century a.d. the followers of the Jaina religion were divided into two main 
sects or schools known as the Digambara or ‘sky-clad’ (i.e. naked) and Svetambara or ‘white-clad* 
(i.e, wearing white robes). There are some slight differences between them in finer matters of 
doctrine and cult practices, and each of these two sects claims precedence over the other. The Digam- 
baras speak of a legend about the origin of the division, which differs from the legend prevalent 
among the Svetambaras. Gf. Glasenapp, Derjamimus^ pp. 347 ff. Some scholars, however, look upon the 
famine (fourth century b.c.), on the advent of which a body of Jaina monks migrated from Magadha 
to Kar:nLataka imder Bhadrabahu, as the possible seed of the great schism. Because, after dae 
famine when the followers of Bhadrabahu returned to Magadha, they found a great gulf between 
the practices of their own and those of others who stayed in Magadha* 

® See the next article, Prakrit Language and Literature^ of this volume, p. 170. 
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' The literary tradition of the Svetambara Jains is, however, different. They 
agree with the Digambara view so far as the continuity of the whole canon up 
to Bhadrabahu is concerned. The Svetambaras say that after Bhadrabahu had 
migrated with a host of his adherents to the South on account of a famine, the 
monks who remained in Magadha met in a Council at Pataliputra, already 
referred to, under the leadership of Sthulabhadra. There a compilation was 
made of the eleven Ahgas together with the remnants of the twelfth. This was 
the first attempt to systematize the Jaina Agama.* But in the course of time, the 
canon became disorderly. Therefore, the monks met once again at ValabM in 
Guj arat under the presidentship of Devarddhi Ksama^ramana in the middle of the 
fifth century a.d. All the sacred texts available today were collected, systematized, 
redacted and committed to writing by this Council. They are as follows : 

1. The eleven Angas named above, the twelfth being totally lost. 

2. Twelve Upahgas (sub-parts): Aupapatika, Rayapasmaij^a^ Jioahhigama, 
Prajmpand, SUrya-prajnapti, Jambudvipa-prajnapti^ Candra-prajnapti, Miraya- 
vail, Kedpmataihiikd, Puspikd, Pu?paculikd, and Vfs^idaid, 

3. Ten Praldrnas (scattered pieces) : Catuh-hrana, Atwra-pratydkhydna, Bhakta- 
parijnd, Samstdraka, Tandula-vaitdlika, Cathddvijjhaya, Devendra-stava, Ga^i- 
vidya, MaM-pratydkhydna, and Vira-stava. 

4. Six Cheda-Sutras; NiHtha, Mahd-niMha, Vyavahdra, Acdradaid, Kalpa, 
and Panca-kalpa. 

5. Two Culika-Sutras : Nandi-Sutra and Ariuyogadvdra. 

6. Four Mula-Sutras® : Uttarddhyayana, AvaJyaka, Daia-vaikMka, and Pinda- 
niryukti. 

There are, however, variations in this classification. Sometimes Nandi, 
Amyogadvdra, and Panca-kalpa are put at the head of the Praldrnas. Instead of 
Panca-kalpa, Jita-kalpa by Jinabhadra is sometimes mentioned amongst the 
Cheda-Sutras. Traditionally, the number of texts fixed at Valabhi is forty-five; 
the names, however, vary up to fifty. 

In a few cases the names of authors are also mentioned. For example, the 
fourth Upaiiga, Prajmpand, is ascribed to Syamacarya; the first of the ten 
Prakiri^as, Catuh-iaraya, to Virabhadra; the fifth Cheda-Sutra, Kalpa, to Bhadra- 
bahu; and the sixth, Jita-kalpa, to Jinabhadra; the first Culika-Sutra, Nandi- 
Sutra, to Devarddhi; and the third Mula-Sutra, Dasa-vaikdlika, to Svayambhava. 

* The collective term given by the Jains to their canonical texts is Agama or SiddhSnta. 

® W. Schubring thinks that the Mula-Sutras are ‘intended for those who are still at the beginning 
(mSh) of their spiritual career.’ Of. Worte Mdhaeiras, p. 1. But it is now generally believed that as they 
are very old and important texts of Jainism they are probably termed ‘Mula-texts’. Charpentier thinks 
that they contain ‘Mahavira’s own words’ and therefore, they are called Mula-Sfltras. (Fiife UttarS- 
dkytma-SStra, Introduction, p. 32) . This explanation, however, is not accepted by Wintemitz. {Vide HIL, 
Vol.II,p.466n. 1). 
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It is therefore evident that books written up to the time of the Valabhi Con- 
ference were included in the canon. Perhaps some later works were also included 
in the Agama as is shown by the enlargement of the list up to fifty. But there is 
no doubt about a good deal of the material in the Agama texts being genuinely 
old as is proved by the absence of any reference to Greek astronomy and the 
presence of statements which are not altogether favourable to the Svetambara 
creed, such as Mahavira’s emphasis on nakedness. 

THE JAINA CANON: AN ESTIMATE 

The language of these texts is called arsa by which is meant Ardha-Magadhi, 
But it is not uniform in all the texts. The language of the Angas and a few other 
texts, such as the Utfaradhyqyana, is evidently older and amongst them the 
Acdrdnga shows still more archaic forms. The language of the verses generally 
shows tendencies of an earlier age also. On the whole, the language of this 
Agama does not conform fully to the characteristics of any of the Prakrits 
described by the grammarians; but it shares something with each of them. 
Therefore Dr Jacobi called this language Old Maharastri or Jaina Maharastri. 
But this designation has not been accepted and it is simpler and better to call 
it by its traditional name Ardha-Magadhi. 

Though the contents are quite varied and cover a wide range of human 
knowledge conceived in those days, the subject-matter of this canonical litera- 
ture is mainly tfie ascetic practices of the followers of Mahavira. As such, it 
is essentially didactic, dominated by the supreme ethical principle of ahirhsd. 
But, subject to that, there is a good deal of poetry and philosophy as well as 
valuable information about contemporary thought and social history including 
biographical details of ParSvanatha, Mahavira, and their contemporaries. Many 
narrative pieces, such as those found in the Uttarddhyayana, are interesting and 
instructive and remind one of the personalities and events, in the Upanisads 
and the Pali texts. From the historical point of view, the life of Mahavira in the 
Aedrdnga, information about his predecessors and contemporaries in the Vydkhyd- 
prajnapti or Bhagaoatl and the Updsaka-daidka, about his successors in the Kalpa- 
Sdtra, and about monachism practised in the days of Mahavira in eastern India 
in Daia-vaikdlika are all very valuable. 

THE COMMENTARIES ON THE JAINA CANON 

A vast literature of commentaries has grown round the Agamas themselves. 
The earliest of these works are the niryuktis, attributed to Bhadrabahu. They 
explain the topics systematically in Prakrit verse, and elaborate them by narrat- 
ing legends and episodes. Ten of these works are available. 

Then, there are the bhd^as similarly composed in Prakrit verse. These, 
in some cases, have been so intermingled with the niryukUs that it is now difficult 
to separate them. The bhdpfos carry the systematization and elaboration further. 
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These texts, of which there are eleven available, are mostly anonymous. The 
elaborate bhasya on' the Avaiyaka-niryukti is, however, attributed to Jinabhadra 
Ksama^ramaiia and that on the Kalpa-Sutra to Sanghadasagani. 

The curi^zs, of which twenty texts are available, are prose glosses with a 
curious admixture of Prakrit and Sanskrit. Some of them contain valuable 
historical information as well. The Avafyaka-eur^, for example, makes mention 
of a flood in Sravasti, thirteen years after Mahawra’s enlightenment. The 
Miiitka-curiji contains a reference to Kalakacarya who invited a foreigner to 
invade Ujjain. All the curnis are indiscriminately ascribed to Jinadasagani. 

The last strata of the commentary literature consist oitikds which carry the 
expository and illustrative process to its logical conclusion. They are written in 
Sanskrit retaining, in many cases, the Prakrit narratives in their original form. 
The well-known tikd writers are Haribhadra, Silahka, Santi Suri, Devendra 
alias Nemicandra, Abhayadeva, Dronacarya, Maladharin Hemacandra, Mala- 
yagiri, Ksemaldrti, Vijayavimala, Santicandra, and Samayasundara. Their 
activities were spread over a period of 1,100 years between the sixth and 
seventeenth centuries. A number of other forms of commentaries called dipikds, 
vrttis, and aoacurnis are also extant. 

JAINA PHILOSOPHICAL TEXTS ON THE KARMA DOCTRINE 

The Satkhar}.ddgama of Puspadanta and Bhutabali, as already mentioned, 
is the earliest and most authoritative work on Jaina philosophy. Its six sections 
are JivastMna, Ksudrakabandha, Bandhasvdmitva, Vedand, Vargaiid and Mahd- 
bandha. The last of these is almost an independent work and is popularly known 
as Mahddkavald. It is composed in sutras, the language of which is Sauraseni 
Prakrit strongly influenced on the one hand by Ardha-Magadtu, particularly 
in its technical phraseology, and on the other by Maharastri. It gives a very 
systematic and thorough exposition of the doctrine of Karma (results of action) 
which forms the most essential part of Jaina philosophy. The Kasdya-pdkuda 
of Gunadharacarya is also devoted to particular aspects of the Karma doctrine. 
It is composed in 233 gdthd-sutras which have been elaborated by the currp.- 
sutras of Yativrsabha. Many commentaries are said to have been written on these 
works but the only one now available to us is the Dhavald of Virasena on the 
Satkhar}^ama and the Jayadhavald of Virasena and Jinasena on the Kasdya- 
pdhuda written during the ninth century in Sauraseni Prakrit. They are very 
voluminous and masterly. During the tenth century, their subject-matter was 
CQUjpressed by Nemicandra Siddhantacakravartin in his GoiniTUipiSQXii (Jzpff- 
kdi},^ , KotTtnokd'ij.dct) f the LubdhisdTci, and the h.s(ip(in(isdT(i in about 2,400 
gdthd verses. These works now form the basis of studies in Jaina philosophy, 
particularly amongst the Digambaras. 

The Svetambara literature on the Karma doctrine, besides the canonical 
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works, consists of the six karmagranthas, separately called Karmavipaka, Kama- 
stava, Bandhasvamitva, SadaJiti, Satdka, and Saptatlkd of uncertain authorship 
and date, and also the Kamma-payadi of Siva^arman and the Pafwasangraha of 
Candrarsi, all composed in gdtkd-sutras and covering the same ground in subject- 
matter as the works of Nemicandra. 

OTHER PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS 

Next to the Karma doctrine in religious importance are the duties and 
practices of monks and householders. The earliest work on this subject amongst 
the Digambaras is the Muldrddhand of Sivarya which contains 2,166 Prakrit 
verses giving an exposition of the four devotions, namely, faith, knowledge, 
conduct, and austerities, but at the same time dealing with practically all aspects 
of Jainism. Narrative and descriptive elements are also not wanting in the work. 
At places the poet in the author gets the better of the religious teacher, and 
he flashes forth in beautiful fancies and figures of speech. The Muldcdra of Vatla- 
kera prescribes, in a thoroughly systematic manner, in about 1,250 Prakrit 
verses, the duties, practices, and observances of ascetics. The work has close 
affinities with the Muldrddhand of Sivarya as well as with the Agama texts of the 
Svetambaras dealing with similar topics. The Kdrttikeydnupreksd of Kumara 
contains, in 500 Prakrit verses, a beautiful exposition of the twelve reflections 
recommended for the promotion of the feeling of renunciation. 

But the author who exercised the greatest and the most dominant influence 
on Jaina literature and gave form and shape to the Digambara creed as it 
exists today is Kundakundacarya. Tradition ascribes to him a large number 
of works of which more than a dozen texts called pdhudas {prdbhrtas) are now 
available. -They are on the subjects of Dariana (36 verses), Cdritra (44), Suira 
(27), Bodha (62), Bhdva (163), Moksa (106), Linga (22), Slla (40), Ratna (162), 
Dvddaidnupreksd (91), Miyamasdra (187), Panedstikdya (180), Pravacanasdra, and 
Samayasdra (415). The last three works are particularly popular and the Samaya- 
sdra is regarded as the author’s best and most sacred production on spiritual 
topics. The works of Kundakundacarya may be regarded as the earliest models 
of that ascetic poetry and philosophy which became so popular through a long 
line of Jaina, Buddhist, and Hindu saints, cutting across all communal barriers. 

The dates of these saintly compositions are uncertain, and all that may be 
said about them is that they belong to the early centuries. To the tenth century 
belongs Devasena whose works, the Bhdoandsangraha, the Arddhandsdra, the 
Tedtoasdra, and the Darianasdra, besides their religious and moral exposition, 
contain important and interesting information about the origin and develop- 
ment of various sanghas in the Jaina community. The Srdvaka-prajnapti among 
the Svetambaras and the Srdoakdedra among the Digambaras are the two 
Prakrit manuals of duties for lay adherents. 
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The religio-moral instructions found in these works form the subject- 
matter of a few very interesting anthologies. Vajjalagga of Jayavallabha contains 
about 700 verses grouped in topics such as poetry, friendship, fate, and poverty. 
It is a beautiful example of lyrical poetry in Prakrit and is almost non-sectarian. 
The Upadeiamald of Dharmadasa contains 540 verses devoted to moral preach- 
ing, particularly for monks. The author is claimed to be a contemporary 
of Mahawa. Tradition, at any rate, shows the great reverence and high esteem 
that the work commands. It is certainly earlier than the ninth century when 
its commentary was written. Jivasamdsa and Bhmahhdvana of Maladharin 
Hemacandra (twelfth century) contain more than 500 Prakrit stanzas of a 
didactic nature. 

The essence of Jaina dialectics is found in its Nayavada theory of view- 
points, and in Prakrit the Sammatitarka of Siddhasena and the Mayacakra of 
Devasena are the most important contributions on the subject. Jaina cosmology 
is very thoroughly described in the Triloka-prajnapti of Yativrsabha, the Triloka- 
sdra of Nemicandra, and the Jambudvipa-prajnapti of Padmanandin, all in 
Prakrit verse. 


JAINA LITERATURE IN SANSKRIT 

The language of Jaina literature was primarily the Prakrits which were 
prevalent amongst the people at one time or the other in different parts of the 
country. But Sanskrit was not altogether shunned. Amongst the Jains, the 
earliest work in Sanskrit devoted to religious writing is the Tattvdrthadhigama- 
Sutra of Umasvamin which epitomizes the whole Jaina creed in about 375 
siitras arranged in ten chapters. The work occupies a unique position in Jaina 
literature as :t is recognized as authoritative equally by the Digambaras and 
the Svetambaras with a few variations in the readings, and is very widely studied 
by both. It has been commented upon by the most eminent authors of both 
the sects. There is an old bhd^a on it which the Svetambaras claim to be by 
the author of the sUtras himself. But this claim is not admitted by the Digambaras 
who regard the Sarvartha-siddhi-vrtd of Pujyapada (sixth century) as the earliest 
commentary. Pujyapada has made full use of the Satkhai}dagama-Sutra in 
explaining some siitras of this work. 

The next commentary on it is Tattvdrtha-raja-vdrttika of Akalahka (eighth 
century) which offers more detailed explanations of the siitras, as well as of 
the important statements of Pujyapada. The Tattvdrtha-sbka-vdrttika of Vidya- 
nandin (ninth century) gives expositions in verse and makes valuable clarifica- 
tions. For yogic practices, the Jmndrr^ava of Subhacandra and the Togasdstra 
of Hemacandra are valuable guides, while the Ratna-karar}.da-irdoakdcdTa is 
more popular amongst the laity. Jaina Sanskrit literature is considerably 
enriched by a series of works on Nyaya (logic) begun by Samantabhadra 
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and Siddhasena Divakara and followed up by Akalahka, Vidyanandin, Prabha- 
candra, Manikyanandin, Hemacandra, and many others. 

JAINA NARRATIVE LITERATURE IN SANSKRIT AND PRAKRIT 

The narrative literature of Jainism has mostly as its subject-matter the 
life of one or more of its sixty-three great men, called trisasti-ialdka-purusah. 
These are the twenty-four Tlrthahkaras, twelve Cakravartins, nine Baladevas, 
nine NSrayapas, and nine Prati-Narayanas. In the lives of the Tlrthahkaras 
the five auspicious events {kalydnaka) namely, conception, birth, renunciation, 
enlightenment, and salvation, receive special attention from the poets. The 
conquest of the six sub-divisions of Bharata-khanda is the main achievement 
of the Cakravartins. The Baladevas are charged with the special responsibility 
of getting rid of the tyrants of their times, the Prati-Narayapas, with tlie 
assistance of the Narayanas. They form triples. Rama, Laksmana, and Ravana 
form one triple while Balarama, Krs^ia, and Jarasandha form another, these 
two triples being the last of these nine triples; it is they who, next to the 
Tlrthahkaras, have inspired most of the narrative poetry. Descriptions of the 
universe and of the past lives of the persons under discussion, the introduction 
of numerous subsidiary stories to illustrate one point or another, and occasional 
discourses on religious topics are some of the other features of this Puranic 
literature. The narration as a rule begins in the saintly assembly of Lord 
Mahavira with a query from Srehika, the king of Magadha, and the reply is 
given by the chief disciple of the Tirthahkara, namely, Gautama. A rich 
literature of this kind is found, written in Prakrit and Sanskrit as well as in 
Apabhraihla. 

The earliest epic available is the Pailnmariya of Vimala Suri, in 118 
chapters, which gives the Jaina version of the EMrmyaria. It has marked differ- 
ences from the work of Valmiki which was, no doubt, known to the author. 
The language is chaste Maharastri Prakrit and the style is fluent and occa- 
sionally ornate. Just as Valmiki is the adikavi of Sanskrit, Vimala Suri may 
be called the pioneer of Prakrit kavya (poetry). According to the author’s own 
statement, the work was produced 530 years after Maha\dra’s nirvarw, (that 
is, at the beginning of the first century a.i>.). 

The Padma'carita of Ravisena (seventh century) in Sanskrit follows closely 
Vimala Suri’s work, and the same epic is beautifully rendered in Apabhrariisa 
by Svayambhu (eighth century), and later on by Raidhu. The linguistic interest 
and poetic charm of the Apabhram^a works are remarkable as they set the 
model for the earliest epics of Jayasi and Tulasidasa in Hindi. 

Jinasena’s Hamamda Pmdi^a (eighth century) is the earliest Jaina epic on the 
subject of die MaMbharata, the chief heroes being the twenty-second Tirthankara 
Neminatha and his cousin Eirsna Naraya^ia. The Apabhram^a version of it is 
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beautified by the genius of Svayambhu and his later followers, Dhavala and 
Ya^aUdrti, 

The most comprehensive work, and again the earliest of its kind, is the 
Mahapurar^a of Jinasena and Gunabhadra (ninth century). The first part of 
it, called the Adipuraria, ends with the nirvdi}a of the first 'nrthankara, Adinatha 
or il^sabhadeva, while the second part, called Uttarapurdm, narrates the lives 
of the rest of the "nTthankaras, and the remaining sdSka-pumsas. The work 
of Jinasena may be called the Jaina encyclopaedia. It enlightens its readers 
on almost every topic regarding religion, philosophy, morals, and rituals. The 
philosophical knowledge of the author is demonstrated by his commentary, the 
Jayadhavala^ and his poetic ability is evinced by his Pdrhdbhyudaya-kdvya in which 
he has transformed the lyrical poem Meghaduta by Kalidasa into an equally 
charming epic on the life of the twenty-third Tirthankara. This whole Mahdpurdna 
has been rendered into Apabhraihsa with commensurate skill and in charming 
style by Puspadantain his Tisatthi-mahapurisa-gurialankdra (tenth century). Ano- 
ther Sanskrit version of it is found in the Trisasti-saldkdpumsa-carita of Hema- 
candra which again has a charm of its own. Its historical value is enhanced by 
the additional section called the PariJistaparvan or Sthavirdvali-carita which gives 
valuable information about the Jaina community after Mahawra’s nirvdria. 

BIOGRAPHIES OF SAGES AND SAINTS IN SANSKRIT AND PRAKRIT 

A large number of works have been written on the lives of individual 
Tirthankaras, and other personages of the hierarchy, in Sanskrit, Prakrit, and 
Apabhraihsa. The more important of these are: 

In Sanskrit: Life of the twelfth Urthahkara, Vasupujya, by Vardhamana 
Suri; life of the thirteenth Tirthankara, Vimala, by Krsnadeva; life of the 
fifteenth Tirthankara, Dharmanatha, by Haricandra; lives of the sixteenth 
Tirthankara, Santinatha, by Deva Suri, Manikyanandin, and Sakalakirti; 
lives of the twenty-second Urthahkara, Neminatha, by Vagbhatta and 
Suracarya; and lives of the twenty-third Tirthankara, Parsvanatha, by Jinasena, 
Vadiraja (eleventh century), Bhavadeva, and Manikyacandra. 

In Prakrit: Adindthacaria of Vardhamana (eleventh century), Sumatindtha- 
caria of Somaprabha (twelfth century), Supdsandhacaria of Laksmaniagapi, 
and Mahdviracaria of Gu^acandra and also of Devendra. 

In Apabhraihsa: The Mekesaracariuof'Ra.idhxi (fifteenth century) on the life 
of the first Tirthankara; the Candappahacariu of Ya^hM.Tti (fifteenth century); 
the Sdntindkacariu of Mahicandra (sixteenth century); the Pfemndhacariu of 
Haribhadra (eighth century), of Damodara (thirteenth century), and of 
Lakhmadeva (sixteenth century), the Pasandhacariu of Padmakirti (tenth 
century), of Sridhara (twelfth century), of Asavala (fifteenth century), and 
of Raidhu; and the Vaddhamdnacariu of Sridhara and of Jayamitra. 
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There is also a very vast literature in all the three languages concerning 
the lives of persons who attained fame for their religious zeal and sacrifice. 
The TaJastilaka-campu of Somadeva (tenth century), the Tilakamanjarl of 
Dhanapala (tenth century), the Jivandhara-campu of Vadibhasirnha and of 
Haricandra are some of the Sanskrit works which belong to this category. 
The foregoing works are also noteworthy for their style which admits of an 
admixture of prose and verse, as well as for their diction which vies with 
the best prose style of the Sanskrit kathds and dkhyayikds. 

In Prakrit, the Vasudeva-hindi of Sanghadasagani is remarkable for its 
style, and content, as are the Samaraicca-kahd of Haribhadra and the Knvalaya- 
mala of Udyotana Suri which are also valuable for their mature literary style. 
The Surasundaricaria of Dhaneivara (eleventh century) and the Pancaml-kahd 
of Mahesvara (eleventh century) are other poems in Prakrit which ai’C inter- 
esting for their story, flowing narrative, and poetic embellishment. 

In Apabhramsa, some beautiful poems of this kind arc the Nayakumdra- 
cariu and the Jasaharacariu of Puspadanta; the Bfiavisatla-kalid of Dhanapala, 
and Karakandacariu of Kanakamara. 

JAINA SHORT STORIES 

Jaina literature abounds in short stories written primarily for religious 
instruction, but which also serve for amusement. The best and oldest examples 
of these are found in the Sanskrit Kathd-kosa of Harisena (tenth century) and 
the Apabhraihsa Kathd-kosa of Sricandra (eleventh century). Some unique 
examples of satire intended for religious edification are found in the Prakrit 
DhMrtakhydna of Haribhadra, in the Apabhramsa Dhama-panksd of Harisena, 
and in the Sanskrit Dharma-pariksd of Amitagati (eleventh century). 

STOTRAS AND LYRICS 

Lyrical poetry in Jaina literature found expression in hymns addressed lo 
the Tirthankaras and holy saints. The Bhaktdmhara-slolm of Manatuhga and 
the Kalydria-mandira-stQira of Vadiraja, the Visdpahdra-stotra of Dhanailjaya and 
the Jina-caturvimsatikd of Bhupala are charming examples of these devotional 
songs. 

A very large number of Jaina works are still lying in store in various places, 
and new works of considerable antiquity are coming to light every day. This 
literature has a beauty and grandeur of its own in form, matter, and spirit. 
The Jains never showed partiality for one language, like the Brahmaijas for 
Sanskrit and the Buddhists for Pali. Instead, they cultivated all the languages 
of their time and place, devoting almost equal attention to each. Even the 
Dravidian languages of the South were not neglected, and the earliest litera- 
ture in Tamil and Kannada is found to have been developed and enriched 
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by Jaina contributions. This literature was not meant as a pastime or as mere 
pedantry, but for the cultivation of those virtues without which man, through 
his so-called progress, may be led to his doom. Signs of this danger are not 
wanting in the present set-up of world forces and the trend of events. If humanity 
is to fulfil its role of establishing peace on earth and goodwill amongst mankind, 
it must extricate itself from greed and selfishness. In the task of realizing human 
destiny, Jaina literature, with its lessons of nobility and the virtue of tolerance, 
and with its message of non-violence, love for humanity, and supremacy of the 
spiritual over the material gain, has much to offer to mankind. 
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PRAKRIT LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

THE PRAKRIT LANGUAGE: ITS GROWTH, USAGE, AND DIALECTS 

B roadly speaking, Indo-Aryan speech has flowed in two streams; 

Saihskrta and Prakrta (which will be spelt hereafter as Sanskrit and 
Prakrit) and, at various stages, these two streams have constantly influenced 
each other. Prakrit, which means ‘natural’ or ‘common’, primarily indicates 
the uncultivated popular dialects which existed side by side with Sanskrit, 
the ‘accurately made’, ‘polished’, and ‘refined’ speech. 

The Prakrits, then, are the dialects of the unlettered masses, which they 
used for secular communication in their day-to-day life, while Sanskrit is the 
language of the intellectual aristocrat, the priest, pundit, or prince, who used it 
for religious and learned purposes. Yet the language of every-day conversation 
even of these people must have been nearer to the popular Prakrits than to 
literary Sanskrit. The former was a natural acquisition; while the latter, the 
principal literary form of speech, required training in grammatical and 
phonetic niceties. 

Side by side with the Vedic language, which was an artistic speech em- 
ployed by the priest in religious songs, there existed popular dialects which 
probably owed their origin to tribal groups, and developed through use of the 
Aryan speech by indigenous people. Vedic literature gives some glimpses of 
popular speeches, the primary Prakrits; but no literature in them has come 
down to us.' 

Classical Sanskrit, as standardized by Pacini and his commentators, respect- 
fully shelved all that was obsolete in the Vedic speech and studiously eschewed 
all that belonged to the popular tongue; the use of such a rigorously standardized 
language was a task for a selective group. Whenever a preacher or a prince 
wanted to address the wider public, not from the monopolized temple or sacri- 
ficial enclosure but from the popular pulpit, the tendency to employ a popular 
dialect of the day was but natural. Thus, in the sixth century b.c., Mahavira 
and Buddha preferred to preach in the local Prakrits of eastern India; and 
the great emperor Aioka (third century b.c.) and, a century later, King 
Kharavela addressed their subjects in Prakrit. 

Practically all over India, Prakrits were freely used for inscriptions almost 
up to the Gupta age, and the earlier inscriptions, up to about the first century 
A.D., were all in Prakrit. Dialectal distinctions are fairly clear, though the 
problems of localization are not so easily solved. The A^okan inscriptions do 
show, to a certain extent, dialectal differences according to regions; and 
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they are not altogether without some correspondence with the known literary 
dialects. 

It is held by some scholars that the early secular literature comprising drama, 
epics, lyrical poetry, and so on, was originally in Prakrit; and that some time 
in the second century A.D., through the initiative of the Saka Satraps of western 
India, Sanskrit gradually entered the field of secular composition. The epic 
idiom shows contamination with Prakritism which the bards must have 
contracted from the Prakrits they used in day-to-day conversation, in 
fine, from their vernaculars. The so-called gathd literature of the Buddhists 
is a good specimen of queer admixture of Sanskrit and Prakrit. In drama, 
different characters spoke different languages in the same play; the earliest 
known plays of Aivaghosa {c. a.d. 100) bear evidence to the antiquity of 
this practice. There can hardly be any doubt that when these dialects were 
first employed in drama they were contemporary local vernaculars; but later 
on they became stereotyped, and their usage was a matter of conventional 
fixing. Kings and courtiers spoke Sanskrit; ladies of rank spoke Sauraserd; 
and the lower characters spoke Magadhi. 

The Prakrit grammarians give a sketchy description of various Prakrit 
dialects: Maharaspri, Sauraseni, Magadhi, Paisaci, and Apabhramsa. Pali and 
Ardha-Magadhi are also Prakrits and are used in the Buddhist and Jaina 
canons. From the point of view of the evolution of language, the inscriptional 
Prakrits, Pali and Paisaci, form an earlier group; Sauraseni and Magadhi 
come next, one a central and the other an eastern dialect Ardha-Magadhi 
is close to Pali with regard to its vocabulary, syntax, and style, but is phono- 
logically later in age. Maharastri has proved to be an. elastic medium for 
learned epics and lyrical poetry on popular subjects. Some of these were raised 
to literary status from a regional footing; but they gradually became stereo- 
typed, with scant deference to their local colour from the grammarians. By 
that time the popular dialects had already advanced, and the gap between the 
literary Prakrits and contemporary popular speech went on increasing. Popular 
elements, stray forms from a popular vernacular, even percolated now and 
then into some of the earlier Prakrit works. 

By about the fifth century A.D., Sanskrit and Prakrit were equally stereo- 
typed as literary forms of expression. Their cleavage firom the current verna- 
culars was felt more and more; and once again an effort was made to raise 
the then popular speech to a literary stage, an effort represented by Apabhramsa 
which, as a literary language, is to be distinguished from Sanskrit and Prakrit. 
Like Sanskrit and Prakrit, Apabhraifasa no longer remained local. The standard 
literary ApabhramSa looks very much like a forerunner of Old Rajasthani and 
Old Gujarati, but it appears to have been used on a wider scale even outside 
the expected area. It is heavily indebted to literary Prakrits for its vocabulary, 
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while its other elements, such as no m inal and verbal terminations, pronouns, 
adverbs, and particles, are drawn from the popular speech-stratum, in a few 
cases, possibly, with some foreign influence. The metrical dressing was pecu- 
liarly popular and novel, and to a certain extent this influenced its phonetic 
shaping. In its turn, Apabhrarii^a also reached a flxed form like Sanskrit and 
the Prakrits; and side by side came into being what we call today the ‘modern’ 
Indian languages. The Prakrits, and Apabhramia represent the Middle Indo- 
Aryan stage. Maharastri and Apabhram^a appear to have been developed 
first by the common people for their songs and couplets; and it was through 
these channels that they obtained recognition from the learned as well and were 
admitted into literature. Sudraka admitted Maharastri verses in the Mrccha- 
katika\ Kalidasa (c. a.d. 400) employed Apabhram^a songs in his VikramorvaJiya', 
and Vidyapati {c. a.d. 1400) used Maithili verses in his Sanskrit-Prakrit 
dramas. As literary languages to be written after a close study of grammar 
and literature, Sanskrit, the Prakrits, and Apabhram^a were cultivated 
simultaneously for a considerable length of time, even after the Modern Indo- 
Aryan stage was actually reached in the popular language of day-to-day 
conversation. 

A full view of the literary heritage of ancient and medieval India must 
include a broad survey of the literature in Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit (Apa- 
bhramsa). Here is an effort to present a survey of the salient landmarks of 
Prakrit literature. 

PRAKRIT INSCRIPTIONS AND DRAMAS 

The imperial Mauryan State was diplomatically, militarily, and culturally 
quite on a par with, if not superior to, the contemporary Hellenic States. Its 
Prakrit inscriptions have linguistic and historical importance; but some of 
them deserve to be classed as literature on account of their form and style as 
well as for the noble instructions of abiding value which they carry. The 
AiSokan inscriptions, more than thirty in number, are the earliest dated docu- 
ments among Indian literary records. They were incised on rocks, boulders, 
pillars, and on the walls of caves. The fourteen rock edicts, in seven recensions, 
form a remarkable unit as a piece of literature. Their style is simple, concise, 
and forceful; and the appeal, full of personal feeling, is so direct that one 
feels that the mighty monarch himself is earnestly speaking to his subjects. The 
edicts not only give a fine picture of the State, but also reveal the personality 
of the ruler in touching colours. In pathos and sincerity, expressed by an 
emperor, they can hardly be surpassed. He is fully aware of his responsibility 
to his vast empire; and he is constantly striving for the physical and moral 
welfare of his subjects, and also for the safety of the entire living world. His 
leanings towards Buddhism are explicit; but the principles preached by him 
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are cosmopolitan^ humanitarian, and universal. The thirteenth rock edict is 
a document remarkable in the annals of human history. Asoka had won a 
decisive victory in the Kalihga war; but the misery of the people brought such 
remorse to the mighty monarch that he expressed his anguish frankly and 
vividly. 

The Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela (first or second century B.c.) 
of the Cedi dynasty gives a record of the first thirteen years of Kharavela’s 
reign. The inscription surpasses Ai^oka’s records in fluency of expression; and 
apart from the personal details of this mighty king who consolidated and 
increased the prestige of Kalinga, the record gives a good glimpse of the early 
life and training of Indian princes at that time. Among the manifold inscriptions 
of western India, the Nasik cave inscription of Vasisthiputra Pulumayi of the 
second century a.d. expresses the spirit of a royal panegyrist steeped in epico- 
Puranic mythology and religion, and anticipates the later embellished style 
so common in kdvyas and campus. 

In the early drama, as we have seen, some characters are made to speak 
in Sanskrit and others in Prakrit. The playwrights have used Prakrits according 
to the conventions of dramatic theory; but the composition in most cases has 
very little of popular life in it. The Prakrit passages in drama after Kalidasa, 
if not before him, were, on the whole, specimens of artificial and prosaic 
composition. These look like Sanskrit sentences mechanically converted into 
Prakrit. The convention of using such passages had so great a grip on the 
orthodox mind for centuries together that only very recently did Prakrit lose 
its hold on Indian drama. The author of the Hanumanndtaka (after a.d. 1200) 
plainly says that it is not Prakrit but Sanskrit alone that is worthy of an audience 
of devotees of Visnu. The number of plays with Prakrit passages is quite large, 
and some of the characters speaking Prakrit dialects are of particular interest. 

The Prakrit lyric song is quite popular with Sudraka, Kalidasa, Visakha- 
datta, and others; and some of ih.6x gdthds are genuine pieces of poetry delineat- 
ing gentle sentiments. As used by Sudraka and others, Prakrit served wonder- 
fully as the medium of homely conversation. Innocent, intriguing light jokes 
and toothless humour are seen in the speeches in Sauraseni made by Vidusaka, 
the jester, who figures in various plays. His description of Vasantasena’s palace 
in the Mrcchakatika is more pedantic than natural. Sudraka’s Sakara is a 
unique character, quite unsurpassed. His songs and speeches in Magadhi 
are well known for their fun and humour. Raksasa and his wife in the Venl’- 
samhata give us a description of a battle-field in Magadhi. But the stylistic 
basis of dramatic Prakrits is essentially Sanskritic, and the desi elements are not 
freely admitted. 

In the opinion of some scholars, Indian drama comprising popular dance 
with conversations and songs, was originally in Prakrit, and it was only later 
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that Sanskrit came to be introduced. Thus these plays admit Sanskrit and 
Prakrit simultaneously. However, there is one type of drama, the sattaka, 
which is composed entirely in Prakrit, and which in many respects resembles 
the nSHka. The term sattaka, or sd^ika, is quite old; but the extant specimens 
of sattaka are comparatively late and few in number. The Karpuramanjari 
by Raja^ekhara (about a.d. 900) is a love intrigue, ending happily in the 
marriage of Gai^dapala and Karpuramafijari. Karpuramanjari is the cousin 
of the elderly queen and is brought to the palace miraculously by the magician, 
Bhairavananda. This play was enacted at the behest of the author’s wife 
Avantisundari, a cultured lady of the Cahamana family. 

The Karpuramanjari has been a constant source of inspiration down the 
centuries, and a model for all subsequent sattakas. Though accepted as one 
of the best comedies in Indian literature, it is more remarkable for its style 
and language than for its plot and characters, which are of the time-honoured 
mould. Rajasekhara was a consummate master of literary expression and 
metrical forms. His verses rise to the occasion; they have a rhythmic ring and 
a liquid flow. His descriptions of nature are inlaid with vivid colour and 
grace; and his use of proverbs and vernacular expressions, and allusions to 
customs are of special interest. He enjoyed the patronage of Mahendrapala 
of Kanauj and his successor. 

Rudradasa (seventeenth century), who was patronized by the Zamorin of 
Calicut, wrote the Candralekhd, a sattaka, which celebrates the marriage of 
Manaveda and Candralekha. His style is forceful, but is often burdened with 
imwieldy compounds. Ghana^yama, a court poet at the time of King Tulajaji 
of Tanjore (middle of the eighteenth century), wrote the Anandasundari, 
another sattaka. The Rambhdmanjari by Nayacandra (c. fifteenth century) 
is also a sattaka in which Prakrit is used along with Sanskrit. It deals with 
the story of King Jaitrasiihha of Varanasi and Rambha, the daughter of 
Madanavarman of Gujarat. 

THE JAINA CANON, PRO-CANON, AND POST-CANONICAL WORKS 

The Jaina canonical works constitute an important section of Prakrit 
literature. Jainism admits, in this era, twenty-four Tirthahkaras who are 
responsible firom period to period for the promulgation of religion or dharma. 
The twenty-second Urthankara was Neminatha, the cousin of Kysna; the 
twenty-third was Par^vanatha whose historicity is now accepted; and the 
last was Mahavira, whom Buddhist texts mention as Nigai;itha Nataputta. 
He was a senior contemporary of Buddha. He was related to the royal famili es 
of Magadha. The preachings of Maharira and his disciples have come down 
to us in the Jaina Agama, the canon, in Ardha-Magadhi, which has suffered 
many a vicissitude in the course of its transmission. The exigencies of time, 
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especially a famine, required its first systematization. This was done by the 
Pataliputra Council some time in the fourth century b.o., and was followed 
by subsequent attempts firom time to time, attributed to such eminent teachers 
as Skanchla, Nagarjuna, and Devarddhi. There are also a few texts of indi- 
vidual authorship. The canon, as available today, was systematized, re- 
arranged, redacted, and committed to writing by the Valabhi Council under 
Devarddhi in the middle of the fifth century a.d. The earlier lists of canonical 
texts, possibly as classified at the time of earlier compilations, are preserved 
to us in the canon itself. The most recognized classification, possibly done by 
the Valabhi Council itself, is that the Agama contains the following sections^: 
(1) eleven Angas (parts), (2) twelve Upangas, (3) ten Prakirnas, 
(4) six Cheda-Sutras, (5) two Cuhka-Sutras (individual texts), (6) four 
Mula-Sutras, 

The twelfth Ahga, the Drstidada, which included the fourteen Punas, is 
lost. The contents of the canon are quite varied and cover almost every branch 
of human knowledge as it was conceived in those days. Texts like Acdrdnga 
and Daia-vaikdlika give a detailed account of monachism as practised in 
eastern India in the days of Mahavira; Jtvdbhigama and others fully discuss 
the Jaina ideas about living beings; Updsakddhyayam and PraJna-vydkearai}a set 
forth the ideals and regulations of a householder’s life; Jndtrdharmakathd, Vipdka- 
Sutra, and Mraydvall give many holy legends, moral in all their aspects and 
didactic in purpose; Surya-prajHapti discusses Jaina cosmology; Sutrakrtdnga and 
Uttarddhyayam contain brilliant moral exhortations, philosophical discourses, 
and amusing legends, while some of their sections are fine specimens of ancient 
ascetic poetry; the MandiSutra gives the details of Jaina epistemology; and 
texts like the Bhagavati are encyclopaedic in content. Some of the stories are 
laid in the age of Arista Nemi, while in some places we find ParSva and Mahavira 
holding discussions. In fact, in most of the lessons the preachings are attributed 
to Mahavira and his disciples. 

Devarddhi arranged and redacted the already existing texts of the canon 
to make them a consistent whole. He did so, probably, by standardizing 
descriptions, passages, and the use of synonyms in a certain text, and by 
merely referring to them in others by terms like van^, java, or by numerals. 
The cross references show the working of a single hand. Although the matter 
of the present Upangas is as old as that of the Angas, the division of the Upangas 
to correspond to the Angas is an innovation made perhaps after the Pataliputra 
Council. It is not known to earlier lists preserved in the original contents 
of works like the Praha-vydkara^a. Up to the final redaction, reshuffling and 
transposition of parts took place, and can be detected even now. Some of 
the niryuktis (commentaries) clearly show that they have in view a slightly 

^ See for reference Literature of Jainism (previous^ardclc), pp. 155-56. 
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different arrangement of matter in some places. W. Schubring has shown how, 
for a consistent interpretation, some lines in the Sutrakrtanga would need to 
be rearranged. Further, we have a large number of Prakirnas, but only some 
of them are admitted to the canon. 

Though the Ardha-Magadhi canon was redacted in the fifth century a.d., 
the major and substantial portion of it is as old as the Pataliputra Council in 
the fourth century b.g. This is proved by traditional accounts, and also by 
the absence of any reference in the canon to Greek astronomy, and, further, 
by the nature of the metre and language in its older portions. The first parts 
of the Acdrdhga and the Sutrakrtdnga are considered to belong to the oldest 
stratum of the canon. With them may be ranked some of the lessons in the 
Cheda-Sutras and a few sermons in the Uttarddhyayana and the BhagavatL 

The canon described above is authoritative only for the Svelambaras. Also, 
it is not admitted as genuine by those Digambaras who have their pro-canon.^ 
According to the Svetambara tradition, knowledge of the fourteen Pmvas 
continued to decrease, and by the time of Devarddhi the twelfth Anga, which 
included the Purvas^ had disappeared. Now and then, gdthds from the Purvas 
are quoted even by the later commentaries, possibly from traditional memory. 

The Digambaras have a similar tradition about the gradual loss of Anga 
knowledge. This loss of scriptural knowledge needs to be explained. There 
is sufficient evidence to indicate that the sacred texts were studied in monastic 
seminaries and handed down from teacher to pupil, often in isolation or together 
in distant parts of the country. Due to lapse of memory, lack of continuity in 
study, the obscurity of technical details, and the passing away of outstanding 
custodians of scriptural knowledge, some branches of study must have fallen 
into oblivion in some seminary or other. It is quite likely that any specialized 
branch of study elaborately preserved in one seminary gradually came to 
be disowned by the others on account of certain differences in dogma which 
had perhaps grown up in the meantime. This is how, in all probability, the 
Digambaras came to disown the Angas. The texts of the Drsiivdda, it has 
been shown by Dr H. L. Jain, are the basis of the Prakrit sutras of the Satkama- 
prdbhrta and the Kasdya-prdbhrta which have lately been brought to light, together 
with huge Prakrit-Sanskrit commentaries. The limited studies that have 
been carried out indicate that the Digambaras and' the Svetambaras once 
had a common literature. Even today, common matter, expressed in almost 
identical terms, can be detected in the early literature of both. A full estimate 
of early Jaina literature and the ideology embodied in it is possible only by 
comparatively studying the older works preserved by both sections of the 
Jains. 

The canon comprises works of different origin and age, and naturally, 

* See for reference pp. 152‘‘54, 
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therefore, it is difficult to estimate its literary character. The redaction brought 
together distinctly disparate parts of works, some in prose, some in verse, and 
some in prose and verse. The prose of the Acdrmga contains metrical pieces 
interwoven in it, and consequently presents manifold difficulties in interpre- 
tation. The old prose works are diffused in style with endless, mechanical repeti- 
tions, but some works contain pithy remarks pregnant with meaning. The 
didactic sections present vigorous exposition in a fluent style, while the standard- 
ized descriptions, obviously aiming at literary effect, are heavy in construction 
with irregular compound expressions. The rules for monastic life are full of 
details, and the dogmatic lessons show a good deal of systematic exposition. 
There are narratives which contain parables and similes of symbolic signifi- 
cance; and there are exemplary stories of ascetic heroes, and also debates on 
dogmatic topics. When studied along with Pali texts, the canon yields valuable 
information about contemporary life and thought, including biographical 
details about Par^va, Mahavira, and their contemporaries. 

Mahawa is said to have preached in Ardha-Magadhi, which is therefore 
the name of the canonical language. The older portions preserve the archaic 
forms of language and style. These gradually disappear in the later works, 
and there is seen the influence of linguistic tendencies well known in Maha- 
rastri which, in the early centuries of the Christian era, was evolving as a 
literary language. Such a process of modernization was inevitable in the course 
of oral transmission, especially as the Svetambara monks were already using 
Prakrit not only as a language for scriptures, but also as a vehicle of literary 
expression. In the verses common to both sects, the Digambara texts soften the 
intervocalic consonants; while those of the Svetambaras lose them, leaving 
behind the vowel. 

Prior to the Pataliputra Council at the time of Candragupta Maurya, a 
body of Jaina monks, on the advent of a famine, migrated to the South under 
Bhadrabahu. After the famine, a Council of monks was called at Pataliputra 
to compile the canon, lest the scriptural knowledge fall into oblivion. The 
canon so compiled was, however, not acceptable to those who had migrated 
South. Possibly, the conditions of famine had created a gulf between the 
practices of the monks who remained in Magadha and of those who had gone 
South. Differences in dogmas and practices might also have been there even 
earlier; but scholars look upon this as the possible seed of the division of the 
Jaina Church into Svetambara and Digambara. 

This explains, to a certain extent, why the Digambaras disown the Ardha- 
Magadhi canon of Pataliputra. To satisfy the religious needs of the community, 
they began jotting down from memory notes which have come to us in the 
form of many Prakrit texts that deserve to be called the pro-canon of the 
Jains. The earliest of these are the Satkama-prabhria and the Ka$dya-pr5bhfta, 
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which are the remnants of the DrstivSda. The Virasena-Jinasena commentaries 
(a.d. 816) incorporate earlier commentaries in Prakrit; and they indicate 
what an amount of traditional detail was associated with the original sutras. 
They deal with the highly technical and elaborate doctrine of Karma which 
is a unique feature, a speciality in Jainism among the Indian religions. Among 
the works of the pro-canon, the Mulacdra of Vattakera and the Arddhand of 
Sivarya have close kinship with the canon, giving elaborate details about the 
monastic life, its rules and regulations. The Prakrit bhaktis are a sort of devo- 
tional composition for daily recitation. 

A large number of works are attributed to Kundakundacarya, but only 
a few of them have come down to us. His Pancdstikdya and Pravacanasdra are 
systematic expositions of Jaina ontology and epistemology. His Samayasdra is 
full of spiritual fervour. Yativrsabha’s Tiloyapannatti covers a wide range of 
topics and has served the purpose of a source-book. The compilation or compo- 
sition of all these works, based on traditional material, might be assigned to the 
early centuries of the Christian era. 

A good deal of Prakrit literature has grown round the canon itself by way 
of explanation, detailed exposition, illustration through tales, and topical 
systematization. On some canonical texts there are niryuktis. A niryukti is a kind 
of metrical commentary which explains the topics by instituting various 
inquiries. The niryuktis are attributed to Bhadrabahu and are undoubtedly 
anterior to Devarddhi’s Council. Some of them, in turn, on account of their 
systematic exposition, accuracy of detail, and solidity of argument, became 
the object of the learned labours of great scholars. For instance, Jinabhadra 
Ksamasrama^a (a.d. 609) wrote a highly elaborate bhdsya (commentary) 
in Prakrit on the Avasyaka-niryukti round which has grown a little world of 
literature. On some works both bhd^a and ciinji commentaries are found. A 
bhdsya is an elaborate exposition of the text in Prakrit, at times incorporating 
and supplementing the niryukti verses; while curni is a prose gloss written in a 
bewildering admixture of Prakrit and Sanskrit. Jinadasa Mahattara wrote 
his Jfandi-cUr^i in a.d. 676. 

LYRICAL ANTHOLOGIES, DIDACTIC WORKS, AND HYMNS 

The popular gdthd (song) had already found its way not only into the Pali 
canon but also into that unconventional drama, the Mrcchakatika of Sudraka. 
With its melodious ring and sentimental setting, it is successfully handled by 
Kalidasa, especially in the mouth of his heroines. A large body of popular 
lyric songs in Prakrit, especially in Mtharastri, appears to have grown up 
a couple of centuries or so earlier than Kalidasa. A collection of some 700 
gdthdSf the Gdhd-sattasai, attributed to Hala, has survived. The text is preserved 
in different recensions, and commentators even attribute some of the stanzas 
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to different poets, a few of whom are known from literary records, Tht Sattasai 
is undoubtedly an anthology; the editor, who is a literary artist of some emi- 
nence, has collected these verses, together with a few of his own composition, 
from a large mass of popular songs, and presented them in a literary style with 
special attention to the choice of setting, themes, and sentiment. Hala’s collec- 
tion is not only important for its artistic grace and poetic flourish; it also 
testifies to the fact that there was already a large mass of secular Prakrit 
literature, in the composition of which women, too, took an active part. 

The themes of the Sattasai are drawn primarily from rural life, but the 
presentation is more or less satisfying to refined taste. The seasonal settings, 
the countryside, the village folk, the flora and fauna — all contribute remarkably 
to the realistic sketches which the poets draw with a few strokes of the pen 
in one or two stanzas. The chief sentiment is erotic, at times too openly expressed, 
but the foibles of love and the peculiar Indian ceremonies and conventions 
involved, are depicted in a vivid and touching manner. Some of the scenes 
are full of pathos and flavour. For example, a lovely maiden is pouring 
water for a thirsty traveller; he lets the water trickle through his fingers. 
She, in turn, lessens the stream of water from the pot in her hands, and thus 
they both extend the moments of feasting their eyes on each other. Within a 
verse or two an effective sketch is projected such as is possible only for a mature 
poet. 

The Sanskrit rhetoricians have paid their respects, more, perhaps, than 
were due, to Hala’s genius by extensively quoting his verses by way of illustra- 
tion. There is very little of religious setting in the poems, though Isvara and 
Parvati, Visnu and Laksmi, and others are casually mentioned. The name 
Hala stands for Satavahana who figures as one of the Andhra-bhrtya kings 
whose partiality for Prakrits is well known. In all probability the compilation 
is to be assigned to the second or third century a.d. It is quite natural that 
a work of this type should contain old material and, at the same time, easily 
admit later interpolations. It has been imitated in Sanskrit and Hindi, but 
the Prakrit original stands unrivalled. 

Another Prakrit anthology, close in spirit to Hala’s work, but planned 
topically, is the Vajjalagga of Jayavallabha. Its date is uncertain. There are 
different recensions, the number of gathas averaging about 700. The major 
portion of it was composed perhaps by Jayavallabha who, of course, included 
verses from Hala and others. The subjects under which the verses are grouped 
embrace the three human ends, dharma (righteousness), artha (wealth), and 
kdma (love) ; almost half the verses are devoted to the last. The range of topics 
dealt with is quite wide and includes poetry, friendship, fate, poverty, service, 
hunting, elephants, the swan, the bee, etc. A good man is likened to a mirror, 
while a wicked man, like soda, only adds a little polish to his virtues. The 
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author reproves the camel for yearning for the desert which cannot be had when 
fate is adverse. The erotic sentiment often has a touch of righteousness and 
heroism about it. The author is a Jain, but there is nothing of sectarianism in 
his collection. His gathas in Maharastri contain many Apabhrarh^a elements; 
and the spirit of some of the stanzas is similar to that of the quotations in 
Hemacandra’s Prakrit grammar. 

Strange as it may seem, it is a fact that writers on poetics and rhetoric quoted 
many Prakrit verses the sources of which have not been traced. This would 
presuppose the existence of a good many earlier compositions or compilations 
like the Vajjalagga. Lately, another anthology, Chapparinaya-gdhao, has come 
to light. It is also a compilation of gathas from various gifted poets, and is 
allied to the works of Hala and Jayavallabha. 

Similar to the anthologies in form, but with more rehgious leanings and 
bearing individual authorship, are some of the Jaina didactic poems in Prakrit. 
The spirit of religious instruction and moral exhortation is a patent trait of 
Jaina authors. The niryuktis, besides their explanatory and expositional 
remarks, contain a great deal of didactic instruction and illustration, as well 
as the gnomic poetry so common in anthologies. Wealth and love are mentioned 
with indifference, if not disparagement; and the rehgious tone rules supreme. 

The Uvaesamala or Upadesamald is a didactic poem containing instruction 
on the duties of monks and laymen; it is in 540 stanzas and is by Dharmadasa. 
It is no doubt an old work of considerable popularity as indicated by the fact 
that commentaries were written upon it as early as the ninth century, and 
also by its influence on later authors. In addition to moral instruction, it con- 
tains Jaina dogmatic details and references to illustrative stories of great 
men of yore. Another work of this kind is the Upadesapada. Equally religious and 
didactic in outlook but more conventional in the treatment of topics, it is 
mnemonic and mechanical in presentation but unintelHgible without an 
exhaustive commentary. It can be grasped only by the well-read. Containing 
more than 1,000 gathas, it was written by Haribhadra, an outstanding author 
of the eighth century. It is a learned source-book rather than a literary compo- 
sition meting out moral instruction. 

The Upadesamald by Hemacandra, author of the Maladhdngaccha, contains 
more than 500 gathas and gives instruction on some twenty religious topics such 
as compassion to living beings etc. The author is not only a preacher but a 
poet commanding an ornate style with poetic embellishments. He was a 
contemporary of Jayasimha Siddharaja of Gujarat (1094-1143) whom he 
persuaded to extend greater patronage to Jainism in that area. 

The Visekamanjari by Asada was written in 1191. Containing 140 stanzas, 
it is a discourse on religious awakening, but the major part of it is moulded in 
a mechanical manner, quoting examples of holy persons. According to the 
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commentator, Balacandra, who belonged to two generations later than Jaya- 
simha Siddharaja, Asada was of royal descent, being the son of King Katukaraja 
of Bhinmal in Rajasthan. Between the thirteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
many other authors followed earlier models and produced religio-didactic 
works in Prakrit. One is struck, however, more by the earnestness with which 
they have reflected on their themes and preached them to posterity than 
by the literary qualities of their works. 

There are a number of hymns in Prakrit, addressed as prayers to the 
Divinity as an ideal. Laudatory in spirit, these hymns may be assigned to the 
class of religious poetry. Some of them were composed by eminent authors 
like Bhadrabahu, Manatuhga, Dhanapala (a.d. 972), and Abhayadeva. 
The ^simandala-stotra is a chronicle of monks, and the Dvadasanga-pramana is a 
short description of the Ardha-Magadhi canon. Somasundara (fifteenth 
century) wrote a few prayers almost as exercises in different Prakrit dialects. 

NARRATIVE LITERATURE IN JAINA MAHARA§TR1 AND APABHRAMSA 

There is an extensive and varied narrative literature in Prakrit, especially 
in Jaina Maharastri and Apabhraih^a; only a few of the most important works 
are being reviewed here. Broadly speaking, this literature includes the lives 
of the trisasti-saldkd-purusas, the sixty-three great men who are the celebrities 
of Jainism, and also lives of ascetic heroes and other holy men of eminence; 
it includes legendary tales with didactic motifs, illustrative fables, semi- 
historical narrations, and popular romances. Traces of all these elements are 
found in the Jaina canon, while the commentators provide bulky narratives 
in Prakrit and Sanskrit from earlier sources and also from some of their own 
composition. 

The Brhatkathd, the most important work, was composed by Guijadhya 
in Pai^aci, but it is lost beyond recovery. We possess, however, three Sanskrit 
epitomes of it belonging to the Middle Ages. They indicate that the original 
work was of great dignity and magnitude, worthy to be ranked with the 
Mahdbhdraia and the Rdmdyav-a. The Brhatkathd supplied themes and motifs 
to many authors, and it has been referred to respectfully by Dapdin, Subandhu, 
Bana, and others. Guiiadhya’s personality is shrouded in myths, and this, 
possibly, attests to his antiquity. Perhaps he is earlier than Bhasa, and may 
be assigned to the early centuries of the Christian era. 

Vimala Suri composed his Puranic epic the Baimacariya in a.d. 4, according 
to his own statement, but some scholars assign it to the fourth or fifth century. 
It gives the Jaina version of the Rama legend. It shows acquaintance with 
Valmiki’s Rdmdyam, but contains particular details which have nothing to do 
with the Jaina outlook and which, consequently, are of great value in studying 
the basic Rama legend that has been worked out by various authors in different 
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ways. Here, Rava^ia is not a monster, nor Maruti a monkey; they are both 
Vidyadharas, a class of semi-divine persons. Vimala Suri’s religious sermons 
have a lofty didactic tone, and he also tells many an episode of romantic 
and legendary interest. His gdthas and elegant metres testify to his poetic 
ability, and his style is almost uniformly fluent and forceful. The dialect he 
uses is also interesting because of the age of the work and of the Apabhrathsa 
traces seen in it. 

Padalipta, of the early centuries of the Christian era, wrote in Prakrit a 
now-lost religious novel called Tarangami. The legends surrounding Padalipta 
and the praise bestowed on his work bear evidence to its eminence. The subject- 
matter was a love story, concluding with a religious sermon. We possess only 
a later epitome of it written in Prakrit, called Tarangalatd, which testifies to 
its engrossing literary qualities. 

The Vasudeva-hi^dl of Sanghadasa and Dharmadasa (before 600) is a volu- 
minous prose tale which elaborately records the wanderings of Vasudeva of 
the Harivaihsa, and includes a good deal of extraneous matter in the form of 
sub-stories, legends, and fables. This work was definitely written earlier than 
600. Bhadrabahu’s work being lost, it is not possible to detect its indebtedness 
to his Vasudevacaria of the fourth century b.c.; but there are indications that 
it closely corresponds in form to the Brhatkathd by Gu^iadhya. 

In A.D. 868, Silacarya wrote his Mahdpurusa-carita which deals with the 
lives of the saldkd-pumsas. The Kdlakdcdrya-kathdmka, written in about the tenth 
century, narrates the story of how the saint, Kalaka, went to the Saka Satraps, 
called sdhis, and with their help overthrew Gardabhilla, a king of Ujjayini, 
who had kidnapped his sister Sarasvatl. In narrating this historical incident, 
the author shows considerable poetic skill and observation. 

Dhane^vara’s Surasundaruaria (1038) is a lengthy romance. In sixteen 
cantos it narrates the love story of a Vidyadhara chief as he passes through 
hope and despair. The teclmique of telling a story within a story is handled 
successfully and the narration of events is quite smooth; the descriptions are 
worthy of a trained poet. The Pancami-kahd by Mahe^vara Suri (earlier than 
the middle of the eleventh century) celebrates Srutapancaml and, through illus- 
trative stories, explains the importance of its observances. The life of Vijaya- 
candra-kevalin in 1,063 composed in a.d. 1070 was written in simple, 
narrative style. It illustrates the merits resulting from eightfold worship. 
At the close of the eleventh century, Vardhamana, the pupil of Abhayadeva, 
wrote two works, the Manoramd-carita in 1083, a romance with religious lean- 
ings, and the Adindtha-carita in 1103, a regular Puranic epic dealing with the 
life of the first Urthankara. 

The Supdsandhacaria (1143) is a bulky work which gives the life of the 
seventh Hrfhankara firom his earlier births up to his liberation. It is full of 
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religious preachings, all conveyed with suitable stories, as is so common in 
Jaina works. The author has poetic skill and a remarkable command over 
language. 

Just eleven years after the death of King Kumarapala, Somaprabha wrote 
the Kumarapdla-praiibodha {c. 1195). It is a lengthy text giving many stories to 
illustrate the principles of Jainism. Some of the sections are written in Sanskrit 
and Apabhram^a as well. After a description of Gujarat and its capital, the 
Galukya kings are mentioned in quick succession. We are then told how 
Kumarapala met Hemacandra. This is followed by a conversation between 
the two. After hearing various stories, Kumarapala not only accepted the 
vows of Jainism but gave orders for their observance throughout his kingdom. 
These narrative works are extremely interesting as types of composition; 
and being of definite date and locality, they throw very useful light on the 
contemporary society. 

Coming to the narrative works in Apabhramsa, we enter an altogether new 
world. The language shows remarkable traits; the metres are different; and 
the presentation has a melodious air about it. Apabhrarh^a forms were grad- 
ually admitted into Prakrit compositions from about the early centuries of 
the Christian era; and it is not surprising that Kalidasa introduced Apabhramsa 
songs in his VikramorvaHya. Every language has its favourite metres: Sanskrit 
has the Moka) Prakrit has the gdtha, and Apabhramsa the dohd, couplet. Like 
the large body of gdthds prior to Hala’s collection, there must have grown up 
in later centuries a floating mass of dohds, many of which are quoted by Hema- 
candra in his grammar. The ApabhramSa metres with their rhymes and 
ghattd, have such a fascinating ring about them that many authors went out 
of their way to use these metres in Prakrit and Sanskrit also. 

One of the early Apabhrarnsa poets is Caturmukha, but none of his works 
has come down to us. He has been praised for his choice of words; and perhaps 
he was responsible for popularizing the paddhadiyd metre. Of Svayambhu 
(eighth century) we know a good deaTthrough his son Tribhuvana Svayambhu 
who brought to completion his father’s Paiimacarm and Harioamsa Pmdi^a which 
are huge epics covering the subject-matter of the Rama legend and the Bharata 
episode. As a rule, Apabhramsa poets give us a good picture of their own 
selves in addition to some biographical details. Thus Svayambhu tells us that 
he was very slender in body and had irregular teeth. His son’s remarks about 
him may be translated thus: The mad elephant of Apabhramsa wanders 
about at will only so long as the restraining hook of Svayambhu’s grammar 
does not fall on him. Victorious be the lion Svayambhu with his sharp teeth of 
good words, terrible to look at on account of his nails in the form of metres 
and figures of speech, and with a full mane in the form of grammar. Tribhuvana 
was a capable son of a worthy father; they remind us of Bai^a and his son. 
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The most important Apabhram^a poet, and one about whom we know 
a great deal, is Puspadanta who lived in the middle of the tenth century. 
He was the son of Ke^ava and Mughadevi, who, before they accepted Jainism, 
were devotees of Siva. Life had been cruel to Kesava, and it was almost un- 
bearable to Puspadanta, a man of outstanding talent and touchy self-respect. 
He wandered forlorn and came to Manyakheta where Krs^araja HI of the 
Rastrakuta dynasty was ruling; and there, once more, under the patronage 
of the minister, Bharata, his poetic genius fruitfully flowered. His three works 
Mahapuranu, Jasaharacariu, and JVdjakumaracariu have been well edited. All 
that was best in Sanskrit and Prakrit poetry has been well expressed by him 
in Apabhramsa. His language is brisk and fluid; his metres are varied and 
descriptions elegant. With the flow of sentiments well regulated, the poetic 
embellishments are remarkable. 

Another poet who describes himself is Kanakamara. He lived sometime 
in the eleventh century, but his place and date are still to be finally settled. 
His Karakaiiidacanu, written in ten cantos in a comparatively lucid style, 
gives the life of Karakanda, one of the pratyeka-buddhas. His reference to the 
Tera caves is of great interest. 

Dhanapala of the Dhakkada family {c. tenth century) wrote Bhavissayatta- 
kaha in which the hero is depicted as suffering great miseries but finally achieving 
his aim through his outstanding virtues. The Memndhacariu {c. 1159) of 
Haribhadra contains beautiful descriptions; and it is composed in raddd 
metre. The Kirtilata by Vidyapati (fifteenth century), though a late work, 
is of manifold interest. It is a specimen of the post-Apabhram^a language of 
eastern India; the subject-matter is historical. It is in both prose and verse, 
and presented in a conversational style. 

A large body of Apabhramia literature is still lying in manuscript form, 
and every year we come across new finds. Dhavala’s Harivarhsa {c. ninth 
century) is a lengthy text, and it gives a good deal of information about earlier 
authors. Hari§ena’s Dharma-partksd (988) is earlier than Amitagati’s Sanskrit 
work, and it records a still earlier work written by Jayarama in gdthds. The 
Kathd-kosa by Sricandra (around the end of the eleventh century) gives the 
stories referred to in the gdthds of Arddhand by Sivarya. Many Apabhramia 
works which are still in manuscript form indicate that this literary Apabhraihia 
was being cultivated almost up to the close of the Mogul period. The linguistic 
material preserved in these works is of superlative importance in reconstructing 
the early history of Modern Indo-Aryan languages, especially Gujarati, Hindi, 
and Rajasthani. 

CXASSIGAL KAVYA AND CAMPC 

Since Prakrit literature grew side by side with Sanskrit literature, tlic 
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ornate and stylistic kapjas and prose romances had a corresponding field in 

Prakrit. The Setubandha or Dahamuhcwaha by Pravarasena of the Vakataka 
dynasty deals with the incident in the Rarmyar},a in which the monkeys build 
a seiu (bridge) across the ocean. The author is well equipped in metrics and 
poetics, and his poem possesses all the traits of a mahakSpya. He displays 
much skill in poetic description and metrical accomplishment. Despite its 
pompous style, the work as a whole has a poetic flavour flowing through its 
fine expression, charming imagery, attractive thought, and melodious allitera- 
tion. It is but natural that Sana and Dandin referred to this outstanding work 
with compliments. 

Gaiidaoaho by Vakpatiraja, a poet at the court of King Yasovarman {c. 
733), celebrates the slaying of the Gauda king, and is thus built on a historical 
incident. The story element in the poem is, however, scanty and its structure 
rather loose. The major portion of the extant work is filled with highly ornate 
descriptions, full of imagination and learned allusions; the descriptions of 
the countryside are remarkably realistic. Vakpati invests every topic he 
touches with fresh life and beauty. Kalidasa and Vakpati are two remarkable 
facets of Indian poetic genius: if one is unsurpassed in his upama (simile), the 
other is unrivalled in his utpreksd (hypothetical metaphor). 

Haribhadra (eighth century), was an eminent logician and a famous 
author. He called himself Yakinl-mahattara-mm, and the word viraha occurs 
at the close of his works. To explain these appellations, a good many legends 
are associated with his personality. His Saimraicca-kakd is a Prakrit campu which 
delineates the inimical behaviour of two souls through nine births. He was 
a close student of human life and of people’s behaviour under varying condi- 
tions. He was a master of artistic style in describing towns, lakes, jungles, and 
temples, and often interwoven in these descriptions are dogmatic teachings 
and didactic episodes with a religious flavour. At times his style is simple and 
conversational. Another Prakrit work of his is the Dhurtakhydna, a satire unique 
in Indian literature. Five rogues, four men and a woman narrate their personal 
experiences. The fantastic and absurd personal story of each one is confirmed 
by the others who bring forward parallel stories from the epics and the Puranas; 
thus the Puranic legends are satirized. This composition has a good literary 
form; its conception and construction are exemplary; and as a literary pro- 
duct it is far ahead of.its time. 

The Kuvalayamald (779) by Uddyotana, a pupil of Haribhadra, resembles 
Samardicca-kahd in its aim, but it uses Pai^aci and Apabhramk in addition 
to the normal Jaina Maharastri in which the whole work is composed. When 
the author passes from the high-flown Prakrit to conversational prose in 
Apabhramk, one feels that he is imitating popular speech. A religio-didactic 
tone is apparent throughout the work, and the background of Jaina ideology 
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is not concealed. On the whole, however, it is a literary piece actuated by 
the same spirit which permeates the works of Da^-din 3'Dd Ba^a. The author 
was a learned litterateur, and his glowing references to earlier authors and 
works and to the Yavana king, Toramana, have documentary value for they 
supply much fresh material for the literary and political history of that period. 

The Lilavati by Kutuhala, earlier than Bhoja, is a stylistic, romantic kdvya 
composed without divisions, like Gaiidavalu). However, it contains more racy 
narration than the latter, and is less pedantic. It deals with the love story of 
King Satavahana and Lilavati, a princess from Simhaladvipa, but the threads 
of the story are rather complicated. It was the author’s own beloved who 
requested him to compose the poem, and he undertook to discharge this 
responsibility with modesty. Some of the scenes are attractively sketched, 
and the sentiments are presented with freshness and an attractive flavour. 
In all probability Hemacandra had knowledge of this poem. He used it for 
his grammar. 

It was in ornamental Jaina Maharastri prose and verse (with a few passages 
in Apabhrarii^a) that Gu^acandra composed his Mahdvlra-carita (1082) which 
gives a traditional account of Mahavira’s life, half the work being devoted to 
his earlier births. The language shows remarkable regularity of grammar, 
and is quite chaste, almost like classical Sanskrit by the model of which Guna- 
candra’s expressions and ideas were much influenced. It is a studied perform- 
ance, a scholar’s achievement, full of long compounds and poetic devices. 
But it is a charming kdvya, a dish for the learned. 

Some of the poems described above indicate how the popular Prakrit could 
be dressed by learned artists, an experiment already started by Sudraka and 
successfully continued by Pravarasena, Vakpati, Uddyotana, R^'a^ekhara, 
and others. Hemacandra (1089-1172) was a dominant literary figure of 
medieval India. He not only made Jainism great in Gujarat by winning the 
kings into its fold, but also bestowed on Gujarat a greatness in literature. 
It was he who opened almost a new era in literature through his manifold 
contributions to difierent branches of learning, and these were vigorously 
cultivated almost up to modern times. Tradition says that he brought the 
goddess of learning from Kashmir to Gujarat. Later history fully bears out 
the truth of this remark, both factually and figuratively. Though, by his 
grammar and lexicon, he laid a sound foundation for Prakrit philology, he 
has not given us any independent kdvya in Prakrit. His Kumdrapdla-carita 
deals with the life of Kumarapala; its purpose, however, is neither historical 
nor poetical, but purely grammatical. As a concluding portion of his Dvydr 
kayakdvya, it illustrates, as does Bhattikdvya, the rules of Prakrit grammar. 
Though his hands were thus tied, now an^ then the work reveals a poetic flash 
and a capable handling of language. 
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It is interesting to note that this stylistic Prakrit was cultivated in the extreme 
South as late as the eighteenth century; this was done, of course, through the 
study of the grammars of Vararuci and others. Kisnalilaiuka (thirteenth cen- 
tury) wrote the Sinciihdhakaovam, which is in twelve cantos and deals with the 
life of Krsna, to illustrate the rules of the Prakrit grammars of Vararuci and 
Trivikrama. The Soricaritta by Srika^tha (fifteenth or seventeenth century) 
is z^yamaka kdvya, the eight mMrds (beats) in two metrical feet having identical 
sound but different sense. By about the middle of the eighteenth century Rama 
Panivada wrote two tiny poems, Kathsavaho and Usdnimddha, charming in con- 
ception and scholarly in execution; the first deals with the slaying of Kamsa by 
Krsna, and the second with the love and marriage of Usa and Aniruddha. They 
belong actually to the closing period of Prakrit literature; but due to their poetic 
merits and stylistic flourish, they deserve to be ranked with medieval poems. 

DOCTRINAL TREATISES 

Jainism possesses a highly elaborate and technical Karma doctrine, and 
for the elucidation of this doctrine a good many works have been written in 
Prakrit. This subject-matter, it is said, was originally included in the lost Purvas, 
the remnants of which form the basis of the sUtras of the Dhavald, Jcyadkaocdd, 
and Mahddhavald commentaries. There are other works, more or less compiling 
the traditional matter, such as Kamma-payadi by SivaSarman, Pancasangraha by 
Candrarsi, and Gommaiasdra by Nemicandra. Huge and learned commentaries 
in Sanskrit have been written on these works. The dry details of the doctrine 
have been worked on with the utmost scruple and scrutiny. The Sdvayapar}riatti, 
by Haribhadra, written in some four hundred gdthds, is a succinct compendium 
of the Jaina code of morals with its metaphysical background. 

Many legends are current about Siddhasena Divakara [c. sixth or seventh 
century) in whom we have a first-rate poet and an outstanding logician. His 
hymns in Sanskrit testify to his poetic genius. His Sanmatitarka in Prakrit is a 
brilliant treatise elucidating the Jaina epistemology and the doctrines of nayas 
(standpoints) and anekdntavdda. The Dhartm-sangrahanl by Haribhadra is an ex- 
haustive treatise on different aspects of Jaina dogmatics; while Kattigeydijuppek- 
khd by Kumara deals mainly with the twelvefold reflection, but incidentally 
forms a good exposition of the fundamental Jaina dogmas. Devasena deals with 
various dogmatical topics of Jainism in his Bhdvasangraha, Arddharmdra, and 
Tattvasdra’, and his Darsanasdra (933), which records the traditional account 
of the different sanghas, is of some historical importance. There are also certain 
Apabhramsa texts dealing with mysticism worked out against the background 
of Jaina and Buddhistic dogmatics. Among these may be mentioned the 
Paramappapcydsu and Togasdra by Joindu (e. sixth century) and the Dohdkoias of 
Kanha and Saraha. 
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GRAMMARS 

Though certain quotations indicate the existence of Prakrit grammars 
written in Prakrit, all that are available today are written in Sanskrit and mod- 
elled on Sanskrit grammars. Naturally, they inherit the merits and demerits of 
their models as a systematic analysis of language. They are of no use in under- 
standing inscriptional Prakrits; and even for the Ardha-Magadhi of the canon 
they afford very little aid. Most of them are but partial, even perfunctory, 
attempts. 

The grammar written by Vararuci, which is subjected to various commen- 
taries by Bhamaha (r. 700) and others, and the one written by Canda, though 
used by subsequent authors, stand somewhat apart; while the remaining gram- 
mars fall into two clear-cut groups. The works of Hemacandra, Trivikrama, 
Simharaja, Laksmidhara, and others form one group; those of Purusottama, 
Ramatarkavagisa, Markandeya, and others belong to the other. The two groups 
show differences in the number of dialects and in the details of their descriptions. 
It is only Hemacandra and Markandeya who show close touch with earlier 
literary works; and in his treatment of Apabhramsa, Hemacandra has worthily 
discharged his responsibility as a grammarian. Thus most of these grammars 
fall short of our needs and standards; but, however imperfect, the treatises of 
Vararuci, Canda, Hemacandra, and Markandeya are of great value not only 
in the understanding of Prakrit language and literature, but also in the study 
of the entire range of Middle Indo-Aryan. 

LEXICONS 

Turning next to lexicography, Paiiya4acc}d-nama~rn3la^ written by Dhanapala 
in 972-73, presents a list of Prakrit synonymous words. It was written for his 
younger sister Sundari. Desi-ndma-mala by Hemacandra has the specialized aim 
of giving deii words, that is, those words which cannot be directly or indirectly 
traced to Sanskrit, together with quotations fo illustrate their usage. He refers 
by name to more than a dozen of his predecessors in the field, but their works 
have not come down to us. This J^dma-mdla is of unique value to a linguist 
interested in Middle Indian and Modem Indian vocabulary. 

WORKS ON POETICS AND METRICS 

A work of poetics attributed to Hari is perhaps lost; but we have Alankara- 
da^patja by an unknown author. Prakrit has its special metre in the gatha^ but 
most of the classical writers have used the longer syllabic metres current in 
Sanskrit. The Apabhraihk works, however, disclose altogether new paths in 
metrics. Nanditaih^a, in his Gaihalcdtsaija, fully discusses the varieties of gathd. 
In SvapambhUckandas, Svayambhu discusses various metres and also gives many 
quotations mentioning the names of their authors, who number more than 
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fifty. The Vrttajdti-samucmya is also an exhaustive treatise. Further, the Kavidar- 
pana and the Chandahkoh by Ratna^ekhara, and the Prakrta Paingda give abun- 
dant details regarding Prakrit metres. Some Sanskrit texts, like the Vrttarat- 
nakara, include Prakrit metres as well, but the Chandd'nusdsana by Hemacandra 
is of special value for Prakrit metres. Professor H. D. Velankar has provided 
quite a systematic exposition of Apabhraihi^a metres. 

ASTRONOMICAL AND MEDICAL TEXTS 

The Jambuddim-pamatti-sangaho by Paiimaiiamdi deals with cosmological 
and astronomical subjects. The Jo^-pdhu4a, an old medico-tantric text, has not 
come down to us, but its contents appear to have been included in the Jagat- 
sundan-yoga-mala, with which two authors Harisena and Yasahkirti {c. twelfth 
century) are associated. Haramekhald {c. 830) by Mahuka is a medical treatise 
which covers a wide range of topics, a talisman for all living beings. The Rittha- 
samuccaya by Durgadeva (eleventh century) deals with omens and the like. 

CONCLUSION 

Judging from its abiding values, especially the thoughts it contains and the 
way in which they are expressed against a background of human experience and 
natural and social environments, Prakrit literature is many-sided and remark- 
able. It records the noble thoughts of one of the greatest kings of the world; and 
it embodies the ideology of a religion which is realistic in philosophy, ascetic in 
morals, and humanitarian in outlook. It presents a valuable, though compli- 
cated, picture of linguistic and metrical evolution in the last two thousand 
years or more. 

The society depicted in Prakrit literature is more popular than aristocratic. 
Eminent monks and outstanding poets have earnestly contributed to its treas- 
ures. Some of these authors are quite frank about personal details, and the 
chronological data afforded by them have special significance in reconstructing 
the history of Indian literature. Indian linguistics would certainly be poorer in 
the absence of Prakrit literature, for on its lap have grown the modern Indian 
languages. Prakrit literature goes a long way in helping to add important and 
significant details to our picture of Indian culture and civilization. 
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^ AUTAMA Buddha’s speeches, sayings, discpurses, and conversations were 
'^handed down orally through a succession of teachers {acariyaparampara). 
Proper attention was not, therefore, paid for preserving Buddha’s actual words. 
Recitation and memorization were then the means for the preservation of re- 
cords. Such practice had been in vogue in India since the earliest Vedic period. 
From the Mahdpannibbam-Suttmtd?- we learn that Buddha anticipated that his 
sayings might be misrepresented and so he advised his disciples to verify his 
words in four ways {cattaro mahapadesd). His prophesy came true after his mahd- 
parinibbdna. Subhadda who entered the Order (Sahgha) in his old age felt happy 
at Buddha’s mahdparinibbdm. He thought that there would be none to take 
the monks to task for non-observance of the Vinaya rules thenceforth. They 
would be able to do what they would like.® The elder monks (theras) were 
highly annoyed at this and felt it necessary to avoid the dangerous effects of his 
disparaging utterances in the Sangha. They convened a Council headed by 
Mahakassapa Thera to settle all controversial points in regard to Subhadda’s 
sayings. This Council was known as the First Buddhist Council in the history 
of Buddhism. It was at this Council that a full collection of Buddha’s teachings 
was made and that the Dhamma (Doctrine) and Vinaya (Discipline) were settled. 
The Abhidhamma had no separate existence then. It formed part of the 
Dhamma. In other words, Dhamma and Vinaya were the two principal divi- 
sions under which the traditional teachings of Buddha were collected. A hund- 
red years later another Council called the Second Buddhist Council was held 
in which the rules of morality were discussed. The violation of the Vinaya rules 
enjoined on the monks was the subject of discussion at this Council. We, how- 
ever, find no mention of the Abhidhamma as having been discussed at this 
Council. There was another Buddhist Council known as the Third Buddhist 
Council held more than two hmadred years after the mahdparinibbdm of Buddha. 
The texts of the Sutta and Vinaya were rehearsed and settled and the Abhi- 
dhamma was recognized as a part of the canon. Dhamma and Vinaya which 
were then two divisions of the Buddhist scriptures were divided into three parts 
in the Council — Sutta, Vinaya and Abhidhamma. Dhamma was thus divided 
into two parts — ^the Sutta Pitaka and the Abhidhamma Pitaka. This Council 

^ Dtgka JSfik^a, Vol. II, Nalanda Devanagari edition, pp. 96-98. 

* Cf, Alha kho subhaddo huddha-pahhajito te bhikkhu etad-moca: *Alarhp dvitso^ md socittka, md parideviUha* 
Stmuttd mqyarh fen makdsama^a^ Upaddutd ca homa: ^Idadx m kappati^ idam vo na kappatVtu Iddrd pana 
mq^aihyam icehmdma tarh kanssdma, yaih na kchissdma taih na kamsomd%^ — ihid,^ p, 125» 
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thus witnessed the appearance of the whole of the Buddhist canonical literature 
in three divisions, viz. Vinaya Ktaka, Sutta Pitaka and Abhidhamma Pitaka.^ 
This is technically called Tipitaka. It should be mentioned here that the term 
pitaka literally means basket. But here it is used in the sense of tradition, i.e. ‘a 
long line of teachers and pupils handing on, in these three sacred Pitakas or 
Baskets, from ancient times down to today, the treasures of the Dhamma (of 
the Norm)’.^ 

The Buddhist literature, both Hinayana and Mahayana, is preserved mainly 
in Pali, Buddhist Sanskrit, and Pure Sanskrit. The originals of some of these 
texts are lost. But fortunately they are preserved in Tibetan and Chinese trans- 
lations. The Buddhist texts were also rendered into the language of the countries 
to which Buddhism spread. Of all the languages, Pali is the earliest. In other 
words, Pali Tipitaka represents the earliest and most complete collection of the 
Buddhist literature. 


PALI AND ITS ORIGIN 

Pali means ‘row’ {pankti), ‘text’, ‘sacred text’ {patho iti pi pdli), ‘reading’ 
{ayath pi patho), i.e. the text of the canon as distinct from the atthakathd (commen- 
taries). Pali always signifies the text of the Buddhist scriptures. In the Maha- 
varhsa we find that ‘only the text has been brought here not the commentaries’.® 
It also means that which preserves the import of words (Saddattarh pdletiti pali). 

Pali belongs to the early Middle Indo-Aryan period. Opinions as to its 
origin, however, differ among the Indologists, both oriental and occidental. Ac- 
cording to some scholars, Pali was Magadhi Prakrit or Magadhi-bhasa which 
was held out to be the mulabhdsd, ‘the primary speech of all men’.® Buddha 
spent most of his time in Magadha and preached his doctrine there in the dialect 
of that region. It is but natural that the early Buddhist scriptures were composed 
in Magadhi in which Buddha himself spoke. According to others, Pali has a 
close relationship with Paisaci Prakrit spoken at that time in the Vindhya 
region. Some scholars further hold that Pali was the language of Kalihga (South 
Orissa and East Telugu country) whence Buddhism was introduced into Ceylon 
(modern Sri Lanka). There are again others who think that Pali was an old form 
of Sauraseni Prakrit as the phonetics and morphology of Pali are mostly identical 
with it. 

It is said that Emperor Aioka sent his son Mahinda to preach the Saddhamma 

3 This is the usual order of the Tipitaka. We also sometimes come across alternation of this arrange- 
ment — ^Vinaya taking the place of Sutta. The Vinaya Pitaka has been placed at the head of the canon 
by the Buddhists themselves. See also M. Winternitz, HIL, Vol. II, p. 21. 

^ T. W. Rhys Davids, The History ondLiterature of Buddhism (Susil Gupta Ltd, Calcutta, 1952), p.37. 

® Pdlimattarh idamtam^ n’atthi atthakathd idha — Mahdvarhsa, ch. XXXVII, v. 227. 

® Cf. Sd magadhi mulahhdsd^ nard ydfadikappikd 

Brahma^ ca^ssUtdldpd samhuddha cdpi bhdsare, Kaccdyanaoydkaratyii Introduction. 
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(Buddhism) in Ceylon. Some scholars maintain that he carried with him the 
text of the Tipitaka, while according to others, he went to Ceylon after memo- 
rizing the whole of the Tipitaka. Through the patronage of the king, Buddhism 
was, however, well established there. The Tipitaka was committed to writing 
during the reign of Vattagama^ Abhaya in the first century b.c. According 
to Ceylonese monks, this Tipitaka and the Tipitaka which was compiled in the 
Third Buddhist Council, however, was the one and the same. Some scholars do 
not subscribe to this view. They hold that this Tipitaka was not the same as that 
compiled in the Third Council — ^it is but a revised edition. The Tipitaka com- 
posed in Pali and Buddhist Sanskrit was derived from the old Tipitaka which 
was written in Magadhi, This view is also corroborated by the manuscript 
fragments of the Tripitaka composed in Buddhist Sanskrit discovered so far. 

It is striking to note here that before the compilation of the Tipitaka, the 
Buddhist literature was divided into nine angas or parts. This is technically 
known as Navdnga-satthusdsana.'’ This ninefold division is not the ninefold classi- 
fication of the literature. It points out but specimens of nine types of composition 
in the literature. For instance, they are extant in the Anguttara Mkdya. It is said 
that these diverse forms existed in the Buddhist literature even at the time of 
the compilation of the Buddhist scriptures.® Let us now turn to the Pali 
Tipitaka and give a brief survey of the texts constituting it. 

THE VINAYA PITAKA 

The Vinaya Pitaka contains rules of discipline. It deals with the rules and 
regulations for the guidance of the Buddhist Sangha and precepts for the daily 
life of the bhikkhiis (monks) and bhikkhunls (nuns). These rules and regulations 
were promulgated by Buddha himself during the early period as the occasion 
arose. The Vinaya Pitaka thus contains mainly moral instructions. It relates 
all that belongs to moral practices. Sila (code of morality) is the principal 
subject-matter. The Buddhist tradition records that Vinaya is the life of 
Buddha’s teachings. And as long as Vinaya lasts, his teachings also last.® It 
is the main gateway to nibbana.^ The Vinaya Pitaka comprises the following 
texts: (i) the Suttambhanga, (if) the Khandhakas, and (iff) the PanVam or the 
Parivdrapdtha. 

(f) The Suttambhanga^ i.e. the explanation of the suttas, tells in a sort of 
historical introduction how, when, and why the particular rule in question came 
to be laid down. The words of the rule are given in full, followed by a very 
ancient word-for-word commentary, which in its turn is succeeded by further 

’ These are: Sv.tta, Ge^a, V^dkara^, Gotha, Udana, Itivuitaka, Jataka, Abbhuiadhanma and Vedalla. 

* M, Winternitz, op* tiU, pp. 9 fF. 

^ Vinayo nama buddhasasanassd dyu, Vinaye thite sdsanarh thitam hoti, Sammtapdsddika^ p, 289, 

Vinayo anuppddapannihbdnatthdya. Ibid* 
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explanation and discussion on doubtful points. It comprises (a) Mahavibhanga 
which has eight chapters dealing with eight classes of transgressions against 
discipline, and (b) Bhikkhunlvibhangay a shorter work, a commentary on the code 
for the nuns. The Mahdvibhanga and the Bhikkhunlvibhanga are also known as the 
Pdrdjika and Pdcittiya respectively. They are also called Ubhatovibhanga. 

It should be noted that Pdtimokkha^ the oldest text, which is included in the 
Suttavibhanga^ is the nucleus of the Vinaya Pitaka. It deals with the ecclesiastical 
offences requiring confession and expiation. In other words, it contains a set of 
rules to be observed by the members of the Sangha in their daily life. In the 
Buddhist texts, the life of a good monk is described as Restrained by the 
restraints of the There are two codes — one for the bhikkhus 

the Bhikkhu-pdtimokkha-sutta and the other for the bhikkhmis known as Bhikkhuni- 
pdtimokkha-sutta. The former consists of eight sections containing 227 offences 
while the latter only seven sections comprising 311. 

[ii) The Khandhakas contain various rules and regulations for the guidance 
of the Sangha and the entire code of conduct for the daily life of the bhikkhus 
and bhikkhunis. They give us a coherent picture of the life in the Sangha. 
They form a sort of continuation and supplement to the Suttavibhanga. They 
are divided into two parts — the Mahdvagga and the Cullavagga. 

{a) The Mahdvagga contains ten chapters (khandhakas) furnishing the story 
of the formation of the Sangha and the rules for admission into the Order, the 
observance of the uposatha ceremony, the mode of life during the rains, observ- 
ance of the pavdrana and the kathina ceremonies, food, clothing, seats, con- 
veyances, medicaments, dress, and the like. It also furnishes us with many moral 
tales as also the everyday life of India. It further contains ample information 
on the social and urban life of the then India. In short, the Mahdvagga is replete 
with various kinds of invaluable materials for reconstructing the ancient history 
of India, 

(b) The Cullavagga contains twelve khandhakas. It deals with the rules of 
conduct of the bhikkhus and bhikkhunis and with atonement and penances. It 
also deals with the dwellings, furniture, and lodgings as also the duties of 
monks and the exclusion from the pdtimokkha ceremony. It furnishes us with 
an account of the formation of the Bhikkhuni Sangha (Order of nuns). It further 
gives us an account of the first two Councils held at Sattapanniguha of Raja- 
gaha and Valukarama of Vesali. 

(m) The Parivdra or the Parivdrapdtha is the concluding text of the 
Vinaya Pitaka and was composed much later than the Suttavibhanga and the 
Khandhakas. It was probably composed in Ceylon, and not in India, by a monk 
named Dipa. It is an appendix to the Vinaya and contains nineteen chapters. 
It is the only key which unlocks the subjects of the Suttavibhanga and the Khan-* 

^ Pa&nokkkasariwarasarfmta. Digha KikSya, II. 42; XIII. 42; XXVI. 28. 
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dhakas. Its first chapter gives us a list of vinayadharas (masters of discipline). The 
list is indeed invaluable in the history of the Buddhist Sahghas of India and 
Ceylon. 

THE SUTTA PITAKA 

The Suita Pitaka is a collection of the doctrinal expositions, large and small. 
The suttas are usually in prose, occasionally interspersed with verses. They are 
the most important literary products of the Buddhist literature. The Sutta Pifaka 
is thus the primary source for the doctrine of Buddha and his earliest disciples. 
It consists of five Mikayas or collections, viz. Digha Mikdya, Majjhima Mikaya, Sam- 
yutta Nikdya, AnguUara Nikaya, and Khuddaka JVikaya which, however, comprises 
fifteen independent treatises. Here is given a brief survey of tlie Mkayas: 

(i) The Digha Mkaya is the collection of longer discourses on various points 
of Buddhism. It contains thirty-four suttas. These suttas are mostly longer in 
extent than the general suttas. There is no connection between the suttas. Each 
is complete in itself and capable of being regarded as an independent one. The 
Digha J/ikdya is divided into three parts — Silakkhandha, Mahdvagga and Patika- 
vagga. They are diverse in contents and character, and contain earlier and later 
strata of tradition. The first part contains the earliest stratum while the third 
the later one. The second which comprises the largest suttas has grown in bulk 
due to interpolations. The BrahmajdlaSutta provides us with sixty-two doctrinal 
and philosophical speculations current in the then India. The Mahdparinibbdm- 
Suttanta, which is by far the best sutta of the Digha Mkdya, contains a realistic 
account of Buddha’s last days, peregrination and his last speeches and sayings. 
It throws much light on the extent of the spread of Buddhism as also on our 
geographical knowledge of ancient India. The Mahdgovinda-Sutta is particularly 
important from the points of view of the ancient Indian history and geography. 
This sutta gives us a conception of the shape of India. It records that India is 
broad on the north and on the south it has the shape of the front part of a cart.^® 
'Th.tjanavasabha, Mahdsamaya, Sakkapanha, and other jwito mention different types 
of deities which are of special importance from the point of view of the history 
of religion. A comparative study of these deities with those mentioned in the 
Vedic literature and Puranas is a necessity for a proper understanding of these 
mythological deities. Lastly, the SihgalovddaSuttanta ‘is an exposition of the 
whole domestic and social duty of a layman, according to the Buddhist point of 
view, and, as such, it is famous tmder the name of Gihivinaya'.^ Some scholars 
believe that it is the basis of Anoka’s dhatnma. 

“ Jmtah mahSpalhatnih utlarem ayakiih. ddkkhinma sdkatamuMuak — Digha Nikaya, II, ed. by Bhikkhu 
J. Kashys^, Nalanda Devanagari Pali Series, 1958, p. 175; Pali Text Society, II, p. 235. 

“ G. P- Malalasekera, Dictmaty of Pali Proper Names, Indian T«tt &ries, London, 1938, 
Vol. 11, p. 1,134. 
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(ii) The Majjhima Mikaya is a collection of one hundred and fifty-two suUas 
of medium length. Most of these suttas are devoted to the refutation of the views 
of others {paravddaniathana). AH the suttas have been arranged in fifteen vaggas. 
The vaggas have roughly been classified according to subjects. Some of them 
have, however, been named from the first sutta. Like Digha Xik^a, the Maj- 
jhima Nikaya also throws ample light on the Ma, samadhi, and panha, the three 
corner-stones of Buddhism. The most famous is the MulapanydyaSutta which 
strikes the keynote of the entire doctrine of Buddha [sabbadhamrnamulapariyaya). 
A few suttas, however, enumerate different kinds of offences — ^burglary, robbery, 
adultery and the like and the consequent punishment thereof. It thus reveals 
the penal laws of the country. The Papahcasudani, a commentary on the Majjhi- 
ma Mkaya, teUs us that the Majjhima Mkqya was also called the Majjhimasahgiti. 

(m) The Sanyutta Nikaya contains fifty-six groups {samyuttd) . They are divided 
into five vaggas. The vaggas have usually been named after the name of the first 
in the group, or the name of the interlocutor. The Mara and the Bhikkhuia.1 
samyuttas -which, are ballads in mixed prose and verse, are of great poetical merit. 
They are regarded as sacred ballads, counterparts of the dkhydnas with which 
the epic poetry of India began. The suttaS of the Samyutta Nikaya have been 
arranged according to three principles : 

(a) those that refer to the Buddhist doctrines, {b) those that refer to gods, 
men and demons, and (c) those that refer to prominent persons. In short, the 
Samyutta Nikaya contains subjects dealing with ethical, moral and philosophical 
matters. 

{iv) The Ahguttara Nikaya is a collection of pittas^^ arranged serially in an 
ascending order. The suttas are arranged in eleven groups. Each group is called 
a nipdta (section). There are eleven nipdtas in it. Some of the suttas deal with 
women. There are others which acquaint us with the methods of punishment 
and the criminal law of the then India. This Nikdya contains a variety of subjects 
which may be regarded as its distinguishing features. It, however, gives much 
emphasis on the doctrinal points. Lastly, as Winternitz observes, ‘the Angfit- 
tara Nikdya is only a forerunner of the Abhidhamma Pitaka, for the text of 
which it probably formed the foundation’.^® 

(») The Khiddaka Nikdya, as already observed, consists of fifteen independent 
treatises. It is also called ‘collection of miscellanies’. There is not yet a consensus 
of opinion among the scholars as to its canonical dignity. Some scholars believe 
that the texts constituting the Khuddaka Nikdya were composed a few years after 
the appearance of the four Nikdyas. Judged from the standpoints of the subject- 

According to Winternitz the suttas are at least 2,308 in number, op. cit., pp. 80 ff, while 
G. P* Malalasekera points out that the total number is 9,557 * — Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, 
Vol* I, p. 21. 

Loc. cit., p, 66. 
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matter, there is no resemblance among the different texts — they are all inde- 
pendent texts. Most of the texts are composed in verse. They are of great value 
for the kdi^a literature. Let us give here a brief survey of the texts from which a 
fair idea about them can be formed: 

The Khuddakapdtha consists of nine short texts. These are but a collection 
made out of the canon. According to the Paramatthajotikd, a commentary on the 
Kkuddakapdthay the book derives its name from the first four texts, which are 
shorter in comparison with the remaining five. A young novice is enjoined to 
commit them to memory when he joins the Sahgha. These suttas are also used 
as a kind of mantra prayers in the Buddhist cult. It is to be mentioned here that 
seven of these texts are used at the Buddhist paritta ceremony which is held on 
possible occasions even at the present day in the Buddhist world, particularly 
in Ceylon. The beautiful Mangala and Metta suttas illustrate how lofty ideals 
may be preached in the simplest words. In short, the Khuddakapdtha is a manual 
of the Buddhist life. 

The Dhammapada is an anthology containing four hundred and twenty- 
three verses divided into twenty-six vaggas (chapters). The gdthds (stanzas) of 
the Dhammapada have been collected together from various treatises of the Pali 
canon. The Buddhists believe that they are the very words of the Great Teacher. 
They were recited on various occasions and purposes. The title of the text indi- 
cates its subject-matter. It is a collection of religious sayings. The moral teach- 
ing’ embedded in the Dhammapada are to be found in the texts such as the Mahd- 
bhdrata, th.t Gita, etc. The. Dhammapada is popular in Buddhist as well as nou- 
Buddhist countries as it contains ideas of universal appeal besides being a manual 
of Buddhist teachings. It hEis been translated into various languages in Asia 
and Europe. It is the most popular book in the whole of the Tipitaka. It contains 
ethical teachings which are acceptable to all human beings — monks, novices 
and householders. The main objective of the Dhammapada is to impart moral 
teachings to the common man. The Dhammapada is now extant in Sanskrit, Bud- 
dhist Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit. There is, further, a Chinese translation of the 
text available to us now. 

The Uddna is a collection of eighty stories, in eight vaggas, comprising 
solemn utterances of Buddha on special occasions. The Uddna is mostly in 
verse and hardly in prose. Each Uddna is accompanied with a prose account 
of the circumstances in which it was spoken. Most of the Uddnas throw much 
light on the Buddhist ideal of life and nibbdna, the perfect state of bliss. 

The Itvmttaka is a book of quotations of the authentic sayings of Buddha in 
prose and verse. It contains one hundred and twelve short suttas divided into 
four nipdtas. Each of the suttas begins with the words — ‘This has been 
said by the Blessed One — ^thus have I heard’“ and closes with ‘This meaning 

** VicUath h’etah bhagaoatd rntta^ arahatS ti me sutaA. 
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was told by the Blessed One — thus have I heard’. It contains mostly the 
ethical teachings of Buddha on a wide range of subjects. It is probable that ‘the 
Itivuttdka was compiled as a result of a critical study of the authentic teachings 
of the Buddha, considered in a certain light and made for a specific purpose’.^^ 

The Suttanipdta is a collection of seventy ^tas composed in verse. They are 
divided into five vaggas. The Suttanipdta is second only to the Dhammapada in its 
noble ideals and its pleasant language. It refers to the Brahmanical ideas which 
are akin to those of the Bhagavad-GUd. Its stu3y is a necessity for a proper under- 
standing of the ethical teachings of Buddha. It throws much light on the social, 
economic and religious conditions of India during the time of Buddha. It con- 
tains the earliest phases of Buddhist poetry and its language and subject-matter 
point to the beginning of Buddhism. 

The Vimdnavatthu and the Petavatthu are two short treatises which are believed 
to belong to the latest stratum of literature collected in the Pali canon. 
The Vimdnavatthu contains eighty-five stories in verse, which are divided into 
seven vaggas. It gives us a graphic description of the various celestial 
abodes enjoyed by the different devas (gods) as reward for some meritorious 
acts performed in their previous lives. The Petavatthu contains fifty-one stories in 
verse, which are divided into four vaggas. It deals with stories of petas 
(ghosts) who are born in the peta world (hell) owing to their various misdeeds. 
The main objective of these two texts is to preach the profound doctrine of 
Karma. Rhys Davids writes, ‘the whole set of beliefs exemplified in these books 
{Petavatthu and Vimdnavatthu) is historically interesting as being in all probability 
the source of a good deal of mediaeval Christian belief in heaven and hell’.^® 

The Theragdtkd and Thengdthd are the two collections of poems ascribed to 
the theras and the theris respectively. The Theragdtkd contains one thousand 
three hundred and sixty gdthds attributed to two hundred sixty-four 
distinguished monks, while the Therigdthd bears five hundred and twenty-two 
gdthds ascribed to seventy-three eminent nuns. On the first reading of 
the gdthds, one is inclined to believe that these were composed either by 
the theras or the theris. This supposition cannot hold good on a careful 
scrutiny of the verses. We find sometimes in a single verse the utterances of more 
than one monk or one nun. There is no doubt that some of the gdthds were the 
composition of either the theras or the theris. Some gdthds point to the poetic 
excellence and religious sentiments of the monks and nuns. The main purpose 
of these two texts is to expound the subtle points of the' Buddhist philosophy of 
life, the principal characteristics as well as the fundamentals of Buddhism. 
Both of them are of considerable value from the point of view of the kdvya 
literature. The pictures of real life are far more numerous in the Therigdthd than 

G. P. Malalasekera, op, cit,, Vol. I, p, 306. 

18 Op, cit,, p. 54. 
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in the Theragathd. They furnish us with the information regarding the social 
conditions, especially the social position of women in ancient India. These two 
texts may be regarded as ‘the best productions of Indian lyric poetry, from the 
hymns of the l^g-Veda to the lyrical poems of Kalidasa and Amaru’ 

Thtjataka contains the tales of the previous existences of Buddha. The word 
jdtaka (derived from jan) means birth, but it is employed in a technical 
sense in Buddhism. It means the previous existences of Buddha. Thus lixejdtakas 
are briefly the ‘stories of former births (of Buddha)’ or ‘Bodhisatta stories’. 
According to the traditional accounts, there are five hundred and fifty jdtaka 
stories which describe Buddha’^ past career. Most of ih&jdtakas are composed 
in prose and verse. Some scholars believe that the original jdtakas contained 
the gdthds only and a commentary on them containing the tales was added later 
on. The main objective of the Jdtaka is to inspire in the minds of the people, 
a faith in Buddhism and thus popularize the religion. The jdtakas are of 
immense value from the point of view of literature and have inspired Buddhist 
art, from the caves of Ajanta to frescoes of the present day. The jdtakas 
throw considerable light on the economic and religious life, and social customs 
during Buddha’s time. Tht jdtakas are thus replete with various kinds of infor- 
mation which help us greatly in rewriting the history of ancient India. 

The Niddesa is a commentarial work ascribed to Sariputta. It contains 
comments on the thirty-two suttas of the Atthaka and Pdrdyanavaggas of the 
Suttanipdta. It is divided into two parts-— the Mahaniddesa and the Cullaniddesa. 
The Mddesa is the oldest of the Pali commentaries and that is why it was in- 
cluded in the canon. It gives us a fair idea of how the sacred texts were explained 
in ancient days. Many important technical terms have also been explained here- 
in. It provides us with a long list of synonyms to interpret a word. It seems that 
it laid the foundation for dictionaries in later times. 

The PaUsambhiddmagga contains a systematic exposition of various topics in 
the form of questions and answers after the manner of the Abhidhamma trea- 
tises. It has been included into the Sutta Pitaka owing to its form being that 
of the suttas and further the traditional opening ‘evarh m sutaM (thus have I 
heard) and the address ‘oh monk’ are often to be found. It consists of three 
vaggas. The knotty problems of Buddhism have been discussed in these 
vaggas. The first vagga refers to jridna (knowledge), sati (recollection), kamma 
(action) and the like, the second to cattdri ariyasacedni (fourfold noble truth), 
mttd (friendliness) and the third to caryd (conduct), pdHhdriya (miracle) and the 
like. 

The Apaddm contains stories in verse which describe the pious deeds of the 
Buddhist monks and nuns. Unlike the Jdtaka, the Apaddm contains noble deeds 
of not only Gautama Buddha and pacceka-buddhas but also other distinguished 

» Cf. HIl, Vol II, p. 100. 
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monks and nuns. The major portion of the Apadana is the Thera-apaddm followed 
by the Theri-apaddna. It contains biographies of five hundred and fifty monks 
and forty nuns, all mentioned as having lived in Buddha’s time. There are 
besides two other introductory chapters, the Buddha-apaddna and the Pacceka- 
buddha-apaddna, dealing with Buddhas and the paceeka-buddhas respectively. 
It is regarded as one of the latest books of the canon. 

The Buddhavarhsa gives us in verse an account of the twenty-four previous 
Buddhas supposed to have preceded Gautama Buddha during the last 
twelve ages of the world [kalpas). It contains twenty-six chapters. It narrates 
how all other Buddhas set ‘the wheel of the Religion’ in motion. The last 
chapter provides us with a list of Buddhas down to Metteyya, the successor 
of Gautama Buddha, along with an account of the distribution of Buddha’s 
relics. 

The Cariydpitaka is a collection of thirty-five stories in verse from the Jdtaka. 
It is a work of the post-Asokan period. It narrates how the Bodhisatta attained 
perfection in the in his various previous existences. The Cariydpitaka 

refers to seven pdramitds only instead of ten pdramitds as mentioned in the 
Buddhist texts. 


ABHIDHAMMA PITAKA 

The Abhidhamma Pitaka is the third division of the Tipitaka. According to 
the Pali tradition,®* it is said that Buddha first preached the Abhidhamma to 
the tdvatirhsa gods, while living among them on the Papdukambala rock at the 
foot of the Paricchattaka tree in the tdvatimsa heaven during his visit to his 
mother there. Subsequently, he preached it to Sariputta who used to meet 
Buddha when he came down to the Manasasarovara for meals. Then Sariputta 
handed it down to Bhaddaji and through a succession of disciples it reached 
Revata and others, and took its final form in the Third Council held during 
the reign of King Asoka. The Kashmirian Vaibhasikas, however, maintain that 
Buddha delivered sermons to different persons at different places, and at 
different times. They were later on collected by the Arhats and the Sravakas 
and were worked into Abhidhamma treatises by them.®^ In the Atthasdlini, a 
commentary on the Dhammasangani by the eminent commentator Buddhagho§a 
as also in Asanga’s Sutrdlankdra is given a lucid explanation of the term abhi- 
dhamma. ‘As far as the contents of the Abhidhamma are concerned’, writes 
Prof. Malalasekera, ‘they do not form a systematic philosophy, but are a 
special treatment of the Dhamma as found in the Sutta Pitaka. Most of the 
matter is psychological and logical; the fundamental doctrines mentioned or 

*0 Auhasalim, pp. 28-32, Sammohavinoi&ii, p. 1, Mamrathapuranl, I, 77 and also Oldenberg’s Introduc- 
tion to the Vinaya Pitaka^ p. XXXIV. 

Abhidharmakoiabhdsyaf Bibliotheca Buddhicas p. 7. 
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discussed are those already propounded in the suttas and therefore, taken for 
granted’.®^ 

The Abhidhamma Pitaka consists of seven books, usually known as the 
Sattapakararjas, which are Dhammasangani, Vibhanga, Kathavatthu, Puggalapannatti, 
Dhatukatha, Yamaka and Patthana. 

The Dhammasangani (the title of the text indicates its subject-matter) 
literally means the enumeration of the Dhamma, i.e. the psychical conditions 
and phenomena belonging both to lauktka (mundane) and lokottara (supra- 
mundane) realms. All phenomena belonging to the internal and external worlds 
have been classified and examined carefully. They are dtta (consciousness), 
cetasika (mental properties), rupa (material qualities), and nibbana (the highest 
bliss). The work contains three principal divisions in which a minute and cri- 
tical analysis as also divisions of these four ultimate categories are given. It is a 
learned work and has been held in great esteem in Ceylon. 

The Vibhanga deals generally with the different categories and formulae 
given in the Dhammasangani. Different methods of treatment have, however, 
been employed therein. The Dhammasahgai^ analyses the psychical conditions 
and phenomena while the Vibhanga synthesizes them. Thus the Dhammasangani 
lays much emphasis on their analysis while the Vibhanga on their synthesis. The 
book is divided into eighteen chapters. Each of these chapters is called a vibhanga 
and contains three parts which are Suttantabhajaniya, Abhidhammabhajaniya^ and 
Pahhapucchaka. The first three chapters of the Vibhanga serve as supplementary 
to the Dhjamrnasahgarpi. 

The Kathavatthu is the only work of the Tipitaka ascribed to a definite author. 
It was composed by Moggaliputta Tissa Thera, President of the Third Bud- 
dhist Council held at Pataliputta under the patronage of King A^oka. It com- 
prises twenty-three chapters containing discussion and refutation of the heretical 
views of various sects. It is important from the point of view of the history of 
Buddhism as it throws sufficient light on the development of Buddhist doctrine 
of the ages after Buddha. 

The Puggalapannatti is a short work which differs very much, both in lan- 
guage and subject-matter, from other books of the Ablfidhamma Pitaka. It deals 
with the nature of the personality according to the stages along the spiritual 
path. The sammasambuddha, pacceka-buddha and ariyapuggala have been des- 
cribed herein. The main purpose of this text is to examine the various types 
of individuals and not the study of the various dhammas. It is significant to 
note that the Puggalapannatti, one of the earliest parts of the Abhidhamma Pitaka, 
is nothing but a collection of portions selected from the Anguttara Kikdya. 

The Dhatukatha is a discussion on the mental elements and their relations to 
other categories. The Khandhavibhahga, the Dhdtuvibhanga and the Ayatana- 
DicUonaty of Pali Proper Mtmes, VoL I, p. 138. 
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vibhanga — ^the three chapters of the Dhanmasangai).i form the foundation of the 
Dhatukatha. There are fourteen chapters in this book. All these chapters discuss 
khandhas, dhdtus and dyatanas from different points of view in the form of questions 
and answers. Some scholars thus hold that the Dhatukatha should have been 
named the Khmdha-dyatoim-dhdtukathA as it contains discussion mainly with 
reference to these subjects. 

The Yamaha is a book on psychological subjects and their analysis is arranged 
as pairs of questions. It is so called because of its method of treatment. Through- 
out the work all the questions are presented and answered in two ways. It con- 
tains ten chapters. Each of the chapters is complete in itself and capable of 
being regarded as an independent one. 

The Patthdna is the most notable and voluminous book of the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka. It is devoted to the discussion on causation and mutual relationship 
of phenomena. It is also called the Mahapakarar^a. The Patthdna is nothing but a 
detailed exposition oithe paticca-samuppdda. The twelve links of the paticca-samup- 
pdda have been explained very lucidly in the Patthdna in the form of twenty-four 
paccayas. 


POST-CANONICAL PALI LITERATURE 

Apart from the canonical literature in Pali, there are also a large number 
of post-canonical Pali works. Most of them are the works of the monks of 
Ceylon. They comprise mostly Ukds and ^ppanis, i.e. exegetical literature and 
grammatical treatises. Pah texts, especially the tikd, dtpani, madhu, gandhi, 
i.e. the commentarial literature, were composed also in Burma later on. For the 
convenience of our treatment we propose to classify them into the extra- 
canonical works first, next the commentaries, then the chronicles, manuals, poeti- 
cal works, grammars, and works on rhetoric and metrics, and lastly, the lexicoixs. 

[i) Extra-canonical works; Let us take up the works composed in between 
the closing of the Pali canon and the writing of the Pali commentaries by Bud- 
dhadatta, Buddhaghosa and Dhammapala. The works belonging to this period 
may rightly be called the extra-canonical works. Among them the MUindapanha, 
the Netti-pakarar^a, the Petakopadesa deserve our special attention as they origi- 
nated in India. 

The Milindapahka is the oldest and most famous work of the non-canonical 
Pali hterature. The original text was not composed in Pali. It was composed in 
northern India in Sanskrit or in some North Indian Prakrit. The original text 
is lost, and the present work is a Pali translation of the original made in Ceylon. 
It contains a learned dialogue between King Milinda and venerable monk 
Nagasena on a good number of problems and disputed points of Buddhism, The 
present work contains seven chapters. Some scholars believe that it contains 
three chapters oixly. Chapters IV-VII were interpolated later on. It is of im- 
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mense value from the points of view of the Buddhist literature and philosophy. 
It occupies a unique position in the post-canonical Pali literature. 

The Metti-pakarana is contemporaneous with the Milindapanha. It is ascribed 
to Mahakaccana, a great disciple of Buddha. It is a work on the textual and 
exegetical methodology. It is the earliest text which gives us a connected treat- 
ment of Buddha’s teachings. It is the text which refers first to the science of logic. 
Dhammapala wrote a commentary on it in the fifth century a.d. 

The Petakopadesa is another treatise contemporaneous with the Milindapanha. 
It is also composed by Mahakaccana. It is a continuation of the Netti-pakaratia. 
It is nothing but a different manipulation of the subject-matter taught in the 
Ketti-pakaraija, It has quoted three chapters verbatim from the Netti-pakararia. 
It contains teachings embedded in the Pitaka texts. In some places we find 
quotations from the Tipitaka. It also throws much light on the points not clearly 
explained in the Netti-pakararia. 

(«) Commentaries: The commentaries have made Buddha’s abstruse teach- 
ings intelligible to the common people, thereby making them popular. 
Among the Pali commentators the three most illustrious names stand out — 
Buddhadatta, Buddhaghosa and Dhammapala. Of them Buddhaghosa was 
the most celebrated. Buddhadatta wrote a number of commentaries on the 
Vinaya and Abhidhamma treatises. Of them Vinayavinicchaja, Uttaravinicchaya, 
Abhidhammaoatdra arid Rupdrupambhaga are the most important. The Vinaya- 
vinicchaya and the Uttaravinicchaya are the two commentaries on the Vinaya 
Pitaka. They contain rules of discipline for the monks and the nuns of the 
Sahgha. The Uttaravinicchaya is a supplement to the Vinayavinicchqya. The 
Abhidhammdvatdra contains twenty-four chapters. It is composed in verse and 
prose. It deals with citta, cetasika, drammaifa (support), vipdka-citta (resultant 
consciousness), riipa, nibbdna, and the like. The principal objective of this text 
is to analyse the dhammas contained in the Abhidhamma. It forms an intro- 
duction to the study of the Abhidhamma, and stahds out foremost among 
Buddhadatta’s works. The RUpdrUpavibhdga is composed in verse. Rupa, citta, 
cetasika, and the like form the subject-matter of this treatise. It deals mainly 
with ndma and rupa. 

Buddhaghosa, whose name stands out pre-eminent as one of the greatest 
commentators and exegetists, wrote a number of commentaries on the texts 
of the Tipitaka. Apart from his commentaries, he wrote two other works, the 
^dr}odaya^ and the Visuddhimagga. Here is given a brief survey of some of 
his works: 

The Visuddhimagga is Buddhagho§a’s first work which was composed in 
Ceylon. It contains something of almost everything of the early Buddhist litera- 
ture, It consists of twenty-three chapters. Buddhaghosa composed this monu- 

It has not come down to us. 
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mental work in order to explain clearly a gdthd.^^ It is a digest of the whole of 
the Tipitaka texts. It is indeed an encyclopaedia of Buddha’s teachings. 

The Samantapdsddikd is % commentary on the five treatises of the Vinaya 
Pitaka. It was written on the basis of the Mahdpaccarl and Kurundi atthdkathds 
at the request of Buddhasiri. The valuable Vinaya materials apart, it discusses 
the reason for holding the Buddhist Council, selection of members for the Council 
and the place of the Council, It is rich in historical and geographical infor- 
mations. 

The Kankhdvitaranl is a commentary on the Pdtimokkha of the Vinaya Pitaka. 
Apart from commenting on the rules of the Pdtimokkha^ it throws much light on 
the later development of the Buddhist monastic life. It is remarkable for the 
restraint and matured judgment that characterize Buddhaghosa’s style. 

The Sumangalavildsinl is a commentary on the Digha Nikdya. It furnishes us 
with valuable information on the social, political, philosophical, and religious 
history of India during the time of Buddha. It also gives us interesting geo- 
graphical information. 

There are, besides, other famous commentaries like the Papancasudanl (com- 
mentary on the Majjhima Nikdya)^ the Sdratthappakdsinl (commentary on the 
Samyutta Mkdya), the Manorathapurani (commentary on the Anguttara Mkdya) and 
the like composed by Buddhaghosa. His famous Atthasdlini, a commentary on 
the Dhammasangani is very useful to students of Buddhism. It also contains some 
valuable historical and geographical information. 

Lastly, we come to Dhammapala and his works. He wrote a commentary 
known as the ParamaUhadipanl on the Cariydpitaka^ Thera-Therlgdthds^ Petavatthu^ 
Vimdnavatthu^ Itivuttaka and Uddna included in the Khuddaka Mkdya. He also wrote 
a commentary called the Paramatthamanjusd on Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga. 
We are told that he also composed a commentary on the Netti-pakarana. Dham- 
mapala’s commentaries throw much light on the religious condition of South 
India and Ceylon. 

It should be mentioned here that other aUhakathds (commentaries) and 
expository works were also written before the composition of the well-known 
commentaries by Buddhadatta, Buddhaghosa and Dhammapala. Such com- 
mentaries have been referred to by Buddhaghosa in his different commentaries. 
The Jdtaka-atthakathd, for instance, is one such commentary which gives in its 
introductory chapter called the Middnakathd^ the life story of Buddha. There is 
no connected biographical sketch of the life of Buddha in Pali literature until we 
come to the Mddnakathd which is regarded as the most informative in this regard. 

Sile patitthdya naro sapaMo 

cittarh paMam ca bhdvayam; 

Atdpi nipako bhikkhu 

so mark vijataye jatarh. Visuddhimagga^ Niddnadikatha. 
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It contains a chronological biography of Gautama Buddha to a certain extent. 
Its authorship is not known. 

{Hi) Chronicles: Here is given a brief survey of a few of the important 
Pali chronicles. The Dipavaihsa and the Mahavaihsa are the two great Pali 
chronicles of Ceylon. They were composed on the basis of the Pali 
atthakathas. The author of the Dipavaihsa is not known; Mahanama, who 
lived towards the later part of the fifth century A.r)., was the author of the 
Mahavaihsa. The two works bear close resemblance in respect of subject-matter 
and composition. We find hardly any difference even in their language and 
style. The two works give us the life-history of Gautama Buddha. They trace the 
genealogy of the old royal families of India and Ceylon as also give us a brief 
account of the first three Buddhist Councils. They also relate the propagation 
of Buddhism in Ceylon by Mahinda and Sahghamitta. The works are of great 
value for a comprehensive account of the spread of Buddhism not only in Ceylon 
but in India too. 

The Mahdbodhivaihsa or the Bodhivaihsa was composed by monk Upatissa 
at the beginning of the eleventh century a.d. It provides us with an account of 
the attainment of enlightenment of Gautama Buddha, his mahdparinibbdna and 
first three Buddhist Councils. It also fimnishes us with the history of the coming 
of the Bodhi tree in Ceylon. It is written mostly in prose. 

The Dathavaihsa or the Dantadhdtuvaihsa was written by the distinguished 
monk, Dhammakitti, who was weU versed in Sanskrit, Magadhi, and vydkarana 
(grammar) . It contains five chapters. It is written not in pure Pali but in Sanskrit- 
ized Pali. It gives us an account of the tooth-relic of Buddha brought to Cey- 
lon by Dantakumara, prince of Kalinga. From the point of view of the history 
of Buddhist literature it is indeed an important contribution to Pali literature. 
The work further shows us Pali as a medium of epic poetry. 

The Thupavamsa was written by Vacissara in the thirteenth century a.d. It 
exists in both the Sinhalese and Pali languages. The work may conveniently be 
divided into three principal chapters. The first chapter is devoted to tlie previous 
existences of Buddha and th.t.thupas (topes) erected over his relics. The second 
chapter provides us with the life of Buddha from his birth to his attainment of 
the mahdparinibbdna as also the distribution of his relics. The third chapter gives 
us a later account of the relics. 

The Hatthavanagalla-vikdravamsa is a history of the monastery of Attanagalla. 
It contains eleven chapters and is composed in simple Pali. The first eight 
chapters give us an account of King Siri Sanghabodhi and the remaining three 
chapters describe the various types of noble edifices erected on his last residence. 
The Chakesadhdtuvamsa was written by a monk of Burma. Its language is 
very simple. It gives us an account of the thupas erected over the hair-relic 
of Buddha. 
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The Gandhaoarhsa was also written in Burma by a monk named Nanda- 
panna. It contains five chapters written mostly in prose. It provides us with 
the history of the Pali canon and further gives us an account of more modern 
Pali works written in Burma and Ceylon. In short, it is a brief and interesting 
outline of the history of Pali books. It is thus of immense value firom the point 
of view of the history of Pali literature. 

The Jinakdlamali was written by Ratanapanna Thera in the first half of the 
sixteenth century a.d. It contains six chapters. It is an independent chronicle 
for the study of the religious history of northern Siam (Thailand). It has its 
importance also in the history of Buddhism in South-East Asia. It further 
discusses the story of Buddhism in India, the introduction and development of 
Buddhism in Ceylon as also the spread of Sihala Buddhism and Sihala Sangha 
in different regions of Siam. 

The Cdmadevivamsa is another important chronicle for the study of Siamese 
(Thai) Buddhism written by the Bodhiramsi. It is written in prose and verse 
and divided into fourteen sections. It describes Buddha’s visit to northern 
Siam, the story of the foundation of the city of Haripunja, Cama- 
de'w’s accession to the throne, the establishment of Buddhism and reigns of 
several kings after Camadevi. 

The Scddhammasangaha was written by Dhammakitti, a monk of Ayodhya, 
and probably belonged to the fourteenth century a.d. It contains nine chapters 
in prose and poetry. It gives an account of the missionaries to various 
places for the establishment of Saddhamma. It also refers to Buddha’s preach- 
ing at Campaka {Campakanagaravdsindrri}. 

The Sandesakathd was written mainly in prose. It refers to the composition 
of the Abhidhammattha-sangaka by Thera Anuruddha, the composition of a 
commentary known as the Abkidhammattha-vibkdoani by Thera Sumangalasami 
and the like. Many kingdoms such as Suvannabhumi, Ramanna, Jayavaddhana, 
Ayuddhaya, Sivi, Cina, etc. have also been mentioned herein. 

The Buddhaghosuppatti deals with Buddhaghosa’s life and career. It gives 
us an account of his childhood, his admission to monkliood, his voyage to 
Ceylon, his career as a translator, and his passing away. It is more a romance 
than a historical chronicle. 

The Sdsanavathsa was written by the distinguished monk, Pann^ami of 
Burma, towards the middle of the nineteenth century a.d. It relates mainly 
the history of the spread of Buddhism in Burma. The propagation of Buddhism 
in other countries have incidentally been discussed herein. It throws much 
light on the relation of the State and the Sangha in Burma. 

{iv) Manuals: The manuals present their subject-matter systematically in 
a terse and concise form. The Saccasankhepa was written by Culla Dhamma- 
pala. It is a short treatise containing five chapters on Abhidhamma materials, 
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It deals with the rupa, vedana (feeling), cittappamtti (thought), pakimakasangha, 
and nibbdna. 

The Abhidkammattha-sangaha was written about twelfth century a.d. by 
Anuruddhacariya, an Indian monk of Kancipuram or Kanjivaram. It is a 
manual of the psycho-ethical philosophy of the Theravada school The work 
deals with the four ultimate categories, viz. dtta, cetasika, rupa, and nibbana. 
It is not a systematic digest of the entire Abhidhamma Pitaka. But it gives 
us in outline the form which the teaching of the Dhamma took, when for the 
Buddhists, it became Abhidhamma. The Mma-rupa-pariccheda was also written 
by Anuruddha. It contains thirteen chapters in verse. It deals with ndma and 
rupa. Two commentaries were written on it. The Sutta-sangaha was most 
probably written in Anuradhapura. It is a manual of select suttas. It is 
meant for learners who wished to have a knowledge of the canonical texts in 
brief. 

The Kkuddakasikkhd and the Mulasikkhd are the two compendia containing 
a short summary of the rules of the Vinaya Pitaka. They are mostly in verse. 
The Kkuddakasikkhd is generally ascribed to Dhammasiri and the Mulasikkhd 
to Mahasami. 

(o) Poetical works: There is no lack of poetical works in Pali literature. 
Most of the works were written about tenth-fifteenth centuries a.d. in Ceylon. 

. Here is a brief survey of some of the important works : 

The Andgatavarhsa was composed by Kassapa, a native of the Cola country. 
It is composed in verse. It is an account of the life and career of Metteyya, 
the future Buddha. It may be said that this work is a supplement to 'the 
Buddhmamsa. 

The Jirmarita was composed by Vanaratana Medhahkara. It is a poem 
of more than four hundred and seventy stanzas composed in different metres. 
It deals with the life of Buddha on the basis of the material found in the 
Mddnakathd. 

The Telakatdhagdthd is a poem in ninety-eight stanzas supposed to have 
been uttered by Kalyaniya Thera who was cast into a cauldron of boiling 
oil by Kalyani Tissa on suspicion of his carrying on an intrigue with his queen. 
It deals with the vanity of human life and the good religion of Buddha. 

The Pajjamadhu was composed by Coliya Dipahkara or Buddhappiya. 
It is a poem of one hundred and forty-four stanzas. It deals with the eulogies 
of Buddha. Its language is Sanskritized Pah. 

The Saddhammopdjana was composed by Buddhasamapiya. It contains 
six hundred and twenty-nine verses dealing with the fundamentals of Buddhism 
in general and the ethical doctrines in particular. 

The Pancagatidipana is a poem of one hundred and fourteen verses. It 
enumerates the deeds performed in this world by body, word, and mind, for 
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which human beings are reborn in one or other of the five conditions of 
life — as human beings, animals, ghosts, gods or hell creatures. 

{vi) Grammars : There is no dearth of Pali grammars in the Pali literature. 
All the grammatical works were written in Ceylon and Burma. Of the gram- 
marians, three deserve special mention. They were Kaccayana, Moggallana 
and Aggavamsa. Kaccayana wrote the first Pali grammar named Susandhikappa. 
Many suttas of this work agree closely with those of the Sanskrit Katantravyd- 
katana. The Maharupasiddhi, Bdldvatdra, and the like were composed on the 
basis of Kaccayana’s suttas. The Payogasiddhi, Padasddhana, and others were 
composed on the system of Moggallana’s grammar. The famous Cullasaddaniti. 
was composed on the system of the famous Saddaniti of Aggavamsa. There were, 
besides, many grammars written by eminent teachers later on. 

(vii) Works on Rhetoric and Metrics: The number of works on this subject 
is very small. The few that we have were written on the model of Sanskrit works. 
They do not, however, exhibit any originality or profound knowledge of 
the authors concerned. A brief account of the treatises that are available at 
present is given below: 

The Subodhdlankdra is the only noteworthy work on rhetoric. It was written 
by the distinguished dcariya, Sangharakkhita of Ceylon, on the pattern of 
Dandin’s Kdpyddarh. It contains three hundred and sixty-seven verses divided 
into five chapters. The life of Buddha has been illustrated by the figures of 
speech herein. 

The Vuttodaya is the most notable work on metrics. It was also written by 
Sangharakkhita in imitation of the Sanskrit works dealing with metrics. 
The Kdmandaki, Chandoviciti, Kavisdra-pakaratjM, and Kavisdra-tikdnissaya are other 
works on this subject. 

{viii) Lexicons: In Pali literature we have also lexicographical works, 
written on the pattern of Sanskrit lexicons. We are told that the Vevacanahara 
of the Metti-pakarai}a containing synonyms may be regarded as the early model 
of the Pali lexicon. The two most well-known lexicons are the Abhidhdnappa- 
dipikd and the Ekakkhara-kosa. 

The Abhidhdnappa-dipikd was written by the distinguished monk, Moggallana 
of Ceylon, in the twelfth century a.d. It is divided into three parts. 

The Ekakkhara-kosa was composed by Saddhammakitti, a student of Ariya- 
vaihsa in the sixteenth century a.d. It was also modelled on the Sanskrit works 
of the similar type. 

The Pali literature is, indeed, vast and rich in varied compositions. But 
unfortunately it is deficient in drama or novel, strictly so-called. There are, 
however, some suttas like the Brahmajdla-Sutta, Sdmanftaphala-Sutta, Sakkapanha- 
Sutta and the Mahdparinibbdna-Suttanta which exhibit vividly dramatic settings. 
In the Segdthavagga of the Samyutta Nikdya we come across stage action. It seems 
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that one Devaputta appears therein to test Buddha’s knowledge and retires 
and another appears on the stage. It shows that there are ample dramatical 
materials in the Pali literature although there is no dramatical work. As to 
novel, the historical narratives contained in the Mahaparinibbana-Suttanta, the 
Milindapanha, the Uddnavatthu, and the Visdkhavatthu are of special literary 
merit. 

Lastly, it is worth noting that the contribution of Pali towards Indian 
history and culture is unique and unparalleled. As a literary language, Pali 
shows some remarkable points of agreement with the Jaina Ardha-MagadhI 
and with the languages of the inscriptions of A^oka. Modern Indian languages, 
such as Bengali, Oriya, Assamese, Hindi, Marathi, Maithili, and the like as well 
as the languages of the neighbouring countries of India, e.g. Burmese, 
Ceylonese, Siamese, and others, contain ample material traceable directly or 
indirectly to Pali. 


BUDDHIST SANSKRIT 

Like the Pali Tipitaka, there is also the Tripitaka in Buddhist Sanskrit 
consisting of Agama, Vinaya, and Abhidharma. But a complete set of the 
Tripitaka is still a desideratum. Some of them exist in fragments of manu- 
scripts and others are lost beyond recall. Fortunately, some fragments of 
manuscripts of the Tripitaka of the Sarvastivada school, one of the main 
branches of Hinayana Buddhism, composed in Buddhist Sanskrit have been 
discovered in Central Asia and Gilgit (now in Pakistan). 

As regards the characteristics of Buddhist Sanskrit, it may be observed 
here that there was a class of Buddhist writers of Sanskrit who paid more 
attention to meanings than to correct forms. In other words, they cared more 
for sense than for forms. And the consequence was that their writings abounded 
in grammatical and other irregularities. 

HINAYANA BUDDHIST SANSKRIT TEXTS 

The Agama as mentioned above is divided into four books entitled Dirghd- 
gama, Madhyamdgatna, Samyuktdgama and Ekottardgama, corresponding to 
the four Pali Mkdjpas, viz. Dlgha Mikdya, Majjhima Mk^a^ Samjmtta Mkdya and 
Anguttara Mkdya. 

The Dlrghdgama consists of thirty sutras only as against thirty-four in Pali. 
Among the sutras, the fragments of the Sangiti and Atdndtiya Sutras have been 
discovered in Central Asia. The Madhyamdgatna contains two hundred and 
twenty sutras as against one hundred and fifty of the Pali text. The manu- 
script fragments of the Updli and Suka Sutras have only been discovered. The 
Samyuktdgama is divided into fifty chapters. It contains a larger number of 
sStras than those of the Pali text. The manuscript fragments of the Pravdram, 
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Candropama and Sakti Sutras have been discovered in Central Asia. The Ekottard- 
gama contains fifty-two chapters, while the Pali text contains eleven nipdtas 
{ekddasakanipdta) consisting of one hundred and sixty-nine chapters. The 
manuscript fragments of the Pankadkd^ the Purnikd and other sutras have 
been discovered in Central Asia. The manuscript fragments of the Ksudrakd- 
gama of this school corresponding to the Pali Khuddaka Mikdya have not 
yet been discovered. Fortunately, a complete copy of the Dhammapada as also 
a few fragments of the Sthaviragdthd have been discovered. 

The Vinaya Pitaka contains four divisions — Vinayavibhanga^ VinayavastUy 
Vinaya-ksudrakavastu and Vinaya-uttaragrantha. The Vinayavibhanga corresponds 
to the Suttavibhanga^ the Vinayavastu to the Khandhdkas, i.e. the Mahdvagga 
and portions of the Cullavagga^ the Vinaya-ksudrakavastu and the Vinaya-uttara- 
grantha to the Cullavagga and Parivdrapdtha respectively. The Vinayavastu is 
further divided into seventeen chapters. The Vinaya-ksudrakavastu and the 
Vinaya-uttaragrantha contain various minor rules of the Vinaya. Of the Tripitaka 
texts of the Sarvastivada school a large number of manuscript fragments of 
the Vinaya Pitaka only have been discovered in Central Asia and Gilgit. 

The Abhidharma Pitaka of the Sarvastivada school has seven treatises®^ like 
the Theravadins. The Jndna-prasthdna by Aryakatyayaniputra : it is divided 
into eight sections covering forty-four chapters and deals with the praticya-samut- 
pdda, the faculties of organs, the question of final emancipation, etc. The 
Sangltiparydya by Mahakausthila : it deals with eka-dharmas (all beings living 
on food etc.), dvi-dharmas (mind and matter — ndma-rupd) up to panca-dharmas 
(five skandhas)^ five balas and the like. The Prakaranapdda by Sthavira Vasumitra : 
it treats of the five dharmas^ i.e. rupa, citta^ caitya-dharma^ cittaviprayukta-samkdra^ 
asamskrta-dharmay ten kinds of knowledge, twelve organs and objects, etc. The 
Vijndnakdya by Sthavira Devasarma: it was composed 100 years after Buddha’s 
mahdparinirvdm and deals with Maudgalyayana’s opinion ^houtpudgalas^ indriyas^ 
cittas, klehs^ vijndnas^ bodhyangas^ etc. The Dhdtukdya by Purna: it was rendered 
into Chinese by Hiuen-tsang in a.d. 663. Pali Dhdtukathdha,^ nothing in common 
with the present treatise. The Dharmaskandha by Arya Sariputra: it treats of five 
precepts, srotdpannas^ four sorts of purity as to Buddha, Dharma, Sangha and 
slluy four stages of hdmanyaphala^ four dryavarhsas^ etc. The Prajnapti-sdstra by 
Arya Maudgalyayana : in this book the instruction about the world {loka- 
prajnapti) belonging to the Abhidharma-mahdsdstra is supplied. It is to be men- 
tioned here that these seven Abhidharma texts have nothing in common 
with the seven Pali Abhidhamma texts, except as to their total number. 

The Mahdvastu is one of the most important works belonging to the school 
of Hinayana. It is undoubtedly an encyclopaedia of Buddhist legends and 
doctrines. It claims to be the first book of the Vinaya Pitaka of the Lokottara- 

25 They are available in Chinese translations only. 
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vada, a branch of the Mahasahghika school. It agrees with the Pali Mdana- 
kathd in that it treats the life of Buddha in three sections. It also corresponds to 
that part of the Vinaya Pitaka which recounts the history of the rise of the 
Sahgha. The doctrines and stories found in it breathe the spirit of the Puranas 
testifying to the interrelation existing between the Buddhist and Brahmapical 
schools of thought. Though largely written in Buddhist Sanskrit, its language 
is not uniform. The arrangement of the topics discussed in this work is most 
disorderly and the text is full of repetitions. It, however, preserves many old 
traditions and old versions of texts which appear in the Pali canon,®® Its language 
and style of composition seem to suggest that the work must have been written 
as early as the first or second century b.o., even though it was enlarged in the 
third or fourth century a.d. and perhaps still later, by accretions and inter- 
polations. 

Apart from those mentioned above, this school has to its credit a large 
number of works under the caption Avadana literature which comprises the 
Jdtakamdla, the Avaddnasataka, the Divyavaddna, the Avaddna-kalpalatd, etc. 
Another important treatise, the Ahhidharma-kosa-vydkhyd, a commentary on 
the Abhidhama-kosa, belongs to this school. 

The Jdtakamdld, also called Bodhisattvavaddna, is the work of Arya Sura. It 
gives in thirty-four the stories of the past lives of Buddha as Bodhisattva 

and illustrates the value of the pdramitds (perfections) essential for the attain- 
ment of Buddhahood. The Pali Jdtaka and the texts like the Cariydpitaka and 
the Apaddna are the sources of these stories. A few of them are to be found in the 
frescoes in the Ajanta caves and Bharut stupas. The Avaddnaiataka {c. second 
century a.d.) is a collection of a hundred avaddms or tales of heroic acts 
which inculcate the doctrine of Karma, i.e. evil deeds produce evil fruits, while 
good acts good fruits. It is put into ten groups (vargas) comprising ten stories 
each. Many of the stories narrated herein recur in other collections of avaddnas 
including a few in the Pali Apaddna. The Dioydvaddna contains thirty-eight 
avadmas. The stories are written by various authors; some of them contain 
a large number of grammatical irregularities while others are in genuine kdvya 
style. It has many legends in common with the Pali canon. The collection as 
a whole could not be written earlier than the fourth century a.d. The Avaddna- 
kalpalatd is the work of the Kashmirian poet, Ksemendra. It contains 107 legends 
to which another was added by his son. It is held in high esteem in Tibet, It 
inculcates the doctrine of Karma and presents the Buddhist propensity to self- 
sacrifice in an impressive way. 

Thus the famous legend of Siddhartha’s departure, abhm^krama^, may find a parallel with the 
account in the MtgjMma Nikaya. There are also versions of the KkuddakorpSpia, Pabbqjja, Padhana, and 
Khaggmisaait suttas firom the Sidtanipsta, of the Sahassasagga &om the Dhmnmapada, of the MahSgovinda- 
SuUa from the Digha Mkaya, of the Dtghmakha-Sutta from the Majjkma Mkaya, and of the Mara- 
saiiiyuita from the Smhyutta Mkaya. 
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MAHAYANA BUDDHIST SANSKRIT TEXTS 

We now turn to the works which belong to the Mahayana school whose 
contribution to Indian thought is indeed unique. It had also an extensive litera- 
ture of its own. Of the numerous Mahayana works, nine books, ‘so-called 
nine Dharmas’, which are held in great reverence, deserve to be specially 
noted inasmuch as they trace the origin and development of Mahayana as 
also point out its fundamental teachings. They are: Astasdhasrika Prajnapdramitd, 
Saddharmapundarika-Sutra, Lalitavistara, Lankavatdra, Suvar^aprabhdsa, Gan^avyuka, 
Tathagata-guhyaka, Samadhiraja and DaJabhumtsvaia. They are also known as 
Vaipulya-Sutras. The Prajmparamitas belong to the earliest Mahayana sUtras and 
are considered to be the most holy and the most valuable of all Mahayana 
works. They are further of great importance from the point of view of religion. 
Of the different recensions of the Prajmparamitas, the Astasdhasrika Prajndpdramitd 
is probably the earliest. The Saddharmapundarika-Sutra is the most important 
Mahayana s&tra and as a work of literature it stands foremost. It deals with 
the characteristic peculiarities of Mahayana and is more devotional. It is 
the main scripture of a few sects in China and Japan. The Lalitavistara is a 
biography of Buddha, more superman than man. In twenty-seven chapters, the 
text gives us an account of the Buddha legend up to the sermon of Varaiiasi, 
embodying in it all the germs of an epic. It exhibits all the remarkable features 
of Mahayana.®’ From the points of view of the history of religion and litera- 
ture, it is of immense value to us. The Lankavatdra, which is one of the latest 
books of this group, presents us with valuable material for the study of 
the early Yogacara system. It teaches Vijnanavada. According to it, nothing 
exists but thought. The Suvarriaprabkasa-Sutra is also one of the later Mahayana 
works. A few fragments of this work have been discovered in Central Asia. 
It is both philosophical and ethical. Tantric rituals are further referred to 
herein. It is very popular in Mahayana Buddhist countries. The Gandavyuha 
which is not yet available in Sanskrit corresponds to the Chinese translation 
of the Avatarhsaka which comes just after the Satasdhasrika Prajndpdramitd and 
Astasahasrika Prajndpdramitd. It depicts the wanderings of the youth Sudhana 
who attained the highest knowledge through the advice of Bodhisattva Samanta- 
bhadra. It is quoted several times in the Siksd-samuccaya. At the end of the 
Gandavyuha, there are a few verses which are used even at the present day for 
purposes of worship in all the Mahayana Buddhist countries. The Tathdgata- 
guhyaka, which probably belonged to the seventh century a.d., contains Maha- 
yana teachings mingled with elements of Tantricism. It is regarded as one of 
the authoritative works on the earliest Tantras. The Samddhircja-Suira which is 

It, however, originally contained the biography of Buddha for the Sarvastivadins of the 
Hinayana. It is probable that the present text is ‘a recast of an older KBnayana text. . .enlarged and 
embellished in the spirit of the Mahaj^a.’ Of. HIL, Vol II, p 252. 
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also one of the works of later Mahayana siUras lays the greatest emphasis on 
meditation for the attainment of perfect knowledge. It also enumerates 
the practices necessary for developing the mental state. The Dasabhumthara 
contains an exposition of the ten stages of spiritual progress essential for the 
attainment of Buddhahood (enlightenment). 

PURE SANSKRIT TEXTS 

The Buddhist literature was further enriched by a galaxy of eminent 
scholars. Prominent among them were A^vaghosa, Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, 
Asanga, Vasubandhu, Sthiramati, Dihnaga, Vasumitra, Dharmapala, Dharma- 
kirti, Santideva and Santaraksita. Their works were composed in pure Sanskrit 
and mainly on Buddhist philosophy and logic. Some of them are available 
in Sanskrit and others are preserved in Tibetan and Chinese translations. 
Let us deal with some of the important works now extant: 

The Buddha-carita and the Saundarananda are the two important poetical 
works composed by Asvaghosa. The former is a mahakdvya extant only in 
seventeen cantos in Sanskrit today.®® It gives us an account of the life and 
work of Buddha from his days in the royal palace till the conversions in 
Varanasi.®® It is for the first time that, the life and teachings of Buddha have been 
depicted by a real poet in a true hdvya style. The mythological traditions and the 
pre-Buddhist philosophical system of the then India are also mentioned herein. 
The latter is also connected with Buddha’s life-story, but actually it narrates the 
love-story of Nanda, Buddha’s half-brother, who was ordained as a monk by 
Buddha, and his beautiful wife Sundari. The Sanputra-prakarai}at a drama in nine 
acts, is the oldest dramatic work extant in Sanskrit literature. 

The Madhyamika-sdstra, popularly known as the Madhyamika-kdrikd, can 
certainly be called Nagarjuna’s masterpiece. It presents in a systematic manner, 
in twenty-seven chapters, the philosophy of the Madhyamika school. It 
teaches sunyata (the indescribable absolute) to be the sole reality. This work 
alone is enough to show what a mastermind Nagarjuna was and how he 
shines in solitary splendour among the intellectuals of this country, past and 
present. 

CatvMataka of Aryadeva, which is available in Sanskrit at present, is next 
in importance to Nagarjuna’s Madhyamika-kdrikd. It contains four hundred 
kdtikds (verses) and is one of the principal works of the Madhyamika philosophy. 

The Togdedra-bhumi-sdstra by Asanga in its original Sanskrit form has been 
discovered by Rahul Sankrityayana. It is divided into seventeen bhumis 

2® It is often claimed that the first thirteen cantos were composed by the poet himself. Gf, HIL, 
op, citf p, 259. 

Tibetan and Chinese translations of the text, each having as many as twenty-eight cantos, run, 
however, up to the mahaparinirva^a of Buddha. 
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(chapters) and describes in detail the path of discipline according to the 
Yogacara school. 

The Vimsikd and the Trimsikd of Vasubandhu, containing twenty and 
thirty kdrikds respectively, are the basic works of the Vijnanavada system of 
thought. Both repudiate all belief in the reality of the objective world, main- 
taining that citta {cittamdtra) or vijndna {vijndnarndtra) is the only reality. 

The Mydyapravesa of Dihnaga, the father of Indian logic, is a monumental 
work on logic. It deals with different types of terms, viz. paksa^ sddhya^ 
drstdntas (examples), etc. for demonstration and refutation of fallacies. Percep- 
tion and inference have also been discussed herein for self-understanding. 

The Nydyabindu by Dharmakirti is regarded as one of the important works 
on logic. It is divided into three chapters: (i) piatyaksa (perception), {ii) svdr- 
thdnumdna (inference for one’s own self), and (Hi) pardrthdnumdna (inference 
for the sake of others) . 

The Siksd-samuccaya is a work of Santideva. It is a compendium of Buddhist 
doctrines. It consists mainly of quotations and extracts from various Buddhist 
sacred works. It is a manual of Mahayana Buddhism consisting of nineteen 
chapters. It deals with the following subjects: faith, restraint, avoidance of evil, 
sacrifice of the body, application of merit, duty of self-preservation, tlie snare 
of Mara, the Buddhist Satan, truthfulness, rules of decency, evil of talkativeness, 
contemplation of thought, good conduct, and so on. The Bodhicarydvatdra^ 
another work of Santideva, is an important and popular religious-cum-philo- 
sophical work of Mahayana Buddhism. According to Winternitz,^® it is desig- 
nated as the entrance into the bodhi life, i.e. into tihie way of life leading to en- 
lightenment. According to this text, the perfect charity {ddna-pdramitd) is not 
an actual deliverance of the world from poverty, but an intention for such 
deliverance. It is a grace of the spirit. Poverty here means misery due to worldly 
desire. The purity of will is the greatest of all virtues and the foundation of all. 
The perfect conduct {Ma-pdramitd) consists essentially in the will not to hurt 
any living being. 

The Tattva^sangraha of Santaraksita is an important philosophical work. 
It criticizes vaiious other philosophical systems of his time — Buddhist and 
non-Buddhist. 


TANTRIG BUDDHISM 

In the course of time, Mahayana Buddhism underwent profound changes 
yielding place to a new form of Mahayana, commonly known as the Mantra- 
yana or Tan trie Buddhism. Mantras^ dhdmnis^ mudrds and mandalas and 
other Tantric rites gradually crept in to this new system. Later, there appeared 
Vajrayana, Sahajayana and Kalacakrayana from this system. A vast litera- 

30 Cf. HIL, op, eit, p. 370. 
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ture on Tantricism also grew up. It is still popular and exerts a great influence 
over the spiritual life of the people of some parts of Asia including India. 
Most of these works are extant in Tibetan translations. A few of them that are 
available are discussed below. 

The Jnamsiddhi, a work on Vajrayana, points out that bodhicitta (thought 
of enlightenment) is really the vyra (invincible). When it would attain the 
nature of vajra (diamond), a meditating monk would then attain enlightenment 
(bodhi). The Dohakoh and Carya0,ti (in Old Bengali) give us a fair idea about 
the meditational practices of the Sahajayana system. The Lagkukalacakra-tantra- 
raja-Ukd or the Vimalaprabhd-fika furnishes us with the doctrinal views of the 
Kalacakra system. The language used in these Tantric texts is technically 
known as the sandhyd-bhasd having two meanings — esoteric and exoteric. 

As it has been indicated, Tibetan has an enormous mass of Buddhist litera- 
ture, Buddhist Sanskrit and Pure Sanskrit, originals of which are lost. It is 
contained in the Kanjur and Tanjur, the two principal divisions of the Tibetan 
literature. The study of Tibetan is, therefore, a necessity for a proper under- 
standing of our glorious heritage. Those who want to know the history of 
literature and culture of ancient India can in no way neglect these Tibetan 
translations. 

The Chinese canon, another vast store of Buddhist literature, preserves 
in translation many works of the various schools of Buddhist thought. 
The works embedded in the Chinese canon are of course of a very 
varying nature. Although it consists of works of very unequal merits and 
translated at different periods, its value as a storehouse of Buddhism cannot 
be doubted. An idea of the number of texts contained in the canon can be 
had from the catalogues of Nanjio and Hobogirin. 

It is apparent from the foregoing discussion that Buddhist literature 
is the mainstream of Buddhist thought and culture. It contains works 
chiefly of religious nature. Considered from the point of view of antiquity, 
these works of Buddhist literature stand unparalleled for their sublime 
thought, super-intellectual treatment and imique literary excellences. They 
may easily be compared with the best productions of European literature. 
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SANSKRIT KAVYA LITERATURE : A GENERAL SURVEY 

'^HE earliest writings that have come down to us in Sanskrit, the Rg-Vedic 

hymns, are in the form of poetry; even the Sanskrit name for a poet, kavi, 
has come down from the Rg-Veda. The oldest form of prose is also in Sanskrit 
and is found in that part of Vedic literature called the Brahmanas, where 
several examples of old narrative composition are found. The two great epic 
sagas of the heroic age, the Rdmdyaiia and the Mahdbkdrata, are called kavyas 
(poems), and are described as the model and source of all later literary creations. 
Of these two, the Rdmdyar^a is more specifically called the ddikdvya (the first 
poem) ; in it all the characteristics seen in the later classical poems are already 
present. For theme and treatment, for metres and their variations, for style, and 
for the portrayal of characters and emotions, the classical authors of Mvyas took 
Valmiki, the ddikavi, as their gxiide. 

What die earliest classical poems in Sanskrit were we cannot say; but tradi- 
tion treats Panini as the author of a long poem whose name, alternatively 
given as JdmhavaM-vijaya and Pdtdla-vijaya, is found in later anthologies, together 
vtith some of his stray verses. Panini, who lived between 500 and 350 b.g., is the 
author of the first systematic grammar. In his grammatical aphorisms (IV. 3. 
87-88), Panini refers to, and names, certain old works which appear to be narra- 
tives in verse or prose. Another grammarian, Katyayana (also known as Vara- 
rud), who added critical and supplemental dicta to Papini’s aphorisms, classi- 
fied these narrative works as dkhydm and dMydyikd. Katyayana probably lived 
in the third century b.c. 

Patanjali (second century B.a.), in his extensive scholium on both these 
grammarians, names as examples several old narratives. He also says (IV. 3. 
101) that Katyayana (Vararuci) himself wrote a poem, Vdraruca-kdvyam, which, 
according toRajaiekhara (c. a.d. 900), was called In his Srngdra- 

prakdia, Bhoja (a.d, 1018-63), quotes a half-verse by Katyayana which is a 
poetical fancy on the river Ganga. Patanjali’s writings are full of material 
which reflects the active and wide cultivation of poetry. He quotes verses, or 
parts of verses, which can only be from older poems, and he quotes verses in a 
variety of metres, including the more rare ones. So, the evidence from Patanjali, 
taken together with the evidence found in the early treatise on prosody, the 
Chanda^-Sutra by Pingala (second century b.o.), attests to an early efflorescence 
of lyric poetry of extraordinary range and expressiveness. 

A highly developed dramatic literature is vouched for in the early Mauryan 
age (324-187 b.c.), and drama, especially Sanskrit drama, naturally pre- 
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supposes the cultivation of poetry. The earliest elaborate treatise on drama is 
Bharata’s J^dtya-iastra. Its nucleus goes back to the pre-Paninian JVata-Sutras, 
and it grew into full shape in the period between the second century b.g. and 
the second century a.d. It deals with the text of drama as kdvja, and is a work 
on poetics as much as on dramaturgy. It demonstrates a rich variety of metres 
with lyrical names, figures of speech, alliteration, and rhyme, and other stylistic 
features; it even gives examples of lyrical verse used as songs on the stage. All 
this shows that Bharata knew a highly developed art of poetic composition, and 
it shows too that there was a considerable output of literature in this field. The 
fact of the widespread and effective practice of poetry and drama on the themes, 
thoughts, and teachings of the Vedic and epic tradition is borne out by another 
phenomenon, that of the early Buddhist writers borrowing the medium of 
Sanskrit poetry and drama for the propagation of their new faith. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE KAVYA STYLE : ASVAGH0§A AND KALIDASA 

The ideology bequeathed to the classical poets by Vyasa and Valnuki, was 
the projection through the mahdkdvja (the epic or long poem) of the personality 
and the heroic acts of one of exalted nature [dhlroddtta) , one who was a ruler- 
sage [rdjarsi) , and an upholder of dharma. In the centuries immediately before 
and after Christ, the new Buddhist authors, some of whom were Brahmanas, 
turned to the existing literary resources for the propagation of their faith. The 
technique and ideology of the Brahmanical itihdsa-purdm literature and of the 
Sanskrit poem, play, hymn, and gnomic poetry came to be reflected in the 
Buddhalogical literature that then arose, viz. the Mahavasiu ‘The Great Theme’, 
which was a biography of Buddha; and the Lalitavisiara, an elaboration of 
the lild (sport or play) of Buddha. Apart from parallels and echoes, even the 
actual names of the two epics occur in these works. The best among these 
Buddhist poets is Asvaghosa who lived in the first or second century a.d. He 
was formerly a Brahmana of Saketa, and he wrote two mahdkdvyas and at least 
one play. One of his two mahdkdvyas is the Buddha-carita, a life of Buddha. 
The full text of this work, in twenty-eight cantos, is available in a Chinese 
translation made in the beginning of the fifth century, and also in Tibetan trans- 
lation. The Sanskrit manuscript that has survived has only a little over thirteen 
cantos. 

Saundaramnda, an earlier poem by Asvaghosa, is available in complete 
Sanskrit form. At the end of the work tlie author states that it is a kdvya, but it 
is written mainly for the sake of mokm and vyupaidnti (spiritual effort and the 
attainment of peace), the poetic character added to the theme being merely 
Hke the honey used to make a bitter medicine palatable (XVIII. 63). 

It is difficult to estimate the amount of didactic material in the Buddha-carita, 
although the poet narrates the whole life of Buddha. In the Saundaramnda, 
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however, the end part is given over mostly to exhortations relating to moral and 
spiritual discipline. Yet it is a poetical work, relating how Buddha converted 
his half-brother Nanda who was engrossed with love for his beautiful wife 
Sundari. At the end of the poem, the poet asks the reader to blow off the poetic 
dust and take the embedded spiritual gold (XVIII. 64) ; but Asvaghosa's poetry 
is too substantial to be thus blown away. In metrical variety and polish, in verbal 
effects, in striking similes which are sometimes given in a series, in picturesque 
descriptions, and in language and grammar, he shows an all-round mastery of 
technique. In both poems the influence of the Rdmdyana is patent throughout; 
and in the Buddha-carita^ where the figure of Buddha is drawn on the model 
of Rama, his admiration for Valmiki finds pointed expression. 

Following Asvaghosa, some other Buddhist poets applied the Sanskrit kdvya 
medium to two other classes of works on Buddha, the Jatakas and the 
Avadanas, the cycle of his lives and his exploits, in prose and in hymns. Of the 
prose are the Kalpand-manditaka by Kumaralata, the Avaddna-sataka [c, a.d. 
100), the Divydvaddna (r. second century a.d.), and tht Jdtaka-mdld by Arya Sura. 
Among the hymns are two by a poet named Matrceta, one in a hundred and 
fifty verses, and the other in four hundred. These are the Satapancdsatikd-stotra 
and the Catushtakastotra, both of which are simple but intense expressions of 
devotion to Buddha. Little is known about Matrceta and he is sometimes 
identified with Asvaghosa. 

The continuity of the kdvya style is seen not only in its reflection in the field 
of Buddhism, but also in the inscriptions of the early centuries of the Christian 
era. However, the earliest poems in the mainjcurrent of the Vedic and epic 
traditions that we have are those of the great Kalidasa. The perfection we find 
in his works, and his mention of predecessors in both poetry and drama,, bear 
out an unbroken output of kdvyas^ all of which have been lost. For example, 
Kalidasa mentions as one of his predecessors in drama, Saumilla, who is re- 
membered in later literature as the joint author, with one Ramila, of a work 
called Sudraka-kathd, Another work also called Sudraka-kathd^ by Pancasikha, 
an old name in Sanskrit literature, is cited by Bhoja. 

Between Asvaghosa and Kalidasa there is frequent correspondence in ideas 
and expression. The Buddhist poet has generally been taken as the earlier of 
the two, the latter being taken as the borrower. On this and on other counts, 
Kalidasa is usually held to be a poet of the golden Gupta age of Hindu revival, 
whatever this may mean. Yet the specific poetic character of Kalidasa as against 
the mixed mission of Asvaghosa, and Kalidasa’s undoubted artistic superiority, 
make one hesitate to subscribe readily to the theory that Kalidasa was indebted 
to the Buddhist philosopher. Moreover, the fact that Kalidasa refers in Megha-- 
duia to Vidisa as a capital city, and in Mdlavikdgnimitra to Agnimitra as a 
contemporary ruler, has induced several Indian scholars to place Kalidasa, 
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the kavi-sdnabhauim (sovereign among poets), in the Sunga age which was 
equally an age of Hindu revival. 

However, whether he lived in the Sunga age or the Gupta, whether he was 
a native of Ujjain or of any other place, Kalidasa is a national poet, a poet of all 
time. There is hardly a part of India which he has not mentioned with affec- 
tion; and in his compositions he has embodied the enduring ideals of the Indian 
conception of life, which embraces life in aU its aspects and which is formulated 
in the Sruti (scriptures which record revealed knowledge) and in the Smrti 
(other scriptures based on the Sruti). So well has Kalidasa done this that to this 
day he stands as the authentic voice of the culture in which his genius flowered, 
as much as any rsi (ancient sage) or dcdrya (later philosopher). It is not surpris- 
ing that a philosopher like Kumarila quotes him. Kalidasa depicted in his 
poetry the well-rounded philosophy of human endeavour, and all the different 
aspects were harmonized in a scheme which led by stages to the sumrmm bomm 
of a rich life fully lived. This truth is apt to be overlooked when one looks at 
his achievements in the lyrical aspects of his poetry or in his portrayals of love. 
Yet here he did not fail to emphasize that the physical is ephemeral and has to 
be made spiritual and enduring. It is through the fire of suffering together that 
this is achieved, and also in the fulfilment which ties the two hearts in an in- 
separable common bond, the child, an image of the two in one. 

THE WORKS OF KALIDASA 

Kalidasa began with a short poem, Rtusathhdra, describing the cycle of 
seasons, one canto being devoted to each of the six ftus (seasons). The descrip- 
tions are addressed by a lover to his beloved; each season, with its varying 
sights and sounds, augments his love; the cycle culminating appropriately in 
the spring. 

Megkaduta is a singular testimony to the endless creativity of the poet’s 
imagination. Here he gives to the airy nothing of a cloud any number of forms 
and functions, making the cloud a partner and participant in all sorts of human 
experiences fancied by a fertile, love-laden mind. There is perhaps an auto- 
biographical touch when Kalidasa writes about a separated lover; the lover 
from the north is sojourning in the south, and through the cloud (megha) as a 
messenger {duta) sends a message to his beloved in the north. This is one of the 
works in which are clearly seen the poet’s knowledge and love of different 
parts of the country, the beauty spots, the cities, rivers, mountains, shrines, 
and so on. 

In the mahdkdoya class he wrote two poems, the shorter, Kumdra-sambkava 
in eight cantos and the longer, Raghuvamsa, in nineteen cantos. Taking as lead- 
ing characters Siva and Parvati, the prime parents of the universe, Kalidasa 
effectively brings out in Kumdra-sambhava the idea of love triumphing through 
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tapas (austerity) and fulfilling itself in the birth of a heroic son, the one who is 
to deliver the world firom its sufferings. By a suggestive simile, the poet adores 
in the divine couple the twin principles of vak and artha (word and meaning) 
which are inseparably connected and to which again he pays obeisance in the 
opening verses of Ragkuvathia. Kalidasa introduces the Love-god (Madana) 
as a character, bums his gross nature, and resurrects him in a sublime form. 
Its message and meaning apart, Kumara-sanibkava is an illustration of the poet’s 
descriptive powers ; he describes the beauty of P^vati, of the forest in the bloom 
and gaiety of spring, and of the grandeur of the Himalayas. Indeed, it is in 
Kalidasa that we realize to what an extent the Himalayas occupy the Indian 
mind. 

Raghmmda is a work that is studied by begiimers in Sanskrit, yet it contains 
the fullest statement of the poet’s mind affording enjoyment and food for 
thought to mature minds. It is the saga of the Solar dynasty, presenting a pageant 
of kings from Dilipa to Agnivarna, through Raghu, and Rama. The work 
opens by setting forth the high ideals of this godly race, followed by an account 
of the lives and deeds of individual kings as they embodied those ideals. Taking 
the work as a whole, however, there may be seen behind it a deeper plan. It 
shows how each of the purusdrthas (the scheme of life’s eternal values), dharma, 
arthai kama, and moksa, is exemplified in one or another of the lives of these 
kings. 

The first king of the dynasty to be mentioned in Raghuvaihda is Dilipa. Dilipa 
tends a divine cow in order to gain a son befitting the race, and to this end 
performs sacrifices. He may be taken as exemplifying the first and foremost 
purusdrtha, dharma (duty in the sense of contributing to the progress and well- 
being of the individual and society). The son, Raghu, is bom. He conquers the 
whole country and its neighbourhood. In this, he exemplifies artha (wealth). 
But he also exemplifies another aspect of artha, the aspect which says that the 
purpose of material gain is fulfilled only when it is given away to the deserving. 
Raghu performs the visvajit (universal conquest) sacrifice and gives away all 
his possessions. Next, kdma (worldly pleasure) is illustrated in an accoxmt of the 
romantic life of Aja, Raghu’s son, and the premature death of Aja’s beloved 
queen, Indumati, which leads the grief-stricken king to give up his life. Moksa 
(spiritual salvation), the highest in t\i& purusartha series, is exemplified in Rama, 
Raghu’s great-grandson. Rama is none other than Sri Haii, Ramabhidhano 
Harih, and he is described 9S jagat-prathama-mangala (the primary source of the 
world’s welfare). The final act in the story of this great race, as seen in the life 
of the profligate Agnivar^ia, the last king, exemplifies the progressive deterio- 
ration of values in the cycle of ages. The poet does not, however, end his poem 
on this tragic note, but in his last lines sets out the hope of future regeneration 
(XIX. 57). 
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Canto IV of Raghmanda concerns Raghu’s digvijaya (conquest in all direc- 
tions) and it brings out the idea of a country being under one cakravartin 
(emperor). In the cantos depicting Rama’s story, we observe the poet’s intimate 
knowledge of Valmiki’s epic and the artistry with which he introduces a gem 
here and a gem there within the framework of the adikavi. The canto which 
depicts Sita’s exile brings out the poet’s powers of pathos; and in his account 
of the birth of the RdmdyarjA and its recital by Lava and Kusa, the poet pays 
homage to the pathikrt (predecessor) to whom he owes so much. One of the 
most remarkable aspects of Kalidasa’s poetry is his use of simile. Similes were 
his forte and in aptness and suggestiveness they are so unique that they have 
been termed upamd Kdliddsasya (Kalidasa’s similes). Taking his style as a whole, 
his expression is distinguished for simplicity and grace, precision and proportion. 

If it was the ddikavi that showed Kalidasa the path, he in turn became the 
model and guide for all subsequent writers, and so he is known as the kavi-kula- 
guru, the prime guru of all poets. All later rmhdkdvyas, and the pattern of their 
treatment, follow his works. His Meghaduta alone has been endlessly imitated, 
and still continues to be imitated. In Sanskrit literary tradition, standing 
together with Kalidasa’s two longer poems are creations of three later poets, 
Bharavi, Magha, and Sriharsa, their poems being the Kirdtdrjuniya, the Sisupdla- 
vadha, and the Naisadhiya-carita respectively. Together, these five poems attained 
special status and came to be referred to as the panca-mahdkdvyas (the great 
pentad). The five poems became part of the regular curriculum of studies, but 
this does not mean that there were no other noteworthy mahdkdvyas in post- 
Kalid^a times. Poems there were, but they have been lost. The Hayagriva-vadha 
by Mentha (sixth century), for example, is known to have existed, since it is 
mentioned in the Rdjatarangini and several verses are cited from it. It is described 
as an ‘outstanding production’. Similarly, Bhamaha, the seventh century 
literary critic and rhetorician, mentions a work called Aimakcaarhh, citing it as 
an exsimple of the Vaidarbhi style of poetry. A close follower of Kalidasa in 
both time and style is the Sinhalese prince Kumaradasa, the author of Jdnaki- 
harai}a. This poem, preserved in Sinhalese paraphrase, was recovered from South 
Indian manuscripts. 

THE kavyas of bhAravi, magha, SrIharsa, SivasvAmin, and others 

Bharavi was a friend of King Kubjavisiiuvardhana {c. 608), the founder of 
the eastern Calukya dynasty of Vengi. He wrote his poem, Kirdtdrjuniya, in the 
Deccan, taking his theme from the Vanaparvan of the Mahdbkdrata. This relates 
the episode of Arjuna doing penance and obtaining firom Siva the divine missil e 
csSisA pddupatdsira, a theme cherished very much at that time as is shown by its 
famous sculptural representation at Mahabalipuram. Bharavi’s greatness as a 
mahdkavi, although resting on a single production, is clearly next only to that 
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of Kalidasa. His work is praised for its artha-gaurava (thought-content), and 
equally notable are his pure poetic gifts well brought out, for example, in the 
pictures he draws of rural life. 

Closely modelled on the Kirdtarjuniya, but more copious, is the work of 
Magha {c. 700), the Sisupdla-vadha, written on a theme from the Sabhapawan 
of the Mahdbhdmta. Magha’s poetic powers are obvious, and the poem is packed 
with learning and displays of skill in using difficult types of composition. This 
characteristic, already seen in Bharavi, gathers momentum in Magha, and, 
through several other works of this class, reaches its climax in Sriharsa’s 
Naisadhiya-carita. 

Before we speak of Sriharsa, however, let us turn to the Kashmiri poets of 
the ninth century. Sivasvamin was the prodigious author of seven mahdkdvyas, 
several plays, songs, and eleven hundred thousand hymns on Siva. Like the 
other Kashmiri intellectuals, he was cosmopolitan in outlook, and wrote a 
mahdkdvya on a Buddhist theme, the Kapphimb^daja. Ratnakara, who was 
called vd^hara (lord of speech), wrote Haramjaya, a mahdkdvya in fifty cantos on 
a Saivite theme. Anandavardhana (ninth century) was an eminent aesthete; 
he established the doctrine that d/wani (suggestion) was the essence of poetic 
expression. He wrote the Arjum-carita. Abhinanda, the son of the gifted Kashmiri 
logician Jayanta, put into mahdkdvya form the story of Bana’s Kddamban. In 
Bengal at that time, tmder the patronage of the Pala kings, there was another 
Abhinanda. An even more distinguished poet, he wrote a Rdmacarita, but 
so far it has been only partly recovered. The greatest of the lost mahdkdvyas 
of this period, quotations from which stimulate an appetite for more, is Hara- 
vildsa written by Rajasekhara whose works are so versatile and encyclopaedic. 
In Kashmir, the critic and polymath Ksemendra (eleventh century) wrote 
four long poems and a shorter one summarizing the stories of the Rdmdyana, 
the Mahdbhdrata, the Brhatkathd, the Avaddnas on Buddha, and Bana’s 
Kddamban’, the last of these has not yet been recovered. He also wrote several 
stories of his own, but only one, the Dasdvatdra-carita, is available. In the next 
century, also in Kashmir, another mahakdvya was written. This was Mahkha’s 
Snkar}tha-carita, glorifying Siva. In the last canto the poet gives an informative 
account of his contemporary authors. 

In the twelfth century flourished that unique genius, Sriharsa. He was a 
monistic dialectician, but he also produced several poetic compositions, the 
chief of which was the celebrated Naisadhiya-carita. This work, counted as the 
fifth of the panca-mahdkdvyas, consists of twenty-two long cantos. It presents the 
simple story of Nala and Damayanti, but, being the product of the massive mind 
of Sriharsa, it presents a veritable thesaurus of knowledge and has been correctly 
characterized as vidvadausadha (a tonic for the learned). 

The latter part of the classical period witnessed the composition of many 
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more mahakavyas, but they are all lost and we know only their names since they 
are mentioned in Bhoja’s Srngara-prakdia. Among them is Antaratma-carita, a 
work which introduced a philosophical theme. While philosophical drama was 
already known, this was the first philosophical mahdkavya. 

JAINA POETS IN THE SANSKRIT KAVYA TRADITION 

The Jains were comparatively slow to take up the mahdkavya medium for 
their religion, but once they took to it they strove to excel their Brahmanical 
compeers. Their endeavour was to surpass the Brahmanical works in length, 
in the introduction of learned matter, and in displaying skill in different kinds 
of versification. 

The Vardnga-carita by Jata Simhanandin was written before the middle of 
the eighth century. Two Tamil Jains, Kanakasena Vadiraja and Odayadeva 
VMibhasiihha (eleventh century a.d.) composed the Taiodhara-carita and the 
Ksatra-cuddmarii respectively. In a.d. 978, Viranandin wrote the Candraprabha- 
carita; and in a.d. 988, Asaga wrote the Vardkamdna-carita. Hemacandra (1088- 
1172), who is known as the kalikdla-sarvajna (the know-all of the kaliyuga), 
contributed, among his numerous works which did indeed cover all branches of 
knowledge, the long poem Trisasti-Mdkapurusa-carita, including supplementary 
material at the end. 

Other notable Jaina poems include: Manikya Suri’s Tasodhara-carita (eleventh 
century) ; Vagbhata’s Mmi-nirvai^ (twelfth century) ; Muniratna’s Amamasvdmi- 
carita (twelfth century) ; Ravigupta’s Candraprabha-carita; Haricandra’s Dharma- 
iamdbhyudaya', Devaprabha’s Pandava-carita\ Caritrasundara’s Mahipdla-carita; 
Abhayadeva’s Jayanta-vijaya (1221); Amaracandra’s Bdla-Bhdrata (thirteenth 
century) ; and Vagbhata II’s J^abhadeva-carita and the work quoted by him, 
the Bdjimati-paritydga. 

LATER mahakavyas : gLESA-KAVYAS 

The later history of the pure mahdkavya may be illustrated by specimens 
selected from different regions. Under the PaJas of Bengal, Umapatidhara 
wrote Candracuda-carita. In Orissa, Krenananda produced the Sahrdcydnanda 
on the Nala-Damayanli story. In Andhra, Agastya Pan(^ta (thirteenth centiiry), 
under the Kakatiyas, composed the Bdla-Bhdrata; and in the same region, under 
another king, Vamianabhatta Bana (beginning of the fifteenth century) wrote 
the J^ddbhyudqya. 

A South Indian, Utpreksavallabha, who flourished earlier, produced a 
new and interesting kind of mahdkavya in his BHksdtana-Miya, In this work 
Siva goes out to receive bhiksd (alms) and he receives it from women of all ages 
and of varying mental states, who go out to make offerings to him. Two other 
leading poets of the Tamil region are Venkatanatha Vedanta DeMka (1268- 
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1369) who wrote Yadaxahhyudaya on the life of Krsna, and Nilakantha Diksita 
(early part of the seventeenth century) who composed Sivalilarmoa, a mahakdvya 
on the legends, well known in Tamil literature, surrounding Madurai and its 
great temple. These two poets belonged to the Sri-Vaisnava school and were 
saroatantra-svatantra (proficient in all aspects of the scriptures). Nilakantha 
Diksita also wrote a poem on the descent of the Ganga, Gangavatarana. His 
contemporary, Rajacudamani Diksita, wrote Rukmini-kalydna, and his pupil, 
Ramabhadra Diksita, wrote the Patanjali-carita. In Karnataka, Vidyacakra- 
vartin III (1291-1342), under the Hoysalas, wrote Rukmi^i-kalydm. In Kerala, 
the writers of mahakdvyas included two prominent poets, Sukumara (fifteenth 
century) who wrote Krsrjavilasa, and Rama Panivada (eighteenth century) 
the author of Ragkaviya and Vismvilasa. 

New interest in the makdkavya form was aroused by the introduction of diverse 
i n novations and experiments. Quite early, a new class of mahakdvya was estab- 
lished in which, through Hesa (double entendre), two distinct stories were told 
in the same set of verses. Stories from the Rdmdyai^a and the Mahdbhdrata, for 
example, were embedded in the same poem. Such poems were called dmsandhdna 
(pursuing the two), the earliest one, which is still known only through a quota- 
tion from it, having been written by that great critic and prose writer Dandin 
of Kanci (seventh century). The earliest and best-known extant poem of 
this class is the dvisandhdna written by Dhanafijaya {c. 1000-1050). Rdghaoa- 
pdndavya, written by Kaviraja from Banavasi at the end of the twelfth century, 
is also well known. 

The skill of writing such poems was improved still further-three to 
seven stories narrated in one poem. Finally, the enthusiasm to display even 
greater ingenuity resulted in poems which told one story when read forwards, 
and another story when read backwards. Poems of this type were called viloma- 
kdvya. 

Kdvya was also used to display erudition or to teach some branch of know- 
ledge. This trend bore early firuit in the famous Bhatti-kdvya. Bhatti (sixth- 
seventh century a.d.) wrote Rdvar^-vadka which achieved the double purpose 
of being a poem and also an illustration of Panini’s grammar and poetics. 
Bhatti’s work again started a class represented by a number of grammar poems, 
the better knowm among these being Rdvamrjmlya by Bhima (or Bhauma); 
Kavi-rahasya by Halayudha (tenth century); and three works from Kerala: 
Subhadrd-harana by someone called Narayana; Vdmdeva-vijeya by Vasudeva; 
and Dkdfu-kdvya by the famous Naxayana Bhat^atiri. Then, asifthese werenot 
enough, Hemacandra, who was equal to any task of learning, worked into his 
poems history, and Sanskrit and Prakrit grammar. One such work was his 
Dvydsrcya-kdvya or Kumdrapdla-carita. Another writer, Jinavallabha, composed 
a hymn on Mahavira which could be read either as Sanskrit or as Prakrit. 
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A comparatively more refreshing and useful innovation took place which 
concerned the subject of a mahdkavya. The story of a Paurapika king was re- 
placed by the story of a historical king or line of kings, and thus resulted the 
historical mahakavya. The background for the development of this trend was 
perhaps created by the historical inscriptions in high-flown Sanskrit, dating 
from about the beginning of the Christian era. In the north, the early Gupta 
inscriptions, and, in the south, the early Cola inscriptions could, indeed, be 
taken as short kavyas. So, too, are the excellent Sanskrit inscriptions of Cambodia 
of this period. 

The earliest historical kavya is Bhuvandbhyudaya by Sahkuka of Kashmir 
(c. 850) which describes a local battle. The first mahakavya of this class is Padma- 
gupta Parimala’s Navasahasahka-carita which is about King Sindhuraja of 
Malava. In the Vikramankadeva-carita, the celebrated Bilha^a deals with 
his patron Calukya Vikramaditya VI of Kalyana (1076-1127). The greatest 
of the historical poems is Rajatarahgitit by Kalhapa (middle of the twelfth 
century) on Kashmir. In it the author sets forth the efforts he made to collect 
evidence and material for his work and the sources he consulted. Among the 
sources mentioned are some historical writings, J^rpavali by Ksemendra and the 
works of Helaraja and Chavillakara which are all lost. Rajataranghjl is not a 
mere chronicle of the names of kings or of political events, but a rich and vivid 
picture of the social and cultural life of the country, including the literary 
contributions of Kashmir. Kalhana’s tradition was carried forward by Jonaraja 
and by Srivara both in the fifteenth century, and was taken up to the time of 
Akbar (1556-1605), by Prajya Bhatta and Suka. 

To write a biographical poem on the royal patron and his family became a 
regular activity for court poets in medieval times, and there is hardly a part of 
India where such historical poems did not arise. In Bengal, Sandhyakara 
Nandin wrote the Rdmacarita which is at the same time a historical kavya relating 
to Pala rule during the period 1070-1120. Chandakavi wrote Prthviraja-vijaya, 
a kavya on Prthviraja of Ajmer. Somesvara’s Kirti-kaumudi, Sukrta-sahkirtana, 
Vastupala-carita, and Vasanta-vilasa form a set of works on the Vaghela kings 
of Gujarat and their minister Vastupala. Nayacandra’s Hammlra-mahdkdvya 
on the Cauhana king of Ranastambhapura describes the king’s heroic stand 
against Alauddin. 

In South India, the tradition of historical kavyas dates from Pallava and Cola 
times. The Mqyuravarma-carita deals with the Kadamba dynasty of Banavasi. 
Rajaraja-carita, now lost, was written round a great Cola monarch and builder; 
Atula’s Mumkavaiida is on the Mstory of North Malabar. The KdkaUya-carita 
by Narasimha dealt with the Kakatiya kings of Warangal in Andhra. The 
great Vijayanagara kingdom of the South, which rose as a bulwark against 
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the advancing tide of Mohammedan rule, was celebrated in a series of bio- 
graphical poems on its successive kings: Gangadevi’s Mathurd-vijaya, or Vlra- 
kampardya-carita, in which the goddess of the South appears in a dream to the 
Vijayanagara prince and asks him to deliver her from the atrocities of the 
Mohammedan invaders; Sdluvdbhyudayahy'R^diXizihB. II; dioA Acyutardyabhyudaya 
by Rajanatha III. 

Another series of poetic accounts of rulers was written on the Telugu rulers 
of the Tanjore offshoot of the Vijayanagara empire. The Telugu ruler Raghu- 
natha Nayaka was the subject of Sdhitya-ratmkara by Yajnanarayana Diksita, 
and also of Raghundthdbhyudaya written by his court poetess Ramabhadramba. 
Maratha power, like that of Vijayanagara, arose from historical necessity and 
consequently inspired many poems and other works on Sivaji, Sambhaji, and 
others. The Sivabhdrata on Sivaji by Paramananda Kavindra is the greatest 
work in this group. Other works were the Sambhurdja-carita and the Rdjardma- 
carita. The Maratha dynasty at Tanjore was celebrated in several biographical 
works of this nature. The largest number of these literary tributes centred round 
Sahaji (168^1710), the foremost ruler and patron of the dynasty. 

The rulers of the various Kerala kingdoms were similarly celebrated in 
poems and plays. The following random selection of works will show that an 
account of some kind of almost all the local dynasties in various parts of the 
country was given by the poets of their courts: Rudra’s Rdstraudhavarhsa-kdvya 
on the Bagulas of Mayuragiri (end of sixteenth century) ; Jdmavijaya by Vani- 
natha on the rulers of the Navanagara (end of sixteenth century) ; Rdmacandra- 
yasah-prabandha by Govindabhatta on the rulers of Bikaner; Krsna Kavi’s 
Isvara-vildsa and Rama’s Jayavamsa-kdvya describing Saiva Jaisingh and lus 
ancestors; and Cetasirhha-kdvya by Balabhadra on Get Singh of VaraniasL 

Mohammedan rulers received similar attention from poets, as the following 
works will show. Mahe^a Thakkura translated Akbarnama into Sanskrit and 
named it Sarvadesa-vrttdntasangraha ; the subject of Rudra Ddnasdha-carita 

is Akbar’s son; while Kirti-samulldsa and the Nabdkhdna-carita by the same 
poet also celebrate Jahangir; in his jYjpamti-garbhita-srUa, Laksnupati narrates 
the events which followed Aurangzeb’s death; Vijayapuri-kathd is on the 
Bijapur Sultans, but is written in bad Sanskrit. 

To these accounts of kings, we may add the biographies of saints, the dijayas, 
in which are described the lives and works of Sankara, Ramanuja, Madhva, 
and others. Works were also produced describing the lives of individual 
scholars and of families of scholars, relating their genealogies, their works, their 
migrations, and so on. Individual merchants or pious persons were also 
given biographical treatment showing that the trend towards biographical 
writing did manifest itself. Unfortunately, however, works of this class have 
remained in unmerited neglect. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL AND RHYMED KAVYAS AND KAVYAS IN PROSE 

Originally, geographical accounts were closely linked with cosmogony and 
pilgrimage, the earliest form being seen in the treatment of hhuDanakosa (a list 
of the different worlds), tlrthas (places of pilgrimage), and ksetras (holy places) 
in the itihasa-purdtja literature. In classical kdvya literature, the duta-kdoyas in- 
volve geographical descriptions. Pilgrimage came to be a main subject for a 
kdvya. Ttrthorprabandha by Vadiraja (sixteenth century) with a commentary, 
and Tdtrd-prahandha by Samarapuhgava Diksita (seventeenth century) are 
examples of kmya and campu (a mixture of verse and prose) on this theme. 

Another direction in which poets showed their skill was in poetry wholly in 
rhymed verses, cdXLt6.yamaka-kdvya^ and in difficult verbal feats, called du^karas. 
layaimka-kdrya, there is play upon a word which is repeated giving two different 
meanings. All these skills, limited to the extent of a single canto, are found in 
the poems of Bharavi and Magha. 

The earliest poem to exhibit such difficult feats of composition is Acyutottara 
by Rama Sarman, mentioned by Bhamaha. Among those that are available, 
the earliest ones are the short Ghapzkarpara, and Nahdaya and Kicaka-vadha by 
Nitivarman; and Manahka’s Vmddvam and Megkdbhyudqya. In the tenth century, 
Vasudeva of Kerala composed ^^tyamaka poems; and in Tamil country there 
was Yaimka-ratndkara by Srivatsahka. Anandavardhana’s Devi-htaka displays 
all the feats. Dharmadasa, earlier than Bhoj a, produced Vidagdha-mukha-mandana 
which is a complete, illustrated work on enigmatology. 

Prose was cultivated by poets much more than we are led to believe from 
the few extant specimens. In fact, the surviving works themselves mention some 
early prose works, the gadya-kdvyas (prose literature). In the introduction to his 
Kddamban, Bana refers to two earlier kathds (fiction with no traditional or 
historical basis) ; similarly, in his Harsacarita he refers to Bhattara Haiicandra’s 
gadya-bandha (prose composition). Dhanapala in his Tilaka-manjan mentions 
Rudra’s Trailolya-manjari and Bhadraldrti’s Tdrdgarja^ the former being quoted 
also in Vardhamana’s Gatfaraim-mahodadhi. An dkhydyikd (a fictional adventure 
story with some historical basis) called Mddkavikd is mentioned by Bhoja in his 
Sp^dra-prakdJa; while Vardhamana mentions two works, called Narmadd-sundari 
and VildsavaU. In his Dhvanydloka, Anandavardhana discusses many varieties 
of story literature, some of which, at least, should have been represented by 
actual examples. Earlier, the two rhetoricians, Bhamaha and Danidin, held 
pointed discussions on the differences between the two types of composition 
called and dkhyc^kd. 

SUBANDHU, BANA, AND DAI^DIN 

The three chief prose-poets of the classical age whose works have survived 
are; Subandhu (seventh centiuy) who wrote Vdsavadattd; the great Baj^a who 
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wrote Kadambarl and the Harsacanta\ and Dandin who wrote Avantisundan- 
katha or the Daiakumara-carita. The shortest of these, Vasaoadatta, has a brief 
romantic theme, but its special feature is that, at every step, it is wrought with 
ilesa (double meaning). Stem was then taken over by Sana, but it figures in his 
works only as one among the several brilliant qualities which gave him the 
status of the pre-eminent master of gadya-kaoya. 

Sana’s appearance in prose was like Kalidasa’s in poetry and drama: it 
threw earlier works into oblivion, and caused all later writings to fall in line 
with his style and technique. Sana flourished under King Harsavardhana of 
Kanauj (606-48), of whom the Harsacarita, the first prose historical kavya, is a 
biography. Sut it is not only the king’s biography, it is also the poet’s autobio- 
graphy and, as a combination of the two, it is a unique work in Sanskrit literature. 
Kadambarl is woven round a tale told in the Brhatkathd', it shows, through succes- 
sive deaths and rebirths, the steadfastness of love and its eventual fulfilment 
through persistence. In both these works, Ba^a has a sustained story to teU; but 
he includes in them a mass of other things as well. In fact, as the traditional 
saying goes, there is hardly anything in the universe that Bana has left im- 
touched {Bai}Occhistam jagat sarvam). His mind’s universal sweep is constantly 
demonstrated in his descriptions and similes. It is usual, for Western scholars 
at least, to point out the difficulties of Bana’s style, particularly its slesas and long 
compounds. Yet to one well grounded in the language, these are no barrier 
to the enjoyment of the descriptions. The poet’s son Pulinda, or PuHna, who 
completed his father’s work, himself says that the sonorous passages and grand 
cadences are a sheer delight. But Bapa can also be brief and simple; he can 
touch us and move our hearts in situations of pathos. It is to Ba^a that we owe 
the revelation that Sanskrit holds so much music in store in its prose, a revela- 
tion similar to that made by Valmiki, Kalidasa, and Jayadeva in respect of its 
verse. 

When we read Dandin, Bana’s compeer, who was no less a master of 
Sanskrit and its prose and no less encyclopaedic in his range, we are in a com- 
pletely new world. With fewer compounds and shorter sentences, his prose 
produces quite a different rhythm. The number of characters, incidents, and 
other details, in which Daridin revels, create a lively tempo. While Baca’s mind 
sweeps between earth and heaven, Bardin’s digs into the earth; he penetrates 
the world and reaches the underworld. His Daiakumara-carita is the story of the 
adventures of three princes and seven sons of ministers. They separate and each 
one undergoes varied and exciting experiences. Finally, they reunite and each 
one mirrors the world, truly and fully, as he has seen it. Although this work was 
for a long time current under the title of Dadahiimra-carita, that was not its 
original name. This is an incomplete text, its beginning and end both being 
lost. A fuUer version, recovered in part more recently, shows that it was origi- 
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nally called Avantismdan-katha. Like the Harsacarita, it carried an interesting 
autobiography of its author. Thus this poet-laureate of the Pallavas of Kanci 
threw valuable sidelights on the history of South India between the sixth and 
ninth centuries. 

Other prose stories or romances include Tilaka-manjart by Dhanapala, who 
wrote under Munja and Bhoja of Dhara, and tried to follow the line of Bana. 
Gadya-cintdmarii was a Jaina prose work by the Tamil Jaina writer already 
mentioned, Odayadeva. Akarya-manjarl by King Kulasekhara of Kerala is 
known only in citations. Rajasekhara mentions a work called Mrgdnkalekhd 
written by someone called Aparajita. 

Following Bana’s Har§acarita, a few historical works in prose appeared. 
Among these are Vikramdnkdhhyudaya by Calukya Somesvara of Kalyana, 
written on his father King Vikramaditya (1076-1127). This work has been 
recovered only in part. Gadya-karmmrta by Vidyacakravartin II dealt with the 
history of the Hoysalas in the thirteenth century. This work, too, has come 
down to us in an incomplete manuscript. A history was also written of 
the Reddi King of Andhra (1403-20). This was Vamanabhatta Bana’s Vema- 
bhupdla-carita or the Virandrayarja-carita. 

CAMPUS 

From the earliest times, there was a tendency to use prose and verse together. 
Originally, this mixed style figured in religious and scholastic writings. The 
Buddhists, for example, employed it in their quasi-literary works. Finally, it was 
tliat great book of didactic fables, the Pafkatantra, which brought it fuUy into the 
literary field. The literary critic Da^idin had mentioned this class of writing and 
had identified its name as campu, on the basis of examples extant in his time. 

The oldest extant campu-kdvya is the Kda-campu or the Darmyanti-kathd by 
Trivikrama written at the beginning of the tenth century. Trivikrama followed 
Bana’s diction, with all its ilesa too. His second campu, Maddlasd, has not, however, 
survived. It was in the same period, under the same Rasprakuta king, that the 
versatile Jaina scholar Somadeva Suri wrote the long Taiastilaka-campu, which 
in the later parts turns completely didactic and religious. Another campu pro- 
duced in South India in this period is the Jlvcmdhara-campu by Haricandra. 
Two old campus which are lost, and whose names we know from Bhoja, Dama- 
yanti and Vdsaoadattd, are different works from those whose names arc men- 
tioned above. 

The Bhaja-campu on the Rdmdyaua, attributed to King Bhoja, was very well 
known; even today all students of Sanskrit know this campu. Following this, 
numerous campus were written, particularly in South India, on the stories of the 
Mahdbhdrata and the Bhdgavata Purdna. Two outstanding South Indian examples 
are Mlakai}tha~vijaya by Nilakantha Diksita, written in 1637, and Vikagunddaria 
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by Venkatadhvarinj written in the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
Nilakar}tha-mjaya tells the stories of the churning of the ocean and of Siva drink- 
ing the poison, written with all the characteristic wit and originality of the 
author. In Vtivagunadaria the world is reviewed by two aerial observers; one 
reports favourably, the other adversely. The originality of the work caught on 
and led to a few imitations. The campu form was also used in South India in 
historical and biographical works, such as the Cola-campu written by Virupaksa, 
and Amndaranga-vijaya-campu by Srinivasa (1752). 

A new development in campu took place in Kerala. The Sanskrit writers 
were eager to spread knowledge of the classics among the masses, and in their 
efforts to do this adopted dramatic forms, using the gifted community of actors 
called cakyars. For them, campU compositions called prabandhas were composed 
on episodes from the two epics and from the Puranas. The cakyars were thus 
provided with full scope for recitation and ejqjosition through word and gesture. 
The great Narayana Bhattatiri composed a large number of such campU- 
prabandhas for the use of one of these actors, with whom he was friendly. This 
was Ravi-nartaka, who was himself the author of a metrical r6sum^ of the 
complicated story of the Mudrardk^asa-nataka. 

ANIMAL TALES 

Parables fronx the animal and bird kingdoms have been used since the time 
of the Upanisads, the Buddhistic writings, and the two epics. The Makdbhdrata, 
in particular, contains a number of instructive animal fables. In a separate 
collection, the Pancatanira, the fables are arranged in a way that they inculcate 
in kings the principles of polity and prudent conduct. The five sections of the 
book deal with (i) dividing friends; (it) winning friends and allies; (in) war and 
peace; (w) the loss of things gained; and (») thoughtless action or the lack of 
vigilance. Stories of animals and birds are inserted one within another, and 
strewn throughout the book are wise sayings and pithy didactic verses. The 
prose style is straight and simple, and has the patent quality of communication. 
The Pancatanira is current in different recensions and recasts, the best-known 
recast being Naraya^a’s Hitopadeia, 

The remarkable thing about the Pancatanira is that it is the ultimate source 
of animal fables throughout the world. It was translated first into Pahlavi in the 
sixth century; then, through derivative versions in Arabic and Syriac, it was 
adapted into almost aU European languages. Over two hundred versions of it 
have been traced in more than fifty languages, three-fourths of these being 
non-Indian languages. 


NlTI LITERATURE 

Closely related to the theme of the Pancatanira is the question of niii (right 
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conduct). This is the subject of several shorter poetic works, ranging in length 
from a few verses to a iataka (a hundred verses). The best-known work in this 
category is the J^ti-iataka by Bhartrhari. In popularity, it is second only to the 
Vidura-niti of the Mahdbhdrata. The Mti-daisasiikd of Sundarapandya of South 
India, written in verse in arya metre and widely extracted in anthologies, is of 
a markedly high literary quality. There are htakas in diverse recensions as- 
cribed to Ganakya; and there is also MHsdra by Kamandaka, which calls itself 
a kdvja. There are some anonymous nitisaras and collections of nUi verses, but 
these do not exhaust the reflective type of poetry in Sanskrit. There is yet another 
form, and it is unique, allied to the animal fable. It is the anyokti or anyapadeh, 
in which the poet conveys, by indirect suggestion, some criticism of the life 
around him, some praise or blame, and he does this by depicting a tree, a 
creeper, an animal or bird, or any other aspect of nature. The best collection 
of such anyapadesas is the one current in the name of the poet Bhallata of Kashmir 
(ninth century) . Of equal rank is the Anydpadeh-htaka by Nilakaptha Diksita 
of the Tamil region. 

There also developed poems which were more directly didactic; in fact 
they sprang from most ancient roots in the epics and in Buddhist writings, such 
as sayings in the MahdbMrata and the Dhammapada. In this field, the Jaina out- 
put is especially large. A remarkable didactic poem is Prahottara-ratnaimlikd, 
in simple catechismal style, which inculcates virtues in an effective maimer. 
The popularity of this poem is seen not only in its numerous manuscripts, but also 
in the fact that its authorship is shared, in different manuscripts with recen- 
sional differences, by the great Sankara, the Rastrakuta king Amoghavarsa, 
a Jain teacher Vimala, and a Buddhist teacher Sahkarananda. 

In this class the versatile Ksemendra of Kashmir wrote several originally 
conceived works, some short, some long. On pride, he wrote Darpadalana‘, on 
master and servant, the Sevya-sevakopadeh', on the four ends of man, Caturvarga- 
sangraha ; and on the right and healthy conduct, Cdrucarya. With satire and sarcasm, 
he produced two more pieces, the Dehpadeia and PTarmarmld. To warn the people 
of various social pests and parasites, he wrote Kald~vildsa; and to warn the 
young of pitfalls, he wrote Samqpamdtrkd; this was written on the lines of an 
earlier work, Kuttanimata by the Kashmiri minister Damodaragupta {c. 800). 
Following both Damodaragupta and Ksemendra, Jalhana wrote the Mugdho- 
padesa. On the model of Ksemendra’s Cdrucaryd, Gamani, a later poet, composed 
the Upadeia-iataka, embodying in each verse a principle of good conduct and an 
illustrative episode. On the model, again, of Ksemendra’s satirical and didactic 
pieces, Nilakantha Diksita of South India wrote two brilliant iatakas, Kalimdam- 
bana and Sabhdranjana. The Mahisa-iataka by Vanche^vara Yajvan is a satire on 
an official of the Tanjore Maratiia court. Employing ilesa, Vedanta DeMka, in 
his Subkdsitanm, drives home moral and ethical ideas. A more popular, simpler, 
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and an effective century of verses of this type is Kaviraksasiya. There are other 
subhoMta (epigrammatical saying) poems contributed by various individual 
writers, but on the border of these is the wider world of a mass of anonymous 
subhdfitas, luminous nebulae embodying the wisdom of the people. 

PROSE NARRATIVES IN SIMPLE STYLE 

As a source-book of themes for poets and playwrights, the Brhatkatha ranks 
with the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. It was written by Gunadhya in Pai^aci 
Prakrit, most probably in the SatavaJhana court between the first and fourth 
centuries a.d. Four Sanskrit versions were also written, the earliest by the 
Gahga king Durvinita, but this is not available now. The one by Buddhasvamin, 
Slokasangraha, has survived only in part. But the two Kashmiri versions are 
available. A rather too summary account of it was written by Ksemendra, 
called the BrJiat-katha-manjari, and a longer form, Katkasarit-sagaia by Soma- 
deva (1063-81). Somadeva’s version, which the poet wrote for Suryamad, 
the queen of Ananta, is of better quality and interest as a narrative. Srngara- 
manjarl by King Bhoja, more recently recovered and published, narrates stories 
illustrative of psychological types of love. Popular collections of stories relating 
to the fabled kings Vikramaditya, Sudraka, and Bhoja are Vetala-paricamm^ati, 
the Salivahana-kathd, the Vira-carita, and SirhhMsam-doatrirhHkd. Of a different 
type, and originally conceived in purpose and in mode of narration, is Sukasap- 
tati, in which the ingenious poet makes a parrot tell a story and pose a 
question to prevent a lady from going astray. Of later story-books, Purusa-panksa 
by Vidyapati of Mithila stands high above all others. Mddhavdnala-kamakandala, 
by Ananda, and Prabandha-cintdmar}i, Prabandha-kosa, the Prabhdvaka-carita, and 
the Bkoja-prabandha are the best known. Srivara’s Kcdhdkautuka is translated 
from the Persian. Sivadasa’s Kaikdmaoa gives tales of knaves and fools. The 
Jains produced numerous katkdkosas with a religious purpose; in some of them 
they ridiculed the Pauranika stories, sometimes overdoing this tendency. 

LYRIC POETRY : EROTIC, DIDACTIC AND DEVOTIONAL 

Kalidasa’s ^iusamhdra and MeghadUta^ which have already been discussed, 
stand at the head of lyric poems. Meghaduta has been endlessly imitated, in 
Sanskrit and also in local languages. Of the numerous duta or smdesa-kdvyas 
(poems which send a message or news), Pmana~duta by Dhoyi of Bengal (twelfth 
century) and Hama-sandeia by the great South Indian philosopher, Vedanta 
Delika, are noteworthy. In this type of kdvya the route of the messenger has to 
be described. Thus, as already mentioned, the sandeia-kdvyas have a secondary 
use in disseminating knowledge of local geography and place-names. 

Love-lyrics are best referred to by the collections of verse, often in himdreds 
and called Makas, depicting an infinite variety of moods of love. The earliest 
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of these collections is the Srngara-iataka by the famous Bhartrhari. In fact, this 
work, together with his century on nlti., and another on vairdgya (dispassion), 
formed his triJati (three centuries) and became part of the curriculum of 
studies. Then, like Bhartrhari, to write trihlis on niti, srngara (mundane 
love), and nairdgya became a vogue with poets, and they began to produce 
iatakas on the three subjects or on one or two of them. 

For artistry, for fineness of feeling, and for portraiture, the Amaru-iataka of 
the poet Amaru [c. seventh century) is unexcelled. Amaru was made immortal 
by his hundred verses. He was imitated fireely; his collection was added to, 
and manuscripts of his verses were provided with colour illustrations. These 
illustrations, in fact, have attained importance in the study of Indian painting. 
In dance, his verses became part of the repertoire for dbhimya (imaginative 
exposition through gesture). 

Another writer who carved a niche for himself as a love-poet was Bilha^a 
(eleventh century). In Caura-pancaiikdi his portraits of love-situations take 
the form of a series of recollections. The popularity of this lyric is borne out by 
the growth of recensions of the poem. Also, a Bilharja-kdvya arose to supply a 
story framework for the lyric. 

Like Kalidasa’s Meghaduta^ Gitagovinda by Jayadeva (twelfth century) is 
one of the most imitated among Sanskrit poems. Depicting the love of Radha 
and Krsna in the form of a song-poem intended for dance and gesticulation, 
Jayadeva’s work holds a unique place in the widely different but interrelated 
fields ofpoelry, music, dance-drama, and bhakti (devotional practices). Keith^ 
observes that in Jayadeva’s poetry ‘the art of wedding sound and meaning is 
carried out with such success that it cannot fail to be appreciated even by ears 
far less sensitive than those of Indian writers on poetics. The result, however, 
of this achievement is to render any translation useless as a substitute for the 
original; if to be untranslatable is a proof of the attainment of the highest 
poetry, Jayadeva has certainly claim to that rank.’ He also set the model for 
music compositions. Inscriptions, and also practices which have not yet died 
out, show that Jayadeva’s poem has been used in temples, in bhajam (devotional 
songs) gatherings, and in dance recitals. Outstanding among the numerous 
imitations of the Gitagovinda is Krsnalild-tarang^^i by Narayanatirtha of tlie 
Tanjore area (c. seventeenth century). This work is still part of the Karnatic 
music tradition, and of the Kr^g^ti ovKrp^dttam of MSnavadeva, the Zamorin of 
Calicut (seventeenth century). KrsvMgiti, which is still produced at the 
Guruvayur temple was the precursor of the more famous Kathakali art. 

Govardhana, Jayadeva’s fellow court poet, wrote an important lyrical 
poem, Arjd-saptaiati, a Sanskrit counterpart of the old Gdthd-saptdati in Prakrit; 
and, on the same model, Visvesvara wrote a sataka, Aryd-iataka. With Bhartr- 

1. HSL, p. 195. 
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hari as model, Dhanadaraja (jSfteenth century) wrote htakas on niti, ^fngara, 
and paeVogj'a; and the well-known Pan^itarajajagannatha (seventeenth century) 
his Bhamini-vilasa. Bhartyhari’s Vairdgya-htaka gave rise to a number of htakas 
on the theme of retirement and peace, vairdgya and/aMft’; a considerable num- 
ber of these were written by Jains. The more noteworthy satakas in this class 
are: the Santi-htaka by Silha^a of Kashmir; Moha-mudgara ascribed to Sankara; 
Amitagati’s Subhasita-raWi-sandohat and Somaprabha’s Sukti-muktavali among 
thejaina works; Vairagya-paikaka hy Vedanta Desika, and the Vairdgya-sataka 
and Sarai-vUdsa by Nilakaigitha Diksita. 

BHAKTI HYMNOLOGY 

Between mundane love {irngdra) on the one hand and total detachment 
{vairdgya) on the other, there is devotion to a personal God {bhakU), and its 
manifestation in the form of stotras, devotional lyrics. Stotras form a very sub- 
stantial part of writings in Sanskrit. The Rg-Veda is the oldest and greatest book 
of stotras’, next come the two epics and the Puranas as storehouses of hymns. 
From these sources come Aditya-hrdaya and Vi^-sahasramma, which have a 
continuous tradition from very early times. We have already mentioned 
Matrceta’s Buddha-stotras. Other works which together form the chief Buddhist 
stotras are: Nagaguna’s Caiuhstaoa’, King Harsavardhana’s Suprabhdta-stotra 
and Asta-mahdMcaitya-stotra’, Vajradatta’s Lokehara-sataka (ninth century); 
the Ndma-stotra, Pararndrthmdrna-sangUi, and the Sragdhard-stotra on Tara by the 
Kashmiri Sarvajnamitra. 

The rmhSkdvyas written by Kalidasa, Bharavi, and Magha contain hymns; 
while some stotras, many of them of high poetic quality and esoteric sig- 
nificance, are ascribed to Kalidasa, we cannot be sure of their authenticity. 
The earliest historical hymns, htakas, are those of Bana and Mayura at Harsa’s 
court, and also the Candi-htaka on Gk)ddess Devi and the Surya-htaka on the 
Sun. The Surya-htaka is famous through frequent quotations in treatises on 
rhetoric. 

In Kashmir, in the rdnth century, Anandavardhana and Ratnakara, both 
of the same court, wrote the Devl-htaka and the Vakrokti-pancdsikd in which they 
exhibited their skill and wit in verbal feats and double entendre. From a purely 
religious point of view, the stotra literature gained greatest momentum at the 
hands of the great Sankaracarya. Although there is difficulty in deciding the 
genuineness of the host of hymns, printed and imprinted, ascribed to him, 
there is no doubt that he composed a number of stotras on various forms of the 
divinity, and at the various sacred places he visited during his triumphal march 
and mission through the length and breadth of the country. 

In the area of devotion to Vispu and ELrsna, the Mukunda-mdld by Kulafe- 
khara, which is often taken to be identical with the Vaisnava Alvar of that 
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name, attained canonical status together with the Stotraratna by the pre- 
Ramanuja philosopher Yamunacarya. Of equal or even higher status on the 
Saivite side is the Mahimnah Stava by Puspadanta. Commentaries were written 
on this work and its verses were often cited as authority in philosophical dis- 
cussions. Kashmir Saivism developed a corpus of hymns which were at the same 
time authoritative for the doctrines of the school. Among these are: Stava- 
cintamarii by Bhatta Naraya^a; Cakrapani’s Bhavopahara-stotra; Utpaladeva’s 
Siva-stotravdi', and Jagaddhara’s Kusumanjali, Four other important Siva 
stotras are taken together with that of Puspadanta and referred to as Sivapama- 
stcm. These are: the Anamaya-stotra ascribed to Dant^; and one each ascribed to 
Bilhana, Halayudha, and Malhana. Krsna-karmmrta by Lilasuka is an inde- 
pendent collection of verses which are unique as devotional outpourings centred 
round young Kr§na. Here ecstatic devotional poetry registers a high watermark. 
From South India, where it was produced, this work went to the north-east 
and spread across Bengal and into Assam where, together with Jayadeva’s 
poem, it became an inspirer of Krsm-bhakti. 

The leading Sanskrit hymnists of South Indian Sii-Vaisnavism are: Sri- 
vatsahka who wrote Bancastavv, Paraiara who wrote SiAguna-ratnakosa", and the 
most prolific Venkatanatha DeMka. Madhvacarya’s Dvadaia-stotra}i&5 appealing, 
devotional, and didactic aspects. In the field of Devi worship, canonical signifi- 
cance combined with high poetic quality attaches to four sets of hymns: the 
LditS-stasoaratm or Aryadviiati ascribed to Durvasas; the much commented 
upon Samdarya-lahari associated with Sankara; the Devi-pancastavit a pentad 
comprising the Laghu-, Cared-, Ghata-, Amhd-, and Sakalqjanani-stavas, some 
of which have commentaries, and the five datakas on the Gtoddess Kamaksi at 
Kand, the Pafkahtl written by Muka Kavi. Regarded as dumb, Muka Kavi is 
said to have broken into verse by the grace of the Goddess. VaUabhacarya, 
Viththala, and Haridasa enriched the Pusti school with their hymns on Krsna, 
and Rupa Gosvamin enriched the Caitanya sampraddya (school). 

The versatile Appaya Dik§ita wrote hymns expounding Saivite doctrines; 
but he also contributed some that were notable for their poetic and devotional 
qualities. Among these are the Varadardja-stava’, Mdnasolldsa, and the Atmarpana- 
stuti. His brother’s grandson, the poet Nfiaka^itha Diksita, wrote Sivotkarsa- 
marijari and the Ananda-sdgara-staoa on the Goddess Minaksi in Madurai. Pa^idita- 
raja Jagaimatha’s five laharls are praises and prayers addressed to Surya, 
Ganga, Yamuna, Laksmi, and Vispu. An exclusive Rama hymnist was Rama- 
bhadra Diksita of Tanjore (c. 1700) who wrote several stotras on Rama. There 
was also Sridhara Venkate§a, of the same time and village as Ramabhadra 
Dik§ita, who was the author of several hymns, including a notable one on the 
Lord’s name. He was, in fact, one of those who revitalized the bhajana tradi- 
tion and ndma-siddhdnia (recitation of the Lord’s name) in Tamil country. 
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Kerala’s gift to hymuology is liie long poem Marayanlya by the famous 
Narayapa Bhattatiri (1560-1646). It is at once a hymn to the deity at the great 
shrine of Guruvayar, the Tirupati of Kerala, and a resume of the Bhagavata 
Purarju. Associated with a miracle, it is widely used in devout daily reading 
and recitation in Kerala, and today its influence is spreading beyond that area. 

This account of devotional poetry will not be complete without at least a 
mention of the more famous among the Jaina stofras: Akalanka’s Astaka; Vidya- 
nanda’s Brhat-pancanamaskdra-stotra; Samantabhadra’s Stutividyd] Manatunga’s 
Bhaktdmwrai Siddhasena Divakara’s Kalydvxi-rn(mdira\ and the hymns byHema- 
candra, Dhanapala, and Sobhana. Jaina authors used their hymns for doctrinal 
exposition, and also as a means of exhibiting their skill and as ingenious literary 
exercises. 

WOMEN WRITERS AND ROYAL POETS AND PATRONS OF SANSKRIT 

At least in the classical ages, Sanskrit education was common among women. 
Thus, Sanskrit literature was cultivated not by men alone, but by women too. 
From the anthologies and other literary evidence, we know of several poetesses 
whose verses, if not works, are preserved in citation. The foremost of these is 
Vijjika or Vijayanka, a Karnataka princess. Next come Sila Bhattarika, Vikata- 
nitamba, Marula, Morika, Indulekha, Prabhudevi, Subhadra, Avantisundarx, 
and several others. In medieval and modern times, too, the line of women writers 
in Sanskrit has continued. In South India the works of some of them have been 
preserved. These are: the Madhurd-vijaya or the Virakampardya-carita by the 
Vijayanagara queen Gangadevi (fourteenth century) ; the Varaddmbikd-parir}aya 
by Tirumalamba of the Vijayanagara court (sixteenth century), and Raghu- 
ndthdhhyudaya by Ramabhadramba of the Tanjore court (seventeenth century). 

The kings who patronized the poetry we have reviewed were not mere 
passive patrons. The system of education for a prince in ancient India included 
the study of Sanskrit literature. Indeed, several important works have come 
down in the names of kings; and the greatest of these is King Bhoja of Dhara 
(eleventh century) . One might naturally expect that the royal connoisseurs, 
sitting with the poets and enjoying their verse, would participate in their 
creative activity. Glimpses of such literary gatherings in courts, the names of 
kings, and their own verses come to us in works on poetics, such as Kdvyaml- 
tndrhsd) in poems, such as the Snkai}tha-cantai in Ksemendra’s minor works 
of criticism, such as Aucitya-vicdracarcd zxAKcmka^tMbhma^a', and in the anthol- 
ogies. The anthologies, in fact, are windows on much larger fields of literary 
output in Sanskrit than have survived through the ages. They give us an insight 
into the works that have been lost and, to those of literary taste, they are com- 
panions in reading and enjoying the finest verse of every kind and on every 
theme, drawn from the whole range of Sanskrit literature. The floating mass 
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of muktakas (stray verses), handed down orally, were only found in the anthol- 
ogies. Part of the training of Sanskrit students and scholars was to learn by heart 
choice and quotable verses on diverse subjects. Everyone had his own store of 
verse in mind, especially the writer on poetics and dramaturgy, who was able 
to reel off illustrative verses at will. Some went further by making systematic 
collections of such verse, and thus the anthologies came into being. 

Of the anthologies, the earliest is the Subhddta-ratmkosa made by Vidyakara 
(1110) of eastern India, which was published by the Harvard University Press 
in 1957.® This was followed by Sadukti-kamamrta by Sridharadasa (1205), of the 
same part of the country. Other anthologies included; the Subhasitdvall by 
Vallabhadeva of Kashmir; the Suktimuktdvali by Jalhana (thirteenth century) 
who lived imder the Yadavas of Devagiri; Sarhgadhara’s Paddhati (1363); 
the Subhddta-sudhdmdhi by Sayaiia of Vijayanagara (unpublished) ; the Suktirat- 
nahdra by Kalihgaraya Surya (fourteenth century) of South India; the Padya- 
mrta-tarangi'^i by Haribhaskara; the Padyaxerii by Vepidatta (seventeenth cen- 
tury) ; the Padya-racand by Laksmaija ; the Rasika-jivana by Gadadhara; the 
SUkti-sundara by Sundara (seventeenth century) ; and the Vidydkara-sahasraka by 
Vidyakara (nineteenth century) of Mithila. 

CONCLUSION 

The kdvya literature, being derived from the epics, provided a continuation, 
differently expressed, of the concepts and values of Indian thought. The total 
output of kwoya literature during the two and a half millennia of its history is 
prodigious in quantity and remarkable in variety. Although, according to the 
principles of Indian aesthetics, Indian writers set no great store by mere origi- 
nality, this great mass of classical Sanskrit poetry constantly showed new forms, 
new themes, new modes of expression and treatment. The greatest assets of these 
poets were the language itself and its wealth of lyrical metre. The great masters 
of poetry and of prose brought out and developed the latent possibilities for 
sound offered by the language, and discovered its extraordinary capacity for 
matching sound and sense. The whole gamut of human emotions was gone 
through and given expression to ; in particular, the possibilities for expressions of 
love seemed inexhaustible. In drawing miniatures of moods, in depicting men 
and women in a variety of human situations, in recreating scenes from nature, 
the Sanskrit poet was a consummate artist. 

Despite the barriers of language and unfamiliar forms, the kdoya literature 
has today reached out, directly and through translation, to the wider readership 
of the world, and the readers are held primarily by the qualities of humanism 
and universality which Sanskrit literature presents. While the Upanisads and 
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their philosophy have strongly appealed to the modem West, the Moya literature, 
the product of the same spirit of Vedanta, the same integration of man, nature, 
and the muverse, expressed in the more universal medium of art, does not fail 
to evoke a similar response. 

It is significant that, along with the Bhagavad-Gita, the first Sanskrit classic 
to be translated into English was Kalidasa’s Sakuntdd. The poems and plays of 
Kalidasa and Sudraka, the fables of the Pancatantra, the lyrics of Amaru and 
Jayadeva, the prose of Bana and Dandin, these are the glistening white mountain 
peaks in the great range of Sanskrit literary achievement. The fact is that great 
range is no less than the range of human nature, and in the subhd^tas, with 
brevity and pointed expression, the innate wisdom of the pure human mind 
shines forth, with few parallels in world literature. 
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j^IR William Jones, by his translation of Kalidasa’s §akuntala in 1789, in- 
troduced Sanskrit drama to the West and created a critical interest in the 


study of Sanskrit literature. Since then the labours of Sanskritists have gradually 
made available most of the important works of Sanskrit drama, which can now 
be legitimately regarded as one of the most interesting products of the Indian 
mind and as one of India’s finest national heritages. 

The number of Sanskrit plays, which have been printed or which still exist 
in manuscript form, exceeds six hundred ; but most of these are inferior and imita- 
tive productions belonging to comparatively recent times. The extant masterpieces 
of Sanskrit drama belong to the flourishing period of Sanskrit literature, which 
is usually regarded as extending roughly from the fourth to the twelfth century of 
the Christian era. Recent researches have, however, shown that the extant 
literature probably does not give a proper indication of its great antiquity. 
Kalidasa himself records the names of some of his famed predecessors, while 
dramatic firagments, belonging to the early Kusapa period, have been dis- 
covered in Central Asia. One of these fragments is actually the work of Aiva- 
ghosa, whom the Buddhist tradition places as the court poet of Kaniska. This 
evidence, though meagre, is extremely important, for even at its first appearance 
the Indian drama reveals a relatively perfected form and indicates that it 
must have had a long histo^ behind it. This history, unfortunately, cannot be 
traced today, for the earlier specimens which might have enabled us to do this 
appear to have perished in the course of time. The orthodox account of the 
origin of Sanskrit drama, by describing it as a gift from heaven in the form of a 
developed art discovered by the divine sage, Bharata, envelops it in an impene- 
trable mist of myth; while modern scholarship, professing to find the earliest 
manifestations of the dramatic idea in the dialogue-hymns of the J^g-Veda, 
and presupposing a development of the dramatic form from the religious after 
the manner of Greek drama, shrouds its origin in a still greater mist of specula- 
tion. The various modern theories, again, of the original ‘shadow-play’ or 
‘puppet-play’ do not stand up to critical examination in the light of historical 
facts. The lack of exact dates still precludes a definite conclusion. Nevertheless, 
references in early literature indicate that drama of some kind probably existed 
at least as early as the fourth century b.c., although there is nothing extant 
which bears the same relation to the classical drama as the earlier epics do to 
the later classical epics. 
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NO GREEK INFLUENCE 

There cannot be any doubt that Sanskrit drama, either in its origin or in its 
development, did not receive the necessary impetus from the contact of Greece 
with India. Even if certain striking parallels and coincidences may be admitted 
between the Greek and the Sanskrit drama, the search for positive signs of influ- 
ence has only produced a negative result. There are so many fundamental differ- 
ences that borrowing or influence is out of the question, and the affinities should 
be regarded as independent developments. Sanskrit drama is essentially of the 
romantic rather than of the classical type, and affords greater points of re- 
semblance to Elizabethan than to Greek drama. The unities of time and place 
are entirely disregarded between acts as well as within acts. Twelve years may 
elapse between one act and another, and the time-limit of an act often exceeds 
twenty-four hours, while the scene may easily shift from earth to heaven. 
Romantic legendary elements are freely introduced; tragi-comedy or melodrama 
is not infrequent; verse is regularly mixed with prose; puns and other verbal 
manipulations are often favoured. There is no chorus, but there is a metrical 
benediction and a prologue, which are integral parts of the play and set the plot 
in motion. Certain dramatic devices, such as the introduction of a play within 
a play and the use of a token of recognition, are common, while a parallel to the 
vidusaka is found in the Elizabethan Fool. There is no limit in Sanskrit drama to 
the number of characters, who may be either divine, semi-divine or human. The 
plot might be taken from legend or from history, but it might also be drawn from 
contemporary life and manners. With only rare exceptions, the main interest 
almost invariably centres round a love-story, love being the only passion 
which forms the dominant theme of such romantic dramas. Special structures 
of a square, rectangular or triangular shape for the presentation of plays are 
described in the Mtya-sastra, but they have little resemblance to the Greek or 
modern theatre and must have been evolved independently. Very often, plays 
appear to have been enacted in the music-hall of the royal palace, and there 
were probably no special contrivances, elaborate stage-properties or even 
scenery in the ordinary sense of the word. The lack of these theatrical make- 
shifts was made up by the imagination of the audience, which was aided by a 
profusion of verses describing the imaginary surroundings, by mimetic action, 
and by an elaborate system of gestures possessing a conventional significance. 

AESTHETIC IDEALS: EVOCATION OF A RASA 

Besides these more or less formal requirements, there are some important 
features which fundamentally distinguish Sanskrit drama from all other dramas. 
The aim of the Sanskrit dramatists, who were mostly idealists in outlook, was 
not to mirror life by a direct portrayal of action or character, but to evoke a 
particular sentiment (rasd) in the mind of the audience, be it amatory, heroic 
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or quietistic. As this was regarded, both in theory and practice, to be the sole 
object of the dramatic art, everything else was secondary; complications were 
to be avoided so that they would not divert the mind from an appreciation 
of the sentiment. A well-known theme, towards which the viewer’s mind would 
of itself be inclined, was normally preferred; the poet’s skill was concerned 
entirely with the developing of its emotional possibilities. The criticism, 
therefore, that the Sanskrit dramatist showed little fertility in the invention 
of plots may be just, but it fails to take into account this defined object of 
Sanskrit drama. 

Thus, Sanskrit drama came to possess an atmosphere of sentiment and 
- poetry, which was conducive to an idealistic creation in subordination of action 
and characterization, but which in the works of lesser dramatists overshadowed 
all that was dramatic. The analogy is to be found in Indian painting and 
sculpture, which avoid the crude realism of bones and muscles and concentrate 
exclusively on spiritual expression, but which often degenerate into specimens 
of empty stylization. This, of course, does not mean that reality was entirely 
banished; but the sentimental and poetic envelopment certainly retarded 
the growth of the purely dramatic elements. It is for this reason that senti- 
mental verses, couched in a great variety of lyrical measures and often strangely 
undramatic, preponderate, prose parts merely acting as a coimecting link, 
to purvey information, or to carry forward the story. Dialogue was, 
therefore, more or less neglected in favour of lyrical stanzas, to which its 
very flatness made an effective contrast. The absence of scenic aids, no 
doubt, needed these stanzas to suggest the scene or the situation to the 
imagination of the audience and to evoke the proper sentiment; but the method 
progressively enhanced the lyric and emotional tendencies of the drama, and 
elegance and refinement were as much encouraged as in poetry. It also follows 
from this sentimental and romantic bias that typical characters were generally 
preferred to individual figures. This does not mean that the ideal heroic charac- 
ters were all represented as devoid of common humanity. Garudatta, for 
instance, is not just a marvel of eminent virtues, but a well-balanced man of the 
world, whose remarkable qualities were softened by an equally remarkable 
touch of humanity ; nor is Dusyanta merely a typical lover prescribed by conven- 
tion, At the same time, there was a tendency to indulge in generalizations and 
a reluctance to deviate from the type. It meant an indifference to individuality, 
and consequently to realistic characterization, plot and action; also a 
corresponding proneness towards idealization with the result that Sanskrit 
drama, as a rule, had to make frequent use of such accessories as lyric, 
dance, music, song, and mimetic art. As there is, thus, a fundamental 
difference in the respective conception of drama, most Sanskrit plays, 
judged by modern standards, would not be regarded as dramas in the strict 
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sense of the word, but rather as dramatic poems. In some authors, the sense of 
the dramatic became hopelessly lost in their ever-increasing striving after the 
sentimental and the poetic; and they often made the mistake of choosing lyric or 
epic subjects which were hardly capable of proper dramatic treatment. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that a modem critic should accept only Mudmrdksasa, in 
the whole range of Sanskrit dramatic literature, as a drama proper. This is 
indeed an extreme attitude, for the authors of the AbhijnanaSakuntala and the 
Mrcchakatika knew very well that they were composing dramas and not merely 
a set of elegant poetical passages; but this view brings out very clearly the 
characteristic aims and limitations of Sanskrit drama. There is, however, an 
advantage which is not often seen in the modern practical productions. The 
pulsating breath of poetry and romance animates Sanskrit drama; it does not 
represent human beings under ordinary commonplace circumstances; it has 
often the higher poetic authenticity, which is no less attractive in revealing 
the beauty, as well as the depth, of human character; and even when its dra- 
matic qualities are poor, it appeals by the richness of its poetry. 

GENERAL ATMOSPHERE 

As the achievement of concord and harmony was a necessary corollary to 
the ideal character of the drama; nothing was allowed to be represented on 
the stage which might offend the sensibility of the audience and detract from 
the suggestion of the desired sentiment by inauspicious, frivolous, or undesirable 
details. This rule regarding the observance of stage-decencies included, among 
'Other things, the prohibition that death should not be exhibited on the stage. 
This restriction, as well as the serene attitude of the Indian mind towards life, 
made it difficult for the dramatist to depict tragedy in its deeper sense or comedy 
in its higher forms. Pathetic episodes, dangers, and difficulties were allowed to 
contribute to the unfolding of the plot with a view to the evoking of the desired 
sentiment, but in the final ending discord was totally ruled out. The poetic 
justice of the European drama was not permissible in Sanskrit. Dramatic 
conflict hardly received a full or logical scope; and the dictum was that 
all should end well by the achievement of all-round happiness and reunion. 
There are indeed exceptions to this general rule; the tJmbhanga has a tragic 
ending. There were also instances where the rule was obeyed in the letter 
but not in spirit; for Vasantasena’s apparent murder in the Mrcchakatika 
occurs on the stage, and a dead person is restored to life on the stage in the 
Nagananda. Nevertheless, the injunction makes Bhavabhuti alter the tragic 
ending of the Rdmayam into one of happy union, while the sublimity of 
the self-sacrifice of Jimutavahana, which suggests real tragedy, ends in a 
somewhat lame denouement of divine intervention and complete and 
immediate reward of virtue at the end. In Western drama, death overshadows 
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everything and, by its loss of hope, forms the chief ingredient of poignant 
tragedy; the Indian dramatist, no less pessimistic in his belief in the inexorable 
law of Karma, does not deny death, but, finding in it a condition of re- 
newal of life, can hardly regard it in the same tragic light. 

TRAGEDY AND SANSKRIT DRAMA 

It is, however, not correct to say that Sanskrit drama entirely excludes 
tragedy. What it really does is to exclude the direct representation of death, 
and to insist upon a happy ending. It recognizes a form of tragedy 
in its pathetic sentiment and in the portrayal of separation in love; tragic interest 
strongly dominates some of the great plays. In the Mrcchakatika and the Abhi- 
jmna-Sakmtala, for instance, tragedy does not indeed occur at the end, but it 
occurs in the middle, and in the Uttara-Rama-carita where tragic interest prevails 
throughout, it occurs in an intensive form at the beginning of the play. The 
theorists appeared to maintain that there is no tragedy in the mere fact of 
death; in itself, it is a disgusting, terrible, or undignified spectacle inimical to 
aesthetic pleasure. Grim realism, in their view, did not exalt but debase the 
mind, and thereby caused a disturbance of the romantic setting. They held 
that tragedy either precedes or follows the fact of death, which need not be 
visually represented, but the effect of which may be utilized for evoking tragic 
pathos. It appears, therefore, that tragedy was not totally neglected, 
but it was often subordinated to other sentiments and wa^ thus left 
comparatively undeveloped. Nevertheless, the very condition of happy ending 
makes much of the tragedy of Sanskrit drama unconvincing. In spite of the 
unmistakable tone of earnestness, the certainty of reunion appears to present 
the pathps of temporary separation as a needlessely exaggerated sentimentality. 

PRODUCTION FOR CULTURED PEOPLE 

There were also certain other conditions and circumstances which seriously 
affected the growth of Sanskrit drama. From the very beginning, this drama 
appears to have moved in a cultured environment, having been fostered by the 
patronage of the wealthy or in the courts of princes; like Sanskrit poetry, it 
believed in a tradition which insisted upon literature being a learned pursuit. 
Even if it, did not lack high, serious interests, the drama naturally reflected the 
graces and the artificialities of courtly life; and its exuberant fancy was 
quite in keeping with the taste which prevailed in this environment. In the course 
of time, the canons of poetics and dramaturgy reduced this taste into elaborate 
stereotyped conventions, and there was a gradual preference for the subtle and 
the exquisitely contrived to the fervently warm and the spontaneous. The 
dramatist became an impeccable master of his craft, but he seldom trans- 
ported his audience. The drama gained in refinement and elegance but lost 
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its accent of passion and freshness; and in the constant striving after senti- 
mental effects nothing remained in the end but tortured ingenuity and a 
luxuriance of diction. 

One result of this sequestering of drama for the pleasure of the cultured 
audience was that in the course of time there developed a distinct cleavage 
between urban sophisticated drama and real life with its unfettered direct- 
ness. This is seen not only in the stilted and unconvincing diction of later dramas 
but also in its limitation of form and theme to epic or legendary cycles of stories 
or to fictitious amourettes of court-life, in its more conscious inclination towards 
the elegance of the language and sentiment and in the more pronounced 
absence of direct experience and dramatic originality. The heroic (or rather 
pseudo-heroic) and erotic drama of a distinctly abstract kind alone survived, 
with only a meagre surplus of plays of other kinds. Theoretically, middle- 
class life was not excluded, but the excessive poetic atmosphere in which 
Bhavabhuti represents it indicates the attitude; common life was ignored or left 
to inferior talents, whose productions naturally passed, in the course of time, 
into oblivion. Although various typesofdrama were theoretically distinguished, 
few old specimens have survived, making the question purely academic. 

THE URBANITY OF SANSKRIT DRAMA 

But it is not court life alone nor the elegant poetic conventions of the 
sahrdaya (aesthete) which inspired the drama. Its dominant love-motif is 
explained by the fact that at its centre stood the nagaraka, the much-sought-after 
polished man about town, whose recognition was eagerly coveted and whose 
culture, tastes, and habits it naturally reflected. Apart from the picture we get 
of liim in the literature itself, we have a vivid, if somewhat heightened, sketch 
of an ancient prototype of the nagaraka in the Kamasutra of Vatsyayana. The 
pessimism of the Buddhistic ideal had disappeared, replaced by more 
accommodating views about the pleasure principle. Even the Buddhist 
author of the Magananda does not disdain to weave a love-theme into the lofty 
story of Jimutavahana’s self-sacrifice; and in his benedictory verse he does not 
hesitate to represent Buddha as being railed at for his hard-heartedness by 
the ladies of Mara’s train. This revaluation of life brought in its wake a 
general demand for polish, culture, and luxury. The people could heartily enjoy 
the good things of this world, while firmly believing in the next. If pleasure 
with refinement was sought for in life, pleasure with elegance was demanded in 
art. It is natural, therefore, that the love theme of this literature seldom trans- 
ports or moves deeply by means of its joys or its sorrows; for love is conceived not 
in its depth or plentitude but in its playful moods of enjoyment, as an 
artistic emotion, not individual but impersonalized in accordance with the 
theory of codified sentiment. It is true that the love plots, which predominate 
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in the drama, are not allowed to degenerate into portrayals of the petty 
domestic squabbles of a polygamic system, but the dramatists often contented 
themselves with the developing of the commonplace erotic possibilities by a 
stereotyped sentimental pattern of love, jealousy, parting, and reunion. 

PREDOMINANT TONES 

Although the theorists laid down an elaborate classification for the various 
categories of sentiments, it is curious to note that in practice the sentiments 
that were usually favoured were the heroic and the erotic, with an occasional 
suggestion of the exotic. This accords well with the idccil and romantic 
character of the drama as well as with the miraculous and supernatural 
elements which were freely introduced. The comic, under the circumstances, 
hardly received proper treatment. Even in heroic or lofty subjects, an erotic 
vmderplot was often woven"; and in the course of time, the erotic dominated 
every other sentiment, and became the exclusive prevailing theme. Sanskrit 
playwrights took delight in minutely analysing the diversities of the amatory 
condition and in arranging into divisions and sub-divisions, according to 
rank, character, circumstances and the like, all the conceivable types of the 
hero, the heroine, their assistants, and abettors, as well as the different shades 
of their feelings and gestures. These afford ample opportunities for exuberant 
lyrical stanzas. This technical analysis and the authority of the theorists led to 
the establishment of fiixed rules and rigid conventions and resulted in a unique 
growth of refined artificiality. 

There was a great deal of scholastic formalism in the dramatic theory of 
sentiment, which had a prejudicial effect on the practice of the dramatist. The 
fixed category of eight or nine sentiments, the subordination to them of a large 
number of transitory emotions, the classification of determinants and conse- 
quents, the various devices to help the movement of intrigue, the normative 
fixing of dramatic junctures or stages in accordance with the various emotional 
states, no doubt, indicate considerable power of empirical analysis and subtlety; 
but, generally speaking, this scholastic pedantry concerned itself more with for- 
tuitous events than with essentials. One conspicuous drawback of the theory, 
which had a practical effect on the development of the drama as drama, lay in 
the fact that it enforced concentration of the sentiment round the hero or the 
heroine, and did not permit its sharing by the hero’s rival, who therefore became 
an inferior character at every point. The theorists were aware of the .value 
of contrast. To preserve the usual romantic atmosphere, the ideal heroes were 
often contrasted with vicious antagonists. But the possibility was ignored of mak- 
ing an effective dramatic creation of the antagonist (like Rava^ia, for instance), 
who thus often became a stupid or boastful villain. Sanskrit drama was thereby 
deprived of one of the most important motifs of real dramatic conflict. 
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SENTIMENTS OTHER THAN LOVE 

In practice the theory of sentiment confined itself, with a few notable 
exceptions, to the elaboration of the sentiment of love, which alone came to be 
the dominant theme of this romantic drama. The exceptions refer to the Mudra- 
raksasa of Vi^akhadatta, the Vei}tsaihhSra of Bhatta Naraya^a and the J^agananda 
of Sriharsa. The first of these is- a remarkable drama in seven acts, which has 
only one minor female character and which concerns itself -with interests other 
than love. It is a drama of political intrigue, in which the action takes the form 
of a game of skill, and the interest is made to depend on the plots and counter- 
plots of two rival politicians. One may wonder if such a subject is enough to 
absorb the attention of the audience; but the action of the play never flags, the 
characters are admirably drawn, and the diction is dear, forceful, and direct. 
In spite of its somewhat prosaic theme and cast, it is undoubtedly one of the 
great Sanskrit plays; but as it does not conform to the standard model, its merits 
have never been fully appreciated. The same remarks, however, do not apply 
to the second drama mentioned above, which has a little ineffective love- 
interest, but which really attempts in six acts to dramatize a weU-known epic 
episode from the Mahdbharata. The work is faithful to dramaturgic rules, but 
narrative details hamper the action and mar the result of an otherwise good 
characterization. There is enough of fire and energy, horror and pathos, 
but the diction is laboured and the general effect wholly undramatic. The 
play is a good example of that peculiar kind of half-poetic and half- 
dramatic composition, which may be called declamatory drama; and it shares 
all the merits and defects of this class of work. The third five-act play J^aga- 
nanda, which dramatizes the obviously Buddhistic legend of the self-sacrifice of 
Jimutavahana, differs from the ordinary Sanskrit play both in its theme and 
inspiration. It admits an erotic underplot, which describes the love of the hero 
for Malayavati, but it is rather loosely coimected -with the main theme. The 
drama freely introduces the supernatural and the miraculous, and concerns 
itself with the lofty emotions of charity, magnanimity, resolution, and sacrifice; 
but the dramatic conflict is somewhat feebly presented, and neither the action 
nor the characterization creates effective dramatic interest, 

DRAMAS OF LOVE : A POPULAR GENRE 

Sriharsa’s two other dramas, the Ratndvali and the PriyadarMd, effectively 
but conventionally devised in plot, are elegant little plays dealing -with the over- 
worked love-intrigues of royal courts. Each is based on one of the numerous 
amourettes of the gay and courtly lover Udayana, the semi-historical beau 
ideal of popular tales. The hero is depicted as a care-free and courteous gentle- 
man with a great capacity for falling in and out of love; while the heroines are 
rather faintly drawn ingenues with nothing but good looks and a willingness to 
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be loved by the incorrigible royal lover. The stock theme of the progress of 
the love-intrigue and its denouement in the ultimate discovery of the princely 
status of the lowly maiden has little that is original or absorbing. The theme 
must have been popularized by Kalidasa’s Malavikagnimitia, a presumably 
youthful production of the great poet; but in this play the motif is not yet 
defined; it is a light-hearted comedy in which the passionate impetuousity 
and jealousy of the discarded Iravati are finely set off against the subdued 
dignity and magnanimity of queen Dharini. More effectively devised in 
plot, however, is the Svapna-Vasavadatta attributed to Bhasa, which deals in six 
acts with the same theme of courtly love but rises above its banality; for the 
motif of the dream in this play is finely conceived, the characters of the two 
heroines are more successfully differentiated, and the gay old lover of Harsa’s 
dramas is figured as a more serious, if somewhat love-sick and imaginative, 
lover. The main interest of the play lies in the dramatic skill and delicacy with 
which the feelings of Vasavadatta are depicted, to whose noble and steadfast 
love no sacrifice is too great; while her willing martyrdom is set off by the equally 
true, but helpless, love of Udayana, a victim of divided affections and the 
demands of statecraft. It is a drama of fine sentiments; the movement is smooth, 
measured, and dignified; and the treatment, brisk and forceful, is free from the 
intrusion of melodrama, or of rant and rhetoric, to which such sentimental 
plays often incline. 

Of the other so-called Bhasa plays, the Pratimd and the Abhiseka give us, 
in seven and six acts respectively, dramatizations of the time-worn Rama 
story, just as the five-act Balacarita is a less extensive but similar attempt 
applied to the legends of the youthful Krsna; while the Avimaraka in six acts is 
interesting for its more refireshing plot, based probably on folk-tale, of the love of 
a plebeian for a princess ; but it has a rather fiat denouement of a happy marriage 
and a melodramatic set-up in which the hero seeks to commit suicide twice 
and the heroine once. The Mahdmra-carita of Bhavabhuti, the two Rama dramas 
of Murari and Jayadeva respectively, and the enormous Mahdnataka on the 
same theme, which is anonymous and exists in more than one recension, have 
some poetic but little dramatic interest. The two South Indian dramas, the 
il/ca^a-dldamapiofSaktibhadraandthe^iMnt/a-ma/flofDhiranaga (or Viranaga), 
exhibit no remarkable peculiarities other than the utilizing ofthe pretty device 
of a mark of recognition (abhijmna), which is so familiar in Sanskrit drama. 
It is also not necessary to linger over the rather insipid plays of Raja^ekhara, 
which deal with stories firom the two great epics. His Viddhcddla-bhanjika and 
Prakrit KarpUraimnjan, both of which are light-hearted conventional plays of 
court-life in four acts, are hardly above the level of Sriharsa’s two plays on the 
same subject; for Rajaiekhara was more concerned with elegant exercises in 
versification than with real poetry or dramatic values. Most of the Rama dramas 
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in Sanskrit suffer from the error of choosing an epic theme for the drama and 
of preferring types to individuals. 

SOME POPULAR PLAYS 

More interesting are the Mdlati^Mddhava of Bhavabhuti and the Vikta-- 
mowaAya of Kalidasa, both of which are indeed immature productions of their 
respective authors but mark a departure in some respects from the conventional 
erotic plays mentioned earlier. The Mdlati-Mddhava^ the less poetical of the two 
plays, has yet an interesting, if somewhat loosely constructed, plot, some comic 
relief and contrasted situations, some touch of the unearthly and supernatural ; 
but there is little individuality either in the hero or the heroine, who are of the 
conventional type of sentimental lovers. There is, however, a great deal 
of tenderness and pathos in Bhavabhuti^s picture of youthful passion, which 
reaches its most mature and mellow expression in his Uttara-Rdma-carita, Ihe 
setting here passes from royal courts to a more plebeian atmosphere; it is the 
story in ten acts, of the love of Malati, daughter of a cabinet minister, and 
Madhava, a young student. While much of the talk of love and grief in this 
drama is unconvincing, Bhavabhuti appears to be far more serious than most 
light-hearted Sanskrit poets, and the intense poetic quality of his erotic verses 
relieves their banality. The intensity of undisciplined passion and its poetical 
possibilities, which Bhavabhuti so forcefully describes, are, however, seen in a 
more poetical and poignant form in the frantic search of Pururavas for 
UrvaS in the fourth act of the Vikramorvasija. It depicts in five acts the romantic 
story of the love of a mortal for a nymph, of which the earliest version is found 
in a hymn of eighteen stanzas in the tenth book of the Rg-Veda, Though melo- 
dramatic in places and weak in its denouement, the drama reaches lyrical heights 
in the description of the king’s ardent but hopeless passion. There is hardly 
anything else remarkable in the drama but for this lyric passion of great 
intensity, which, however, makes it unique. 

It has been said by a critic of Sanskrit drama that Kalidasa, as well as 
Bhavabhuti, showed no interest in the great problems of life and destiny. While 
this criticism may be applied to the dramas mentioned above, in which we have 
nothing but unrelieved individual passion, it is not true of the respective 
masterpieces of these great dramatists, in which love is taken as a factor of a 
larger life and is envisaged in its fulness. The Abhijmna-Sakuntala of Kalidasa, 
which represents the perfection of his art, is not based on the mere banality of a 
court-intrigue but gives us a picture of love, at first youthful and heedless, but 
soon purified by suffering and gaining in depth and beauty by tribulation of 
the spirit. Contrasted with the Mdlcti’-Mddhavu and Vikfdviotvcisiyd^ the suffering 
of the hero and the heroine in this drama is far more human, far more real; for 
love here is no longer an explosive emotion, ending in a frame of mind akin 
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to madness, but a deep and steadfast feeling, or rather a developing emotional 
experience, ending in an abiding spiritual enrichment. 

KALIDASA’S ABHIJNANA-SAKUNTALA 

The drama opens with a description of the vernal season, made for enjoy- 
ment [upabhoga-ksama) ; and even in the hermitage where thoughts of love are 
out of place, the season extends its witchery and makes the minds of the young 
hero and heroine turn lightly to such forbidden thoughts. At the outset we find 
Sakuntala, an adopted child of nature, in the daily occupation of tending the 
friendly trees and creepers and watching them grow and bloom, herself a youth- 
ful blossom, her mind delicately attuned to the sights and sounds in which she 
had grown up since her desertion by her amanun (non-human) mother. In this 
scene appears the more sophisticated royal hero, full of pride of youth and 
power, but with a noble presence which inspires love and confidence; possessed 
of a scrupulous regard for rectitude, but susceptible withal to rash youthful 
impulses; considerate of others and alive to the dignity and responsibility of 
his high station, but accustomed to every fulfilment of his wishes and extremely 
self-confident in the prompting^ of his own heart. He is egoistic enough to believe 
that everything he wishes must be right, and everything happens as he wishes it. 
In his impetuous desire to gain what he wants, he does not even think it necessary 
to wait for the return of Kanva. It was easy for him to carry the young girl off 
ber feet; for though brought up in the peaceful seclusion and stern discipline of 
a hermitage, she was yet possessed of a natural inward longing for the love and 
happiness which were due to her youth and beauty. Though fostered by a sage 
and herself the daughter of an ascetic, she was yet the daughter of a nymph 
whose intoxicating beauty had once conquered the austere and formidable 
Visvamitra. This beauty and this power she had inherited from her mother, as 
well as an inborn intelligence and a desire for love. Is she not going to make her 
own conquest over this great king ? For such youthful lovers, love can never think 
of the morrow, it can only think of the moment. All was easy at first; the secret 
union to which they committed themselves obtains the ratification of the foster- 
father. But soon- she realizes the futility of taking love as an end in itself, of 
making the moment stand for eternity. The suffering comes as swiftly and 
unexpectedly as the happiness was headlong and heedless. 

To these thoughtless lovers the curse of Durvasas comes to play the part of 
a stern but beneficent providence. With high hopes, and unaware of the impend- 
ing catastrophe, she leaves for the house of her king-lover, tenderly bidding 
farewell to her sylvan friends, who seem to be filled with an unconscious anxiety 
for her; but very soon she finds herself standing utterly humiliated in the eyes 
of the world. Her grief, remorse, and self-pity are aggravated by the accusation 
of unseemly haste and secrecy from Gautanu, as well as by the sterner rebuke 
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of Sarngarava: ‘Thus does one’s heedlessness lead to disaster !’ But the un- 
kindest cut comes from her lover himself, who insixltingly refers to instincts of femi- 
nine shrewdness and compares her, without knowing, to the turbid flood which 
drags others also in its fall. Irony in drama or in life can go no further. But the 
daughter of a nymph as she was, she had also the spirit of her fierce and 
austere father, and she ultimately emerges triumphant from the ordeal of sorrow. 
She does stand up for her rights, but comes to realize that she has lost all in her 
gamble for happiness and that wordy warfare is useless. She could not keep her 
lover by her youth and beauty alone. She bows to the inevitable; and chastened 
and transformed by patient sufiering, she wins back in the end her husband and 
her happiness. But the king is as yet oblivious of what is in store for him. StiU 
arrogant, ironical, and self-confident, he wonders who the veiled lady might 
be; her beauty draws him as irresistibly as it once did, and yet his sense of recti- 
tude forbids any improper thought. But his punishment comes in due course; 
for he was the greater culprit for having dragged the unsophisticated girl from 
her sylvan surroundings and left her unwittingly in the mire. When the ring of 
recognition is recovared, he realizes the gravity of his act. Her resigned and 
reproachful form now haunts him and gives him no peace in the midst of his 
royal duties; and his utter helplessness in rendering any reparation makes his 
grief more intense and poignant. The scene now changes from earth to heaven, 
from the hermitage of Ka^va and the court of the king to the penance-grove of 
Marica; love that was of the' earth, changes into love that is spiritual and 
divine. The strangely estranged pair are again brought together equally 
strangely, but not xmtil they have passed through the baptism of sorrow and 
become ready for a perfect reunion of hearts. There is no explanation, no 
apology, no recrimination, nor any demand for reparation. Sakuntala has now 
learnt in silence the lessons of her suffering; and with his former self-compla- 
cency and impetuous desires left behind, the king becomes chastened and 
subdued, a wiser and sadder man. The young year’s blossom now ripens into 
the mellow fruit of autumnal maturity. 

BHAVABHOTI’S uttara-rAma-carita 

Through the same chastening influence of sorrow, the Uttara-Rama-carita 
of Bhavabhuti idealizes conjugal love in a way which is unparalleled in Sanskrit, 
or perhaps in any literature. It depicts in seven acts the later history of Rama; 
and Bhavabhuti’s literary characteristics may be studied to the best advantage 
in this work, which reaches no high level as a drama but which undoubtedly 
ranks high as a dramatic poem. Bhavabhuti derives his main theme from the 
Ram^ana, but to suit his dramatic purpose he does not hesitate to depart in 
many points from the authoritative epic original. The conception, for instance, 
pf the picture-gallery scene, derived probably from a hint supplied by Kalidasa, 
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and of the invisible presence of Sita in a spirit form during Rama’s visit to 
Pancavati, of Rama’s meeting with Vasanti and confession, the fight between 
Lava and Candraketu, the visit of Vafis^ha and others to Valmiki’s hermitage, 
and the enactment of a play on Rama’s later history composed by Valmiki, 
are skilful details which are invented for the proper development of his dramatic 
theme, as well as for the fullest expression of his poetic powers. Bhavabhuti’s 
principal problem here is not the creation but the adequate motivation of an 
already accepted story. While not monotonously adhering to his original, he 
accepts for his particular dramatic purpose the epic outlines of a half-mythical 
and half-human legend of bygone days, which had already taken its hold on the 
popular imagination by its pathos and poetry; but he reshapes it freely with 
appropriate romantic and poetical situations, which bring out all the ideal and 
dramatic implications of the story. In taking up the theme of conjugal love as 
a form of pure, tender, and spiritual affection ripening into an abiding passion, 
Bhavabhuti must have realized that its beauty and charm could be best brought 
out by avoiding the uncongenial realism of contemporary life and going back 
to the poetry and idealism of olden days. It was not his purpose to draw the 
figures on his canvas on the generous and heroic scale of the epic; he wanted 
to add to the ancient tale an intensity of human feeling and a genuine emotional 
tone which should transform an old-world legend into one of everyday ex- 
perience, the story of high ideals into a tale of vivid reality. 

Bhavabhuti’s R§,ma and Sita are from the beginning a man and a woman 
of more strenuous and deeper experience than Dusyanta and his woodland 
love. In the opening act, which has been praised so often and which strikes the 
keynote of the drama, the newly-crowned king of Ayodhya, with his beloved 
spouse and his ever faithful brother, looks over pictures which recall the poignant 
scenes of their past sorrow. This scene, which is made the occasion for the 
tender and deep attachment of Rama and Sita to show itself, also heightens 
by contrast the grief of separation which immediately follows. There is a fine 
note of tragic irony not only in Rama’s assurance that such a separation as they 
had suffered would never happen again, in Laksmana’s inadvertent allusion 
to the fire-ordeal and Rama’s instant declaration of his disbelief in baseless 
rumours, but also in Sita’s passionate clinging to the memories of past joy and 
sorrow on the verge of a still more cruel fate. The blow comes just at a moment 
when the tired, confiding Sita falls asleep in the arms of her husband, who is lost 
in his own thoughts of love. When the cup of happiness, full to the brim, was 
raised to his lips, it was dashed from Rama’s hand; and one can understand 
the breakdown which immediately follows in the conflict between his love and 
his stem sense of kingly duty. With the responsibilities of the State newly laid on 
his shoulders, Rama is perhaps more self-exacting than just to himself and his 
beloved. But having abandoned the faithfuljand dear wife, who was his constant 
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companion ever since childhood, his suffering knows no bounds. Both his royal 
and personal pride is deeply wounded by the thought that such an unthink- 
able stain should attach to the purity of his great love and to the purity of the 
royal name he bears. 

The scene of the next two acts is laid in the familiar setting of Dandaka and 
Pancavati, which Rama revisits. Ten years have elapsed; his sorrow has 
mellowed down; but he is still loyal and devoted to the memory of his banished 
wife. The sorrow, which has become deep-seated, is made alive with the re- 
collection of their early experience of married love in those forests, where even 
in exile they had been happy. The situation is dramatically heightened by 
making the pale, sorrowing but resigned Sita appear in a spirit form, unseen 
by mortals, an unwilling but happy listener to the confessions which her 
husband makes to Vasanti of his love and fidelity. Unknown to each other, 
the reconciliation of hearts is now complete; and with an admirable delicacy of 
touch the dramatist describes her gradual but generous surrender to the proof 
that, though harsh, he deeply loves her and has suffered no less. The 
denouement of reunion is only a logical development of this scene; and the 
recognition scene in Act IV, in which Bhavabhuti, like Kalidasa, represents 
the offspring as the crown of wedded love, forms a natural psychological climax 
leading to it. 

Bhavabhuti praises himself for his ‘mastery of speech’ and claims merit for 
‘felicity and richness of expression as well as depth of meaning’ ; and the praise 
that he claims for himself is fully deserved. The qualities in which he excels 
are his power of vivid and often ru^ed description, the nobility and earnest- 
ness of his conception, a genuine emotional tone, and a love for all that is deep 
and poignant as well as grand and awe-inspiring in life and nature. Contrasted 
with Kalid^a, he lacks grace and polish and a fastidious technical finish. He is 
interested not in studied reticence but in full and forthright statements, not in 
restrained elegance but freedom of fancy. This would explain, to a certain 
extent, why his so-called dramas are in reality dramatic poems, and his plot 
a string of incidents or pictures without any real unity. Bhavabhuti cannot write 
in a lighter vein; he takes his subject too seriously. He has little humour, but 
enough of dramatic irony. He can hardly attain perfect artistic disinterested- 
ness, too often merges himself in his subject, and he has too much feeling for the 
tranquillity of real poetry. 

KALIDASA AND BHAVABHOTI : A CONTRAST 

This characteristic will be better imderstood if we consider for a moment 
Bhavabhuti’s treatment of pathos, which has been contrasted with that of 
Kalidasa. R. G. Bhandarkar has remarked with insight that while Kalidasa 
suggests, Bhavabhuti expresses, and that ‘the characters of the latter, overcome 
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by force of passion, often weep bitterly, while those of the former simply shed a 
few tears, if they do so at all’. This is nowhere more clear than in the picture of 
Rama’s suffering on the eve of Sita’s exile, drawn respectively by the two poets. 
Bhavabhuti’s tendency is to elaborate scenes of pathos in the theatrical sense of 
the word. It is probable that popular taste did not disapprove of such excesses 
and very few Sanskrit poets, in imthinking allegiance to the accepted theory of 
sentiment, would have resisted the opportunity of indulging in an outpouring 
of sentimental prose and verse unmindful of the theory’s emphatic warning 
that the sentiment should be suggested rather than dealt with in extenso. It 
never lent its authority to the fatal practice of wordy exaggeration or over- 
statement. Bhavabhuti, however, like most Sanskrit poets, was unable to stop 
when enough had been said. He prolongs the description of agony almost to the 
verge of crudity; he omits no circumstance, no object animate or inanimate 
which he thinks can add to the effectiveness of the scene. But the method of 
Kalidasa, like that of Shakespeare, is different. There is no exaggeration, no 
long lingering on the subject, no beating out the theme threadbare. Great 
sorrow uses few words. Not one of those who gather round the body of Cordelia 
utters a phrase; the emotion is tense, and diere is no declamation to work it up. 
When Kalidasa’s Rama hears of the popular rumours about his wife, his heart, 
tossed in a terrible conflict between love and duty, broke in pieces ‘like the 
heated iron beaten with a hanuner’ ; but he does not declaim nor faint nor shed 
a fllood of tears. He simply calls his brothers together and declares his stern 
resolve in a brief and dignified speech, bidding the faithful Laksmana take 
Sita, whom he does not even see, into exile. It is not until Laksmana returns 
and delivers to him the spirited but sorrowful message of his banished wife that 
we find the king yielding to the man; but even here his eyes become dim with 
unshed tears, and only one short verse compresses the whole pity of the .situa- 
tion in just a few words. 

SCDRAKA’S mrcchakatika 

When we turn firom these masterpieces of Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti to the 
third great Sanskrit drama, the Mrcchakatika or the Toy Clay-cart, attributed to 
Sudraka, we find ourselves descending, as it were, from the refined atmosphere 
of poetry and sentiment to the firm rock of grim reality. It is a strange world 
which this drama unfolds, a world in which thieves, gamblars, rogues, political 
schemers, mendicants, courtiers, police constables, housemaids, bawds and 
courtesans jostle with one another fireely; and the love that it depicts is not the 
romantic love of Dusyanta and Sakuntala, nor yet the deep conjugal affection 
idealized in Bhavabhuti’s Rama and Sita, but simply and curiously, the love 
of a man about town for a courtesan, which is nevertheless as pure, strong, and 
tender. A fitting background is supplied to this strange love by the equally 
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Strange world in which it moves; and an inventive originality is displayed by 
linking the private affairs of the two lovers with a political intrigue which 
involves the city and the kingdom. 

The Mrcchakatika is one of the few Sanskrit dramas which are not dramatic 
poems but possess distinctively dramatic qualities that should appeal to modem 
taste. In the history of Sanskrit literature the work is unique in many respects. 
Apart from the graphic picture it presents of some interesting facets of life in 
ancient India, the work is truly worthy of a great dramatist in its variety of 
incidents and characters, in its comparative freedom from the usual fault of 
over-elaboration, in its sharpness of characterization, in its use of direct and 
homely imagery conveyed in a clear, forceful, and unaffected diction, in its 
witty dialogues, in its general liveliness and dramatic effect, in its mastery of 
deep pathos, and in its rare quality of quiet humour. In spite of its somewhat 
conventional happy ending, it verges almost upon tragedy and neither the 
plot nor the characters can be regarded as conventional. Not only does it eschew 
the banal theme of courtly love and intrigue but it is also the most human 
of all Sanskrit plays. A ten-act comedy of middle-class life, the scene is set in 
the cosmopolitan city of.Ujjayini. Characterized as a play Tull of rascals’, its 
host of despicable riff-raff of society, who at any moment are capable of all kinds 
of daring acts from the stealing of a gem-casket to the starting of a riot, furnish 
an excellent foil to the realistic yet-romantic story of the love of a ndgaraka of 
breeding and refinement for a famous and beautiful courtesan. The drama is 
bold and original in conceiving these characters, and they are presented not 
as types but as individuals of diversified interest. They are living men and 
women drawn from all ranks of society, from the high-souled Brahmana to 
the low-down thief; and the drama includes, in its broad scope, farce and 
tragedy, satire and pathos, poetry and wisdom, kindliness and humanity. 

Indeed, each of the twenty-seven minor characters possesses an individuality 
which is rare in Sanskrit drama. But in the midst of this motley assemblage, the 
hero and the heroine stand out prominently. The Sakara Saifasthanaka, with 
his ignorant conceit and brutal lust, presents an excellent contrast, but the 
author’s power of effective characterization is best seen in his conception of 
the two main characters. The noble Garudatta, a large-hearted Brahma^ia by 
birth and wealthy merchant by profession, does not represent the typical 
nagaraka, whose whole round of life consists of love and pleasure; for there is 
nothing of the gilded dandy and dilettante in his refined character, and his 
chief interest is not gallantry. There is a note of quiet self-control in most of his 
acts; and even in love, most of the courtship is done by Vasantasena. He is an 
upright young man of good breeding and culture, whose princely liberality won 
the admiration of the whole city but reduced him to loneliness and poverty. If 
the change of fortune has made him bitter, it has not made him a nusanthrope, 
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nor has it debased his mind; it has only taught him to take life at its proper value. 
Garudatta is endowed with great qualities, but like the conventional hero he is 
not made a paragon of virtue. He is by no means austere or self-denying. He is 
a perfect man of the world, who loves literature, music, and art, does not 
disdain gambling, and never assumes a self-righteous attitude. His great virtues 
are softened by the milk of human kindness. His youth does not exhibit 
indifference, and the most outstanding feature of his character is his quiet and 
deep love for Vasantasena. 

The stain attached to such unconventional love disappears in the -ideal 
beauty which gathers round it; and its purity, strength, and truth make it 
escape degradation. Vasantasena has neither the girlish charm of Sakuntala 
nor the mature womanly dignity of Sita. Witty and wise, disillusioned and 
sophisticated, she has seen much of a sordid world; yet she has a romantic 
heart and her love is true and deep even in a social status which makes such 
emotion difficult. Wealth and position she achieved by an obligatory and hered- 
itary calling, but her heart was against it, and it brought her no happiness. 
Her meeting with Garudatta affords a way of escape, but she is sad and afraid 
lest her misfortune of birth and occupation should staird in the way. It is a 
case of love at &st sight, and for the &st time she is really in love. The touch 
of this new emotion quickens rapidly into a spreading flame and bums to ashes 
her baser self. It is all so strange, even to herself. She can hardly believe that 
she, an outcast of society, has been able to win the love of the great Garudatta, 
the ornament of Ujjayini, and asks, half-incredulously, the morning after her 
first union with her beloved if all that is true. She is fascinated by the lovely face 
of Garudatta’s litde son and stretches out her arms in the great hunger for 
motherhood which has been denied to her. Her love makes her realize the 
emptiness of riches and the fulness of a pure and true affection. When the 
Sahara threatens to kill her for not submitting to him, and taunts her as 
‘an inamorata of a beggarly Brahmin’, she is not ashamed but replies: ‘Delightful 
words ! Pray, proceed, for you speak my praise.’ Growing furious, the brutal 
and cowardly Sahara takes her by the throat. She does not cry out for succour, 
but she remembers her beloved Garudatta and blesses his name. ‘What, still 
dost thou repeat that name,’ spits out Sahara, blinded by rage, as he throttles 
her; but On the verge of imminent death the name of Garudatta is still on her 
lips, and she murmurs in a struggling voice: ‘My homage be to Garudatta !’ 

HARSA 

The dramas of Harsa, Vi^akhadatta and Bhatta Narayana show greater 
variety and vitality. Three dramas, PripadarMkd, Ratndoali, and MdgSnmda, have 
come down to us under the name of Sriharsa who was identical with King 
Harsavardhana, the patron of Bai^a Bhatta. The PriyadarMa and the Ratndvali 
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are almost identical in form and structure and depict a single theme of numerous 
amourettes of the gay and gallant Udayana. The two plays are four-act nafikds 
and centre round the two heroines Sagarika and Aranyaka respectively. The 
theme consists of love-intrigues of the king with a maiden of unknown status, 
their secret meetings through the help of the jester and the damsel’s friend, the 
jealousy of the queen and her final acceptance of the situation, when the maiden 
is discovered to be her long-lost cousin. The Priyadarsikd is an effective introduc- 
tion of play within a play [garbhdrika) . It is undoubtedly a better play than the 
Ratnavali, but has no strikingly dramatic incident. 

The Ndgananda, a five-act mtaka, is a more serious drama depicting the 
Buddhist legend of Jimutavahana’s self-sacrifice. It contains an erotic sub-plot 
of the hero’s love for Malayavatl which is linked with the main quietistic theme 
of heroic sacrifice. But the one part is not the development of the other and 
hence there is no unity of action. The embodiment in Jimutavahana of the 
high ideal of self-sacrificing magnanimity in a romantic atmosphere of pathos 
and poetry- adds to the merit of the play. If Kalidasa supplied the pattern, 
Harsa has undoubtedly improved upon it in his own way and succeeded in 
establishing the comedy of court-intrigue as a distinct type of Sanskrit drama. 

ViSAkhadatta 

Visakhadatta’s Mudrdrdksasa is undoubtedly one of the great Sanskrit 
dramas. It is a drama of purely political intrigue, in which resolute action in 
various forms constitutes the exclusive theme. The main theme is the reconcilia- 
tion of Raksasa, the faithful minister of the fallen dynasty of the Nandas, by 
the traditional master of polity, Ganiakya, who wants to win him over into the 
service of Gandragupta Maurya. The drama is unique in avoiding the erotic 
atmosphere. It is a drama without a heroine. There is nothing suggestive of 
tenderness or domestic virtues. Politics is represented as a hard game for men. 
In characterization, Vi^akhadatta fully realizes the value of contrast. Both 
Caijiakya and Raksasa are astute politicians, but both are admirable as excellent 
foils to each other. Ganakya is clear-headed and vigilant, while Raksasa is soft, 
impulsive and blundering. The secret agents of Ganakya, Bhagurayana and 
Siddharthaka, faithfully carry out their commissions from a feeling of abject 
submission, but Raksasa’s agents, Viradhagupta and Sakatadasa, are moved by 
a sincere attachment to Raksasa. Visakhadatta’s dialogues have the dramatic 
quality necessary for fast-moving and direct action and bold characterization. 
The only serious defect is that the drama lacks grandeur, with a grand subject. 

BHATTA NARAYANA 

Bhatta Narayana’s Ve^tsadihdra dramatizes in six acts a well-known episode 
of the Makdbkdrata but practically goes over the entire epic war. The main 
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tibeme is the satisfaction of Bluma’s ferocious revenge, celebrated by the killing 
of Kaurava chiefs and by binding up, with blood-stained hands, the braid of 
Draupadi, which she had sworn to leave unbraided until the wrong done to her 
is avenged. There is enough of pathos and horror, but the pathos is tiresome and 
the horror uncouth; there is enough of action, but the action is devoid of 
dramatic conflict. The work is hardly a unified play, but is rather a panoramic 
procession of actions and incidents. The modifications introduced for the 
purpose of transforming it into a real drama are hardly effective. It is that 
peculiar kind of half-poetical and half-dramatic composition which may be 
called the declamatory drama. 

LATER DECADENT DRAMA 

With Bhatta Narayana and Bhavabhuti, the great epoch of Sanskrit dramatic 
literature ends and the age of decline sets in. The drama now surrenders itself to 
poetical kavya. In this group Murari, Raja^ekhara, Ksemisvara and Kyspami^ra 
have enjoyed traditional reputations. 

Murari’s Amrgha-Rdghava dramatizes the traditional narrative of the 
Rdmayana in seven acts. One would like to remember Murari more as an ele- 
gant poet than as a dramatist in the proper sense. RajaiSekhara’s Bdla-RdmayatjU 
dramatizes in ten acts the entire story of the Rdmaymaxi up to Rama’s coronation. 
His Bdla-Bharata is a drama on the Mahdbhdrata story, but it is left incomplete. 
His Karpuratnanjari is a sattaka and Viddhaidla-bhmjikd is a ndtikd. The former 
is written entirely in Prakrit. The theme in both the plays is the traditional 
amorous intrigue of court life. Ksenulvara’s Canda-kauMka deals with the 
story of Hari^candra in five acts. But it has little dramatic quality. 

Krsnamisra’s Prabodha-candrodaya is a symbolical drama with purely personi- 
fied abstractions. The treatment is interesting not only for its novelty but 
also for the spirit of allegorizing which it represents. The theme is a profound 
philosophical allegory in six acts of the whole life of man. It is conceived as an 
internecine struggle between the two powerful sons Moha and Viveka of the 
regal Mind {manas) bom respectively of his two wives Pravftti and Nivrtti. 
In this drama Krsnamiira succeeds, to a remarkable degree, in giving us an 
ingenious pictoe of the spiritual struggle of the human mind in the dramatic 
form of a vivid conflict, in which the erotic, comic and devotional interests are 
cleverly utilized. On the doctrinal side, the composition attempts to synthesize 
Advaitic Vedanta with Vis^u-bhakti, but the philosophical content does not 
make it heavily pedantic. The theme is made a matter of internal experience. 
The allegorizing is consistent and there is no frigidity in the plot. The author 
undeniably possesses the gift of satire and realism as well as of poetry and the 
PmbodM-candrodaya must be singled out as an attractive effort of re^l merits 
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M uch less attention has unfortunately been devoted to Sanskrit prose than 
to Sanskrit poetry even in authoritative treatises on the history of Sanskrit 
literature. The prose works mentioned there are very few indeed. Sanskrit 
prose — ^its origin, style, syntax, vocabulary, its application in different genres 
of literary art and in the Sastras, its beauty and wealth — ^should be accorded an 
honourable place in a critical representative history of Sanskrit literature. 
It is trueihat prose works, belonging to literature proper, are not as abundant 
as metrical works in Sanskrit. This may be one of the reasons that called forth 
the following scathing and uninformed observation from James Mill, the author 
oiThe History of British India. As he observed: ‘All their (viz. of the Hindus) 
compositions, with wonderfully few exceptions, are in verse. . . . Their laws, 
like those of rude nations m general, are in verse. Their sacred books, and 
even their books of science, are in verse; and what is more wonderful still, their 
very dictionaries.’^ 

That this view is prejudiced and is the product of a kind of complex is 
beyond doubt. Sanskrit prose from its rudimentary stage to its finished and 
sophisticated form has had a chequered history which deserves to be studied with 
an unbiased outlook and in a scientific spirit. To give an idea of its richness 
and variety, a brief chronological account of its origin and development, as well 
as of its use in different branches of Sanskrit literature, is sought to be 
presented in the sections that follow. 

EARLIEST SPECIMEN : THE BRAHMANAS 

The earliest evidence of the employment of prose as a vehicle of sacerdotal 
and esoteric disputations is found in the Yajus, and the running commentary 
thereon, viz. the Brahmanas. The nivids, nigadas, and non-metrical portions of 
the Atharva-Veda should also be comprehended imder this head. One might 
recall in this connection the definitions of Sdman, and Tajus as furnished by 
Jaimini in his sutras.^ The Brahmapa texts are mostly composed in prose, 
though interspersed with occasional verses. Eggeling, in his introduction to the 

^ James Mill, The Histony of British India (Associated Publishing House, New Delhi-5, 1972, 2nd 
Edn. Reprint), VoL I, pp, 365-66. See also Nirad G. Ghaudhuri’s Scholar Extra-Ordmary — The Life of 
Professor the Rt, Hon. Friedrich Max Muller^ P.G. (Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1974), p, 132. 

Gf. also Dr S. K. De’s observation m HSL (University of Galcutta, 1947), p. 418. 

* Tatrdrtha^valena padajyavasthd sa fh 
GUi§u sdmdkkyd 

yajvlt-iabdait* {JaL S., II. 1.35-37) 
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English translation of the Satapatha Brdhmav,a of the Sukla Tcyur-Veda, ha s spoken 
very disparagingly of the Braiimana literature as a whole. The general reaction 
of Western scholars with regard to this extensive literature, which forms one 
of the two constituent parts of the Veda, may be gauged from the following words 
of his : 

‘For wearisome prolixity of exposition, characterized by dogmatic assertion 
and a flimsy symbolism rather than by serious reasoning, these works are 
perhaps not equalled anywhere, unless, indeed, it be the speculative vapourings 
of the Gnostics, than which, in the opinion of the learned translator of Irenaeus, 
“nothing more absixrd has probably ever been imagined by rational beings”.’® 

Yet, Eggeling himself has to revise his opinion as regards the importance of 
the Brahmana texts from the standpoint of linguistic development of Sanskrit 
prose. There arc important myths and anecdotes narrated in unadorned 
Sanskrit prose in the course of apparently dry and unimportant speculations 
on the subtleties of the various ritualistic acts. He observes : ‘ . . . these works 
(together with their supplements, the Aranyakas, and their metaphysical 
appendages, the Upanisads) are of the highest importance as the only genuine 
prose works which the Sanskrit, as a popular language, has produced.’^ 

Most of the Brahmanas have little ‘literary value’ in the usually accepted 
sense of the expression. But occasional flashes of literary grace, mostly due to 
lack of long compounds so common in later Sanskrit prose and the apparently 
artless manner of narrating myths and stories, are noticeable in some of them. 
This is particularly so in the Satapatha BrahmavA of the ^uMa Tajur-Veda and the 
Jaimintya BrdJmaijA of the Sdma-Veda. Some scholars notice a kind of subtle stylis- 
tic parallelism between the prose of the Brahmanas and the early canoiucal Pali 
texts.® 

It is not possible to determine precisely the age of the Brahmarias. But that 
all these texts were not of the same age and clime can be fairly ascertained 
from the linguistic and grammatical data. Such data are most important for 
tracing the historical development of Sanskrit from the Mantra period up to 
the age of Panini, when the standard form of classical Sanskrit appears to have 
been established. Pajjini, in his sutra: ‘purdna-proktesu brdhmava-kcdpe^ (IV. 
3.105), is supposed to have discriminated between some Brahmana texts as 
older and some as later or more or less contemporaneous. Besides, he seems to 
have been more familiar with the texts of the schools that flourished in the 
north or in the south than with those floiurishing in the eastern region. 

> Satapatha Brdkmat}a, pt. I, Introduction, p. ix {SBE, Vol. XII). 

^ Ibid., pp. xxiv-xxv. 

® Compare Dr Batakrishna Ghosh’s remarks in The Vedic Age (George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
London, 1952), pp. 416, 418. This characterization, however, of the prose of classical writers is a bit 
too strong. See, in this context, Keith’s observations on the stylistic peculiarity of the ^^g-Vedic 
Brahmanas in HOS, Vol. XXV, pp. 97-98. 
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The extent of the vast Brahmana hterature can be fairly gathered from the 
fragments of the lost Brahmaijas collected together by late Dr Batakrishna 
Ghosh in his scholarly brochure on the subject. His critical and exegetical 
annotations on those fragments help us to realize the importance of this ap- 
parently meaningless jargon for following the chronological development of 
Sanskrit prose. The Brahmapas abound in observations that have direct bear- 
ing on the etymological analysis of words of obscure origin and Yaska, in his 
Mirukta, has profusely drawn upon Brahmana passages in his suggested deriva- 
tions. The prose of the Upanisads like the Bfkaddta^yaka and the Chdndogya, 
which constitute the concluding portions of the Brahmapas, is admittedly most 
lively and picturesque even when it is used as a vehicle for propagating pro- 
found metaphysical truths. This is evident from the dialogues between Yajna- 
valkya and Maitreyi or Aru^ii and Svetaketu, and a good many similar examples. 
The language is simple, conversational, bristling with vivid illustrations, similes, 
and proverbs and free from the lengthy awe-inspiring compounds that were to 
become a regular feature of Sanskrit literary prose. Such prose could easily 
become a medium of communication for the educated elite.^ 

THE StJTRA LITERATURE 

At the close of the Brahmana period Sanskrit prose assumed a new form in 
the hands of the authors of the Sutra texts. For the purpose of easily memorizing 
the contents of the vast Brahmaria literature, the authors of these texts developed 
a peculiar mnemonic style — ^brief, compact, and elliptical. This style was 
adopted at first for the treatment of sacrificial matters — ^both of the irauta 
and the grhya type — ^but was later extended to other domains as well, especially 
to juridical and social subjects in the Dharma-Sutras belonging to various 
Vedic schools and forming the chief source of the later Smrti-saihhitas. There is 
another division of Sutra literature, viz. the Sulva-Sutras, containing minute 
rules and measurements for the construction of sacrificial altars etc. These, 
therefore, are justly regarded as the earliest texts to provide the basis of Indian 
geometrical science. This mnemonic style of the Vedic Kalpa-Sutras was later 
adopted by the great teachers of the Indian philosophical systems, and by the 
classical grammarians, chief among whom is the great Papini. The dictum: 
^ardhamdtra-laghavma putrotsavam manyante vaiydkara'^K (‘economy of even half a 
maird [short vowel] gives as much pleasure to grammarians as the birth of a 
son’) gives us a glimpse into the mental discipline of the grammarians, who al- 
, ways sought verbal economy in the formulation of their aphorisms. A body of 
intricate technique and methodology, known as paribhdsds, wzs developed to 
achieve this. 

® See Keith’s remarks on the style of the prose portions of tlie Taittinya Sarhhitd in particular, and 
of tlie Brahmaigia literature in general, in HOS, Vol. XVIII, Introduction, pp. dvii-clix. 
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NIRUKTA 

Mruhta or the science of etymology was regarded, like the Kalpa-Sutras, as 
an important VedShga, a knowledge of which was essential to understand 
the message of the Vedas. Yaska’s Mmkta, a commentary on the Nighantu, is 
the sole extant specimen of the vast Nirukta literature that was once current. 
This important treatise is composed in prose which, though savouring of the 
prose of the Brahmapas, has become more sophisticated. Yaska’s prose style is 
terse, free from long compounds, and retains to a great extent the archaic 
character of Sanskrit as used in the Brahmanas. But it resembles the Sanskrit 
prose of the classical age as regards mojphology and syntax. The dates of 
Yaska and Panini’ are still in dispute, though from a comparative study of the 
grammatical data available in Yaska’s text and Panini’s technique and termi- 
nology there seems to be strong evidence in favour of regarding him as prior to 
Panini. Yaska’s Nirukta is ‘the oldest existing Veda-exegetic work’ and it led to 
the writing of detailed commentaries on the Vedic texts at a later period.® 

DEVELOPMENT OF SANSKRIT PROSE 

It is somewhat difficult, with the insufficient data at our disposal, to trace 
systematically the development of Sanskrit prose in the post-Brahmanic epoch. 
It was put to various uses, as seen in literary forms like the kathd, the akf^ayika, 
epistles, etc., in inscriptions, royal grants and edicts, and also popular dramas 
where it is used as a medium for conversation. It is also illustrated in the 
bhd^as, vartHkaS) and other exegetical works belonging to various philosophical 
schools, as well as in technical treatises dealing with particular disciplines like 
medicine etc. Classical Sanskrit, as distinguished from Vedic Sanskrit, was 
brought to perfection and standardized by the endeavours of eminent 
grammarians, both pre-Papinian and post-Paninian. Unfortunately it has been 
dubbed by a good many Western scholars as the imposition of the Brahmanical 
priestly class which, in their opinion, was never employed as a popular medium 
of communication. Some have even gone to the length of considering the great 
epics and the Puranas as well, as no more than artificial Sanskrit versions of 
original works composed in different forms of Middle Indo-Aryan (MIA) or 
Prakrit. According to them the Sanskrit language, at least in its classical form, 
had no direct relation with the popular dialects of these times but was arti- 
ficially foisted by the crafty hieratic class as ‘the speech of the gods’ {daivi vak) 
on the unwilling readers. Rather it was the Old Indo-Aryan or Vedic language, 
die evidence of which we meet with in the vast Brahmana literature, that was 
akin to the popular speech of the masses, and in the course of time, this Vedic 

’ A recent study on the subject by Mantrini Prasad, entitled Language of the Mvrukta (D. K. Publishing 
House, Delhi, 1975) may be consulted. 

8 Cf. M. Wintemitz’s HIL, Vol. I, p. 288. 
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dialect developed into various forms of MIA including Pali, which are thus 
direct descendants of the Old Indo-Aryan. In support of this theory, the employ- 
ment of the various forms of MIA in the inscriptions of A^oka and other epi- 
graphs belonging to the pre-Christian era is cited as corroborative evidence. 
This paucity of epigraphic and literary data in Sanskrit during a period cover- 
ing several centuries before and after Christ led Max Muller to propound his 
novel theory of ‘Renaissance of Sanskrit language and literature'^ which had once 
been so much in vogue among Western Sanskritists. But we should be wary of 
running to hasty and fanciful conclusions, however novel they might appear at 
first sight. The great commentaries or bhd^as, some of which belonged to the pre- 
Christian era, were composed in Sanskrit prose that was lucid, lively, colourful, 
full of wit and humour when occasion demanded, and also free from long com- 
pounds. It is decidedly not Vedic Sanskrit, but lokabhdsa, as prevalent among the 
cultivated £stas (wise men) , that is employed in these texts. Bhartrhari in his 
Vdkyapadiya has characterized the Mahdbhdsya of Patanjali as ‘ alabdhagddhe 
gdmbhirydd uttdna iva sausthavdd''^'^ (‘unfathomable in import but apparently 
intelligible on account of grace’) . Perspicuity (prasdda) which is one of the chief 
merits of the bhd^a style, is in evidence, not only in the Mahdbhdsya, but in the 
style of Sahara’s bhJdsya on the Jcdminiya-Sutras, in Vatsyayana’s bhdsya on 
Gotama’s Nydya-Sutras, in Praiastapdda-bhd^a on Ka^ada’s VaiJerika aphorisms, 
in Vyasa’s bhd^a on Patanjali’s Toga-Sutras, and similar other treatises of in- 
disputable antiquity. It should also be remembered that Patanjali’s Mahdbhdsya 
itself is but an abridged version of Vyadi’s Sangraha, a critical exposition of 
Panini’s sutras, composed most probably in prose and running to the extent of 
a hundred thousand ilokas. Thus it is beyond all doubt that Sanskrit prose was 
employed as a vehicle of highly sophisticated and refined scientific and philo- 
sophiceJ disquisitions firom very early times, when the Vedic period had been 
brought to a decisive close with the propagation of the Brahmanas. The diction 
or grammatical construction of the bhd^a texts is simple and straightforward, 
but the difficulty of these texts lies in the abstruse thoughts embedded therein 
as well as in the employment of the subtle, refined method of ratiocination. In 
Vatsyayana’s Kdmasutra and Kautilya’s Arthaddstra, the bhd^a style has been 
very effectively imitated, though the expression in these texts has become 
more compact and the diction much more recondite due perhaps to the 
novelty and- technicality of the subject-matter. Rajaiekhara, in his Kdvya- 
mimdmsd, artfully adopted the style of Vatsyayana and Kautilya, the prose 
being interspersed with verses. This lends a unique grandeur to the treat- 
ment, though it has a certain rigidity and affected impersonality which is 

® See Max Mailer’s India; What Can It Teach Us. Note G: The Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature 
(Messrs. Longmans, Green & Go.), pp. 281 ff. 

’^’‘VSkyapdd^a, II. 480. 
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totally lacking in the ancient bhd^as like those of Patanjali, Sahara, and 
Vatsyayana. 

The employment of Sanskrit prose in secular literary works for the treat- 
ment of well-known legends, anecdotes, and myths can be attested from the 
data available in Paijiini’s Astadhyayl and Katyayana’s varttikas thereon. Besides 
ilokas and gdthas, Pacini refers to akfydnas as a distinct species of literature dealing 
with stories like those of Paraiurama, Yayati, etc.“ Of course, it is not certain 
whether these dkhydnas were actually in prose, but from the evidence of two- 
fold classification of prose into kathd and akhydyika as noticed by later dlankdrikas 
like Daiidin and Bhamaha as also by the celebrated lexicographer Amara- 
sirhha, it seems probable that dkkydnas, too, formed one of the species of 
prose narrative current in those times. Anandavardhana, in his vrtti on Dhvan- 
ydloka (III. 7), notices several divisions of kdvya, composed either in prose or in 
verse, whether in Sanskrit, Prakrit or Apabhram^a, Mine parydya-bandha, pari- 
kathd, kharida-katlid, sakala-kathd, besides the well-known t5^es like sarga-bandha, 
abhineydriha, akhydyikd^ and kathd.^ It should be kept in mind that the authors 
who employed Sanskrit for composition of their literary works did not eschew 
the various Prakrits and Apabhraihlas. They were, in most cases, equally at 
home in more than one MIA dialect besides Sanskrit. Raja^ekhara has elabora- 
tely dwelt on this point in his Kdvya-mmdmsd?^ 

Thus it is evident that there could have been no unbridgeable gulf between 
Sanskrit as the literary medium of the learned and aristocratic classes on the 
one hand, and the popular dialects or Prakrits that used to be spoken by the 


Cf. VI. 2. 103. Vide Mahdbha^a and KdHkd thereon, where texts like Purvadhirdmaj Apara^ 
dhirdma, Purva-ydydta^ and Apara-ydydta are referred to as examples. 

IS Cf. Dhvanydloka-vttti on III. 7, and Abhinavagupta’s Locana thereon. It appears from Abhinava’s 
gloss that kha^a-kathd and sakala-kathd were composed in Prakrit or popular dialects, just as kathd, 
itself was composed in dialects other than Sanskrit as well, which is con^oborated by Dandin also in his 
Kdvyddar^a, I. 38; also Bhamaha’s KavydlaAkdra, I. 28. See also Vlnde Classique, Tome II, p. 239 (Par 
Louis Renou et Filliozat, Imprim^ric Nationale, Paris, 1953). On tlie various sub-varieties of kathd 
as recognized by later theorists A. K. Warder’s Indian Kdvya Literature, Vol. I, Chapter VII may be 
consulted (Motilal Banarsidass, 1st Edn., 1972). 

Cf. Kdvya-mmdmsd, Adhydya IX, p. 48 {GOS, Edition, 1924). In Adhydya X, again, Raja^ckhara 
discusses the arrangement of seats for poets assembled in a conference, where there is mention of 
Sanskrit poets, poets proficient in many dialects, poets who can use Prakrit alone or those eminent for 
their mastery of Apabhramsa. Thus it can be easily gathered, that the literary writers in those days 
were highly catholic in their taste, though the pre-eminence of Sanskrit as the sophisticated medium 
of expression par excellence was admitted by all. In this connexion Rajasekhara in his Kdvya-mmdrhsd 
notes; 

^Sathskftavat sarvasvapi bhd^dsuyatkdsdmarthyaihyathd-ruciyathdkautukaiTi edvahitab sydt * . . Aaduktam: 
Mk6*Tthab samskftoktyd sa sukaviracancdlp prdk(tendpaTo^smin aryo^pabhramsagiThhib kim aparam aparo 
bhutabhdsdkrame^af dvitrdbhib ko^pi vdgbhir bhavati catasfbhib kidca kaicid vivektum yasyetthaih dkib 
praparmd snapayati sukaves tasya ktrtir Jagantu* 
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common folk on the other In fact, Prakrit works of acknowledged merit like 
the Gdha-sattasai of HaJa composed in Maharastri Prakrit and Gunadhya’s 
B^hatkatha, no longer extant, in bhUta-hhS§d or Pailaci Prakrit, were looked 
upon with great respect, and Govardhana, the author of the Arya-saptaiati, 
does not hesitate to rank Gunadhya with Valmiki and Vyasa and declares 
unambiguously that the Rdmdyat}a, Mahdbharata, and Brkatkatha form, as it were, 
the three main streams along which our speech flows just like the three streams 
of the Ganges.^® So it is absolutely wrong to theorize that the early Sanskrit 
prose texts dealing with fables, romances, etc. were mere adaptations from 
original Prakrit versions.^ It is much more reasonable to look upon the Sanskrit 
and the Prakrit versions as existing side by side and exercising mutual influence 
on form and content in a spirit of happy rivalry. The only difference was that 
while the Prakrits were meant for the people belonging to the lower strata in 
general, the Sanskrit versions had in view the enlightened and sophisticated 
sections of the community. Sanskrit was also employed in order to impart to the 
themes the stamp of permanency, which would be lacking in the case of the 
former. It would, however, be unwarranted to conclude therefrom that Sanskrit, 
in its simple and popular form, was completely unintelligible to the masses and 
it is also futile to trace in the 'PsB.jdtakas the origin of the vast fable literature 
composed in Sanskrit. 


FABLES AND FAIRY TALES 

The Sanskrit fables and fairy tales, that were generally called katha, have 
close affinity with the Sanskrit prose romances as also with didactic and gnomic 
poetry as regards style and import. As Professor Macdonell notes: ‘the abun- 

Consult also R. G. Dutt’s remarks on the relation of Sanskrit with the Prakiitsin his Later Hindu 
Civilization (a.d. 500 to a.d. 1200), Calcutta, 1909, pp. 175-76. Prof. A. B. Keith also observes in much 
the same strain, in the course of comparison of Sanskrit with Latin in the Middle Ages, as also with 
Standard English vis-a-vis the various spoken dialects of England. Vide his HSL (Oxford Clarendon 
Press, 1928), p. 11. 

Gf. ^Sriidtmyai^a’bhdtata-hrhatkathdndm kavtn namaskurmali) Trisrotd iva sarasd vakati yatfp sarasoati 
bhinnd,^ — Aryd-saptaMu For the numerous encomiums heaped upon Guna<piya and his Brhatkathd by 
later Sanskrit poets and theorists vide A. K, Warder, op, cit,, Vol. II, p. 140. 

Prof. Keith has justly observed: 

‘What is clear is that Sanskiit represents the language of Brahmanical civilization, and the 
extent of that civilization was ever increasing, though the Brahmanical religion had to face com- 
petition from new faiths, in special Buddhism and Jainism, from the fifth century b-g. The 
Buddhist texts themselves afford the most convincing evidence of all of the predominance of Brahma- 
nism; the Buddha is represented as attempting not to overthrow the ideal of Brahmanism, but to 
change its content by substituting 'merit in place of birth as the hall-mark of the true Brahmin. The 
public religious rites and the domestic ritual were recorded and carried out in Sanskrit, and edu- 
cation was in Brahmin hands. The Buddhist texts repeatedly confirm the Brahmanical principle that 
instruction of the people (Jokapakti) was the duty of the Brahmins, and the tales of the Jatakas show 
young men of all classes, not merely Brahmins but boys of the ruling class, Ksatriyas, and children 
of the people, Vaisyas seeking instruction in the north from Brahmin teachers.’ — Op, cit,, pp. 7 & 12. 
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dant introduction of ethical reflection and popular philosophy is characteristic, 
the apologue with its moral is peculiarly subject to this method of treatment. ’i’ 
This practice of narrating tales with a view to teaching some ethical, philo- 
sophical or practical lesson is traceable in the Mahavaipulya-Sutras of Buddhistic 
literature and the Avadana, which can also be linked with their somewhat 
archaic parallels in the Brahmanas. In the Upanisads also such allegories are 
not rare, ‘where we have the allegory of satire of the dogs who search out a 
leader to howl food for them, the talk of two flamingoes whose remarks call 
attention to Raikva, and the instruction of the young Satyakama first by a bull, 
then by a flamingo, then by an aquatic bird.’^ Even in the various philosophical 
systems, such fables {akhydyikas) were made use of by renowned teachers with 
a view to clarifying abstruse points, as can be easily gathered from references 
in Kapila’s Samkhya aphorisms and their exegesis — XhtSdmkhya-pravacam-bha^a 
by Vijnana Bhiksu. Not only Brahmanical teachers, but also those belonging 
to other schools like the Jaina, the Bauddha, etc. followed this custom in pro- 
pagating their doctrines. 

The earliest collection of fables known to us is Gupadhya’s Brhatkathd 
which was composed in Pai^aci, a very low form of Prakrit, as can be gathered 
from Dapdin’s reference to it as bhuta-bhdsd, though it did not lose any of its 
importance on that score. The original is presumed to have been written in 
prose.^® But, strangely, all the extant versions of this encyclopaedic collection 
of Indian fables, available in Sanskrit, are in verse. The best known are two 
Kashmirian versions, one by Somadeva, called Kathd-sarit-sdgara and the other 
the Brhat-kathd-manjan by Ksemendra. The Nepalese version, known as the 
Brhat-kathd-Hoka-sangraha of Budhasvamin, is considered by scholars as more 
faithful to the original, though incomplete. There were versions of this work in 
other languages as well, one in Tamil, another in Persian. There is also a 
Jaina adaptation of this work called Vasudeva-hiiidi. Saiighadasa’s lately recover- 
ed version in archaic Maharastri has been assigned to a period earlier than 
the sixth century a.d. The Brhatkathd stands as the prototype for a whole species 
of Sanskrit prose narratives dealing with fables and romances, where tales 
are embeddM or contained within tales in the manner of a Chinese box. This 
method of narration is closely imitated in the Pancatantra, though the lyrical 
and epic elements noticeable in the former are conspicuous by their absence in 
the latter. 

The Pancaiantra explains the principles of polity as laid down in Kautilya’s 
Arthaidstra and allied works, through popular tales and fables, for the plea- 

/ 

See MacdonelPs Sanskrit Literature^ p, 368. 

« Keith, op* citf p. 242. 

w Renou et Filliozat, op» cit., p. 240. 
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surable instruction of young princes. It is a naodel of simple Sanskrit prose, 
which deserves to be emulated. There are occasional traces of the elab- 
orate kdvya style, so much in vogue in later prose texts, such as the use of long 
compounds, double entendres {slesd}, and elaborate metres. The habit of denoting 
the past by means of active or passive participles, the regular use of aorist, the 
growing fondness for passive construction resulting in nominal verbal forms, as 
also for long compounds, and the excessive use of gerunds and adjectival partici- 
ples are other stylistic characteristics of this work. In fact, the linguistic and 
grammatical evidence gathered from the extant versions goes to show that the 
simple unaffected mode of expression of earlier Sanskrit prose was gradually 
undergoing changes. This was to culminate in the ornate prose style of the 
classical writers. The judicious mixture of verse with prose is also an attractive 
feature of the Pancatantra. Animals and human beings are brought together in 
a most natural way to play their distinctive roles. The jackal has been endowed 
with a personality at once wise and shrewd that might well be a projection of 
the character of Kautilya, the arch-diplomat as traditionally conceived {‘KauHlyah 
kutilamatiK). 

The Pancatantra, along with the Tantrdkfydyikd, had an unequalled success 
in that it was translated in various languages aU over the world. About two 
hundred versions in some sixty languages have been traced so far, and it is second 
only to the Bible from this point of view. Besides, within the Indian sub-conti- 
nent it was circulated in different recensions, more or less faithful to the original 
prototype, some being longer and some shorter. The resemblance between the 
fables of the Pancatantra and those of Aesop on the one hand and those of La 
Fontaine on the other is striking, and the originality and uniqueness of the 
Indian version have been admitted by almost all scholars. Benfey once tried to 
establish the indebtedness of the Pancatantra to the Buddhist Jdtaka, but the 
evidence of apparent borrowing can be explained as due to the common Indian 
heritage. 

Diverse works dealing with popular tales and fables {kathd and dkhydyikd) 
were composed in Sanskrit prose during the centuries following, mostly inspired 
by the Brhatkathd and Tantrdkhydyikd or Pancatantra, of which the Vetdla-pafka- 
virhiatikd, the Simhdsana-dvdtrimsikd (also called Vikrama-carita), the Mddhavdnala- 
kdmandald-kathd, having Prince Vikramaditya as the hero, the Suka-saptati, 
of unknown date and authorship, the Kathdrryiva ofSivadasa, Purusapanksd 
of Vidyapati, the well-known Maithili poet, and the Bhoja-prabandha of Ballala 
(or Vallabha), deserve particular mention, besides the two Jaina collections, 
the Prabandha-cintdmard and the Prabandha-kosa. 

REFINED PROSE NARRATIVES 

Alongside the popular specimens of kathd and dkhydyikd the parallel develop- 
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ment of a refined and artistic type of prose narrative was discernible. Prose 
was looked upon not merely as a popular medium of communication, but it 
was raised to the status of artistic expression. It was made as ornate, refined, 
and sophisticated as the court-epics and lyrics of poets like Kalidasa, Bharavi, 
Magha, etc. What more, prose came to be looked upon as the real touchstone 
of poetic gifts, inasmuch as the writer of prose had to do without the aid of the 
natural rhythm of metres. There is an oft-quoted saying: gadyath kavinarh nikasam 
vadanti^ (‘the touchstone of literary composers is prose’). 

Consequently, a gifted writer of artistic and ornate prose was ranked as in 
no way inferior to an epic or lyric poet. Prose works were recognized as specimens 
of genuine kdvya, rivalling versified poetical works in literary excellence. This 
shift from popular, simple, and unadorned prose narratives to an artificial, 
ornate, and sophisticated prose style as the vehicle of artistic expression can 
be traced in such works as Arya Sura’s Jdtakamdld, the diction of which is highly 
praised by Dharmakxrti in a verse attributed to him by Taranatha. Bana, in one 
of the introductory verses to his Harsacarifa, speaks very highly of the prose of 
Bhattara Haricandra, its diction being right ‘royal’ Thus in the course 
of time, prose narratives came to vie with classical epics both in theme and 
artistic excellence. This can be easily gathered from the theme and diction of 
prose works like Subandhu’s Vasavadattd, Bana’s Kadambari and Harsacarita, 
and Da^idin’s Daiakmma-canta, to name only the chief representatives of this 
class. The style, too, gradually became varied, sometimes abounding in long 
compounds, sometimes employing compounds of medium length, sometimes 

*®Gf. ^Kavyath gadyaih padyaih ca^ — Vamana’s Kaiydlafdcara-Sutra, L3.21 and his own vrtti thereon; 
gadyasya purvanirdeio durlak^a-vile^atvena durbandkatvat^ tatkahufj^: *gadyam kavmaih nika^aih vadanti\ 
Note also the comments of Gopendra Triptirahara on this vrUi-ttuX in his commentary KdmaSienu, 

2tGf. *PadabandhoJjvalo hdri krta-varif^-kramasthitib, Bhatpara-haricandrasya gadyabandho nrpdyateJ — 
Harsacarita, 1.13. There is a reference to Haricandra in Raja^ekhara’s Kdvya-mmdrhsd, Adhydya X, in 
connexion with a conference of poets convened at Ujjayini: 

^SrUyate cqjjayinydm kdvyakdrapariksdem 

Iha kdliddsa-rm^phdvatrdrnara^rUpa-idra-hhdravayab 

Harkcmdra-candraguptau pariksitdviha vUdldydm^ 

Haricandra is also mentioned along with such great poets as Subandhu, KalidSsa, Daksiputra 
(i.e. Paigdbai), Siira, Bharavi, and Bhavabhuti in the well-known stanza: 

*Subandhau bhaktir ncd} ka iha raghudcdre m ramate dkrtir ddksiputre harati haricandro'pi htdayam 
VUuddhoktifL idrab prahttimadhurd bhdravi-giras4atkd’pyantar modam kamapi bhavabkUtir mtamte.^ 

In a verse of questionable authenticity Haricandra is mentioned as one of the sons of Sahara, 
the great MimSmsist, bom of four wives of different castes, he being born of a Vaiiya wife and Vaidya 
(physician) by caste. See D. V. Garge’s Citations in Sahara^ s Bkdsya, p. 18, fn. 6. Haricandra was, 
according to Viivaprakdia’^kosa of Mahesvara, the court-physician of King Sahasahka and a com- 
mentator of Garaka’s Samhitd, the name of the commentary being Kkarar!.dda, A physician Haricandra, 
son of Isanacandra, is also mentioned in the RAajw entitled Pddatdditaka, But it is not certain whether 
the poet Haricandra referred to by Ba^ia and Rajasekhara, was identical with Haricandra, the 
physician. See V. S. Agarwal’s Harsacarita — Eka Sdmskttika Adkyayana (in Hindi) [Bihar Rastrabhasha 
Parishad, Patna^ 1953J, p. 6, 
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again conspicuous by the absence of compound forms. At times, it savoured of 
metrical feet, adding rhythmical grace to the even monotony of jejune prose 
narratives.*® Artifices like double enkndre, poetic fallacy {utpreksd), pompous 
syllables {aksara-dambara) were freely made use of by poets all over the vast 
sub-continent. And, in Sana’s prose all these devices are artistically and judi- 
ciously utilized, harmonizing with the theme, the context, the sentiment, and the 
speaker.*® In this way the difference between prose akhyayikds and kathas on die 
one hand and ornate high-flown metrical compositions of acknowledged -poetic 
worth like the mahdkdvyas, the khar}da-kavy(iSy and the various species of tUpakas 
(dramas) on the other, became gradually narrowed down. Consequently the 
authors of prose narratives endowed with all the poetic embellishments that 
were regarded as the hallmark of metrical kaxyas were considered full-fledged 
poets, fit to be mentioned in the same breath with eminent makakams like 
Kalidasa, Bharavi, etc. 

Originally there was a clear-cut distinction between the two types of prose 
narrative, viz. kathd and dkhydyikd, firom the point of view of theme as well as 
of form. The kathd had an imaginary plot, whereas the akhydyikd was based 
upon some historical anecdote. The prose of kathd had to be manoeuvred 
with an eye to the sentiment to be evolved, and as such it avoided excessive use 
of long compounds. But in dkhydyikd the writer had complete liberty to give 
vent to his power of stringing together lengthy compounds that added force 
and compactness to the prose style. But this judicious discrimination of form 
and content as regards the two time-honoured divisions of gadya-kcbya (prose 
narrative) was completely ignored by later writers. Thus there was no meaning 
in observing any distinction between them as Dapdin unambiguously asserts. 
The authors oi gadya-kdvyas were as punctilious as the renowned authors of court- 
epics regarding choice of words. This choice was directed by their anxiety to 
display their knowledge of organic and inorganic nature, and their vast 
erudition. Their vast learning extended to mythology, religion, philosophy, 
alchemy, even the art of theft, and the art of warfare and polity, including 
espionage, and to popular customs and beliefs. This gave the whole work an 

Gf. ^Curriakam alpasamdsam dfrgkasamdsam utkalikdpmyami Samdsarahiiam dviddham vrttabhdgdnvitarh 
vrttagandhV Vamana, too, mentions three varieties of ga^a — ^viz. vritagandhi, cur^a, and utkalikdprdya 
in his Kdvydlankdra-Sutra, I. 3.22-25 and illustrates them in his vrtti thereon. Visvanatha, in his Sdhitya* 
darpariap VI. 330-32®, considers four varieties of prose instead of threes adding muktakaf which is defined 
as ^vrttagandhojjhita^ and marked by a complete absence of compounds. 

See Har§acaritai I. 8-9. V.S. Agarwal thinks that in earlier prose narratives like 
mdldy etc. the emphasis was on realistic description of nature and man {soabkavokti ox jdti)^ which 
gradually came to be looked down upon and gave way to ornate prose embellished with various poetic 
devices like vakrokH and slesUi as it appears to have been hinted at by Bfiija in the couplet: 

‘Santi ivdna wdsarnkbya jdtibkdjo gtheg^he, 

IJtpddakd na bahavalp kapayafp iarabhd iva* — Har^c^arUa^ 1. 6, 
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encyclopaedic character, raising it far above the simple art of story-telling 
meant to please the ordinary folk. Bhamaha has observed with reference to the 
poet’s versatility: What a great burden the poet has to bear in that he cannot 
omit anything in the world in his composition 

Thus the later and akhydyikas could be easily regarded as mere prose 
counterparts of classical court-epics or mah&dvyas, the difference lying in the 
medium and not in theme. Such works were obviously meant for the elite who 
had access to the hdvya-gosthls ^ — ^that were organized under the patronage of 
princes and wealthy citizens. The interest of these works lies not in their plot, 
but in the manner of narrating it and the writer’s ability to bring the vast store- 
house of his worldly experience and erudition to bear upon the art of narration. 
Attracted by his unparalleled virtuosity in the art of story-telling and mastery 
of vocabulary, the equally distinguished connoisseurs lost all interest in the 
theme.®* 

Kavydlahkdra^ V. 4: Ma sa iabdo na tad vdcyarh na sa nydyo na sd kald, j dy ate y anna kdvydngam aho 
bhdro mahdn kavelj.. 

The concluding remarks of Professor Cowell in his preface to the English translation of Sana’s 
Harsacarita almost echoes the same sentiment: ‘The book is full of Sanskrit lore of 'every kind; but 
its author was not (as Gibbon says of Libarius) ^‘a recluse student whose mind, regardless of his con- 
temporaries, was incessantly fixed on the Trojan war and the Athenian Commonwealth.” He was by 
no means the mere lover of what was abstract and diflScult; he had also an eye for the picturesque and 
the pathetic, and he could sympathise with the men and women of his own time; like Apollonius 
Rhodius he was a poet as well as a grammarian.’ — The Harsacarita ofBdna^ translated by E. B. Cowell 
& F. W. Thomas, Royal Asiatic Society, London, Orie,ntal Translation Fund, New Series, Preface, 
p. xiv. Similarly, speaking of his work Tadastilaka-campU the author Somadeva declares with pride: 

^Uktaya^i kavita-kantdiL suktqyo^vasarocitdlj. « 

Tuktayajf. sarvaidstrantds tasya yasydtra kautukam* — Taiastilakay I. 15. 

* has been explained by the commentator Sankara as; ^Samdnavidyd’-vttta-Ma-buddhi-vayasdm 
anurupair fddpair ekatrdsanabandho go§thV Gosthts might, according to Vatsyayana, be either good {loka- 
cittdnuvartim) or bad {lokavidvi^td parakimsdimikd gosthi) , Various types of gosthi axe noticed in Jinasena’s 
Mahdpurdtfxi, XIV. 190-92, viz: pada-go^thty kdcyory jalpa-^ gita-, nrtya-, vddya-^ vlnd~^ etc, Bana refers 
to virorgo^this as well. In such go§ihis various literary competitions, recitals of dkhydnas^ dkhydyikds, 
itikdsas, purdxtas, and discussions on the important philosophical and learned topics used to be held 
as can be easily gathered from the frequent references to such assemblies in Sana’s works. Vide V. S. 
Agarwal, op, cit^ pp. 12-13. 

Speaking of the literary merit of Subandhu’s Vdsavadattd^ Gray observes : 

‘In the West the subject-matter comes first in nearly every form of literary composition; and the 
more tense and nervous the people, the more simple and direct is the style. In the East, on the con- 
trary, the form is often more important than the matter especially in periods of hyper-civilisation, 
such as was that during which Subandhu wrote. We must, therefore, consider the Vdsavadattd from the 
luxuriant atmosphere of the land of its author, not from the “practical” point of view of the West, 
To me, at least, there is true melody in the long, rolling compounds, a sesquipedalian majesty which 
can never be equalled save in Sanskrit, and the alliterations have a lulling music all their own to 
ears weary of the blatant discords of vaunted modern “progress”. There is, on the other hand, 
compact brevity in the paronomasias, whidi are, in most cases, veritable gems of terseness and two- 
fold appropriateness, even though some are manifestly forced and are actually detrimental to the 
sense of passages in which they occur. The entire romance may, in a sense, be likened to India’s 
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Subandhu’s Vasavadatta^ Sana’s Kddambari and Harsacarita^ and Dandin’s 
Dasakumdra-^carita are four great works in Sanskrit prose, of which the first two 
may be regarded as specimens of the kathd and the last two of the dkhydyikd type 
of composition though poetic fancy and mastery of expression are equally 
noticeable in all of them. The original trait of an dkhydyikd^ viz. its historicity, 
which marked it off from kathd^ a purely imaginary narrative, became gradually 
blurred and the two types were identified for all practical purposes, as is evident 
from Dandin’s remarks.^’ Though Sanskrit prose style was classified under 
three broad heads, viz. utkalikd-prdya^ curnaka and vrttagandhi^ according to the 
degree of preponderance of compounds, the great prose writers mostly preferred 
the utkalikd-praya variety of prose, abounding in long compounds {dirghasamdsd 
samghatand) and marked by the quality called ojas (force). This use of long com- 
pounds was also approved by great theorists like Anandavardhana in the case of 
prose narratives in general, though in the case of kathd certain reservations were 
made.^^ Weber’s criticism of Sana’s prose style, which is compared to an Indian 
wood, is unsympathetic and, to say the least, based on a total misconception of 
the traditional Indian view-point as to the form kathd 2LXidi dkhydyikd and the 
milieu in which they flourished. Sana’s Kddambari^ a kathd^ or his Harsacarita^ 
an dkhydyikd^ should not be viewed as being on the same level with the Brhat- 
kathd^ which charmed the common village-folk by virtue of its varied contents,®’^ 
whereas the main attraction of the former consisted in the finesse and perfec- 
tion of their form. Sesides, it is not true that Sana always revelled in utkalikd- 


ovsTi architecture, where the whole structure is so overlaid with minute detail that the eye forgets, 
the outlines of the building in amazement at the delicate traceries which cover it.’ — Vasavadatta (a 
Sanskrit romance) by Subandhu, translated with an Introduction and Notes by Louis H. Gray, 
Columbia University Press, Introduction, pp. 26-27. 

‘ TatkathdkhydyiketyekdjdtijT^samjflddvaydnkitd^ atrawdntarbhavisyanti sesdicdkhydnajdtayaJi.' — Kdvyddar^a^ 
I. 28. Cf. ‘The great merit of the Harsacarita consists in the fact that it is a very early attempt at an 
historical romance. Bana’s other work, the Kddambari, and Subandhu’s Vasavadatta deal with mytho- 
logical fiction, and everything is viewed through a highly poetical atmosphere; and the Dahkuradra^ 
carita is equally based upon pure imagination, although its characters, as in the picaresco literature 
of modern Europe, are the exaggerated pictures of the vulgar rogues and ruffians of every great city.* 
— Cowell & Thomas, loc, cit, p. viii. According to some scholars development of the biography dkhydyikd 
as a kdvya form may be traced to the Mahdpaiimbbdna-Suttanta of the Digha Mikdya (II. 72), in both 
Pali and Sanskrit versions. See A. K. Warder, op, cit, Vol. II, p. 74. The difference between kathd 
and dkhydyikd, from the point of view of plot and milieu, can be illustrated by that between ndtaka 
and prakaram, the two principal dramatic types, the former being based upon itivrtta and dealing 
with characters of high rank, and the latter being utpddya-vasiu and having characters belonging to 
the middle and lower strata of society. 

^^Vide Dhvanydloka, III. 8 and vrtti thereon; also III. 9. 

Cf. ‘Bana’s prose is an Indian wood where progress is impossible through the undergrowth 
until a traveller cuts out a path for himself, and where even then he is confronted by malicious wild 
beasts in the shape of imknown words to terrify him.’ See Keith, HSL, p. 326. 

Cf. Meghaduta : *prdpydvantin udayanakathd-kovidagrdmavrddhdn,^ — ^v. 30 (K. B. Pathak’s Edn.) 
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praya prose. His use of curt}aka or simple prose is picturesque, lively, and cal- 
culated to evoke the desired emotion — ^be it pathos, wonder, love, awe or anger. 
Sana knew not only how to heap poetic figures one upon another, but could, 
whenever necessary, write simple, unadorned, and short sentences with equal 
felicity and grace. 

The tradition of artistic prose narratives was firmly established by the three 
great masters of classical Sanskrit prose just mentioned. A host of gifted writers 
tried to keep it alive by composing extensive narratives interspersed with verses, 
as in the afore-mentioned works of the masters. In this coimection, Dhanapala’s 
Tilaka-manjari (c. tenth century a.d.), Soddhala’s Udayasmdari-katha, a tale in 
eight ucchodsaS) Odayadeva Vadibhasimha’s Gadya-cintdmani in eleven lamhhas, 
Vamana’s Vemabkupala-carita, a life of his royal patron who ruled during the 
first quarter of the fifteenth century a.d. at Kondavidu, and Ahobila Nrsiih- 
ha’s Abhimva-Kadamban (close of the eighteenth century a.d.), though inspired 
by Sana’s art, deserve special notice.®^ Among the various sects, the Jains 
especially cultivated this art with great enthusiasm and a missionary zeal for 
propagating their own religion and demonstrating its excellence. 

GAMPti 

Besides kathd and dkhydyikd, another species of iravya-kdoya in Sanskrit has 
been noticed by Dap.din in his Kdvyddarh, viz. campu, which is a mixture of 
prose and verse in almost equal measure, and has therefore been regarded as a 
specimen of midra-kdvya. This technique of mingling prose and verse is in 
evidence in the Brahmapas and later in the Puranas as well. But the element of 
poetry and the artistic excellence of the classical age are not discernible in these 
early specimens. 

Arya Sura’s Jdtakamdld can be regarded as the earliest specimen, as yet 
available, of this genre.^ There are thirty-four tales narrated, in this 

collection in prose and verse mixed almost in equal proportions, and the artistic 
finesse of Arya Sura’s prose and his skilful employment of elaborate metrical 
forms are beyond dispute. His command of Sanskrit vocabulary is striking and 


Vamana openly declares that his attempt is to show that good prose-writing is possible even 
after the great Banabhatta: 

Baria-kavindrad anye kdnafp sarasagadyasaraiyisu 
lit jagati rufliamayaio vatsakulo vdmano'dhund marsfi. 

It has been justly said by an unknown critic with reference to Bahia’s uniqueness as a poet in 
prose in the following verse — 

Sle§e kecam iabdagumphavisaye kecid rase capareHafikdre katicit sadarthavisaye ednye kathd-mr^ane 
Asarvatra gabhiradhirak(witd-‘vindhydpvi^cdtm-safkd kavi-kumbhi-kumbha-bhiduro bdnastu panednanab . 

Gf. ‘The Jdtakamdld (Garland of Births) is a campU narrative with roughly equal amounts 
of prose and verse, regarding thirty-four of the most popular stories. The critic B-atnairiJhana 
gives it as an eajample of the campu form.’— Warder, op, cit,^ Voh II, p. 247, 
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his virtuosity in the manipulation of difficult metres evoked the praise even of 
Dharmaldrti, as noticed by Taranatha. In an anonymous verse cited by Vidya- 
kara, in his celebrated anthology Subhasita-ratnakosa, Sura is lauded for the 
purity of his diction {‘viiuddhoktih iuraU). It would not be imjust to assert that 
Sura’s prose style formed a link, as it were, between the unadorned simple prose 
style of the early story-tellers and the sophisticated, heavy, artificial prose of the 
later classical authors.®* 

Earlier specimens of campu are not available at present, and it is difficult to 
determine the actual works which called forth Dandin’s definition just referred 
to.®* From the tenth century a.d. onwards, campus became very common, partic- 
ularly in South India,®® though such works were composed in other 
parts of this sub-continent as well. Of the principal works of this class, 
Trivikrama’s Mala-campu has had \vide popularity, and he compares his 
prose mixed with verse to a song accompanied by notes of musical instru- 
ments. His styl6 is artificial and strained, and he has consciously imitated the 
art of Sana and Subandhu, without having their literary virtues. Somadeva’s 
Ta§astilaka-campu, consisting of seven ahdsas, was evidently written to eulogize 
the religion of Jina. It is a very important work from the viewpoint of the 
cultural history of the times.®® Bhoja’s Rdmayana-campU also is a notable campu 
work. Originally it ran up to the Kiskindhd-ka^da, but was later supplemented 
by the addition of the sixth kdrjda, the Tuddha-ka^da, by Laksmaijakavi. The 
problem of authorship of this important campu is still disputed as there is doubt 
as to whether Bhoja is the famous king of Dhara or a king of Malwa bearing the 
same name. A sequel to the story was added to include the incidents of the 
Uttara-kdn^ as well. Campu works based upon the incidents of the Bhagavata 
and the life of Sri Krspa were also composed. Of these, Abhinava Kalidasa’s 
Bhdgavata-campu and the Anandakanda-campu of Mitra Miira deserve special 
notice. The Vihjagunddarsa-campu of Venkatadhvarin (the latter half of the 
seventeenth century a.d.) utilizes the campu form to give, in humorous, satirical 
vein, a picture of the contemporary society. The author’s wide experience, his 

® See Warder, op. eit., Vol. II, pp. 255-56; also F. Edgerton’s Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit: Language 
and LiteraUae (Ten public lectures), p. 35, where it is remarked that the prose of €a.a JatakamaU might 
be Buddhist hybrid Sanskrit. 

®‘In the Pali Ku^a Jatdka {Jataka, V. 416-56) altemance of prose and verse is, ho^vever, notice- 
able and ar rnrdiTig to Warder ‘the work is a true campu-kavya in form. Probably this emr^ was designed 
as a bitter response to the actions of Aloka’s last empress who tried to undo her husband’s good works 
after gaining inBuence over him in his old ages One should never trust a woman’. — ^Warder, op. etU/ 
Vol. II. pp. 71-75. 

** The origin of the campSs, according to a majority of scholars, is to be traced in South India. Cf. 
‘On a prisuml ww origine mdridionaU pour le genre littSraire tout entier.’ — Renou et Filliozat, op. cit., 
p. 259. 

*• For a detailed study of Somadeva’s campu from various aspects — ^historical, literary and cultural, 
see K. K. Handiqui’s TaksUlaka emd Mian Culture (Jivaraja Jaina Granthamala, No. II., 1949). 
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versatile learning and mastery of diction are in evidence throughout the work. 
The Svdhdsudhdkara-campu of Narayana (seventeenth century) and Sankara’s 
Sankaracetovijaya-campUy in honour of the famous Chait Singh of Banaras, 
deserve mention in this connection. Numerous works of this genre were composed 
with biographical themes or themes of local interest. Many such have been 
noticed in the various descriptive catalogues of manuscripts. The Gaudiya 
Vaisnava teachers also made important contributions in this field, of which the 
Gopdla-campu of Jiva Gosvamin and the Ananda’Vrnddvana-campu of Kavi Karna- 
pura are noteworthy both from literary and theological stand-points. 

EPIGRAPHS AND EDICTS 

The Sanskrit prose style, the flowering of which we notice in the composi- 
tions of Bana, Subandhu and Dandin, as also in the campus^ had also greatly 
influenced the style of the important epigraphs and edicts. In the Sdsanddhikdra 
[Arthasdstra, II. 10), Kautilya lays down the six merits of a royal decree of 
which rnddhurya^ auddrya^ and spastatva are conspicuous.®’ But in most of the 
epigraphs composed in Sanskrit prose, the element of mddhurya is not very 
prominent. Instead we have ojas^ which is the characteristic feature of the gaudiya 
style, abounding in long compounds and avoiding mellifluous and soft sounds, 
that is so much in favour with most of the eminent prosateurs. In Harisena’s 
Samudragupta-praiasti and even earlier in Rudradaman’s Girnar inscription^ 
(second half of the second century a,d.) evidence of this artistic prose style is 
clearly visible. The authors of such inscriptions were adepts in the full-fledged 
kdvya style as elaborated by ancient writers on poetics, and consciously made 
use of all the artistic devices, viz. gunas and alankdras^ some of which have been 
mentioned by name in the Girnar inscription. Thus, the beginning of the 

Gf. ^ ArthahramaJ} samhandhalj. paripwrrMtd madhuryam auddryam spastatvam iti lekhasampaC — 

II, 10.6. Kautilya defines the last three gu^as as: 

^Sukhopamta-cdrvariha-iabddbhidhdnam rnddhuryam 

Agrdwyaiahddbhidhdnam auddryam 

Pratitaiabdaprayogaf^ spa§tatvamitV — Loc. dt, II. 10.10-12. 

38 In the early Sanskrit inscriptions of South India, especially those of Vakataka, Kadamba, and 
VisnuKundin, the prose, though ornate, is less elaborate and much simpler in comparison with the 
inscriptions of North India. See Renou, Histoire de laLangue Sanskrite, p. 98 (Paris, 1956). Arya Sura’s 
prose is one of the earliest specimens of Vaidarbha style, as Sura was a southerner {vaidarbha), ac- 
cording to Ratnasrijhana, an old critic and commentator of Dandin’s Kavya-laksarm, Besides, Ahnaka^ 
vamsdi a specimen of Vaidarbha-marga, according to Bhamaha {Kdtydlankdra^ I. 33), had as its theme 
the dynasty of Asmaka, belonging to the south of Vidarbha, and most probably was composed 
in that locality. Thus Vakataka might have been the region where the vaidarbhi riti had its origin and 
it is not strange that it would leave its stamp on the prose style of the royal edicts and inscriptions 
of that region. See Warder, op, dt., Vol. II, pp. 260-61. For employment of gaudi nti in Sanskrit 
inscriptions Prof. Sivaprasad Bhattacharya’s informative article entitled The Gaudi Riti in Theory and 
Practice in IHQ^i Vol. Ill, No, 2, pp. 388 ff., may be consulted with profit. 
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Style, even in prose, can be pushed back, beyond any doubt, to at least the first 
century of the Christian era, if not much earlier. 

This high-flown, artistic, and sophisticated prose style was introduced into 
drama as well. Bharata in his Mpa-sastra unambiguously lays down that the 
language of dramas should be easily intelligible to all— it should ht janapada- 
sukka-bodhya and should eschew rare grammatical forms and recondite vocabu- 
lary. Anandavardhana, with his characteristic keen critical sense, categori- 
cally enjoins that long compounded expressions should be avoided by all means 
in drama as they impede the development of the emotion [rasa] which is the 
quintessence of dramatic art, and particularly in cases where irngdra (love) 
and karuncL (pathos) are the principal emotions.®* The prose style of earlier 
dramatists like Bhasa and Kalidasa faithfully keep up to these norms. That the 
language used by different types of characters in the dramas of these two great 
writers is always easy to understand, though dignified, is certainly beyond dis- 
pute. But as the centuries rolled on, the prose style cultivated by the great 
masters became gradually more and more sophisticated and endowed with all 
the characteristic features of ornate poetic art. Dramatic prose correspondingly 
became more and more heavy, artificial, and bxirdened with long compounds 
that could be thought hardly befitting even a regular prose narrative. This can 
be seen in the dramas of Bhavabhuti, Bhattanarayana, Ksenusvara, and others.^® 
This artificiality of Sanskrit prose influenced the speeches of Prakrit-speaking 
characters as well and the Prakrit dialogues in the dramas of Bhavabhuti, 
Bhattanarayana, and their contemporaries are as ornate and difficult to under- 
stand (due to abundance of long compounds and obscure vocables) as the 
Sanskrit spoken by characters of high rairk. But in the dialogues of the avail- 
able dramatic pieces of the earlier period, we find a form of simple unaffected 
Sanskrit prose that might reflect the popular spoken form of Sanskrit of 
die times." 

PHILOSOPHICAL PROSE LITERATURE 

We have already noticed in brief the employment of Sanskrit prose in the 
various bha^a texts. Almost all of them are couched in a medium that is charac- 
terized by clarity [prasdda) and depth {gambhiiya) at the same time. But in the 
later exegetical works affiliated to different disciplines like philosophy, logic, 
poetics, jurisprudence and so on, Sanskrit prose was variedly employed. Though 
it was chiefly expository and polemical in character, founded on incisive dialec- 
tics, some of the works of this genre had grace and dignity mixed with admirable 

89 Gf, Anandavardhana’s vrtti on Dhvat^dloka, III. 6. 

40 Consult Dr S. K. De’s HSL, pp. 275-76, 283 ff., on the prose style — ^both Sanskrit and Prakrit, 
of Bhattanarayana and Bhavabhuti. 

41 See Renou, op^ cU,, pp. 150-51. 
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literary flavour, which would befit even a purely poetical product. Just as the 
poets made use of their wide learning in different Jasfras to enrich the contents 
of their works, in the same way these authors of exegetical texts belonging to 
various iSstras wrote with a view to making dry philosophical and scientific 
subjects attractive and persuasive to the readers. To that end they utilized their 
literary abilities to the full, making their prose full of verve, humour, wit or 
satire, as occasion demanded by virtue of their mastery of the Sanskrit idiom. 
As illustrations, we may mention the bka^as of the great Sahkaracarya, the 
prose of Ma^dana Misra in his BrahmasiddM, Yacaspa.^ Miiira’s inconaparable 
prose in his masterly commentaries like Bhamati, Tattva-vaUaradl,^ Sdthkhya- 
tattvakauimdi and Nydyavdrtika-tdtparyatikd, Jayanta’s graceful, dignified, and 
almost poetical exposition of flie dry topics of logic and metaphysics in the 
Nydyamanjarl, Sriharsa’s terse and polemic prose style as evidenced in his 
Khandana-khatida-khddya^ Udayana’s masterly idiom and succinct expressions 
full of suggestiveness, Anandavardhana’s measured and dignified exposition of 
the theory of suggestion in his Dhvanydloka, and Abhinavagupta’s incomparable 
commentary Locana thereon, to cite only a few instances, are notable specimens 
of exegetical prose composition in Sanskrit. According to R^aSekhara, idstra 
and kdnya must stand in helpful, but not intrusive, alliance to each other so that 
one might fruitfully enhance the effects aimed at by the other.® In keeping with 
this wise maxim, our idstrakdras, poets of no mean order as they themselves 
were, did not hesitate to use their poetic skiU in order to make their arguments 
convincing as well as attractive. 

BUDDHIST PROSE LITERATURE 

Before we conclude, a few words ought to be spoken about the peculiar 
Sanskrit prose style cultivated by the Buddhists of the Sarvastivadin, Mula- 
sarvastivadin, aird Mahasahghika schools in their extra-canonical texts. The 
Avaddnahtaka, the Dwydvaddna, and the Makdvastu are remarkable prose narra- 
tives. Their style is simple, graceful, and much nearer to a spoken idiom than the 
ornate artistic prose of classical Sanskrit. The language of the Makdvastu is 
not pure Sanskrit, but a sort of hybrid Sanskrit that was much in vogue among 
the Buddhist communities. In it popular elements of speech and various sorts 

420n the prose style of Vyasa’s bhd^a on Palanjah’s Toga-SUtras as also Vacaspali Misra’s gloss 
thereon^ see Woods, The Toga System of PataHjali^ Pieface, p. ix. {HOS, VoL XVII)* Similarly, for 
a critical appraisal of Dharmakirti’s prose style, see Raniero Gnoli, The Pramd^a-varttikam of Dharma- 
ktrti, Ch. I (Text with Critical Notes), Serie Orientali, Roma, XXIII, Introduction, pp. xxxv-xxxvi; 
also Renou, HLS^ p. 210. See also Wintemitz’s NIL, Vol, II, p. 364, on the style of Vasubandhu, 
Candrakirti, Santaraksita, and other Buddhist thinkers. 

^®Gf. Kdvya-mfmdmsd, V; ‘Upakaryopakdrakabhdvam tu mithah iasha-kdvyakavyor ammanydmahe, 
yacckdstra-samskdrah kdvyam amgrh'^dti idstrmkapravanatd tu nigfh^dtif Kdvyasathskdrd^pi sdstravdkyapakamanu- 
m^addhi kdvyaikapravariatd tu vkwrpaddhV 
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of Prakritism got mixed with the Sanskrit, evolving direct from the Vedic prose 
of the Brahmanas, There are a good many examples of solecism noticeable in 
the prose of these Buddhist narratives, that can by no means be justified by the 
norms laid down by classical grammarians. Prof. Edgerton’s pioneering works 
in the fields of grammar and lexicography relating to Buddhist hybrid Sanskrit 
have opened up new vistas for students of Indo-Aryan linguistics. It is of great 
help in forming an idea about the widespread use of Sanskrit among the masses 
and the aberrations introduced therein through the centuries.^ 

It may, however, be noted in this connection that even among the orthodox 
Brahmanic schools, ritualists and philosophic thinkers, Sanskrit as a spoken 
language did not always strictly conform to the rigid norms laid down by 
grammarians. Various solecisms were also tolerated outside the jurisdiction of 
ritual performances. This is attested by the reference in Patanjali’s Mahdhhasya 
to a group oi rsis nick-named ^ TawdnastaYvdnah^ because of their peculiar pro- 
nunciation of the expression yadvd-naS'-tad-vd nah based upon a defective euphonic 
combination. But such solecisms were never tolerated in ritual acts proper.^ 
Thus, it is no wonder that the Buddhists would adopt a form of popular Sanskrit, 
easily understandable to the massed, even though it did not faithfully conform to 
the rigid norms formulated by grammarians of old. But as Buddhism declined 
and as linguistic standards, specially those set down by the Paninians, gradually 
gained ascendancy and came to be looked upon as inviolable, the so-called 
Buddhist hybrid Sanskrit disappeared from the linguistic map of India* 

CONCLUSION 

This brief and rapid survey of Sanskrit prose literature in its widest connota- 


^^Edgerton thus summarizes broadly the peculiar traits of this hybrid dialect in one of his lectures: 
Let me summaiise the results of this lecture. The Buddha commanded his disciples to use only popu-* 
lar dialects in reciting his teachings. They followed his instructions for a time. Many dialects 
all over North India weie thus used by local schools of Buddhists. One such dialect, perhaps 
originally spoken at Ujjain, was Pali, which \vas carried to Ceylon, Burma etc., and became the 
canonical language of Southern Buddhism. Another such dialect, of unknown oiiginal location, 
began after a lime to be modified by the local Buddhists to make it look more like Sanskrit, the 
socially respected language of their Brahman neighbours. This Sanskiitization was at fiist slight and 
partial. As time went on it increased, but it never became complete. Prakritic forms continued to 
be used, and many forms were mixed or hybrid, neither genuine Prakrit nor standard Sansluit. The 
vocabulary, especially, remained largely Prakritic. Thousands of woids were used which aic unknown 
in Sanskiit, or not used there with the same meanings. To this curious language, which became 
wide-spread in North India, ! have given the name Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit. After moie than 
twenty years of research I have published, in 1953, the only complete Grammar and Dictionary 
of the language ever attempted.’ — ^F. Edgerton, qp. cit,, Lecture I, p. 7. 

C£ Mahdbhasya, Ahmka I {PaspaSdY 

^Evam hi Myate — Tarvd^astarvdijo ndma ffayo babhuvuh pratyaksadhamd^ai pardparajnd viditavedl-^ 
tavyd (zdhigata-ydthdtathyd^P te tatrabhavanto yadvdnastadvdna iti prcyoktaiye yaTvdt^asUirvd^ct iti prcyuhjcite^ 
ydjne pundf} karma^i ndpabkd^anie,* 
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lion would, we tMak, help us in forming an unbiased opinion as regards its 
infinite variety and inherent possibilities. It would not be just if an appraisal of 
Sanskrit prose is made purely on the basis of the prose of the Pancatantra and 
si m ilar books of fables on the one hand and the ornate and artificial prose of 
such master stylists as Dandin, Bana, and Subandhu on the other. We must 
take into account the varied ramifications that Sanskrit prose underwent in 
diverse fields like popular fables, romances, various technical disciplines, philo- 
sophical and exegetical treatises, royal edicts and inscriptions, in Buddhist 
extra-canonical works, dramatic dialogues and epistles, and numerous other 
domains since its dim beginnings in the mvids and Only thus can we gain 
a comprehensive and dispassionate view about its wealth, range, variety, 
richness and wonderful capacity to adapt itself to the topics under discussion.^® 

4®See, however in this connexion, Dr S. K. De’s observations; ‘In practice, certainly, if not 
in theory, the separate existence of prose as a vehicle of expression is sparingly recognised, the writers 
fancying that prose is but a species of verse itself and of poetry which is conveyed in verse, and making 
their prose, endowed with florid rhetorical devices, look as much as possible like their own verse and 
poetry.* — HSL^ p. 418. 
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SANSKRIT AND SANSKRITIG FABLES 

A lthough no actual animal fable is found in Vedic literature, in the 
Rg-Veda itself there is a wealth of material with the characteristics of the 
fable, and this indicates the fondness of the Vedic Aryan for tales of all sorts. 
Thus in the Rig-Veda there is a frog song in which Brahmanas singing at a 
sacrifice are compared to croaking frogs. Besides, this throws fight on the 
fact that the attitude of seeing kinship between men and animals belonged to 
the early Aryan. The Ch&ndogya Upanisad goes one step further and introduces 
a satirical account of dogs moving in a procession and howling for food, the 
object of this idea being that it might serve as a standard of comparison with 
the Brahmanas engaged in the performance of sacrifices and the chanting of 
hymns. In the same Upanisad the young Satyakama is instructed first by a bull, 
then by a flamingo, and subsequently by an aquatic bird. These examples show 
that the early Indian was able quite easily to transfer the habits and behaviour 
of men to his neighbours, the animals ; the teachings of the Upanisads helped 
to a considerable extent in the formation of this attitude. 

In the Mahdbhdrata, the fable leaves its embryonic stage and becomes more 
full-bodied. Thus we hear of the naughty cat who deceived the little mice by 
appearing so virtuous, and they ultimately delivered themselves unto her power. 
Then there is the crafty jackal who cheated his allies and enjoyed alone the 
booty won previously with their aid. This developed form of the fable is found 
even more in the literature of the Buddhists who believed in the doctrine 
of transmigration into animal as well as human forms, and in the Jatedca tales 
they took recourse to beast stories in order to demonstrate the greatness of 
Buddlia. Besides these, there are the stories which constitute the avadanas, 
stories depicting those pious deeds by which one becomes a Buddha. Sanskrit 
poetics does not draw a distinction between z.jataka and an avaddna, but both 
are ignored possibly because of their religious objectives. What the curious 
reader misses most is an attempt to discriminate between tlie fable and the tale. 
A rigid differentiation between the two is possibly not practicable, however, 
since the characteristics of one cannot be entirely excluded from the other. 
While the fable becomes enriched by the folk-tale or spicy stories of human 
adventure, the tale becomes complex by assimilating the features of beast stories 
and also their didactic motive. 

THE PANCATANTRA AND THE HITOPADE^A 

Absorbing into its frame the elements of the fable and of the tale, the 
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Pancatantra is apparently the creation of a great artist who reveals himself as a 
master of narrative as well as the perfect man of the world. At its outset the 
Pancatantra claims to be a work specifically intended to teach practical wisdom 
to princes. In doing this it shows its connection with the Niti-sastra and the 
Artha-^astra, two important branches of study which deal with action in practi- 
cal politics and in the conduct of the ordinary affaire of everyday life. Never- 
theless, there lingers round the Pancatantra the definite influence of the Dharma- 
§astra, the code of morals, for the fable never extols cleverness and political 
wisdom divorced from morality. This didactic nature of the work explains its 
peculiar pattern, the pattern of emboxing stories within a main tale, developed, 
possibly, on the model of the method of presenting narratives found in the 
Mahdbharata. As the Pancatantra is intended mainly as a book of instruction, 
the moral of the story is conveniently summed up in a concluding para. The 
characters usually try to support their maxims by allusions to other fables, and 
this naturally results in the insertion of a tale within a tale. It requires, of 
course, the superb skill of a great literary artist to interweave the fables in such 
a manner that the whole becomes a urdt and completeness of effect is obtained. 
In this task the author of the Pancatantra gives evidence of his superior skill and 
profound genius. 

The Pancatantra, it is said, emanated from the pen of one Visnu^arman to 
whom the sons of King Amara^akti were entrusted on his promising to teach 
them polity within six montihs. As its name suggests [panca, five), the Panca- 
tantra is divided into five parts, each of which deals with an aspect of practical 
wisdom. The first book, entitled Mitrabheda, handles efficiently the theme of the 
separation of friends. The frame-story relates how a wicked jackal brings about 
the estrangement of the lion Pingalaka from the bull Sanjivaka. Pingalaka 
treats Sanjivaka as a dear firiend, to the absolute disgust of the sly jackal, 
Damanaka, and his mate. Ultimately the lion is made to distrust the bull and 
slay him. As Pingalaka, feeling penitent, laments the death of his one-time 
faithful attmdant, Damanaka refers to the principles of polity to console him. 
Polity, he says, recommends extermination of even the nearest and dearest, if 
he endangers the stability of the administration. Statecraft, Damanaka adds, is 
sometimes false and sometimes true, sometimes harsh and sometimes soft, 
sometimes marked by ferocity and sometimes by compassion, sometimes bestows 
pain and sometimes profit; and in all this, he says, it may be compared' to a 
clever courtesan who presents herself in different forms. Damanaka then cites 
from the Bhagavad-Gitd the memorable teaching of the Lord never to lament 
the living or the dead. Finally Pingalaka is consoled; he continues to administer 
his forest domain with the help of his jackal minister Damanaka. 

Then there is the story of the crow-couple and the cobra, which shows the 
advantage of clever ruse over force. The cobra has slain the offspring of the 
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crows. To punish him the female crow puts into his hole a golden chain stolen 
from the prince. The chain is found there by the king’s men, and they kill tlie 
cobra. The next story, about the heron and the crab, demonstrates the error of 
over-greed. The heron deceives the fish into trusting him to remove them from 
their lake to another in order to save their lives from the fisherman. Each day, 
however, he eats the fish he carries away. When it is the crab’s turn to be saved 
he discovers the heron’s trick and with his nippers cuts off the heron’s head. 
That intelligence leads to success and folly to ruin is proved by the tale of the 
lion and the old hare. The hare kills the lion by persuading him to leap into a 
well in order to attack and kill his rival. The lion he sees there, however, is only 
his own reflection in the water. Another interesting story emboxed within 
other stories concerns two friends, the sons of merchants. Their names are 
Honest-wit (Dharmabuddhi) and Evil-wit (Papabuddhi), also translated as 
Right-mind and Wrong-mind. Together, the two friends bury a sum of money 
under a tree, but it is removed by Evil-wit who then charges Honest-wit with 
the theft. In the court Evil-wit mentions the tree as the witness to the 
crime; he then persuades his father to conceal himself in the hollow of the tree. 
In the presence of the magistrate the tree-spirit declares the guilt of Honest-wit. 
But Honest-wit sets fire to the tree, and Evil-wit’s father comes out and confesses 
everything. Evil- wit is punished. This story is intended to be a warning against 
embarking upon a project without knowing the various effects that are likely 
to follow from it. 

With the winning of friends as the topic of its central theme, the second book, 
Adifra-samprdpti^ tenders the advice to have friends and deal with them fairly; 
as it says at the end, one with a rich collection of sincere allies is never put to 
difficulty by his antagonists. The frame-story opens with a description of the 
way the clever king of the doves, Bright-neck (Citragriva), with his whole 
retinue fell into the hunter’s net. Bright-neck makes all the doves fly up to- 
gether, carrying the net with them; and ultimately he has the bonds cut by the 
mouse Goldy (Hiranyaka), being careful to see that he himself is released last 
of all, A crow, Light- wing (Laghupatanaka), who watches Goldy as he helps the 
doves, succeeds in making friends with the mouse and is introduced by him to 
his old friend the tortoise, Sluggish, A fifth friend is added in the shape of a 
deer who, in the course of his wanderings, is caught in a snare but is released 
finally by his comrades. The slow-moving tortoise is also taken by the hunter, 
but by a clever stratagem his friends rescue him. This frame-story provides 
ample scope for the introduction of a number of tales, each of which is in- 
corporated in order to substantiate a point raised by one of the characters. 

The third book, Kdkolukiya, illustrates the theme of war and peace, using a 
frame-story about the crows {kdkdh) and the owls {ulukdh). The king of the owls, 
Foe-killer (Arimardana), destroys the retinue of the king of the crows, Gloud- 
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colour (Megha-varna)j who summons his ministers and seeks their advice on the 
steps to be taken against Foe-killer. This gives the author an opportunity to 
discuss the six expedients recommended in the treatises on polity and also to 
throw light on the relative strength of these expedients. At last, on the advice 
of the old minister, Firm-life (Sthirajivi), Cloud-colour decides to apply the 
policy of dissension. Firm-life presents himself to the owls as’ a suppliant for 
help, saying that he has been cast out by the crows for offering good counsel to 
the king. He expresses a desire to bum himself and become an owl in his next 
birth. The owl-minister. Red-eye (Raktaksa), warns the foolish sovereign, but 
Foe-killer persists in permitting his enemy to live within the gates. Finally at an 
opporUme moment, the stronghold of the owls is set on fire by Cloud-colour and 
his retinue and, as a result, the entire host of owls perish. 

The fourth book has for its central theme Lahdha-prandh, the loss of one’s 
gettings, and this is illustrated by a frame-story about a monkey and a croco- 
dile. The monkey and the crocodile are friends, and every day the monkey 
entertains the crocodile with delicious fruits. The friendship between the two 
grows so strong that the crocodile’s wife is jealous. She begins a fast, saying 
that she will be content with nothing save the monkey’s heart. The crocodile 
invites the monkey to his home and they set out together. On the way, how- 
ever, the crocodile reveals his purpose; but the monkey declares that his heart 
has been left behind on the fig tree, and together they go back for it. As soon 
as they reach the bank of the river, however, the monkey takes shelter in the 
tree and tells the crocodile that, following in the footsteps of Gahgadatta, he 
will never return. Thus starts the story of the king of the frogs, Gangadatta, 
who to have his enemies destroyed invites a serpent into the stronghold. The 
serpent destroys the enemies but eats the frogs themselves as well, whereupon 
Gangadatta escapes never to return. The monkey tells the crocodile further 
that he is not a fool like that ass. Long-eared (Lambakarna). This introduces the 
story of the lion, the jackal, and the ass. Long-eared is persuaded by the jackal 
to visit the lion who is old and feeble. The lion tries to jump upon Long-eared 
but misses, and Long-eared escapes. A second time, however. Long-eared is per- 
suaded to return and is killed. Before eating Long-eared, the lion goes to bathe; 
but the jackal eats the heart and the ears and then convinces the lion that the 
ass had had neither. The story praises the cunning of the jackal and blames 
the stupidity of the ass and of the lion who is no less a fool. 

The theme of the fifth book, Apanksita-kdraka, is hasty or ill-considered 
action. The frame-story opens with the young merchant Manibhadra mourn- 
ing over the loss of his fortune. In a dream he is bidden to slay a monk who will 
visit him in the morning; the monk will then turn into his lost treasure. The 
merchant does as he dreamt and gets back his wealth. A barber, having seen all 
this, clubs to death several monks, expecting a lot of treasure. Instead, he 
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receives the death sentence at the hands of justice. The fate of the barber re- 
minds the merchant of the tale of the Brahmana and the mongoose, and he 
relates the tale to the judges. I’he Brahmana leaves the mongoose to guard his 
sleeping child. On his return, however, the mongoose runs to greet him with 
paws red with blood. Thinking that the mongoose has killed his child, the 
Brahmana kills the mongoose. He then discovers the mutOated body of a snake, 
while his child is safe. The Brahmana is filled with remorse for his thoughtless 
action in killing the mongoose who had actually saved his child’s life. 

The tone of this book is rather unhappy since the different tales are intended 
to demonstrate the bad effects of diverse types of human weakness. There is, 
for example, the story of the goblin and the weaver. The goblin offers to give the 
weaver anything he wants. The weaver hurries home and consults first the bar- 
ber and then his own wife. The barber tells him to ask for a kingdom, but his 
wife says that that would involve a lot of trouble. Instead, he should ask for a 
second pair of arms and a second head, for then he would be able to double his 
weaving. The weaver follows his wife’s advice and the goblin grants his wish. 
On the way home, however, the weaver is mistaken for a fiend and killed by 
the villagers. 

Thus ends the Pancatantra, all five books of which are interspersed with 
verses containing maxims which deal with moral, religious, philosophical, and 
political ideas and also with general codes of conduct. 

Among the numerous treatises which have descended from the Pancatantra 
is the Hitopadeia which has currency mostly in Bengal, Emanating from the pen 
of one Narayana, whose patron was King Dhavalacandra (date not known), 
it is an independent work intended for instruction in Sanskrit. At the outset, 
however, Narayana admits that his purpose is twofold and that he also intends 
instruction in a code of conduct. His sources are the Pancatantra and another 
book, which is anonymous. Like the Pancatantra, the Hitopadeh cites maxims 
relating to political thought; and the copious citations firom the Kamandakiya 
Mtisma which are incorporated into it show that tlie work is intended mainly 
as instruction in the principles of polity. 

The Hitopadesa consists of four books entitled ‘The Winning of Friends’, 
‘The Loss of Friends’, ‘War’, and ‘Peace’. Thus we find that the order of the 
first two books of the source book has been reversed, while the third has been 
divided into two. Into these two, much of the contents of the fifth book have 
been inserted. The Hitopadeh includes a number of new tales; the majority of 
these are fables, some being fairy tales, a few tales of intrigue, and others edify- 
ing stories. The sources of much of the new matter in the third and fourth books 
are not known. One fine tale, among the new ones, is the story of Viravara, in 
which Narayana comes out very well as a painter of human character. Viravara 
approaches King, Sudraka and demands a fabulous sum as his daily wages. The 
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ruler readily agrees, and appoints him. Viravara spends one-fourth of his wages 
on himself, and three-fomths he gives away in charity. One night the king hears 
a pitiful cry and asks Viravara to find out what it was. Viravara goes out and 
meets the Goddess of Fortune; firom her he learns of the king’s impending 
death. In his bid to save the life of his royal patron he ultimately sacrifices his 
only son Saktidhara. But Sudraka had followed Viravara, keeping himself 
concealed, and now he tries to put an end to his life before the image of 
Goddess Sarvamangala. She at last intervenes and prevents the king from 
committing suicide; at his request she brings Saktidhara back to life. The tale 
ends happily with the coronation of Viravara as the king of the Karriata region. 
Thus Viravara is a fine piece of characterization, showing the faithful servant 
ready to sacrifice himself for his master. In another story a sharp contrast to the 
character of Viravara is provided by that of a mouse. A pious hermit changes 
a mouse successively into a cat, a dog, and a tiger, but reduces him to his original 
form when, as a tiger, he seeks to destroy his benefactor. This story, which is 
perhaps a revised version of a similar anecdote in the Mahdbhdrata, shows how a 
mean person behaves when he obtains an exalted position. 

TALES AND FABLES IN BUDDHIST LITERATURE 

While in the Mahdbharata fables and fairy tales are introduced for the 
purpose of propagating religious, philosophical, and political ideas, in Buddhist 
literature they are introduced in order to establish the supremacy of Buddhist 
thought and philosophy over other parallel systems. This is in evidence in the 
Khuddaka Nikaya of the Sutta Pitaka. One of the most interesting sections of the 
Kkuddaka Nikdya is the collection of stories known as ih^jdtakas, stories relating 
to the former births of Buddha. In Buddhist ideology, a Bodhisattva is a 
person who is destined to obtain enlightenment. Consequently, Gautama the 
Buddha is competent to be regarded as a Bodhisattva not only m his last earthly 
existence, but in all the countless existences which he experienced as a man, 
an animal, or a god before he was reborn for the last time as the son of the 
Sakya prince. A tale in which this Bodhisattva, in one of his former existences, 
plays a part whether as the central figure or as a minor character or as a neutral 
spectator is, in the terminology of the Buddhists, ajataka. The Buddhist monks 
took full advantage of the fondness of ancient Indians for anecdotes, and they 
converted into ajataka any story, however worldly and however far removed 
from the sphere of Buddhist thought it might be. The Jdtaka collection there- 
fore becomes a storehouse of fables, fairy tales, moral narratives, romantic tales, 
and pious legends; and the majority are not of Buddhist origin, for there are 
popular tales and anecdotes, heroic songs and ballads, and sacred legends and 
myths of the Brahmanas and forest hermits. 

Th.^ jatakas are composed in a mixture of prose and verse. The verse enlivens 
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the prose and the prose provides passages to explain and expound the moral 
teaching of the verse. In content, form, and extent, jdtakas are greatly 
varied. Side by side with short stories they may contain an extensive composition 
capable of being regarded as an independent work. There are numerous fables 
which occur in different recensions of the Paficatantra which are also found in the 
Jdtaka. Many of these stories have passed out of India into the literatures 
of other countries. The Pancatantra’s frame-story of the lion and the bull, between 
whom estrangement is brought about by the sly jackal, reappears in the 
Jdtaka. Here, too, we have several variants of the delightful story of the monkey 
who outwits the crocodile by saying that his heart is left behind on the fig tree. 
The tale of the hypocritical cat who devours the mice while pretending to be a 
pious ascetic is a recast of the story in which the cat, pretending to be highly 
religious-minded, swallows up the young ones of the birds kept in the care of 
the old vulture. While in the Pancatantra the ass clothes himself in a tiger’s skin, 
in the Jdtaka he appears in a lion’s skin. 

Among other well-known fables to be found in the Jdtaka are those of the 
jackal who praises the crow’s beautiful voice, thereby gaining some nice fruit 
for himself; the ox who envies the pig’s good food until he hears that the pig 
is being fattened only for slaughter; the parrot sets to watch over the doings 
of a faithless wife, who finally kills the bird for being so watchful. In 
some fairy tales relating to animals and human beings, it is the animals, as a 
rule, who come out better than the men and women. One such fairy tale 
describes how an ascetic saves in turn a snake, a rat, a parrot, and a prince 
from the surging waves of a turbulent river. They all promise their undying 
gratitude to the ascetic. Ultimately, the prince tries to execute the sage, where- 
upon all the people gathered there seize the tyrant and put him to death. Some 
of the tales are intended to bring home this or that point relating to the code of 
ordinary conduct; thus they bear testimony to the popularity of the story as a 
means of religious instruction. One such tale narrates the experiences of a lover. 
Although he saves his wife’s life by giving her his own blood to drink, the wife 
falls in love with a wretched cripple and pushes her husband down from a 
hill. However, the husband is saved in a strange way by a lizard, and ultimately 
he becomes king and punishes his faithless wife. Another story explains the 
necessity of scolding an inquisitive wife. By virtue of a spell, a king is able to 
understand the language of beasts, but he is forbidden to betray the secret on 
penalty of death. The over-inquisitive queen presses the king to tell her his 
secret, whereupon Sakka, the king of the gods, appears in the form of a goat 
and advises the king to give his wife a thrashing. The king does so and the 
desired effect is produced. A third story censures the common weakness of men 
for women and money. A monkey returns from the palace of the king and is 
asked by his fellows to describe life in the world of human beingfs. The monkey 
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speaks of men’s love for women and money, whereupon all the monkeys cover 
their ears and run away. A whole chain of stories laughs at man’s folly. Thus 
we hear of the son who shatters the skull of liis sleeping father in his attempt to 
kill a mosquito sitting there; of the monkeys who, while watering the plants, 
pull up every plant by its roots; and of the monk who meets a fighting ram — 
the monk expects the ram to show him honour and make room to let him pass, 
but the ram just knocks him down. 

THE POPULAR TALE 

Another widely admired book of stories is the Brhatkatha, ‘The Great Story’, 
written by Gunadhya; it epitomizes the ‘popular tale’. Sana and Subandhu 
both refer to its importance; and Dandin records that Pai^aci Prakrit was the 
language of this storehouse of wonderful tales. It was most probably written 
between the first and fourth centuries a.d. The original is lost, but its contents 
can be known through two main sources, one from Kashmir, the other from 
Nepal, each of which employs a different medium of expression. Two metrical 
Sanskrit adaptations of the Brhatkatha were written in Kashmir : the Brhat- 
kathd-mahjari written by Ksemendra; and the Kathd-sarit-sdgara written by 
Somadeva. Both were written in about 1050. The adaptation written in Nepal 
is the Brhat-kathd-iloka-sangraha written by Budhasvamin, whose date is assigned 
by tradition to the eighth or the ninth century. 

Gunadhya had the unique advantage of having before him the epics and 
also the Buddhist legends. While the epics provide the decisive element of the 
plot, the Buddhist legends give him the conception of his central figure. From 
the Rdmayana he obtains the motif of a husband searching for a wife cruelly 
stolen from him soon after marriage. Gunadhya describes the adventures of 
Naravahanadatta, the son of Udayana. He is a man of pleasure and of many 
loves. His chief love is Madanamancuka whom he discovers after she has been 
carried off by force by Manasavega. He makes her his bride and the land of the 
VidyMharas his empire. In the course of this achievement he visits many 
countries and marries a number of women. In the two Kashmir works the narra- 
tive is interrupted by countless tales and legends, and there is such a mass of 
diverse stories that it is very difficult to maintain the continuity, although in 
the hands of Somadeva the effect of the main story is retained to a consider- 
able extent. Somadeva’s composition also possesses another merit: it presents 
a large number of stories of great variety and thus justifies the title ‘Rivers of 
Stories Forming an Ocean’. There is, for example, a series of tales recording 
the acts and words of fools : the foolish servant who keeps the trunks open in an 
attempt to protect the leather from the rain; the silly person who eats seven 
cakes and then, feeling distressed, thinks he should have eaten the seventh 
one first; and the simpleton who repeatedly declares himself to be a ‘mind- 
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bom son’ because, as he says, his father would have nothing to do \vith a 
woman. 

Another seiies records the achievements of rogues, A rogue dressed as a rich 
merchant enters into a contract with the king to present him with five hundred 
gold coins every day instead of appearing daily at the king’s reception. The 
courtiers, thinking the man to be all-powerful with their master, bribe him and 
make him the proprietor of fifty million pieces. In another story a rogue is 
suffering in hell on account of his misdeeds. A single gift, hosvever, entitles him 
to become Indra for one day, whereupon he visits all the sacred places and 
through the merit thus acquired he remains Indra for ever. 

In these stories women are usually presented as being vicious in their pro- 
pensities, but a third series is comprised of exciting tales relating to the loyalty and 
disloyalty of women. There is the faithful wife who follows her husband in death ; 
but there is also the murderous wife who mutilates her husband in revenge for 
a beating; another wife regularly betrays her husband, but insists on burning 
herself on his funeral pyre. There is the episode of the woman who gets rid of 
ten husbands and apparently meets her match in the man who has repudiated 
ten wives; but she becomes annoyed with him also and ultimately turns to the 
ascetic life. Another story is of a king with a white elephant. The elephant is ill 
and can only be healed by the touch of a chaste woman. Such a woman, a poor 
young wife, is found, whereupon the king marries her sister, only to be betrayed 
by her in the end. How many of these numerous tales of fools, rogues, and 
naughty women belong to the original Brhatkatha and how many are an 
accretion appended to the original, it is difficult to determine. It is possible, 
however, to assert that they combine to form an unrivalled repository of stories 
of distinctive quality and vigour, presented in an attractive, elegant, and un- 
pretentious form. 

More racy stories find place in the next oldest collection of popular tales. 
This is a work entitled Vetala-pancavim^ati, a number of versions of which are 
available. Of these, the most popular is the recension by Sivadasa, which is in 
prose interspersed with verse. Another version is the prose recast by Ksemendra; 
and a third is a textually poorer work by Vallabhadeva. The frame-story, in 
which twenty-five tales are dovetailed, concerns King Trivikramasena or 
Vikramasena who in later accounts becomes Vikramaditya. An ascetic brings 
to the king every day a fruit containing a concealed gem. To oblige the ascetic, 
the king agrees to go to a cemetery and bring down from a tree a corpse which 
has been put there for the purpose of some magic rites. But the corpse is already 
possessed by a vetala, a ghost, and he agrees to give up the body only if the 
king can answer certain questions he will put to him. The Vetala relates a story, 
and at the end poses a question which is in the nature of a puzzle. The stories 
are extremely enigmatic and to furnish replies to the riddles is iio easy task. 
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With great ingenuity, however, Vikramaditya solves them and comes out 
triumphant. One of the problems is to determine the relationship inter se of 
children whose father marries the daughter of a widowed lady whom his son 
marries. Another problem is to ascertain the best lover among three; the one 
who burns himself on the funeral pyre with the body of the dead girl; the one 
who builds a hut in the crematorium and lives there ; or the one who, after 
much suffering, brings the dead girl back to life by means of a charm. A similar 
problem is to find out the noblest among these three: the husband-to-be who 
allows his fiancee to keep her last tryst with her lover ; the robber who lets her 
pass him unscathed; and the lover who returns her untouched to the prospective 
husband. The stories show great cleverness and much knowledge of life’s possible 
problems, and are certainly very pleasing. 

ETERNAL MAN, ETERNAL WOMAN 

The ancient Indian beast fables and similar stories in Sanskrit, Pali, or 
Prakrit have great human value in their penetrating knowledge of the human 
character. We see before us the eternal man and the eternal woman. These stories 
show men and women, their virtues and vices, their strengths and 
weaknesses, their wisdom and folly. By introducing beasts and birds who 
act as people would, the stories become allegories which provide moral instruc- 
tion through amusement. This deep insight together with an abiding social 
awareness, conferred on the authors of these books of stories a keen sense of 
realism and an almost uncanny power of penetration into people’s actions and 
the motives behind those actions. Thus they were able to sum up the social 
experience of their own and other ages. Saints and devils, fools and knaves, the 
wise and the unwise, the honest and the dishonest, the unwisely honest and the 
dishonestly wise, the righteous and the evil-doer, the innocent and the ruffian, 
all rub shoulders together, whether as birds and beasts or as men and women. 
In and through them all we can easily recognize eternal man and eternal woman. 

These stories thus have much to offer us today. To know this multi-minded 
person, the human being, and to discern the maladies of our own society, it 
would be helpful to pay attention once more to our storehouse of the wonderful 
tales and fables from ancient India. 
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SANSKRIT HISTORIES AND CHRONICLES 


T he charge often levelled against Indians, on the strength of the testimony 
of Alberuni (a.d. 1030), that they lacked historical sense is but partially 
true. Though we do not find actual chronicles for the ancient period, lists of 
teachers in the Vedic texts, dynastic lists in the Purapas (ancient tales), church 
history and biographies in the Buddhist works, and the pattavalis (narratives) 
of the Jains indirectly postulate the existence of chronicles of some sort even in 
remote antiquity. The royal and dynastic chronicles composed by Bana (seventh 
century), Kalhapa (twelfth century), and subsequent writer's, and the regional 
chronicles in medieval times prove the continuation of the practice for a long 
time. 


VEDIC TEXTS 

There are references of some historical significance in the Vedic literature 
from the earliest times, of which mention may be made of the vaihsas (lineages) 
and lists giving the gotra-pravara (race and the sages contributing to the family) 
which, as Ghoshal says, ‘have a substratum of historical reality’ and ‘would 
form at best a skeleton of historical composition properly so called’. There are 
also the gdthas (songs) and the narahmts (songs in praise of heroes), which are 
‘the precursors of epic poetry’ and ‘forerunners of the Indian historical kdvya' 
(poetical class of literature) ; and the itihasas (histories) and the Puranas, which 
as yet had ‘no trace of genealogies of kings and dynasties with chronological 
references, such as were to constitute an essential ingredient of the later Puranas, 
according to the standard definition’.^ 

Akhydna (tale), itihdsa, and purana in the Vedic literature constituted tlie 
rudimentary specimens of history. The terms have been indiscriminately used 
as synonyms or as distinct words, sometimes each individual word implying 
the other two or one of them. The ancients did not clearly distinguish between 
the three. The same account was designated as akhydna, itihdsa, and purdija in 
different places, while different kinds of narratives were styled dkhydnas, itihdsas, 
and purdms. The Mahdbhdrata calls itself, besides the best of itihdsas, an dkhydna 
and a putdna, and both the Mahdbhdrata and the Puranas appear to have 
treated these three terms as identical. 

^ Ghoshal, Studies in Indian Histosy and Culture (Calcutta, 1957), Chapter I, especially pp. 7, 8, 15, 
17-18. 
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itihasa and PURAI^A 

In Kautilya’s time (fourth century b.o.), itihasa occupied an important 
position and comprehended six branches which comprised purat}a (in its earlier 
form dealing with cosmogony, cosmology, and divine pedigree), itivrtta (prob- 
ably dynastic chronicles and events of the past), dkhjayikd (historical narra- 
tions and anecdotes), uddharana (illustrative stories, biographies, or events), 
dhama-sdstra (works on law), and artka-^dstra (political science). This shows 
Kautilya’s comprehensive conception of history which incorporated, besides 
historical chronicles in their widest significance, law and legal institutions, and 
social, moral, and economic theory and practice. 

Originally comprising sarga, pratisarga, and dharma-idstra matters, the 
Puranas later became paficalaksana (having five characteristics) : sarga (original 
creation), pratisarga (dissolution and recreation), varhia (divine genealogies), 
manvantara (ages of Manu), and vamsdnucarita (genealogies of kings). The 
Puranas themselves state that the ancient sage, Vyasa, compiled a Purana 
Sarhhita from the material supplied by dkhydnas, updkfydnas (episodes), 
gdthds, and kalpajoktis (descriptions of the aeons or cycles) and kalpahddhis 
(descriptions of the correct systems and customs for each kalpa) . Tlie nucleus 
of the political history in the Puranas was thus supplied by the genealogies 
of gods, sages, and kings, and by the traditions of great men culled from Vedic 
texts. 

Scholars hold divergent views regarding the historical importance of the 
Puranas. The present writer considers that there is no material difference or 
contradiction between the data offered by the Vedic texts and the data offered 
by the Puranas ; the apparent differences or contradictions can be satisfactorily 
explained on the basis of differences regarding aims and objects, the sphere 
and region of influence, and the circumstances surrounding the origin of these 
two. The omission of particular persons or events in one text is explicable on 
the ground of the comparative unimportance or the insignificance of those 
persons or events in the view of that text, or of their mention in both under 
different names. Some of the Kg-Vedic kings can be fitted into the gaps in the 
dynastic lists in the Puranas. The proper procedure for the writing of tradi- 
tional history is to base the account on the joint testimony of the Vedic texts 
and the Puranas, wherever available, to harmonize the conflicting texts as far 
as possible, and to give very careful consideration to the evidence of the Puranas 
before rejecting it. 

The sutas (professional bards) were entrusted with the task of preservation 
and transmission of the traditional lore incorporated in the Puranas. The 
genealogical accounts in the Puranas ended with the period of the Guptas 
(a.d. 320-467), probably on account of the proper organization of royal archives 
which rendered these lists unnecessary. Also, the inclusion of fresh matter in 
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sacred works of hoary antiquity, as the Puranas were regarded in those days, 
was deemed sacrilegious. Puranic genealogies have their counterparts in later 
days in the vamsdvalis (genealogies) of Nepal, the Jaina ptabandhas (collections 
of historical narratives) of Gujarat, and the bmanjis (Assamese records). 

THE HISTORICAL KAVYAS : FUND.A.MENTAL PRESUPPOSITIONS 

Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, who visited India in the 
seventh century, testifies to the existence of an official for each province whose 
task was to maintain written records of ‘good and evil events, with calamities 
and fortunate occurrences’;® and, curiously enough, we find a contemporary 
literary record in Bana’s Harsacaiita. Apart from the historical material found 
in the Vedic texts, the Mahdbharata, and the Puranas, some kind of historical 
information can be found in literary works of a subsequent period — ^the so- 
called historical kavjas. But the concept of kavya that prevailed assigned a 
superior place to the characteristics of the form, so that in historical kavyas 
history occupies but a minor place. 

Before turning to these historical kavyas, a reference should be made to the 
basic or fundamental presuppositions which operate as conditioning factors 
not only in literary productions in general, but also in the earlier specimens 
mentioned above. The Indian mind, permeated by religion and philosophy, 
is ingrained with the peculiar theories of time, avatdra (incarnation), destiny, 
Karma (results of action), Maya (the basic principle of creative power), and so 
on. The Puraijas evolve a cosmic framework of time and a cyclic conception of 
history in their theory oiyugas (ages), caturyugas (cycles of four yugas, also called 
mahdyugas), and kalpa (2,000 mahayugas). Within the caturyugas the four 
are repeated in the same order, each succeedingjwga being a progressive deterio- 
ration. The theory of avatara propounded that when deterioration reached its 
extreme limit the omniscient, omnipresent, and omnipotent God would descend 
to this earth and rescue the world from all calamities. The Golden Age would 
then be ushered in, followed, in due course, in subsequentjM^Af by a return to 
the utmost limit of deterioration when once more God would come to the rescue 
of humanity, and the cycle would continue. The theory of fate or destiny regards 
everything as predestined and considers that a cosmic purpose eggs the indi- 
vidual on to a predestined goal, whether he wills it or not. The doctrine of 
Karma holds that all human actions are the results of actions done in previous 
births. Two other presuppositions were: belief in transmigration and belief in 
the divinity of b'ngs. 

PRAgASTIS 

The beginnings of the historical kavyas can be traced, as we have seen, to the 

“ Beal, Buddhist Records of the WesUm World (London, 1906), I, p. 78. 
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gdthas and ndrdsamsis, and in ihepraJasiis (eulogies) we get the earliest specimens 
of them. The main aim of the author or poet in composing the historical kavya 
was to create a piece of aesthetic literature conveying the Indian ideals of life. 
Historical accuracy being but of secondary importance, there is in these compo- 
sitions a curious mixture of history, myth, legend, and imagination. 

Prasastis, both in prose and verse, which possess poetic merit of a modest 
kind, constitute historical documents. Besides the usual benedictions and in- 
vocations, the description of the donation and the condition and privileges 
accompanying it, the names of the architect, priest, poet, and scribe coimected 
with the memorial, and also the date, the historically important part is the 
genealogy and the account of the donor and of the ruling prince. The geneal- 
ogies are generally correct. These prasastis, written from the first century b.c. 
onwards, may be regarded as the first step towards recording history. 

Historical works can be divided into two categories; caritas or biographies, 
not only of kings but of other important historical personages, and prabandhas 
or collections of historical narratives which were akin to chronicles. 

THE HISTORICAL WORKS 

The Harsacarita: Chronologically after the ptaiastis comes the Harsacarita, 
a prose romance by Bana who lived in the seventh century. Though called a 
mahdkdvya (epic) in the colophon, the Harsacarita is styled by Bana an dkhy^ikd 
(a work based on fact) as distinguished from kathd (fiction) . THfe work does not 
give the history of the reign of Harsa (first half of the seventh century), but 
deals with a particular episode in his life, working it out as a literary master- 
piece. Starting with a description of his capital, Stha^w^vara, and an account 
of his predecessors, the Harsacarita describes the marriage of Harsa’s sister 
Rajyasri with Grahavarman who belonged to the Maukhari dynasty, and goes 
on to narrate the death of Harsa’s father, Prabhakaravardhana, the self- 
immolation of Harsa’s mother, the sudden murder of Grahavarman, the 
imprisonment of RajyaSri, the murder of Harsa’s brother, Rajyavardhana, 
Harsa’s expedition in search of his sister, the escape of Rajyasri, and her rescue 
from the funeral pyre by a Buddhist monk. The story ends abruptly with the 
meeting of Harsa and RajyaM. 

Though intended to be a romantic story rather than sober history, the 
Harsacarita has been a valuable corrective and supplement to the data supplied 
by Hiuen Tsang and the inscriptions, and gives a cultural picture of the life of 
the society of the period. 

The Gaudavaho : Vakpatiraja, who describes himself as a pupil of Bhava- 
bhuti, probably composed the Gau^aho in a.d. 725, before the defeat of his patron 
Ya^ovarman at the hands of Lalitaditya Muktapida of Kashmir. The Gaudavaho, 
which describes in a more or less conventional manner Yaiovarman’s victorious 
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campaigns of conquest, is more of a panegyric than the historical poem it claims 
to be. The fact of YaSovarman’s campaigns in the east finds confirmation in 
inscriptions, while that of those in the west and south is partially supported 
by indirect evidence. Kalhana refers to Ya^ovarman, the patron of Vakpati 
and Bhavabhuti, as being defeated by Lalitaditya.* 

The Bhjcoanabhjadaya'. According to Kalhaqa, the Bhmambhyudaya by 
3ankuka (ninth century) described the battle between Manma and Utpala of 
Kashmir,* but it is not extant now. 

The Kavi-rahasya : Halayudha’s Kavi-rahasya (tenth century), while illus- 
trating the grammatical formations of the present tense of roots, incidentally 
eulogizes Rastrakuta Krana III. Bhandarkar® identifies Halayudha with the 
author of the Abhidkdm-ratna-mdld. 

.The Mavasdkasanka-carita: Padmagupta or Parimala, the court poet of 
Sindhuraja Navasahasanka of Malava, wrote the Navasahasavka-carita in a.d. 
1050, Dealing, as it does, with the marriage of Sindhuraja with the Naga princess 
Sa^iprabha, it has not much value as history, though it stands fairly high as a 
kavya. 

The Vikramdnkadeva-carita: Bilhana (eleventh ccntiuy), the Kashmiri, who 
became the vidydpati (director of education) of Calukya Vikramaditya Tribhu- 
vanamalla, purports to give the history of the Calukyas in his Vikramdnkadeva- 
carita. Starting with the mythical origin of the Calukyas, the work attains 
historical character with Tailapa (tenth century), of the restored dynasty, whose 
victory is recorded, but not his defeat by the king of Malava. The exploits of 
Vikramaditya’s father are followed by his conquests before accession, which 
are described with conventional embellishments. Then follow the marriage 
of Vikramaditya with a Cola princess, his campaigns in the south, and his 
accession after supplanting his elder brother Somesvara II. Then are narrated 
the defeat and capture of his younger brother Jayasiihha, and his several wars 
with the Colas. 

The Vikramdnkadeva-carita deals, in the traditional kdvya style, with royal 
wars and royal marriages and includes all the conventional amplifications. 
The intervention of Siva is brought in at crucial moments to tide over in- 
convenient situations for the hero and in order to whitewash him and blacken 
his enemies. Though the poet could not give a full historical narrative of Vikra- 
maditya’s life on account of the restrictions of traditional form and method, the 
account in the Vikramdnkadeva-carita, divested of poetic exaggerations, is cor- 
roborated by inscriptional evidence. 

The Karr^asundari: During his stay at the court of King Karnadeva 

® Rdjatarangini} IV. 144. 

IV. 704-5. 

5 Collected Works, II (Poona, 1928), p. 71. 
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Trailokyamalla of Ajjahilavada, Bilhana wrote the semi-liistorical drama 
Kari}asundan, dealing with the marriage of his patron with Maya^alladevi. 
Though of little historical importance, the drama may have been based on a 
contemporary incident. 

The Rdjataranginl'. Kalharia’s Rajataranginl (twelfth century) is the nearest 
approach by an Indian author to the writing of history according to modem 
conceptions. Divided into eight chapters of unequal length, the Rajataran^rfi 
deals in the first three chapters with fifty-two fabulous kings of whom all record 
had been lost. The next two chapters cover the Karkota (or Naga) and 
Utpala dynasties. Though the K^kota dynasty has been assigned a mythical 
origin, Kalharia’s chronology of this dynasty is found to be wrong by only 
about thirty years. The concluding chapters deal with the two Lohara 
dynasties, of whom a complete account has been given from almost first-hand 
information. 

According to Indian standards, which require a poet to be an adept in 
several arts and sciences, Kalhana may be said to have been well equipped for 
his task. He was well versed in mahdkdvyas and historical kdvyas, works on astrol- 
ogy, polity, administration, law, poetics, geography, economics, erotics, and 
also the epics and legendary lore. He utilized for his Rajatarangiifi not less than 
eleven historical chronicles besides the still extant Mila-maia Purd^. Of the 
authors mentioned, we know only Ksemendra (eleventh century) and Helaraja 
who are stated to have been the authors of the Nrpdvali and the Pdrthivdvali 
respectively, though these works are not available to us. Besides these, Kalhana 
drew upon not only literary texts, living traditions, and folklore, but also coins, 
inscriptions, and records of land grants, wherever available. The Rdjatarangiy.1 
supplies valuable data for reconstructing the cultural life of Kashmir through 
the ages. 

Kalhana believed in the omnipotence of fate ruling historical events, and in 
the operation of supernatural forces in shaping them. This belief Kalhapa shares 
with many who preceded and followed him, and, by modern standards of 
historiography, it constitutes a defect. Also, it is found that Kalhat;ia neither 
properly assesses his sources, nor substantiates his statements by citing autho- 
rities; nor does he differentiate between the sources for ancient and recent 
periods. He believes, moreover, in the epics and the Puranas, zmd in the tradi- 
tional lore. 

Continuations of the Rdjatarangitfi: Jonaraja, Srivara, and Prajya Bhatta 
continued Kalha^ia’s work. Jonaraja (fifteenth century), in his Dvitiyd Rdja- 
tarangirfi, intended to bring the history of Kashmir up to the time of his patron 
Zain-ul ’Abidin, but he died before completing the work. His pupil Srivara 
started his Trtlyd Rdjatarangini from the period where Jonaraja left it and 
completed it in four chapters covering the period, 1459 to 1486. Prajya Bhatta 
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(sixteenth century) and his pupil Suka, in their Rdjdvali-patdka, carry the account 
up to 1586 when Kashmir was annexed by Akbar. 

The Rdmacarita: Sandhyakara Nandin’s Rdmacarita (eleventh-twelfth 
centuries) is a Uesa-kdvja (the stanzas having double meaning). It gives simul- 
taneously in four cantos, the story of Rama and a detailed history of RamapaJa 
(r. 1084-1130). It speaks of the revolution in North Bengal, the murder of 
Mahipala II, the restoration of the kingdom by Ramapala, and his eventful 
and remarkable reign. The story continues even after the reign of Ramapala 
and ends with Madanapala (who reigned 1140-55). It possesses great historical 
values as a contemporary record, but fails as a poetical composition. 

The Prthvirdja-vijaya'. Probably a product of Kashmir, the Prthmr^a-vijaya 
(authorship not definitely known), which is available as an unfinished frag- 
ment, was commented on by Jonaraja. The work deals, in a conventional 
manner, with the victories of the Cahamana king, Prthviraja of Ajmer (twelfth 
century), who fought with Shihab-ud-din Mohammed. A short account is 
given of the ancestors of Prthviraja who appears in this poem as an incar- 
nation of Rama. 

Though it is not possible to state the extent of the story in the absence of the 
concluding portion of the work, which is not available, it appears that the work 
was written during Prthviraja’s lifetime to celebrate his victory over Shihab- 
ud-din Mohammed in the battle of Tarain. Several incidents in the work have 
been corroborated by independent evidence, and it constitutes a valuable 
source for the history of the Cahamanas of Sakambhari. 

The Hatmdra-mahdkdvya'. Another work dealing with the Cahamanas is the 
Hammira-mahdkdvya by Nayacandra Suri, the spiritual grandson of Jayasipiha 
Suri. In fourteen cantos the work describes the heroic deeds of Hammira, the 
last ruler of the Cahamana dynasty at Ranastambhapura (Ranthambhor), 
who was killed in an encounter with the Muslims, and the self-immolation of the 
womenfolk before he met his heroic end. Contemporary Muslim chronicles 
establish the general accuracy of the historical events recorded in this work. 

THE GUJARAT CHRONICLES 

We now turn to the Gujarat chronicles. There are about half a dozen 
chronicles and some dramatic works dealing with Kumarapala (twelfth century) 
and his reign. 

The Kumdrapdla-carita'. This work is a dvydsraya-kdvya (a poem in two 
languages), partly in Sanskrit and partly in Prakrit; it proves its author, the 
celebrated Jaina polymath Hemacandra (1088-1172), to be at one and the 
same time a poet, a historian, and a grammarian of two languages. Comprising 
twenty cantos in Sanskrit, of unequal length running into 2,439 verses, and 
eight cantos in Prakrit, the DvydJraya-kdvya simultaneously gives an account 
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of the Calukyas from Mularaja to KumarapaJa and illustrates the rules of tke 
author’s grammar, the Siddha-haima-vyakarana. The first seven cantos of the 
Prakrit portion of the DvyaJr^a-kdvya illustrate the first seven chapters 
of the Siddha-haitm-vydkaram, and the eighth illustrates the rules of Prakrit 
grammar. The main interest of the work lies in its learned and propagandist 
object, and with its emphasis on Kumarapala’s efforts to turn Gujarat into a 
model Jaina State, it cannot be called history or even a good chronicle. 

The Kumdrapala-pratibodha: Written in Prakrit by Somaprabha (twelfth 
century), the Kumarapdla-pratibodha is of little value as history. It gives the 
teachings of Jainism as preached to Kumarapala by Hemacandra, resulting 
ultimately in the former’s conversion to Jainism. 

The Kumdrapdla-bhupdla-caritax Only the first canto of the Kumdrapdla- 
bMpdla-carita, written by Jayasimha Suri II (thirteenth centiuy), has some 
historical interest; it deals with the origin of Mularaja, giving a different version 
which is partially supported by an inscription. The other cantos, which are 
about Kiunaxapala and Hemacandra, are a mixture of fact and fiction. 

The Kumdrapdla-prabandha: Jinamandana’s Kumdrapala-prabandha, lacking 
any critical merit, is but a loose compilation of material collected from un- 
reliable somces. 

The Mudrita-kumudacandra: A drama in five acts, the Mudrita-kumudacandra 
by YaSaScandra (probably twelfth century), deals with the controversy between 
two Jaina teachers, the Svetambara Devacandra and the Digambara Kumuda- 
candra, which took place in 1124 at Siddharaja’s court, in which the latter 
was completely overcome {mudrita, literally ‘sealed up’), his defeat resulting 
ultimately in the expulsion of Digambaras from Gujarat. 

The Mohardja-pardjaya: Written in the thirteenth century, Ya^ahpala’s 
Mohardja-pardjaya is an allegorical drama in five acts. Mixing allegory with 
reality, it describes Kumarapala’s conversion to Jainism and his marriage with 
Princess Krpasundari, Hemacandra acting as the priest 

The Kirtikaumudi'. This work by Somdvara (1179-1262) gives an account 
of the Vaghela dynasty of Gujarat. The author’s ancestors werepurohitas (priests) 
to the successive Calukya rulers. The narrative in the second canto up to the 
death of Mularaja II (who reigned 942-97) provides ‘possibly the best history 
of the Calukyas up to the period’.® 

The Surathotsewa: Another work by SomeSvara, the Suratkotsava is a political 
allegory depicting the changing fortunes of Calukya Bhima II. The concluding 
verses of the last canto give the history of the poet’s family and also eulogize 
Vastupala, a well-known minister of the princes of Gujarat. 

The Sukrta-sarikirtana: Arisimha (thirteenth century) wrote the Sukrta-san- 


* A. K. Majumdar, ChcaMkyas of Gujarat (Bombay, 1956), p. 413. 
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Jdrtana which speaks of the pilgrimages and religious and charitable activities 
of Vastupala4 It gives the genealogy of the Capotkata or Gavda kin g s right 
from Vanaraja, the founder of Anahilapattana. This is followed by an account 
of the reigns of the Calukya kings from Mularaja to Bhima II, leading up to the 
advent of Vastupala and another mmister, Tejahpala. 

The Vasavta-vilasa". B^acandra Suri’s Vasanta-dildsa, written soon after 
Vastupala’s death (1242) for the delectation of his son Jaitrasiiiiha, treats of the 
same subject. 

The Sukrta-klrti-kallolinl'. Another eulogy of Vastupala and Tejahpala, 
composed on the occasion of their pilgrimage to Satrunjaya, is Udaya- 
prabha Suri’s Sukrta-klrti-kallolini. It is a praiasti of the sukrtas (pious deeds) 
and klrti. (glory) of these heroes, and contains, besides the genealogy of 
Vastupala, the genealogy and a eulogy of the Capotkata family and the 
Calukyas. 

The Vastupala-caritax Jinaharsa eulogizes Vastupala in the Vastupala-carita as 
a statesman, warrior, philanthropist, constructor of temples, poet, patron of 
poets, and founder of big manuscript libraries. 

The Hammira-mada-mardana: Jayasiifaha Suri wrote the Hatrmira-mada- 
mardana, a drama in five acts, to describe the aUiances of Viradhavala, the 
greatness of Vastupala as a politician, and the defeat of a Muslim prince. 

The PrabMvaka-carita’. Prabhacandra’s Prabhavaka-carita is a continuation 
of Hemacandra’s Trisasti-ialakdpmrusa-carita and PariHsta-parvan. It contains 
biographies of twenty-two Jaina aoaryas (preachers), and gives accounts of 
several kings as a backgroimd to the activities of the acdryas. Prominent among 
the kings dealt with are Paramara Bhoja, C^ukya Siddharaja, and Kumara- 
pala, the last two recdving detailed treatment in connection with the life of 
Hemacandra. 

The Prabandha-dntdmai}.i‘. Of the five praka^as (sections) of the Prabandha- 
cintdmdfji by Merutunga (fomteenth century), the first gives the legends of 
Vikramaditya and Satavahana and accounts of the Calukya kings of Anahila- 
vada and of Paramara Munja and Bhoja of Dhara. The second, third, and 
fouv^prakasas continue the account of Bhoja, and this is followed by an account 
of the Calukyas up to Kumarapala. The concluding prakah contains miscella- 
neous stories including those of Siladitya, Laksmapa Sena, Jayacandra, Uma* 
pati, and Bhartrhari. Curiously enough, Merutunga writes nothing about the 
contemporary Vaghelas, of whom he had personal knowledge, except to say that 
Viradhavala came after Bhima II. Merutunga usually gives a continuous 
accoimt in chronological order; and the portion dealing with the time nearer 
the author’s own has some historical value. 

The Prabandha-kosa'. Written in Delhi in 1348, Raja^ekhara Suri’s Ptabandha- 
kosa is a collection of twenty-four stories. Ten of the stories refer to reli^ous 
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teachers; four refer to the poets Sriharsa, Harihara, Amaracandra, and 
Digambara Madanakirti; seven refer to kings, and three to laymen in the royal 
service. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 

The Jagadu-carita: Sarvananda’s Jagadu-carita (fourteenth century) is 
perhaps the earliest of the cycle of stories and legends that gathered round 
its hero, Jagadu, who instead of being the usual king or minister, is a simple 
merchant. Jagadu does much for his native town in Gujarat by building the 
city walls anew and by mitigating widespread distress in the terrible famine 
of 1256-58. 

The Rdjavinoda: Udayaraja was a poet at the court of Sultan Mohammed 
of Begarha of Ahmedabad. His Rdjavinoda deals Ynth the life of the Sultan and, 
in complete disregard of facts, depicts him as if he was an orthodox Hindu 
king. 

The Guru-gma-ratnakara : Somacaritragani’s Guru-ffii}a-ratnakara mentions the 
Pragvata dynasty and also describes the life of Laksmisaragani of Tapagaccha. 
It is a work of considerable importance for the history of Gujarat. 

The Rasiraudha-vanda'. Written in the sixteenth century, Rudra’s Rastraudha- 
vamia gives the story of the Bagulas of Mayuragiri from Rastraudha, the founder 
of the dynasty, to Naraya^ia Saha, the patron of the poet. 

The Mathurd-vijaya: Also known as the Virakampa-carita, the Mathurd- 
vijaya is by Gahgadew (fourteenth century), queen of Kampana or Kamparaya. 
In it she narrates her husband’s conquest of Mathura, which he took from the 
Muslim Sultan. 

The Varaddmbikd-parii}aya: Tirumalamba’s Varaddmbikd-parinaya (sixteenth 
century) is a campu. It tells of the love of Varadambika for Acyutaraya and 
of their marriage. 

The Ragkundthdbhyudaya: Ramabhadramba was a mistress of Raghunatha 
Nayaka of Tanjore. Her Ragkundthdbhyudaya is a semi-historical poem which 
describes some incidents that took place in the hero’s life in 1620. 
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T he beginnings of Sanskrit poetics or Alankdra-iastra may be discovered in 
the Ndtya-sastra of Bharata which is a monumental treatise on dramaturgy. 
In it we find an aphorism which purports to enunciate the soul or essence of 
all aesthetic experience, i.e. rasa experience. Succeeding generations of writers 
on poetics have based on it their views on the psychological process involved 
in the enjoyment of a drama or a piece of poetry. The growth and develop- 
ment of poetics, however, cannot be traced back beyond the seventh and the 
sixth centuries of the Christian era. The literature on this subject from that 
time till the eighteenth century, is extremely rich in its contents. Sanskrit 
poetics embraces within its scope a variety of topics including dramaturgy. The 
theory of poetry, the purpose of poetry, the types of poetry, the equipment of a 
poet, the styles of poetic composition, the embellishments and defects of word 
and import as the constituents of poetry, the inherent marks of poetry and 
nature of aesthetic experience — these are the various subjects which have been 
discussed in different works on poetics. 

In this context it is necessary to explain why Sanskrit poetics which deals 
with so many topics has been called the Alarikdra-idstra. Great importance was 
attached to alafikdra or figure of speech in the early days of Sanskrit poetics. 
When rasa-dhvani came to be looked upon as the soul of poetry, alafikdra was 
considered the source of poetic grace. But it is, after all, only one of the many 
branches of poetics. It is suggested that the name Alankdra-idstra for a work on 
poetics has its justification in the fact that poetics inquires into and lays down 
the principles and canons of beauty in a work of poetry. Further, unlike other 
branches of poetics, Alafikdra has held a unique position in the domain of 
poetics from the earliest times when the alahkarikas were not aware of a soul 
of poetry till the days of the neo-alahkarikas. These latter ranked dhvani-kdvya, 
in which the suggested sense is predominant, as higher than gurfibhuta-iyangyay 
in which the unexpressed plays a subordinate part. They unequivocally declared 
that figures of speech are included in the first category of poetry. It will not be 
out of place to mention here that even the sponsors of the dkoard theory were 
constrained to admit that a few figures of speech have the characteristics of 
dhvani-kdvya, in view of the fact that in their opinion it is the suggested sense 
which is of more importance than the denoted meaning. It is therefore under- 
standable how the science of poetics has been designated as Alankdra-ddstra, In 
this cormection, it may be pointed out that quite a number of earlier works on 
poetics have been called Kdvydlankdra. 
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Even the earliest recorded specimens of Indian literature manifest the 
instinctive love of the ancient Indians for graceful speech. There are several 
hymns in the J^g-Veda, which may be looked upon as genuine specimens of fine 
poetry. Some monologues and the dialogue-hymns of the ^g-Veda are charac- 
terized by poetic fervour and dramatic verve. A study of the !l?.g-Vedic hymns 
at once reveals the various rhetorical devices so aptly employed by ancient 
poets to add grace and grandeur to their expressions. Upamd (simile), rupaka 
(metaphor), atiiapokti, (hyperbole), etc. are some of the figures fi:eely used by 
these poets who also appear to be quite alive to the effect of the repetition of 
the same letters or words. Some R.g-Vedic stanzas contain evidence to show 
that sweet and charming expressions as distinguished from ordinary speech 
were aspired after even in that hoary past of Indian civilization. It is note- 
worthy that the words kavyat gatha, etc. in their usual import occur in the 
J^g-Veda. Poetic elements of delightful variety are easily traceable in the Bralima- 
nas and the Upanisads as well. The Rdmayai}a and the Mahdbharata are monu- 
mental works of wisdom and imagination, showing at the same time rare 
poetic skill. We have reason to believe that there existed a class of literary 
compositions called the akhyc^kd long before Patanjali who quotes from many 
earlier works. All this shows that the origin of Indian poetry may be traced to 
a very remote antiquity. But it is yet to be proved that a science of poetics was 
in the making in that ancient period of Indian poetry. 

The study of a number of Panmian sUtras and Katyayana’s varttikas as dis- 
cussed in the Mahabha^a of PatafijaH enables us to understand the concept of 
comparison. The genesis of a scientific search into the nature and constitution 
of the figure upamd and its varieties is discernible in linguistic and 
grammatical dissertations beginning from the days of the Mghantu and the 
Nirukta. So it appears that the entire superstructure of Indian poetics which 
assumed magnificent dimensions in later years has its foimdation laid in the 
grammatical speculations of earlier times. Stalwarts like Bhamaha, Ananda- 
vardhana, and others rightly recognize the supreme importance of grammar in 
the growth of the science of poetics. It is also interesting to note that Kautilya’s 
Arthaidstra, in a chapter on the mode of writing sdsanas, mentions among other 
things the ideal qualities of mddhurya (sweetness), auddrya (loftiness), etc. to be 
observed in a composition. 

POETICS AND LITERATURE 

It is weU-nigh impossible to assign a definite date when Sanskrit poetics got 
its first recognition as a distinct system of study. It may be noted that poetics as 
a subject is not included in the list of the various branches of study as enumerated 
in the Chdndagya Upanisad or in the treatises of Apastamba and Yajnavalkya or 
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in the Vis^ Purar^a. There are references, however, in the Lalitavistara, the 
Sukranlti, and some old Pali texts, which include or imply poetics and in some 
places dramaturgy too as among the several sciences for cultivation. Epi- 
graphical researches have provided us with a number of inscriptions in Sanskrit 
as well as in Prakrit which are obviously composed in a literary vein and 
contain unmistakable marks of poetic craftsmanship deliberately employed to 
make the language forceful, sonorous, and pleasing. These inscriptions indicate 
the existence and progressive cultivation of certain theories and standards of 
poetry, whether the form is prose or verse, extending from the first century b.c. 
to the fourth century a.d. The Buddha-carita and the Saundararumda of Asvaghosa 
of the first century a.d. are distinctly composed in accordance with some set 
principles of poetry. These poems, which are termed mahakdvya in the technical 
sense of the word, containing the use of some important figures of speech like 
upamd, rupakay utpreksd (poetical fancy), aprastuta-prasarhsa (indirect descrip- 
tion) , etc. stand out as clear evidence of the existence from an earlier period of a 
regular system of poetics with which the poets were in all probability perfectly 
acquainted. The works of Kalidasa are endowed with the exquisite grace and 
polish of a highly finished literary art, the prose-romances of Subandhu and 
Sana display skill in the use of rhetorical devices, often appearing as a tour de 
force of puzzling verbal jugglery, and the poetic achievements of Bharavi are 
outstanding. All these evidently leave no room for doubt in the presumption 
that there had been remarkable progress in the cultivation of poetics during the 
fifth and sixth centuries of the Christian era. 

Raja^ekhara in his Kdiya-mlmamd assigns a remote antiqiuty to the origin 
of the science of poetics. He tells us that the science was propagated by Siva to 
Brahma and from Brahma it came down to others and was divided into 
eighteen chapters (adhikaranas) each of which was taught by a particular teacher. 
About the many pioneers in the various branches of the science, as named by 
Rajaiekhara, we are absolutely in the dark, except that Suvari^anabha, Kucu- 
mara, Bharata, and Nandikesvara are now more than mere mythical names 
to us. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE ON POETICS AND DRAMATURGY 

Classical Sanskrit is conspicuously rich as regards literature on poetics and 
dramaturgy. With the advance of study and speculation on the subjects, there 
came into being, together with various other matters of kindred nature, four 
■ma in schools of thought which maintain different views with regard to the 
essential characteristics of poetry. Thus from time to time, alankara, riii 
(style), rasa, and dfwam (suggestion) have been declared to be the essential 
factors of poetry. 

Bharata’s Pfatyoriastra is the earliest extant work on poetics and dramaturgy. 
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Although the text itself is the source of much controversy and the date of the 
work is uncertain, being variously assigned by scholars to periods ranging from 
the second century b.c. to the third century a.d., it has a legitimate claim to be 
regarded as the oldest available record comprising a systematic exposition of a 
tradition which has preceded it by at least a century. We have reference in 
Pariini to KrSa^va and Silalin who were writers on dramaturgy, Paidni refers 
also to a Mata-Sutra. In the extant version of Bharata’s Xdtya-iastra, which 
existed in the eighth century a.d., we find together in crystallized form the views 
of several authorities on the subject including predecessors of Bharata as well 
as his successors like Kohala and others. The Mdtya-sdstra is a work of encyclo- 
paedic character, embodying an elaborate analysis of the sources of aesthetic 
pleasure and detailed instructions regarding all matters relating to drama 
and allied topics. Abhinavagupta of the tenth century commented upon this 
work, and his commentary is known as Abhinava-bhdratl. There were also many 
other commentators, e.g. Matrguptacarya, Udbhata, Lollata, Sahkuka, 
Bhattanayaka, Harsa, Kirtidhara, etc. whose actual treatises are unfortunately 
lost to us. 

Bhamaha’s Kdvjdlankdra is one of the earliest works on the science of poetry, 
which took up a systematic discussion of poeitic embellishments after Bharata’s 
treatment of figures. Bhamaha is thus rightly deemed to be the oldest 
exponent of the Alahkara school of poetics. He flourished probably towards 
the end of the seventh and the beginning of the eighth century a.d. His work is 
divided into six chapters and contains about four hundred verses. He treats of 
the qualifications of a poet; the various forms and types of kdvya\ the Vaidarbhi 
and the Gaudi styles of composition; the tliree gunas, viz. mddkurya, prasdda 
(clarity), and ojas (force); dosas or the defects in poetry; and other subjects 
of kindred nature. These are in addition to tlie figures of speech, as many as 
thirty-nine in number, which he discusses mainly in the third chapter of the 
book, Bhamaha had a predecessor in Medhavin whose work has not come 
down to us. Udbhata had written a commentary on Bhamaha’s Kdvydlankara, • 
which is now lost. 

Dandin is another great name in the history of Sanskrit poetics, often 
pronounced in the same strain with the name of Bhamaha. The relative priority 
of Bhamaha and Da^idhi is still an unsettled controversy. The majority of 
scholars, however, regard Bhamaha to be prior to Dandin who is generally 
assigned to the seventh century a.d. It is supposed that Bhamaha was a senior 
contemporary of Dandin who appears to have been greatly influenced by the 
theories current in his time and specially by the Alahkara school having its 
flrst forceful exponent in Bhamaha. Dandin’s Kdvyddaria is a very popular and 
useful work which comprises three chapters and about six hundred and sixty 
verses. Various topics on poetry including the two mar gas, styles or ways of com- 
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position {Vaidarbha and Gauda) and ten gu^ pertaining to them have been dis- 
cussed here. It also deals with thirty-five arthalankaras as well as varieties of 
dabdalankaras, ten dosas or faults of composition, and so forth. Dandin is the pre- 
cursor of the Riti school which was developed by Vamana. His most outstand- 
ing contribution to poetics is the concept of His definition of poetry puts 
more emphasis on the word-element than on the sense-element. There are 
numerous commentaries on the Kdvyadarh, most of which are comparatively 
modem except the commentary of Tarunavacaspati who probably belonged 
to the eleventh century a.d. 

Udbhata is another rhetorician and a poet too, who adorned the court of 
King Jayapida of Kashmir and must have therefore flourished in the eighth 
century a.d. Udbhata probably wrote a commentary on Bharata’s J^fdtya-Jastra. 
He is also reported to have written a commentary named Bhdjnaha-vivaraoa, a 
vivrti on Bhamaha. We are further informed that he wrote a poem called 
Kumdra-sambhava which is extant only in the illustrations quoted in his well- 
known treatise on poetry, namely, the Kdvydlankdra-sangraha or Sdra-sangraha. 
The Kdvydlankdra-sangraha consists of six chapters, defining and delineating 
forty-one figures of speech. Udbhata has followed in the line of Bhamaha, but 
he oirdts a few alankdras of Bhamaha and adds some new ones not found in 
Bhamaha. Udbhata’s work was commented upon by Pratiharenduraja, a pupil 
of Mukula, to whom is attributed the authorship of a grammatico-rhetorical 
work called Abhidhd-vrUi-tndtrkd. Pratiharenduraja flourished in the middle of 
the tenth century a.d. He appears to be conversant with the dhvani theory as 
explained by Anandavardhana, but he does not favour it and remains an 
adherent of the Alahkara school. 

Vamana, probably a contemporary of Udbhata, is supposed to have lived 
about the end of the eighth century a.d. His KdvydlankdraSutra with his own 
gloss, divided into five chapters and twelve sections, embraces the whole sphere 
of poetics. Vamana asserts that riti (style) is the soul of poetry and that the ten 
gy,1ias are important in so far as they constitute riti. Although his theory was not 
completely a new one in the field, it was indeed he who clearly propounded 
and boldly defended it, bringing into being a distinctive school of poetics. 
Vamana’s work earned for him a wide popularity, though his views were 
adversely criticized by many later writers on poetics. There are a few com- 
mentaries on Vamana’s Kdvydlankdra-Sufra. Sahadeva, the earliest known 
commentator, tells us that Vamana’s work had gone out of use until it was 
restored by Mukula Bhatta. The Kdmadhenu, which is a lucid commentary on 
the work, is by one Gopendra Tippa Bhupala who probably belonged to the 
sixteenth century a.d. 

Rudrata, who may be assigned to the period between the first quarter of 
the ninth century a.d. and its end, is the author of a comprehensive work called 
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Kavydlaiikara. The work has sixteen chapters and is in seven hundred and thirty- 
four verses, covering almost the whole range of poetics. He treats of sixty-six 
figures as against the maximum number of about forty that was available until 
his advent in the field. As the very name of his work signifies, Rudrata was a 
defender of the Alankara school. A spedal importance of his work lies in the 
rational method he has adopted in classifying the alaftkaras. The classification 
has necessarily caused some changes over earlier authorities in respect of the 
names and the relative position of certain figures. We know of three com- 
mentaries on Rudrata, viz. those by Vallabhadeva, Namisadhu, eind Asadhara. 
The commentary of Vallabhadeva is yet to be discovered, and that of Asadhara 
is rare. Namisadhu’s commentary, already a published work, is undoubtedly 
very important. Rudrata should be distinguished from Rudra Bhatta of 
imcertain date, author of a work called Srngdra-tilaka. While Rudrata is a 
teacher of poetics, Rudra is chiefly a poet. Unlike Rudrata’s work which is 
concerned with a systematic study of the discipline, Rudra’s treatise apparently 
intends to serve as a psychologico-poetical guide to the gay science of erotics. 

OTHER TREATISES ON SANSKRIT POETICS 

The Vistfudharmottara, a minor Puraijia, which is supposed to have been com- 
piled not later than a.d. 500, has devoted as many as twenty-eight chapters to 
poetics and dramaturgy. The materials contained therein are in the nature of 
a compilation presenting no definite system. The Agni Purdrja, a major work of 
its kind, encyclopaedic in character, contains also a section dealing with various 
topics relating to poetics, rhetoric, and dramaturgy. This section, as many 
scholars contend, may be assigned to a period not later than the middle of the 
ninth century a.d. The treatment of darikdras etc. in the Agni Purdna is more 
comprehensive and scientific than it is in the Vi^udharmttara^hvX it is chiefly 
a compilation with no obvious doctrinal background behind it. 

One of the very famous works in the domain of Sanskrit poetics, is the 
Dhoanydloka of Anandavardhana of the court of Avantivarman of Kashmir 
(a.d. 855-84). It opened up a new arena of speculations by expounding an 
important doctrine, viz. the doctrine of Dhvani. The work named above is 
also called Kdvydloka or Sahrdaydloka. It is divided into four chapters called 
uddyotas, containing a number of kdrikds and a vrtti. Scholars are inclined to 
make a distinction between the author of the kdrikds and that of the vrtti. Dhvani- 
kara, the supposed author of the kdrikds, was therefore different from and 
anterior to Anandavardhana, author of the virUi. If Dhvanikara is deemed to 
be the founder of the Dhvani school, Anandavardhana may be described as the 
earliest to have introduced the theory successfully, countering the arguments 
of the previous schools of thought. According to the doctrine of Dhvani, 
‘suggestion’ is the essence of poetry. This doctrine, as Anandavardhana infoims 
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US, is really very old with its dim beginnings now lost in obscurity. According 
to the theory of dhoani as formulated in the Dhoanyaloka, word is endowed not 
only with the two powers of abkidhd and laksantti but also with the power of 
vyanjand through which either a fact [vastu) or a figure (dankdra) or a senti- 
ment (rasa) is revealed. 

In Abhmavagupta we have a forceful and erudite commentator on Ananda- 
vardhana. A rare personality endowed with outstanding talent and scholarship, 
Abhinavagupta flourished in Kashmir during the period from the last quarter 
of the tenth to the first quarter of the eleventh century a.d. His commentary 
called Locana on Anandavardhana’s Dhvanydloka is admittedly a work of extra- 
ordinary merit, wherein the views of Anandavardhana have assumed a large 
and definite shape. Abhinavagupta thinks that all suggestion must be of senti- 
ment to which, according to him, may ultimately be reduced the suggestion of 
fact or the suggestion of figure. There was also another commentary on the 
Dhoanyaloka which was called Candrikd, written by some ancestor of Abhinava- 
gupta. 

Here we may recall the famous Lollata who is supposed to be the earliest 
interpreter of Bharata’s aphorism on rasa. Lollata flourished in the eighth 
century a.d. Another interpreter of this rasa theory is Sri Sankuka who has 
criticized the views of Lollata. He is believed to have been a junior contemporary 
of Lollata. Bhattanayaka is the most celebrated commentator of the Rasa 
school. He is said to have flourished between the last quarter of the ninth and 
the beginning of the tenth century *a.d. Bhattanayaka has rejected the views of 
Lollata and Sri Safikuka. It is interesting to note that Bhattanayaka has 
recognized two additional powers of words, viz. the power of bhdvakafoa and the 
power of bhojakatva. The works of these interpreters, as already noticed, are 
all lost to us, but their views may be partially gathered firom other sources. 
It is worthy of notice in this connection that it is Bhattanayaka who for the 
first time explained and elucidated the psychological process of rasa experience 
and held firmly the view that the aesthetic experience is purely subjective in 
character. The view of Bhattanayaka was accepted by Abhinavagupta who, 
however, differed from his predecessor by pointing out that rasa experience 
is possible through the instrumentality of the suggestive power of word and 
meaning and that the assumption of any other power, viz. bhojakatoa is hardly 
warranted for that purpose. 

RajaSekhara, author of a number of celebrated works, lived in the first 
quarter of the tenth century a.d. His Kdvya-mmdrhsd is a hand-book for poets. 
It is held to be a uniquely interesting work of literary discipline and tradition. 
The work quotes extensively, gives many fine verses and anecdotes and ‘is 
usually lively if pedantic’. It has been used to great advantage and held in esteem 
by many later writers including Ksemendra, Bhqja, and Hemacandra. Rajase- 
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khara’s conception of poetry is in accord with the traditional view. He supports 
Vamana’s doctrine of style and defines a kdvja as an expression in words possess- 
ing gur}as and alankdras. 

Kuntaka or Kuntala, as he is otherwise called, flourished in the middle of 
the tenth centiuy. He belonged to a school antagonistic to dhvani, upholding 
vakrokti (figurative speech) as the essence of poetry. He is thus known to be 
the founder of the Vakrokti school, an offshoot of the Alankara school, which is 
of a definitely earlier origin. Kuntaka’s work Vakrokti-jlvita profusely quotes 
Bhamaha, Dandin, and Udbhata. The book is in four chapters. It consists of 
karikds along -with their explanations and illustrations. Later writers have 
mostly been critical of Kuntaka’s theory of poetry. 

Dhanafijaya of the tenth century a.d. composed a work called Dahrupaka, 
which in four chapters deals with various theoretical and practical aspects of 
dramaturgy including the rasa theory. Dhananjaya’s brother, Dhanika, wrote 
a commentary on the Daiarupaka which is entitled Dasarupdvaloka. There were 
also some other commentaries on the DaJarupaka. The Dahrupaka became very 
popular in later times. Viivanatha and Vidyanatha depended largely on it in 
handling the subject of dramaturgy. 

Aucitya-vicdra-carcd and Kam-kai^thdihararjn, two important works in the 
realm of Sanskrit poetics, are by the polymath Ksemendra of the eleventh 
century a.d. Of these the Audtya-vicdra-carcd discusses propriety as essential to 
sentiment and as the soul of poetry. The Kavi-katithdbharar^a treats of such topics 
as the possibility of becoming a poet, the borrowing from other poets, etc. 

Bhoja of the first half of the eleventh century is the author of the renowned 
works Sarasvati-kai}thdbharai}a and Spigdra-prakdJa. The first-named treatise is a 
voluminous compendium, divided into five chapters, dealing with the various 
traditional topics of poetics and dramaturgy. He takes into account as many 
as six ritis (styles of composition) and speaks of eight rasas putting the greatest 
emphasis on irngdia. The work has a number of commentaries including the 
Ratna-darpana. Srngdra-prakdia is a supplement to this work and contains a 
section on dramaturgy. 

Rajaneika Mahimabhatta of the second half of the eleventh century a.d. 
owes his celebrity to his Vyakti-viveka, a work composed in the context of the 
theory of dhoani as expounded by Abhinavagupta with reference to Ananda- 
vzirdhana’s Dhvanydloka. The work is divided into three chapters and contains 
sagacious discussions on the possibility of including dhvani under inference. 
Ruyyaka of the first half of the twelfth century wrote a commentary on the work. 
It may be stated that Mahimabhatta’s critique failed to impress later writers. 

Mammata, the great rhetorician of Kashmir belonging to the middle of the 
eleventh century, has left in his Kdvya-prakdsa a singular stamp of his profound 
knowledge of the subject as well as his originality of outlook. It is contended 
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that the whole of the work was not written by Mammata. Scholars think that 
Mammata wrote up to the Parikam-dankdra, and the remaining portion was 
written by Allata or Alata. The Kdvya-prakdia is divided into ten chapters and 
covers the whole range of poetics. Mammata seems to have been highly in- 
fluenced by the writings of Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta. He upholds 
the importance of dhvani for poetic composition. He criticizes many of the 
renowned forerunners in the field, e.g. Bhamaha, Udbhata, Rudrata, Vamana, 
Mahimabhatta, etc. Mammata is thus both an ideal compiler and a sound 
critic. The extreme popularity of his work is proved by the numerous com- 
mentaries that were written on it in the course of time. 

Ruyyaka composed his Alankara-sarvasva, an authentic treatise on figures of 
speech, probably not earlier than a.d. 1150. The work consists of kdrikds and a 
ortti. According to some scholars, Ruyyaka wrote the kdrikds and Mankha, his 
pupil, wrote the vrtA. Ruyyaka compiles the views of older writers some of 
whom he also chooses to criticize on certain points. He discusses the importance 
of dfwatd in so far as it embellishes the expressed meaning. Ruyyaka’s work 
afibrded a great stimulus to many of his successors, viz. Vi^vanatha,Vidyadhara, 
and others. The work was commented on by Jayaratha, Vidyacsikravartin, 
and others. 

The Kdvydmidsam of Hemacandra of the twelfth century a.d. is a compila- 
tory work written in the form of sdtra and vrtti,. It contains eight chapters and 
discusses several topics of poetics. The author owed a great deal to Rajaiekhara, 
Anandavardhana, Abhinavagupta, Mammata, and others from whom he had 
borrowed freely and profusely. He, however, failed to leave any abiding in- 
fluence on his successors. 


OTHER IMPORTANT WORKS 

The twelfth century also witnessed the production of the following notable 
works: Vdgbhatdlankdra, Candrdloka, Rasa-manjari, Rasa-tarangii}i} s-nd Mdpa- 
darpana. The Vdgbhatdlankdra, a work in verse, by Vagbhata I, is divided into 
five chapters containing two hundred and sixty kdrikds. All the usual topics 
including Alankdra, Rlti, etc. are explained and illustrated in the work. It 
has a commentary by Siinhadevagani. The Candrdloka by Jayadeva is a 
convenient manual of figures of speech with good illustrations. The Rasa- 
tnanjari and the Rasa-taranginif written by Bhanudatta, treat of rasa and 
allied topics. The J^dtya-darpapi, jointly authored by Ramacandra and 
Gunacandra, is a work on dramaturgy differing widely fix»m the JVa^a- 
idstra of Bharata, 

During the thirteenth century of the Christian era there came out some 
other works deserving of notice. They are: (?) Kdiydnuidsana by Vagbhata II, 
(??) Kavitd-raha^a or Kdoya-kalpalatd by Arisuhha and his pupfl. Amaracandra, 
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(iii) Kavi-kalpalatahy Deve^vara, (tv) Mdtaka-laksaija-ratna-kosa, a work on drama- 
turgy, by Sagaranandin. 

Tbe fourteenth century is specially remarkable on account of three reputed 
works which came out during this time. The works are: (z) Ekctoali by Vidya- 
dhara belonging to the Dhvani school and commented on by MaUinatha in his 
Tarald', (it) Vratapa-mdra-yak-bhmana by Vidyanatha, a voluminous treatise 
containing various information about poetics and dramaturgy; (zVz) Sahitya- 
darparjo. of Vi^vanatha. This work, in ten chapters, contains discussions of both 
poetics and dramaturgy. The author upholds rasa as the soul of poetry, fully 
acknowledging, however, the importance of any kind of dhoani. He criticizes 
the views of Mammata. 

Rupa Gosvamin of the sixteenth century composed a work entitled Ujjvala- 
nilamaiji where it is asserted that the erotic is only a different name of the 
devotional. The work had its commentary in the Locana-rocani of Jiva Gosvamin 
who flourished in the same century. There is a work called Alankdra-iekhara by 
Keiava Misra who also belonged to the sixteenth century. It is a short treatise 
on poetics. 

Citra-mimdrhsa and Kmalayananda are two rhetorical works by the noted 
Appaya Diksita of the seventeenth century. Jagannatha of the same century is 
a notable name in Sanskrit poetics. His famous work, the Rasa-gangddhara^ an 
outstanding study in the dialectics of Indian poetics, ranks with Dhoanyaloka and 
Kaxiyarprakaia, evincing the author’s superb power of criticism and presentation. 
The treatise contains karikds, vrttisj and illustrations which are all by the author 
himself. The book is abruptly cut short in the second chapter. It seems that 
Jagannatha could not find time to complete it. According to Jagannatha, 
poetry consists not in rasa but in ramatflyakaiva (charmingness). Studies in poetics 
went on unabated even after Jagannatha and the total output during the 
succeeding centuries is considerable. 
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SANSKRIT METRES : THEIR EVOLUTION AND PRINCIPLES 

OF DIVISION 

SANGITA— MATRA.— V?.TTA 

A metrical composition is distinguished from prose by means of some 
kind of music or rhythm with which it is associated. In ancient India three 
different kinds of music are found to be underlying a metrical composition. 
They are: (1) the music of voice-modulation or the svara-sangita, (2) the music of 
sound-variation or the vari^a-sanglta, and (3) the music of time-regulated accent 
or the tala-san^ta. The first variety depends upon the modulationj i.e. raising 
or lowering of the human voice (or the corresponding sound of a musical 
instrument) so as to produce different tones. The second variety is produced 
by a pleasant variation of short and long sounds which are employed in the 
composition of a metrical line. In this variety, the first kind of music is present 
in its elementary stage where there exist only three broadly distinguished tones, 
namely, high, low, and middle; but the chief pleasure is derived from the fixed 
arrangement of short and long sounds and the music which it produces. On the 
other hand, short and long syllables do exist in the first variety of music; but 
their succession is not fixed and they occur at random, being thus imable to 
strike the mind with a pecxdiar sensation which is possible only when their 
succession foUows a definite order. As against these two, however, the music 
in the third variety is produced neither by a skilful modulation of the voice, 
nor by the fixed succession of short and long sounds, but by means of stressing 
the voice or sound after the lapse of a definite period measured by time-moments 
called the matras, i.e. kala-matras. To produce the musical effect, this stressing 
has to be prominently done and so it is made to accompany the strokes of the 
palms one upon another or of the pahns or sticks upon a time-keeping instru- 
ment like a hand-drum. The Sanskrit name for these strokes is tala, derived 
from the root ta4, to strike. The variety of music is essentially based on the weE- 
regulated time-element and is wholly absent in the first two categories. This 
third variety or the tala-sarigita is undoubtedly popular in origin. It appears 
to have been developed by the people firom the regularized movements of their 
bodies and limbs required in a dance which usually accompanies popular 
music. 

VEDIG METRE— VOICE MODULATION 

The first of these three varieties of music lies at the base of the Vedic metr^. 
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B-g'Vedic music is a music of voice-modulation which is still in its elementary 
stage, being based upon the three broadly distinguished accents or rather tones, 
namely, the uddtta, the anuddtta, and the svanta] or the high, low, and middle. 
The tones are still closely associated with the letters of a word and generally 
influence its meaning, though their chief value is musical. The van^as or letters 
are not yet mutually distinguished as regards their musical value. No difference 
is made between short and long sounds so far as metrical music is concerned, 
and a letter, whether short or long, is considered as the metrical unit in the 
Rg-Vedic metres. The chief representatives of the Vedic metres, which may flms 
be called aksara-vrttas in view of this principle, are three, namely, the gdyatri' 
anustubh, the trispibh and iSci&jagati. They respectively contain eight, eleven, and 
twelve letters in each of their lines. The anustubh, the tristubh, and ttiejagati have 
four lines each in their stanzas, while the gdyatri has only three. The gdyatri is evi- 
dently the oldest of these and the anustubh represents only an attempt to bring the 
gdyatri to the level of the tristubh and iiiejagati, by having four instead of three 
lines. Similarly, a jagati line seems to have originated as an extension of the 
tristubh line by a single letter where, however, the monotony of the two long 
letters at the end of the tristubh line was sought to be broken by the introduction 
of a penultimate short in the jagati line. But the introduction of a jagati line 
of twelve syllables may have also an additional reason, namely, the extension of 
the gdyairi line by a half. This newly invented line could thus be freely mingled 
with the gdyairi line, while the older tristubh lines would not so easily mingle 
with it. We actually find many a jagaM line which, by the construction of its 
last part of four letters, indicates unmistakably that it was but an extension of 
an original gdyatri line augmented by four letters. It thus paved the way for the 
introduction of strophes and particularly of mixed metres. It is noteworthy that 
the real mixed metres, i.e. those that were really intended to be such and not 
those that were unconsciously turned into such ones, are generally based on a 
combination of these two types of lines, namely, the gdyatri and ihsjagaU. Thus 
we have the brkati and the satobrhati of four lines each and the usrjik, the kakubh, 
and puru'us^ik having three lines each. 

NEW RHYTHM BASED ON SOUND-VARIATION 

The musical difference between a short and a long letter was not made 
use of in the Vedic metres as said above. But since short and long letters had to 
be used in different orders in a line in actual practice, the consciousness of this 
musical difference could not be avoided for long. Very likely, it was first per- 
ceived in the process of extending the trisUibh into z. jagati line. The penultimate 
of & jagati line is always short while that of a trispibh line is generally long. This 
music produced by the alternation of short and long letters at the end of the 
jagati line was gradually carried a little furtha: back, i.e. up to the second 
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metrical break in the line and the last four or five letters of the tristubh and the 
jagati lines were unconsciously or at least without any idea of compulsion, 
adapted to this music which is known as the lambic rhythm. This same tend- 
ency is seen in the latter part of a gdyatri line, but usually in the second line 
of a hemistich. It will thus be clear that the Vedic poets were gradually be- 
coming conscious of a different kind of music which could be produced by the 
alternation of short and long letters. By the end of the Saihhita period the 
older music of voice-modulation seems to have been generally given up in pre- 
ference to this new kind of music based on sound-variation. The older music, 
however, was taken up for special treatment and development by the schools 
of the Sdma-Veda and the growth of the different rdgas and rdgij^is (modes in 
music) of the later days must be traced to their early and original efforts. 

CLASSICAL SANSKRIT: VARiyA-VRTTAS 

The three main Vedic metres, namely, the anustubh, the tristubh, and the 
jagati, must have naturally been adapted to this new music in the early stages 
of the growth of the classical vari^a-vrttas. Actually, we have a larger number of 
the varm-vfttas having eight or eleven or twelve letters in each of their four 
lines than those having more or less. But the Pratisakhyas must have helped 
in the origin of longer metres containing thirteen or more letters in each of their 
four lines. They had already devised class names like the ati-jagati, the hkvari, 
the ati-sakvari, etc. to signify Vedic metres whose lines together contained more 
tha n forty-eight letters in them. Thus a metre containing fifty-two letters in it, 
regardless of the number of lines it contained, was called the ati-jagati and that 
which contained one hundred and four letters was called the vikrti,. The classical 
poet took his clue from this and devised new metres of different length, adapt- 
ing them to the new music, namely, the var^-san^ta, yet deviating from the 
Pratisakhyas in one important respect. He made it a rule that all his metres 
shall consist of four lines each, and further that these lines shall be equal in 
length and exactly similar to each other in respect of their structure based 
upon the alternation of short and long letters. The lines of the Vedic metres 
were not necessarily of the same length, nor was their structure of an identical 
pattern. This is why the classical gdyatri stanza as understood by Pingala and 
others has twenty-four letters in it like the Vedic one, but has four lines of the 
same length and structure instead of three. Naturally, owing to the many different 
ways in which the varna-sangita may appear in lines of the same length, the 
gdyatri, the Mvari, the utkrti,&n6. the like came to be employed as class-names 
of groups of metres. There are twenty-six classes of such metres. In theory, 
each of these twenty-six classes was capable of yielding a very large number 
of metres owing to different variations of long and short letters in the lines; 
but in actual practice, a few only were selected by the classical poets. Some- 
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times, a few metres containing more than one hundred and four letters, that 
is longer than the utkrti^ or less than twenty-four letters, that is shorter than 
the gdyatri^ are recorded by Sanskrit prosodists. These two are based on the 
same, i.e. the varna-san^ta^ but they are not mentioned by Bharata or Pingala, 
whose treatment begins with the gdyatn class and ends with the utkrtx class. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF VARNA-VRTTA METRES 

This metrical music, namely^ the varna-sangUa^ to which the classical Sanskrit 
metres are adapted, is based upon the essential difference between a short and 
a long letter in respect of the three things, viz. (1) sound-value, (2) syllabic 
quantity, and (3) the time taken up by their utterance. A long letter is double 
the short one in respect of these three and the music is produced not by their 
mere presence but by the order of their succession. This is why a new scanning 
unit had to be devised for their sake whether for defining or for measuring a 
given line. The older unit was a single letter and the lines were defined in terms 
of the number of such single letters, short or long, which were used in them. 
The sequence of letters was of no account for the Vedic metres and had not to 
be mentioned in their definitions. But in the new metres, not only the number, 
but more especially their sequence also was important. Hence a new unit which 
would describe this sequence, but would not be too short or too long was 
discovered. It was found out that the sequence could be mentioned only with 
the help of groups of letters containing a particular sequence and that the 
group of three letters would be the most suitable one, being the smallest among 
the big ones and the biggest among the small ones. In ancient India this unit 
of three constituents had been adopted in many spheres for developing multi- 
plicity, which was supposed to have started with number 3 and not with 
number 2. In view of the different order of short and long letters this unit 
of three letters is of eight kinds. Pingala is undoubtedly the earliest prosodist 
who had used this unit and was very probably the originator of it. He calls the 
eight trikas (triplets) by the different letters of the alphabet such as ma^ ya^ ra^ 
sa, ta^jay bhUy and nay and he is followed by the later writers. 

An important feature of the varna-vrttas is the yati or the metrical pause 
introduced in the middle of a line. This is regularly admitted at specific places 
as against the irregular pause which is noticed in the case of the Vedic metres. 
Its origin has of course to be traced to the ease of recitation; but gradually it 
first became conventional and then compulsory. It is interesting to note how 
the introduction of the yati in the metrical lines helped the formation and 
fossilization of many different metrico-musical units of different length. The 
music of these units became popular with the poets as well as the listeners, and 
so these units in their turn guided the structure of newer metrical lines. 

Among the var^a-vrttas there are some which are known as the ardha-sama- 
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vrttas. The first and the third lines of these as also the second and the fourth 
are exactly similar to each other. As a matter of fact, these metres consist of two 
halves, each of which is divided into two unequal lines exactly at the same 
place. This, however, is a peculiarity of the Prakrit metres and it need not be 
doubted that the Sanskrit ardha-sama-vrttas have originated from their Prakrit 
prototypes. The starting point seems to have been the vaitaliya and the aupac- 
cJuindasika, which in their garb of a varuja-vrUa are known as the viyogini or the 
prabodhitd and the tnalabharini, respectively. They are employed for the composi- 
tion of the main part of the canto by Asvaghosa as early as the second century 
A.D. There are also a few visama-vrttas among the Sanskrit varna-vrUas and the 
most ancient among them is the udgata, similarly employed by Alvaghosa.^ 

CHARACTERISTICS OF MATRA-VRTTA METRES 

We have thus seen that the Vedic metres are based on a music which a 
founded on voice-modulation and that the classical metres are similarly based 
on a music of sound-variation, or alternation of short and long sounds. Both 
these are Sanskrit metres, even though the latter, especially those which are 
amenable to tala and constructed with identical and recurring trikas, are 
freely adopted by the Prakrit and particularly the Apabhramla poets. 
Among the Sanskrit metres there is one more class called the mdtrd-vjUas, 
In these there does not appear to be any definite kind of music as the basis, 
except the negative type of the varr^a-san^ta where a long letter has to 
be avoided at the junction of the mdtrd-gai}.as of which a line in the mdtrd-vjUas 
is made up. The mdtrd-gar}as have to be kept separated from each other and this 
can be done only by avoiding a long letter at their jimction. This means that a 
long letter must not be used so as to combine the last mdtrd of an earlier gai}a 
with the initial mdtrd of the later gar^a. In a gdthd, for example, the line is not 
made up of thirty mdtrds employed at random, but it must be divided into 
seven and a half mdtrd-ganas kept separate from each other. If this is not done 
the gdthd will surely lose its peculiar rhythm. 

Sanskrit mdtrd-vrttas are of three kinds: (1) the dryd group, (2) the mdtrd- 
samaka group, and (3) the vaitaliya group. The dryd seems to be the oldest 
among these and evidently was a geya-vftta meant for singing as against the 
varryi-vrttas which are pdthya-vrttas meant for reciting for a long time in the 
early days of its career. In Sanskrit dramas the naU or the actress is often made 
to sing and the metre is the dryd. The difference between the gdna (song) and the 
pathana (recitation) is that the former is a tdla-vrtta while the latter is not so. 
But in the course of time the dryd must have lost this characteristic when it was 
abundantly used by Sanskrit pundits for their manuals of the difierent Sastras 

^ For details see Ja^adantafi (Published by the Haritosha Samiti, Bombay, 1949), General Intro- 
duction, paras 12-16, 
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or scriptures, since they had no ear for the Idla. The origin of the dryd and parti- 
cularly its fourth shorter /aifa is shrouded in mystery, at least at the present stage 
of our knowledge. But the other matra-vrttas which are not amenable to tala, 
whether in Sanskrit or Prakrit, are mostly the product of the efforts of learned 
men who tried their hand at a metrical composition but had no ear for any 
music. They could not follow the intricacies of tala, particularly when they 
stuck to their correct pronunciation of short and long letters. They equated the 
kdla-matrd required for the tdla with the varya-mdtrd and carried on with the 
latter, neglecting the former. The equation of kdla-mdtrd, on the other hand, is 
of no account to the Prakrit and Apabhraih^a poets, who would pronounce 
letters short or long according to the necessity of their tdla. This was unbearable 
to the Sanskrit pundits who were, at their best, expert versifiers. This is why the 
mdtrd-vrttas in Sanskrit as well as in Prakrit, i.e. those that are not amenable 
to idla, are devoid of any definite music. The tdla-sangita could not be used 
owing to the difficulty mentioned above. The varna-sangita was too complicated 
owing to the restriction of the sequence of short and long sounds, while the 
svara-sanglta had already fallen into disuse so far as metres were concerned. 
The Sanskrit pundits, therefore, whether they wrote in Sanskrit or in Prakrit, 
devised a new variety of metres which they called the mdtrd-vrtta as it was founded 
on a new unit, namely, the varna-mdtrd, the counterpart of the kdla-rmtrd required 
for the tdla-vrttas. From the Sanskrit vari^a-vrttas they adopted the idea of groups 
and thus we have the mdtrd-gat^as of twe, three, four, five, and six mdtrds em- 
ployed in the composition of lines.® 

TALA-SANGITA AND METRICS 

The third main variety of music is the tdla-sangita which is explained in the 
first paragraph. It is produced by stressing the voice or the sound by means of 
strokes after the lapse of a definite period measured by time-moments or the 
kdla-mdtrds. This stressing is done either after the fourth or fifth or sixth or 
seventh Aa/a-matm or their multiples; in other words, there are four different 
basic talas of four, five, six, and seven mdtrds. 

The commonest tdla, however, is the tdla of eight mdtrds which is double the 
tdla of four mdttds. These tdla-ganas, too, like the mdlrd-garm must be kept 
separated by avoiding a long letter at their junction which might combine in 
itself the last mdtrd of an earlier and the first mdtrd of a later tdla-garia. For it is 
impossible to represent separately these two mdtrds, pronouncing the former 
without the stress and the latter with the stress, which indicates the commence- 
ment of a fresh tdla-gar}a. These tdla-gaaias representing four, five, six, seven 
kdla-mdtrds, or their multiples are necessarily made up of letters which can or 

paras 17-23. 
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must be pronounced so as to cover the period of their matras. Usually a short 
letter takes up one kala-matm while a long one takes up two, and a tala-garja 
of five matras shall consist of five short letters or two long and one short letters 
or one long and three short letters in it. Sometimes, however, this conventional 
time-value of letters is disregarded by the poets and the tala-ganas are filled up 
by improperly pronounced letters to which time-value is attached by the poets 
according to their sweet will or sometimes even by a silent rest in which no 
letters are pronounced at all. Popular bards, who are the real custodians of the 
tala-vrttas, are generally negligent about the conventional time-values of letters, 
caring only for their tala which must not be disturbed at any cost, and so some- 
times they squeeze any number of letters within a tdla-gana, pronouncing them 
- quickly or slowly according to the needs of the kala-matras of the gana. 

The tala-vrttas may be of the dvipadi (two-footed) or catuspadi (four-footed) 
or satpadl (six-footed) typej but the last two types are very common. In a 
continuous narrative, however, a stanza whether of four or six lines has no 
importance whatsoever. In it the unit is a couplet of lines which are parallelly 
constructed and rhymed; many such couplets held together by a common 
topic or an aspect of it as also by the common metre and the tala are used to 
form a kadavaka and several kadavakas form a sandhi. Sometimes single un- 
rhymed lines are added to these couplets here and there; but every line whether 
belonging to the couplet or not must obey the particular tala which is pre- 
valent in the kadavaka. A mixture of different tdla-garjos is never permitted in the same 
line or couplet or even kadavaka. The kadavaka is preceded and followed by a 
ghatta which is either a dvipadi or a satpadi stanza. A dvipadi-ghattd appears to 
have been without a tala and sung with appropriate modulations of voice 
in prose, the time-keeping instrument being held silent for a while. This must 
have served as a transition to the next kadavaka which may be sung in a different 
tala. It must have also given a breathing time to the singer. The satpadi-ghattd, 
on the other hand, was sung in the same tala as the main ka^vaka and generally 
came at its end. In narrative poetry the most general tdla-vrtta that is employed 
is the pajjhatika which is sung in the tala of eight mdtrds. But sometimes, even 
the varna-vrttas whose lines are made up with identical trikas being repeated 
a number of times are employed, the tala in this case being the tala of tliat 
number of matras which the trika contains. The poets, however, take liberties 
and often substitute two short letters for a long one in any of the trikas. This 
disturbs the varna-sahgita of the original metre, but keeps up its tdla-sahgita 
which is not concerned with the order of short and long letters. Stanzas of 
four and six lines sung in the tdla of five, six, or seven mdtrds are sometimes 
employed for stray and lyric poetry. But on the whole they are very rare. The 
following examples are few, but I hope convincing: The dipaka {Prdkrta-Pain- 
gala, 1.181), tho jhulla^d {Prdkrta-Paingala, 1.156), the madandvatdra {Haima 
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Chando’nu&asam, IV. 83) are sung in the tala of five or ten matras\ the hira 
{PrSkrta-Paingala, 1.199) is definitely sung in the tala of six mdtrds; and the hari- 
^ta or ^ta {Prakrta-Paingalat 1.191) is undoubtedly sung in the tala of seven 
mdtras. The tdla-vjtta of five mdtrds, however, is employed by Apabhraihsa 
poets for their narrative poems now and then. Thus the madandvatdra is employ- 
ed for his kadavakas by Puspadanta in his Jasaharacariu (1.16-17; 11.16-17; 
III. 13, 27). Similarly, the varr^a-vrtta-bhujangapraydta and sragyird, both sung in 
the tala of five or ten mdtrds, are used by him for a kadavaka at 1.18, IV. 17, and 
III.3. In the same work (I.IO; III.2, 15-16), he employs for his kadavakas two 
or three van^a-vrttas which are sung in the tdla of six mdtrds. But on the whole, 
the tdla of eight mdtrds is very common. 

MATRA-V^ITTA metre in PRAKRIT AND APABHRAMgA 

In many of the metres which are adapted to tdla, a silent pause of two to 
five mdtrds has sometimes to be adopted at the end of each line in a stanza for the 
smooth running of the tdla. This becomes clear when the stanza is sung or heard.® 
The ancient metricians do not mention the tdla at all in respect of their metres. 
Accordingly, they do not divide or classify the metres on the basis of the tdla 
with the result that the tdla-vrttas are defined side by side with the pure 
mdtrd-vrttas which do not obey any tdla in treatises like the Prdkrta-Paingala, 
the Svayamhha-chmdas, the Kavi-darpana, Hemacandra’s Chando’nuidsana, 
and such others. Yet the distinction between the metres which can be 
sung properly only with the help of the tdla, and others which can be 
merely recited and do not obey any tdla is quite obvious to any one who hears 
these metres sung or sings them himseE The music of the former is absent in the 
latter, which may be called the pure mdtrd-vrttas like their prototypes, namely, 
the classical Sanskrit mdtrd-vrttas. As in the case of these latter, their lines are 
made up of the mdtrd-ga^as which must be kept separate by avoiding a l®ng letter 
at their junction. They thus possess only a negative kind of the varna-sangita 
and nothing more. Like the Sanskrit mdtrd-vrttas these also must have originated 
from the enjoyment of a poetic licence which craved for freedom from the restric- 
tions either of the varr}a-sangUa or of the tdla-sangita. 

It is obvious that Prakrit and Apabhramla poetry must have originally 
consisted of the tdla-vrttas', but an unskiEul handling of these and an external 
imitation gave rise to the several mdtrdrvrttas which are in no way amenable to 
tdla. On the other hand, the early and original tdla-vfttas must have been 
developed independently by a school of bards and poets, who specialized in 
the tdla-sangita and produced a large number of popular songs and the verses 
or poems {padyas), intended to be sung to the accompaniment of dances or other 

• Sfe *ApabraiiD$a Metres (I)’ in the Unioersi^ Jmmal, May, 1933. 
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kinds of bodily movements and gestures. We should remember how the early 
svara-sangUa of the "Rg-Vedic days was developed in the schools of the Sama- 
Veda and gave rise to the different ragas and rdginis of the later day. Ultimately, 
at some time in the middle ages, these two streams of our music, viz. the one 
of voice-modulation and the other of time-regulated stress, came to be combined 
into a harmonious whole by music enthusiasts. This combination enhanced 
the charm of the music; but it totally neglected the poetical side of the composi- 
tion itself Besides, it became too complicated to be utilized in their poetical 
works by bards and poets for whom, naturally, poetical merit was more im- 
portant than music. 
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SANSKRIT GRAMMAR 

' I ’HE origin of Sanskrit grammar is shrouded in mystery. The first-ever men- 
tion of it by name is found in the Gopatha Brahmaipd}- in which various gram- 
matical terms also occur. Earlier, the urge to analyse speech, which is the 
basis of all grammatical literature, was alluded to in the Taittirlya Samhitd? 
One of its oft-quoted passages relates the myth of how the gods went to Indra 
and requested him to split up speech. Indra obliged them by parting it in the 
middle, thus splitting it up. 

PANINI : HISTORY AND TRADITION 

The earliest extant systematic treatment of grammar is Panini’s Astadhydyi, 
with its 3,995 sutras (formulas), divided into eight adhydyas (chapters) of four 
pddas (quarters) each. There were, however, grammarians before Panini, for 
the great grammarian himself mentions by name many of his predecessors® 
and hints at the existence of many more.^ Thus he testifies to considerable grani- 
matical activity having taken place before him. This fact is also borne out by the 
various older technical terms he uses,® and also the discrepancies and the pro- 
miscuous use of some expressions in his work.® Pardni deals with both Sanskrit 
and Vedic grammar and mainly Vedic accent, though he deals more fully with 
Sanskrit grammar. 

According to tradition, Panini lived in the fifth century b.c., although 
critics like Keith would like to place him about 350 b.c. He was a native of 
Salatura, near Attock, now in Pakistan; Hiuen Tsang records that he saw a 
statue there to his memory. Panini, as his name would suggest, was the son of 
Parana, although the Bhavi^a Burdricd would have us believe that his father’s 
name was Samana. Panini’s mother, Daksi, was the sister of Vyadi who com- 
posed Sangraha, said to have contained a hundred thousand verses on Sanskrit 

1 1. 24. 

s VI. 4.7 

® Vide Pacini’s reference to czxliQt deary asm IW, 1.17; IV. 1.157; VII. 3.4S; etc. 

4 Apisali (VI. 1.92), Kasyapa (VIII. 4.67), Gargya (VII. 3.99; VIII. 3.20; VIII. 4.67), Galava 
(VI. 3.61; VII. 1.74; VIII. 4,67), Gakravarmaija (VI. 1.130), Bharadvaja (VII. 2.64), iSakatayana 
(III. 4.111; VIII. 3.18; VIII. 4.50), gakalya (I. 1.16; VI. 1.127; VIII. 3.19; VIII. 4.51), Sphotayana 
(VI. 1.123). 

® M. D. Shastri, ‘The Relation of Panini’s Technical Devices to his Predecessors’, Proceedings and 
Transactions of the All India Oriental Conference, 4th Session, Vol. II, 1928, pp. 465-74. 

® I, S. Pawate, The Structure of the Astddhyayi, Chapters VIII and IX, pp. 93, 109. 

’ IL 31.2. 
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grammar and, more particularly, grammatical philosophy.® Tradition regards 
Panini as the pupil of the sage Varsa who was the brother of the sage Upavarsa. 
A legend ascribes Panini’s death to an encounter with a lion.® Panini lived after 
Yaska, the author of Nirukta (a work on Vedic etymology), and, according to 
some texts, was a contemporary of Mahapadma Nanda in the fifth century 
Highly scientific and precise in his treatment, which won him well- 
deserved praise, Panini was greatly concerned with the economy of words. 
To effect this economy he adopted many devices in which, in the words of Keith, 
‘the cases are used pregnantly, verbs are omitted, leading rules are under- 
stood to govern others which follow; above all algebraic formulae replace real 
words’. The whole scheme of his work covering the eight adhydyas^ as described 
by Keith, comprised the treatment of ^technical terms and rules of interpreta- 
tion (i), nouns in composition and case relations (zi); the adding of suffixes to 
roots (m) and to nouns (zy, z;), accent and changes of sound in word formation 
(yi, vii) and the word in the sentence {yiii). But this scheme is constantly interrup- 
ted, rules being interpolated illogically because it was convenient to do, or be- 
cause space could thus be saved, for the whole book is dominated by the aim 
to be as brief as possible’.^® 

KATYAYANA, PATANJALI, and bhartrhari 

Many grammarians followed Panini during the next two centuries, but 
their works arc no longer extant; we know of them because their names and 
quotations from their works are found in Patanjali’s Mahdbhdsya. Some of 
these names are: Katyayana, Bharadvaja, Sunaga, Vyaghrabhuti, and Vaiya- 
ghrapadya. All these grammarians wrote vdrttikas (aphorisms) on Panini’s work. 
Among them, Katyayana wrote vdrttikas on 1,245 of Panini’ s sutras and these 
were incorporated and commented upon by Patanjali in his Makdbhdsya- 
Patafijali is believed to be an incarnation of the Serpent Sesa, who is 
Visnu’s resting place. He may be said to belong to the second century b.g., 
a contention that is supported by the fact that he refers in his Mahdbkdsya to 
the Mauryas (V. 3. 69), to Pusyamitra of the Sunga dynasty (III. 1.26), and to 
a Greek invader, identified as Menander (III. 2. 3). In addition to his com- 
, ments upon Katyayana’s vdrttikas^ Patanjali deals with some of the sutras in 
Panini’s work not taken up by Katyayana, explaining and justifying them, 
and occasionally rejecting them. 

8 Bhartrhari, Mahabhasyadipikd, MS., p. 30; Punyaraja, Vdkyapadiyaitkd, Benares Sanskrit Series, 
Benares, p. 383, Nage^a. Mahdhkdsyapradipoddyota, Nirnaya Sagara Press, Bombay, 1917, p. 55. 

8 Vide\ Simho vydkaraviasya kartur akarat prdndn priydn pdmneh-Pancatantra, II. 36. 

10 AryamaHjusrmiUakalpa, 427; Katkdsaritsdgara, I. 4, 

n Cf. IHpamni. Tatpdnini. Pdninisahdoloke prakdiaia„.2ind.,,dktmdramyasah panineb* under the 

sutras II. 1.6, 13. 

“ A. B. Keith, HSt.pp. 423-24. 
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Pataiijali’s Mahdbhasya is one of the most important treatises on Sanskrit 
grammar; it influenced later grammatical works to a very great extent. It is 
written in a pleasant and lively conversational style, while the proverbial ex- 
pressions which occur in it and its references to matters of everyday life serve 
both to enliven the discussion and to provide valuable hints regarding the 
conditions of life and thought in Patanjali’s time. According to a tradition 
recorded by BhartrharF and by Kalhana (twelfth century) the study of the 
Mahdbhasya at one time fell upon bad days; it was, however, later revived by 
scholars such as Gandracarya (fifth century a.d.). There are numerous vritis 
(commentaries) on this work, and a good number of them are still in manuscript 
form. One commentary is Pradtpa^ written by the pre-thirteenth century 
Kashmirian scholar, Kaiya^a; the seventeenth century critic Nage^a wrote a 
commentary on Pradtpa, which he called Uddyota. Bhartrhari’s commentary 
was called the Mahdbhd^a-dipikd', Helaraja, however, referred to it as Tripadi^ 
suggesting that it covered only the first three pddas of the first adhydya. Its only 
available manuscript, now in Berlin, is but a fragment; it goes up to the fifty- 
third siitra of the first pdda of the first adfydya. 

The three great grammarians we have so far referred to, Panini, Katyayana, 
and Patanjali, are called collectively the munitraya (the three sages). After 
them came Bhartrhari, although his date is very uncertain. He is usually 
assigned a date between the sixth and seventh centuries a.d., and according 
to the Chinese traveller, I-tsing, he died about a.d. 615. Some scholars, how- 
ever, place him in the fifth century between a.d. 450 and 500,“ while others 
place him in the third century, or even earlier.” 

Bhartrhari is the author of two works, the Mahdbha^a-dipikd, already men- 
tioned, and the Vdkyapadlya, a grammatico-philosophical work in three kdi^das 
(sections) called the Brahma-kd.'Q.^a (dealing with supreme Logos), the vdkya- 
kdn4a (dealing with sentences), and the pada-kdiMa (dealing with words), 
the last being styled the prakirrjxika-kdnda (miscellaneous section). Since it 
consists of these three books, the Vdkyapadlya also carries the alternative name 
of Trikdndi (the three-sectioned book). Altogether it has 1,966 kdrikds (comment 
in metrical form). Of these, 1,323 are found in the pada-kdij.da divided into 
fourteen samuddeias (chapters). A commentary on the first and second kdndas 
was written by Bhartrhari himself, while commentaries were written on the 
third kd^da by Helaraja and another Kashmirian scholar, Punyaraja. An 

^3 Vdkyapadiya^ II. 4.89. 

RajataraAgiif^t, I. 176. 

Being published serially in the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute^ Poona. 

The Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari, University of Poona Sanskrit and Prakrit Series, Vol. II, 1965, 
Introduction, p. xiii. 

Sadhu Ram, *The Date of Bhartrhari’, Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, Allahabad, 
Vol. IX, Part II, 1952. 
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unidentified later commentator, probably of the North, condensed and simplified 
Bhartrhari’s own commentary, while Vrsabhadeva, probably hailing from the 
South, wrote Paddhati in which Bhartrhari’s commentary was explained at 
length. 

THE ASTADHYAYI : COMMENTARIES AND REARRANGEMENTS 


The first extant vrtti on Panini’s Astddhydyn. is the Kasika-vrUt, the Banaras 
commentary, written jointly by Vamana and Jayaditya, who are usually regard- 
ed as having lived in the seventh century. The Kadikd-vrtti is presumed to be 
a Buddhist work on account of the complete absence in it of tnangala (benedic- 
tory verse) and also because of the liberty with which it handles the text, for 
it shows as many as fifty-eight variations from the original. The writers are also 
credited with the authorship of an independent treatise, the VrtHSutra. Among 
other prominent commentaries on the Astadhy^i is Bhdga-vrtti by Bhartrhari 
or Vimalamati, although this work is now no longer available. There is also 
the Bhd^d-vrtti by Purusottamadeva (sixteenth century a.d.) who drew inspira- 
tion firom both the Kd^ikd and the Bhdga-vrttis. Durghata-vrtti, a work on some 
selected sutras from the Astddhydyii was written by the Buddhist scholar, Sarana- 
deva; he mentions the date of his work as Saka era^® 1095, which is a.d. 1172. 
The name of this work is derived from the fact that it seeks to offer justification 
for durghatas, i.e. points which are normally difficult to justify by grammar. 
The last of the important commentaries on the Astddfydyi is Sutra-prakdsa by 
the well-known sixteenth century South Indian writer Appaya Diksita. 

The KdJikd-vrtti has two important commentaries. In the seventh century 
was written Nydsa or Kdsikd-vivarana-panjikd by Jinendrabuddhi,^® and in the 
eleventh century was written Haradatta’s Pada-madjarl.^ 

In about the eleventh century, the AMdhydyl was given a new form by the 
Buddhist scholar, Dharmakirti. He rearranged some of the useful topic- 
wise. In about the fourteenth century^ another Buddhist scholar, Vimala- 
sarasvati, did precisely the same thing in a work called RSpanidld, About a cen- 
tury later, the Andhra scholar Ramacandra, in his Prahriyd-kmmudi, followed 
the same pattern but extended the scope of his work by including some of the 
sUtras left out by his predecessors. Two commentaries were written on this work. 


“ An era founded by a gaka king Salivahana approximately in a.d. 78. 

» Shrish Chandra Chakravarti assign Nyasa to ajd. 725-50. See Introduction to his edition of the 
Mydsa^ Varendra Research Society, Rajashahi, 1913, p. 26. « . , ^ rr 

>• m. Yudhisthira Mimamsaka places Haradatta M«ra in a.d. 1058, mie Vyakarm 

Rostra KSitMsa, Second Edition. Vol. I. Samvat 2020, p. 473. On the a^tyof AeStoifyaParepe, 

JacobibelievesthatHaradattadiedbyaboutAD. 878— J®BililS.,Vol. XXIII, p. 31. 

M K. P. Trivedi Dhannaldrti and Vimalasarasvati to be contemporaries. Accordmg to him, 

the m^Svatara and the marndla were composed about the same time, vide Introduction to his edition of 
the PrakriyakautmiM, Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series, No. LXXIII, 1925, p. xxxui. 
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the Pi ahiya-prakasa by Sesakrsna (sixteenth century a.d.)j the teacher of the 
famous Bhattoji Diksita; and Prasdda by Viththala (sixteenth century a.d.). 
Next came Siddhdnta-kaumudi by Bhattoji Diksita (a.d. 1600-1650), which, in 
arrangement, closely followed Prakriya-kaumudi and the earlier works, but differ- 
ed from them in that it incorporated all of Panini’s sutras, Siddhanta-kaumudi 
is the most popular extant manual on Sanskrit grammar. Bhattoji Diksita him- 
self wrote a commentary on this work, which he called Praudha-manoramd and 
his grandson Hari Diksita wrote a commentary on it called Sabda-ratna. His 
principal aim in writing Sabda-ratna was to rfefute what he regarded as unfair 
criticism of Praudha-manoramd, which occurred in Praudha-manoiamdkuca-mardini 
by Panditaraja Jagannatha, a contemporary of his father, Bhanuji Diksita. 

Another commentary on Siddhdnta-kaumudi was written by Nagoji Bhatta 
(eighteenth century a.d.), a pupil of Hari Diksita. He wrote his commentary in 
two versions, the longer being called [Brhat] Sabdendu-kkhara, and the shorter 
Laghu-sabdendu-hkhara. Nagoji Bhatta wrote another work in three versions, 
the Vaiydkarana-siddhdnta-manjusd. The longer version was called simply Manjusd, 
the shorter version Laghu-manjusd, and the still shorter version Parama-laghu- 
manjusd. This work was an independent treatise on grammatical philosophy 
and semantics in the Navya-Nyaya style (neo-logical style of argumentation). 
The author based his discussion mainly on Patanj all’s Mahdbhd^a and on 
Bhartrhari’s Vdkyapadiya, but not unoften he differed from them, showing re- 
markable originality. Nagoji Bhatta also wrote Paiibhdsendu-iekhara, a gloss on 
the paribhdsds (grammatical dicta). This was in line with such treatises as the 
Paribhdsd-vrlti by Sirodeva. 

A work by Bhattoji Diksita which deserves special mention is Sabda- 
kaustubha, although now it is available only in two fragments; one 
fragment comprises the first portion of the work, from the beginning to the 
end of the second pdda of the third adhy^a; the other fragment contains the 
fourth adhydya. Sabda-kaustubha is an independent commentary on Panini’s 
Astddhydyi and is based primarily on Patanjali’s Mahdbhd^a, as the author 
himself expressly states®* and as Haradatta Mifra also states in his Pada-manjari. 
Sabda-kaustubha was written earlier than Siddhdnta-kaumudi, for it is referred 
to there, and it is in this work that the true greatness of Bhattoji Dik§ita as an 
original thinker is revealed. He summarized the main conclusions of his work 
in seventy-four kdrikds. Kaundabhatta, Bhattoji Diksita’s nephew, embodied 
and expounded these seventy-four kdrikm in his Vaiydkarann-bhusatiu which he 
wrote in three versions: the longer, {Brhat) Vaiydkmatja-bhusa^a', the shorter, 
Vaiyakarann-bhusana-sdra', and the still shorter, Laghu-vaiydkarana-bhUsa^-sdra. 
Like the later work, Nagoji Bhatta’s Mafijusd, Kaundabhatta’s work deals with 

Pha^ibhafitabhofyabdhefi Sabdakaustubham tiddhare - verse 3. 
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grammatical philosophy and semantics. Kaundabhatta lived in the middle 
of the seventeenth century. 

In the first quarter of the eighteenth century, Varadaraja, Bhattoji Diksita’s 
pupil, evolved from Siddhanta-kaumudi two school manuals, Madhya-kautnudi and 
Laghu-kaumudi. These two manuals, especially the shorter one, Laghu-kaumudli 
are very popular in tots (traditional Sanskrit schools) and pathasalas (primary 
schools) even to this day. 

Among the works which are ancillary to Panini’s sittras is the Unddi-Sutra 
which is presupposed by Panini; it is ascribed to Sakatayana. A later work, 
Dhdtu-patha, which is in substance that of Panini, was the source of inspiration 
for three works: Dhaiu-pradipa by Maitreyaraksita (a.d. 1165); Daiva by Deva 
on which Krsnalilaiuka Muni wrote a commentary, Purusakdra’, &nAMadhaviya- 
dhatu-vrttihy (thirteenth century a.d.). Gana-ratna-mahodadhi by Vardha- 

mana (1140) does not seem to be based on the Ganapdtha of Panini, for Panini’s 
work itself has not been handed down in its authentic form, since it has addi- 
tions and alterations made in the light of the Ganapathas of other grammatical 
treatises. A post-Patanjali writer, Santanava, composed the Phit-Suiras, in which 
he dealt with the rules of accent, Vedic and classical. 

POST-PANINIAN schools 

The Katantra school: The earliest of the post-Paninian schools is the 
Katantra (little treatise’). It is also known by two other names, Kaumara 
and Kalapaka according to two traditions associated with its origin. The author 
of Katantra, Sarvavarman, is said to have propitiated Lord Siva who in turn 
ordered Kumara-Karttikeya, his son, to give instruction to Sarvavarman; thus 
the work came to be called iTattmara. Kumara-Karttikeya is said to have inscrib- 
ed it in the first instance on the tail {kaldpa) of his peacock and thus the work 
came to be called Kalapaka, or because of the incorporation into it of some parts 
from a bigger treatise,®® an obvious reference to brevity, for it is the shortest ex- 
tant grammar. Katantra was composed by Sarvavarman in about the first 
century a.d.®* for a Satavahana king,®® as a tradition recorded in an old text 
would have us believe.®® A vrtti on it was written by Durgasiriiha in the eighth 
century; and on the vrtti a njasa (an elaborate commentary) called Si^aMta, 
was written by Ugrabhuti in the eleventh century. A number of other commen- 
taries on Katantra were also written. Katantra also appears in Tibetan translation 


Vide Hemacandra: Brhaltantrat kala apibah, Yudhistliira Mimamsaka, tyatoapa 

Kd Itihdsa, Second Edition, Samvat 2020, p. 502. 

M Wmtemitz, HIL, Vol. Ill, Part II, p. 439. 

“ The king was not well versed in Sanskrit. To instruct him within six months, Sarvavarman 
composed Katantra grammar. 

KadtasariUagara, I. 6-7. 
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with a supplement and Durgasiihha’s commentary. Kdtantra had a consider- 
able influence on the Pali grammarian Kaccayana and also on the Dravidian 
grammarians, and is still popular in Bengal. 

The C^dra Vyakarana school : Candra Vyakarana by the Buddhist scholar 
Gandragomin (fifth century) is a work longer than Kdtantra but shorter than 
Astddhydyi, its length being three-fourths of the length of Astddhydyi. It was 
once popular in the Buddhist countries of Kashmir, Tibet, and Nepal. Accord- 
ing to internal evidence, it was composed in about a.d. 470, the reference 
in the text being to the victory of a Jarta king over the Hu^as. ‘Jarta’ is taken 
to be a corruption for ‘Gupta’, and the king was, most probably, Skandagupta. 
From external evidence, however, its date of composition seems to be a.d. 600, 
the date mentioned in the accounts of the Chinese travellers. Gandragomin, 
who is also called Candracarya, mentions in the beginning of his own vrtti on 
Candra Vydkarana that the special characteristics of his grammar are brevity, 
lucidity, and comprehensiveness. He was deeply versed in Patanjah’s Mahd- 
bhdsya, and was associated with the revival of its study, as Bhartrhari and 
Kalhana (twelfth century) testify. 

The Jainendra Vyakarana school: Although the Jainendra Vydkarar}a is 
considered to be the work of Jina Mahavira himself, it was actually composed 
by Pujyapada Devanandin {c. sixth century) . The colophons in the manuscript 
itself testify to this. It is a sort of condensation of the works of Panini, Katyayana, 
and Patanjali; it has a recast, meant for beginner's, which is called Parica-vastu. 
Two recensions of the Jainendra Vydkaraya are extant, the northern and the 
southern. There is wide divergence between the two texts, for the northern 
recension has about three thousand sutras while the southern has three thou- 
sand seven hundred. There are also many variations in expression in the 
sutras. There are two vrttis on the Jainendra Vydkarai^a: the Mahdvftti by Abhaya- 
nandin and the Laghu-jainendra by Mahacandra. There is also a tydsa, Sabddm- 
bhoja-bhdskarai by Prabhacandra (a,d. 1075-1125). 

The Sakatayana Vyakarana school: The Sabddnuidsana by Palyakirti 
(ninth century) now goes by the name of Sdkatdyana Vydkarana. It was composed 
during the reign of the Rastrakuta king Amoghavarsa I (a.d. 814-77). The 
evidence for this is furnished by the fact that he gave the name Amoghd to the 
extensive commentary he wrote on liis own work, and also by the actual mention 
of the name of the king in one of the illustrations.®’ Prabhacandra wrote a 
rydsa on the Amoghd-vrtti. Yaksavarman wrote a commentary, Cintdmm^i on 
the Sdkatdyana Vyakaraija, in which he alluded to its all-comprehensive nature; 
the suiraS) he said, included what in other grammars would be conveyed by istis 
(grammatical principles) or by upasathkhydnas (additional grammatical rules). 

Adahad amoghavarfo'rdtin. 
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The Siddha-Hemacandra school: The Siddha-Hemacandra, or simply the 
Haima Vyakarapi, was based on the Sdkat^ana Vy^arana and was written by 
Hemacandra Suri for King Jayasiiiiha Siddharaja. The king procured from 
Kashmir eight older works for Hemacandra Suri’s use. The Haima Vyakarana 
is a grammar of Prakrit as well as of Sanskrit; 3,566 sutras, constituting the 
first seven adhydyas, deal with Sanskrit grammar, while 1,119 sdtras, constituting 
the eighth adhydya, deal with Prakrit grammar. The work is a good manual, 
practical in arrangement and terminology — an aspect in which it agrees 
mainly with Kdtantra. It omits Vedic grammar and accent. Hemacandra Suri 
wrote his work in two versions called Laghm, the shorter, and Brhati, the 
longer. He also wrote a vrtti on his work, and an extensive treatise called the 
Brhamydsa. 

The Sarasvati-kanthabharana school : The most extensive of the grammars 
is the SarasvaU-kanthdbharana written by the Param^a king Bhoja (eleventh 
century a.d.). The total number of sutras in it is 6,421, which is 2,426 more 
than even the Astddhydyi has. This is because, included in the very sUtras are 
the u'^dis (the suffix una etc.), the paribhdsds, and the ganas (groups of words). 
The work deals with Sanskrit and Vedic grammar. The first seven adhydyas 
are devoted to Sanskrit grammar, while the eighth deals with Vedic grammar 
and accent. Three commentaries have been written on the Sarasoatl-karahdhha- 
rana\ Hrdayahdrini by Dandanatha Narayana Bhatta; Purusakdra by Krsnalila- 
suka Muni; and Ratna-darpana by Ramasimhadeva. 

OTHER WORKS 

Grammars continued to be written in later centuries too, but they could at 
best find only local acceptance. Of these, the following four are of some im- 
portance: 

The Samksipta-sdra: KramadKvara wrote the Samksipta-sdra 1150. In 
its first seven adhydyas it deals with Sanskrit grammar, and in the eighth with 
Prakrit grammar. This work is also known zs, Jaumdra after its redactor Jumara- 
nandin. In the colophons of many of the manuscripts Jumaranandin is styled 
Mahdrdjddhirdja. Gojdcandra Autthasanika, a later writer, appended supple- 
ments to this grammar and wrote commentaries on its sutras, ur}dd%s, and the 
paribhdsds. The Samksipta-sdra, however, was popular only in the western part 
of Bengal. 

The Mugdha-bodha: Among the works written by Vopadeva (thirteenth 
century), who flourished under King Mahadeva of Devagiri, was the Mugdha- 
bodha, a small manual on grammar. Many commentaries have been written 
on it, the best known among them being the one by Durgadasa Vidyavagisa 
(seventeenth century A.D.). The Mugdha-bodha attained great popularity in 
Bengal, and it is still in use there. Two other works by Vopadeva are the 
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JCavi-kalpadruma, a work on roots, and a commentary on this called the Kama- 
dhenu. 

The Supadma Vydkarar}a\ Written in 1375 by Padmanabha (fourteenth cen- 
tury A.D.), the Supadma Vyakarana was popular in the eastern part of Bengal. 
Five commentaries have been written on it, including the Panjika by the author 
himself and the Supadma-makaranda by Visnu Miiira. 

The Sdrasvata Vyakarana: This grammar is traditionally ascribed to Anu- 
bhutisvarupacarya, although it might actually have been composed by Naren- 
dracarya, Anubhutisvarupacarya being merely a piaknydkdra. As Vopadeva 
does not mention this work, it was probably written after him but before the 
Mohammedan ruler Ghiasuddhin Khilji (a.d. 1469-1500), since one of his 
ministers, Punyaraja, wrote an extensive commentary on it called Prakriyd. 
This grammar has been widely commented upon; in fact, it has as many as 
eighteen commentaries and two recasts. 

The LingdnuJdsanas : Of some grammatical importance are the treatises 
on gender known as the Lingdrmdsanas. Some of them are ascribed to Panini, 
Vararuci, Sakatayana, and Hemacandra (twelfth century). There are two 
about whose date and authorship there is no dispute. These are by Harsadeva 
(a.d. 606-47) and by Vamana {c. a.d. 800). 
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THE SPIRITUAL OUTLOOK OF SANSKRIT GRAMMAR 

W E shall surely do grave injustice to the grammatical literature of India, 
if we are inclined to look upon grammar only as a number of aphorisms 
serving no other useful purpose than the formation and analysis of words with 
which people are generally acquainted. In ancient India no enquiry was ever 
made that did not directly or indirectly aim at a higher realization of truth 
and a greater fulfilment of life. And no department of study seems to have 
been more fruitful than grammar in this respect. 

The grammatical dissertations of the Hindus were not confined to a narrow 
fold, nor were the Hindu grammarians content with mere formulation of rules 
for the guidance of words. It must be said to the credit of the sabdikas (grammari- 
ans) that they succeeded in discovering a path of spiritual discipUne even 
through the labyrinthine mass of grammatical speculations. Enquiries into 
the ultimate nature of vac (speech) led them to a sublime region of sadhand 
(spiritual discipline) — a region of perfect bliss and joy. The cultivation of 
grammar gave rise to a spiritual vision which, so to speak, enabled the vdg- 
yogavid (knower of the secret of speech) to visualize Brahman in the varnamdla 
(wreath of letters). Letters are denoted in Sanskrit by the same term {aksard) 
as is often applied to Brahman. A glance into the words in which aksara has 
been interpreted by grammarians of old will serve to open our eyes to the 
supreme importance of vatnas^ (letters). To the spiritual insight of Patanjali, 
varnas were not only phonetic types but glowing sparks of Brahman illumining 
the entire sphere of existence. 

Besides its spiritual significance, Sanskrit grammar seems to be the only 
branch of study that can claim a sufficient degree of scientific precision in its 
procedure. It is a unique record of the development of Indian mind in the 
domain of linguistic pursuit. It is not too much to say that the science of grammar 
deserves a prominent place in the world of sdstras (scriptures). It is called the 
‘mouth of the Vedas’ and is intimately connected with the Vedas as one of 
the six Ved^gas. Grammar derives its importance from the fact of its being 
indispensable for understanding the Vedas. It is held that the study of grammar 
is a kind of religious penance [tapas) the result of which is immediately perceiv- 
ed.® It is stated further that the cultivation of grammar is a path which ulti- 
mately leads to the Pure Light of God.® This is why Patanjali eulogized gram- 

1 Uahabhasya, I. 1.2. Also Vdrttika. 

2 Vakyapadiyai I. 2. 

3 Ibid, 
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mar as the most important member of the Vedahgas. Bhartrhari, the philoso- 
pher-grammarian, has not only raised the status of grammar to the dignity of 
the Smrti and the Agama, but went to the length of asserting that ‘Grammar 
is veritably the door leading to final beatitude.’* Grammar is also said to be 
the purest of all branches of learning.® 

The study of grammar represents a remarkable phase of Indian culture. 
No other country can boast of having produced such an extensive literature in 
the field of grammatical speculations, and in no part of the world was the 
study of grammar carried on with so much zeal and assiduity. According to 
the custom prevalent in ancient India, the Brahmins used to read grammar as 
soon as the sacrament of upanayana (investiture of holy thread) was over; and 
it was only when they became considerably conversant with grammar that they 
took to the study of the Vedas.® The necessity of making a thorough study of 
grammar was even felt by the gods. Tradition runs that Indra took up the study 
of grammar under the tutorship of Brhaspati. 

We should not, however, forget the main issue. While paving the path for 
one’s admission into other departments of study, the study of grammar used 
to serve a still more beneficial purpose. Grammar in its religious and mystical 
speculations has been in line with the teachings of the Upanisads, reinterpreting 
the same doctrines oiyoga and updsand as are found in the sacred texts of India.’ 

In reviewing the history and development of grammatical speculations, 
the basic issue that often needs elucidation is the question of spiritual signifi- 
cance of the study of grammar : How may the study of grammar be of any direct 
help to the spiritual inspiration of man ? Those- who are trained to suppose 
that grammar has nothing to do with the highest problem of our life labour 
under a pitiable delusion. It was left to Patanjali and his followers to unlock 
the portal of a new kingdom of thought, so as to throw light upon the ultimate 
end of all enquiries into words. The Mahabhd^a portended the birth of a form 
of sddhand in which hbda as sphota or eternal verbum had to be worshipped with 
all the reverence of a divinity.® In order to attain union with Brahman or to 
get oneself completely merged in the Absolute, one is directed to take up the 
mystic path of sabda-sddhand? 

Patanjali seems to have been the first among the Indian grammarians to 
give a spiritualistic colour to the speculations of grammar. The Sabdabrahmo- 


* Ibid. 

' Ibid. 

* Mahdbhdsya, I. 1. 1. 

’ Vide Toga-Sutta, I, 27-28. 

® Patanjali says that one should pursue the study of giammar for the supreme object of attaining 
equality with the great God. 

® While commenting on the rk (R.V., X.G.yi), Patanjali has laid stress on the necessity of 
making a thorough study of grammar, because it renders one capable of attaining union with Brahman. 
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pdsand (the worship of Brahman as Logos or Word), as is depicted in the 
Upanisads, had undoubtedly influenced his trend of religious thought. Then 
came Bhartrhari, the author of the Vdkyapadiya^ who brought his robust genius 
and spiritual discipline to bear upon the problems of grammar. A purely 
Vedantic outlook permeates all his interpretations. We find in the Vdkyapadiya 
the emergence of a developed form of sddhand where the dominant note is more 
philosophical than grammatical. The last of the trinity is Nagesa who, following 
in the wake of Patanjali and Bhartrhari, made an elaborate attempt to elucidate 
the philosophical side of grammatical dissertations.^® 

The mysticism underlying the phenomena of speech was undoubtedly the 
aspect which made the deepest impression upon the grammarian. The utterance 
of sound is to him a vivid materialization of consciousness. To the grammarian 
hbda (word) is not a lifeless mechanism invented by man. It is more than a mere 
sound or symbol. It is consciousness that splits itself up into the twofold category 
of sabda (word) and artha (meaning), and what we call vdc as the vehicle of 
communication, is nothing but an outer expression of caitanya (spirit) that is 
lying within.^^ 

Patanjali has taken notice of two kinds of words, namely, nitya (eternal) 
and kdrya (created). By the former he understands the supreme Reality that 
transcends all limitations of time and space. The attributes whereby the Vedan- 
tins describe Brahman or the Absolute have all been used by Patanjali in his 
interpretation of nitya^iabda}'^ He has more than once drawn our attention 
to this eternal character of iabda* This will give us some idea of the magnitude 
in which iabda was understood by the reputed grammarian whom tradition 
makes an incarnation of the Lord. His poetical description of varnas (letters), 
to which we have already referred, best illustrates the spiritual outlook of his 
mind. From what he has quoted from the Vedas in laudation oivdc and vydkarana 
(word and grammar) , it is sufficiently clear that he was an ardent and devout 
worshipper of vdc^^^ belonging to that class of mystics who in their spiritual 
experience make no distinction between F& and Brahman. Patanjali 
used to look upon sabda as a great divinity {mahdn devah) that makes its presence 
felf by every act of utterance. He was a yogin whose inward intuitive vision 
{prdtibha’-jndna) permitted him to have a look into that ‘eternal flow of Pure 
Consciousness undisturbed from outside’.^^ He was a true type of Brahmin who 
visualized the ultimate nature of vdc by dispelling the darkness of ignorance 
through the aid of his illuminating knowledge of hbda-tattua. The worship of 

Gf. his ^abdendu-iekhara. 

Punyaraja under Vdkyapadiya^ 1. 1.1. 

Mahdbhdsya, 1.1.1. ^ ^ j r 

13 Punyaraja has alluded to that subtle and invisible form of vdc which is undifFeientiated frona 

meaning. 

1* Helaraja under Vdkyapadiya, III. 32. 
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vac with its origin in the Upanisads^® which found so prominent an expres- 
sion in the Agamas, was earnestly followed up by the iabdikas, particularly 
by Patanjali and Bhartrhari. Sabdabrahmopasand as we find in grammatical 
dissertations, is only a reproduction of the teachings of the Upanisads. 

A flash of divine light is said to dawn upon a man who knows the secret 
relation between the denoted thing [vdcya) and the denoting word {vdcaka). 
Patanjali has quoted a verse which enjoins that he who knows the proper use of 
words is allowed to obtain eternal bliss in the next world.“ This is the con- 
summation pictured to himself by a vdg-yogavid\ and this is all that he longs to 
attain as the highest reward of his lifelong pursuit. The conception of vac as a 
powerful deity {vag-devi) and the glorification of the same as aksara or udgta 
resulted in most important consequences for the spiritual discipline of life. This 
is a mode of updsand (worship or meditation) from which the grammarians of 
India drew all their spiritual inspirations. 

Words are not mere sounds as tlaey ordinarily seem to be. They have a 
subtle and intellectual form within. Tlie internal source from which they 
evolve is calm and serene, eternal and imperishable. The real form of vdc, as 
opposed to the external sound, lies far beyond the range of ordinary percep- 
tion. We are told that it requires a good deal of sddhand to have a glimpse of the 
purest form of speech. The Vedic verse (rA) to which Patanjali has referred 
bears evidence of this fact. Vdc is said to reveal her divine self only to those who 
are so trained as to understand her real nature.” Such was the exalted nature 
of vdc upon which the grammarian used to meditate. 

Patanjali has also shown the religious consequence resulting from the study 
of grammar. The application of words in conformity with the rules of grammar 
is considered to be a kind of dharma (religious duty). Though correct and 
corrupt words are equally significant in ordinary parlance, he strongly believes 
that the use of correct words is alone attended with religious merits.^ 

Having regard to the facts under review, one may be led to believe that the 
science of grammar belongs to the class of religious texts and it has actually 
received the same treatment at the hands of Bhartrhari and others. It may, how- 
ever, be asked how a matter-of-fact science like grammar could come to be're- 
garded as such. An answer to this riddle is suggested by the author of the 
SaJbda-kmistubha. Just as one, he observes, is said to have received through acci- 
dental fortune the much-coveted jewel {cintdmaniY^ in his search after shells 
(Jukti), so the grammarians, while dealing with the nature of words, preached 

“ Old. V., VIII.2. 

Mahdbhdsya, I. 1. 1. 
jR.F., X.6.71. 

1* Mahdbhasya, I. 1 . 1 . 

1® A fabulous gem believed to fulfil any wish of its possessor. 
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the doctrine of absolute monism of the Upanisads and ultimately found Brah- 
man as the essence of vac. Grammarians, as we all know, started with the 
physical analysis of words and conceived sound as that which clothes itself 
with vamas. They did not, however, rest there but proceeded still further and 
on minute examination of the internal phenomena, grasped the remotest form 
of sound, i.e. sphota^ the eteroal vcTbutn, indivisible and really significant unit 
of speech, which is manifested outwardly by letters and words. 

The doctrine of sphota, as expounded and nourished by the grammarian, 
marks the climax of mysticism reached by Sanskrit grammar. The assumption 
of a spiritual phenomenon like sphota, to which all sounds are reducible and from 
which all meanings follow, furnishes a clue to the origin of sound. To the 
grammarian sphota is indivisible {akhandji) and represents consciousness [caitanyd) 
in its purest form. Its sacred and lofty nature was so much exaggerated by the 
grammarians that it was finally identified with Brahman (cf. V aiyakaYana-bhMsana- 
sard). The conclusion at which the granunarians had arrived after all their 
speculations on iabda-tattva is the supreme identity of vac and Brahman. 

Bhartrhari, as a staunch advocate of sphota-vdda, started with the proposition 
that dabda-tattva and Brahma-tattva are interchangeable.*® Though their proce- 
dure is secular and artificial to all appearance, the grammarians, says Bhartr- 
hari, had an eye to the reality of things. He has more than once sought to impress 
upon us how avidya or negation of truth has always been resorted to by all 
departments of study in their respective manners of presenting facts. But the 
grammarian succeeded by the grace of intensive meditation (sadhana) in grasp- 
ing the supreme truth though walking along the bewildering track of illusion. 
This was the triumph of their spiritual experience. 

No grammarian seems to have gone farther than Bhartrhari in harmonizing 
grammatical speculations with the sublime teachings of Advaita philosophy. 
All words and meanings, he holds, are but the apparently different aspects of 
one and the same thing. He was thus conscious of that mahasattd or Highest 
Universal which permeates all. He makes his Vedantic position perfectly clear 
when he says: sattd represents the real essence of all things; it seems to be mani- 
fold in consequence of the diversity of objects; it is to be regarded as the summim 
genus which is denoted by all words, zStprdtipadikas (basic nominal stems), verbal 
roots and suffixes like tva and tal^ It goes without saying that sattd, as spoken 
of above, is the eternal supreme Self of the Vedanta. 

Vdkyapadiya, I. 1. 

“ Ibid., III. 33-34. 
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O NE of the most important branches of technical literature in Sanskrit is 
lexicography. At the same time, however, lexicography is its most neglected 
branch. Yet, a knowledge of vocables is as necessary as a knowledge of grammar 
for a systematic study of Sanskrit words, their origin, and development. In- 
formation regarding words and their usage in the space-time context can be 
gathered only from the Sanskrit lexicographical works which have been com- 
posed over centuries. Such a study is, however, impossible unless the student 
knows the extent of this lexical literature. Sanskrit lexical literature is so vast, 
and the published works so few, that a student of philology, especially one who 
wishes to study the history of words in chronological order and solely from 
Sanskrit lexicons, can hardly gather sufficient knowledge of the history of 
words from the material now available. We know very little about the chrono- 
logy and content of numerous lexicons which still exist only in manuscript form. 
All we have now are standard lexicons such as the Amarakosa by Amarasiihha, 
the Abhidhana-cintdmai^i and the Anekartha-sangraha by Hemacandra, the Medini- 
kosa by Medinikara, some commentaries on them, and a few other works. In the 
present article, therefore, an attempt is made to give a brief survey of the 
Sanskrit lexical works composed down the centuries. 

The history of Sanskrit lexicographical literature can be divided into four 
periods: («) up to a.d. 500; (I'i) from 500 to 1000; (m) 1000 to 1500; and {iv) 
1500 to about 1820. 


FIRST PERIOD 

The first period covers those works, including commentaries, which were 
composed prior to Amarasiihha’s Amarakosa. The starting point in the compila- 
tion of works on lexicography may be said to be the Nighantu, a vocabulary of 
Vedic words and thus the oldest lexicon so far known. According to the deriva- 
tion of the word nighantu, as given by Aupamanyava and accepted by Yaska, 
it comprises a list of Vedic words. As it has come down to us, the Mighaijiu consists 
of five chapters, the first three of which form the main body of the book and are 
called naighantuka-kdnda. The fourth is called naigama-kd^da and the fifth 
daivata-kdnda. The first kdnda deals with synonyms, the second with homonyms, 
while the third gives the names of deities. The topics include: (i) physical things 
such as earth, air, and water; (m) objects of nature such as clouds, dawn, day, 
and night; {iii) the human body and its limbs such as arms and fingers; (iv) 
objects and qualities associated with people such as wealth and prosperity or 
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anger and fighting; and (v) physical abstract qualities such as heaviness or light- 
ness.^ 

Two commentaries on the Mghaniu are known to us: the Nirukta by Yaska 
(800-700 B.c.) and the Jdghantu-nirvacana by Dcvaraja Yajvan (twelfth century 

A.D.). 

The Nirukta is a thorough commentary on the Nigkantu. Instead of merely 
explaining the words or passages occurring in the text, the Nirukta gives, besides 
the meanings of the words, the references to the terms as they are used in the 
Vedic literature. Yaska, the celebrated author of this work, quotes Vedic 
passages and tries to give the derivation of every word found in the Nigha^tu. 
On the Nirukta two commentaries are known to us. One is by Durgacarya who, 
according to Rajwade,® lived before the tenth century; the other is by Skanda- 
svamin and Mahe^vara, who are believed to have lived between a.d. 1060 and 
1350. The former is important from the textual point of view, for it repeats 
every word used by Yaska. Thus the whole text of the Nirukta could be 
reproduced from this work alone. 

The second commentary on the Nigkatftu, Nighai^tu-nirvacana by Devaraja 
Yajvan, was composed with a view to supplying all that was wanting in Yaska’s 
commentary. The Nigha^tu-nirvacana is an important text as it gives a collation 
of a number of manuscripts of the Nigkantu consulted by Devaraja Yajvan, before 
writing his commentary. 

Only a few lexical works seem to have been composed between the 
compilation of the Nigkantu and the fifth century a.d. when Amara flourished. 
Among the predecessors of Amara to whom lexicons are attributed are Vyadi, 
Katya, Utpala, and Dhanvantari, but at present nothing is known about these 
lexicons or their authors. The existence of the lexicons is known only through 
citations in later commentarial literature. Vyadi is very often quoted by well- 
known authors like Hemacandra, and was apparently a renowned lexicographer. 
Vyadi is also quoted in the commentaries on the Amarakosa written by Raya- 
mukuta and Mahesvara. From all these quotations it appears that Vyadi’s 
lexicon was arranged in groups of synonyms and also contained a chapter on 
homonyms. Katya’s lexicon, too, seems to have contained both synonyms and 
homonyms. The Dhanvantari-nigharitu attributed to Dhanvantari is a glossary 
of materia medica and is beheved to have existed in three different recensions. It 
gives a vocabulary of medicinal herbs and plants including their properties. 

SECOND PERIOD 

The second stage in the history of Sanskrit lexicography begins with Amara- 
siihha’s Amarakosa, the standard and the most popular work, which was com- 

1 L. Samp, Tht Mghantu (1920), Introduction, p. 13. 

* Nirukta (Marathi translation), p. 1278. 
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posed in about a.d. 500. Other works of this period include the lexicon of 
Rabhasapala, Anekartha-samuccaya by Sa^vata, Anekartha-dhvani-mahjan by 
Mahaksapanaka, and the Vaijayantikosa by Yadavaprakasa. 

Among the lexicons, the Amarakosa is regarded as a work of paramount autho- 
rity. The commentaries on numerous Sanskrit works frequently quote Amara- 
siihha’s lexicon. It has the widest circulation, and in all the schools and in 
every sect it is regarded as a work of unquestionable authority.® The popularity 
of the Amarakosa can also be determined from the fact that in his Catalogus 
Catalogorum, Aufrecht records not less than forty commentaries on this work. 

Amarasimha’s lexicon is popularly known by the name of Namalingd- 
nuiasana which means ‘a work which deals with vocables and their genders’. 
It is also known as Trikdndi, since it is divided into three books or kdndas: 
[i] svarga-kdnda, dealing with heavenly matters ; (n) bhumi-kdnda, dealing with 
earthly matters; and (m) sdmdnya-kdnda, dealing with general matters. The 
whole work is written in metrical form in armstubh metre. The major part of the 
work deals with synonyms and only a small section, which is called the ndndrtha- 
varga (miscellaneous section), is devoted to homonyms; this section is arranged 
after the final consonants. The indeclinables are treated in one chapter, while 
the last section is devoted to the general rules for determining gender. However, 
the arrangement of the work is faulty, for one finds it extremely difficult, with- 
out the help of an index, to trace a particular word in the lexicon. The genders 
of the words are indicated in some cases by inflectional endings, while in other 
cases they are recorded with such words as stri, pums, or kliva, which are indi- 
cative of gender. 

In addition to Amarasixhha’s Amarakosa and the commentaries on it, a 
number of other lexicons were written in this period. Among them a lexicon 
written by Rabhasapala between a.d. 500 and 900 is not now available and 
is known to us only through citations. These citations are found, however, in 
many works. He is one of the most oft-quoted authorities of Sarvananda, and 
he is also quoted by Karasvamin, Medinikara, Rayamukuta, Bhaltoji Diksita, 
Bhanuji Diksita, and many others. This wide range of quotations by later 
writers is sufficient indication of the great popularity attained by Rabhasapala’s 
lexicon. 

The Anekartha-samuccaya by Sa^vata (about the sixth century), which is 
popularly known as the Sdhatakosa, is a dictionary of homonyms, but is not a 
complete kosa (dictionary). The words are not arranged alphabetically, nor are 
they arranged according to syllables, as found in many lexicons. The work 
consists of 807 verses and is divided into six sections, the last two of which deal 
with indeclinables. It is arranged in full verses, half verses, and even in quarter 

« Wilson, CollecUd Works, III, p. 166. 
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verses. Although it is a small work, it seems to have attained celebrity in later 
years. 

The Anekdrtha-dhvani-manjari by Mahaksapanaka was written before a.d. 
925. It is a dictionary of homonyms and consists of three chapters which re- 
peatedly devote a quarter, one-half, or the whole of a stanza to the meanings of 
words. 

The Parydya-ratna-mdld^ written in about a.d. 700, is a synonymous glossary 
of botanical terms. It contains the names of plants and herbs which 
were generally used by physicians at that time for medical purposes. It is not, 
however, a purely medical dictionary like the Rdja-nighanfu of the thirteenth 
century, for in it we also find synonyms for other terms such as pdrvatl^ jayanfa, 
brahmdy visnu^ and bhrtya. 

Another medical glossary, and one written on the model of Payydya-ratna^ 
mdld^ is the Parydya-muktdvali by Harisena. It is written in metrical form and is 
divided into twenty-three sections.^ 

The Abhidhdna-ratna-mdld was written by Halayudha in about a.d. 950. It is 
a small vocabulary of about 900 verses and deals mainly with synonyms, while 
the last chapter is devoted to homonyms and indeclinables. Although in most 
respects it follows the Amarakosa^ it does not treat of genders so strictly as the 
Amarakosa does, and it is composed in a variety of metres. Halayudha is said 
to have flourished in the middle of the tenth century and is identified with the 
author of the KavUrahasya^^ a grammatical work written in honour of King 
Krsna HI {c, 940-70) of the Rastrakuta family. 

The last lexicon to be composed during this period was probably the 
Vaijayantlkosa by Yadavaprakasa, written before a.d. 1100. It is a voluminous 
lexicon in two broad divisions, one dealing with synonyms and the other with 
homonyms. The distinguishing feature of this work, and one that has consider- 
ably increased its bulk, is that it contains numerous words from Vedic literature. 
For this reason it is looked upon as a work of considerable merit and authority. 
Yadavaprakasa, who lived in South India, is identified with the preceptor of 
Ramanuja, the celebrated staunch adherent of the Vaisnava school of Vedanta. 
Yadavaprakasa is said to have been originally a devout follower of the Advaita 
philosophy of Sankara, but then, as a result of his discussion with his pupil 
Ramanuja, he is supposed to have given up Advaitism in favour of the philo- 
sophy of Ramanuja.® 

^ Stigandhi-varga, madhyagandha^vargai hmagandha^vargaf sdraja~vmga^ ratna-varga, dhdtupadhdiu^varga, 
madhura-varga^ amla-vargai uttamasdka-vargai tiktasdka-varga^ puspa-vargO) Itldphala-'Varga, kanda-varga, 
mahdvrksa-varga) madhyamavrksa-vargai hrasvavrksa-varga, latd'-varga, hmhUukadhdnya-varga^ trnadhdnya^vargaf 
krtdnna-vargaf pdmya-varga, dva^aka-varga, and bhautikadi-varga, 

® R. G. Bhandarkar, Report in Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts for 1883-84, p. 9. 

* Vaijayantlkosa (Ed, G. Oppert), Preface, p. vi. 
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COMMENTARIES ON THE AMARAKOSA 

Being so popular, the Amarakosa naturally attracted the attention of com- 
mentators; so far we know of nearly sixty commentaries. Of these, five or six 
were printed but the rest are known to have existed only in manuscript form 
and are now lost. The following are some among these known commentaries : 

The Kdmadhenu by Subhuticandra, written between a.d. 1062 and 1172, is 
probably the earliest known commentary on the Amarakosa. The author was a 
Buddhist. Professor Das Gupta is inclined to identify Subhuticandra with 
Subhutipala who was perhaps a Bengali.^ As Subhuticandra was a Buddhist, 
the manuscripts of his commentary on the Amarakosa are found preserved in 
Tibetan monasteries. The Kdmadhenu is an exhaustive and learned work and 
contains citations from numerous authorities. There are two factors that fix 
Subhuticandra’s possible dates.® One is that the Kdmadhenu contains a reference 
to Bhoja and two of his works, the Sarasvati-kanthdbharana and the Srhgdra- 
prakdsa^ and the date of Bhoja’s death is given as a.d. 1063. The other factor is a 
reference to Subhuticandra made by Saranadeva (twelfth century a.d.) in his 
Durghata-vrtti. 

Another early commentary on the Amarakosa is the Amarakosodghdtana 
written by Ksirasvamin in the latter half of the eleventh century. Ksirasvamin 
is supposed to have lived in Kashmir; according to some, he was a native of 
South India, while others believe him to have belonged to Central India. His 
commentary is a work of considerable merit, being rich in citations from previ- 
ous works. At times he gives his own interpretations which differ from those 
given by other commentators. His explanations are very brief and contain the 
etymology of every word occurring in the text. 

A Bengali commentator named Sarvananda wrote the Tlkd-sarvasva in a.d. 
1 159. It is very valuable from the philological point of view as it contains many 
words which were probably current in Bengal during Sarvananda’s time. It is 
an exhaustive work and quotes not less than two hundred authorities. The 
Ttkd-sarvasva seems to have been the basis of all later Bengali commentaries on 
the Amarakosa including the one by Rayamukuta, the celebrated commentator 
who flourished in the fifteenth century. 

The Amarakosa-tikd is attributed to Trilocanadasa (about twelfth century), 
a Bengali who has been identified as the reputed author of the gloss on the 
Kdtantra-vrtti by Durgasimha.® 

The Amarakosa-mdld^ dated between 1350 and 1500, is attributed to Parama- 
nanda Sarman who is said to have been an inhabitant of the village of Sailakini 

’ Nalini Nath Das Gupta, ‘The Bengali Commentators on the Amarako^a\ Indian Culture^ Vol. II, 
No. 2 (October, 1935), pp. 261-70. 

* Kuppusvami Shastn Commemoratton Volume (1935), p 4. 

® Nalini Nath Das Gupta, loc. cit., p. 261. 
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in the Bhawal area of the Dacca district in the eastern part of Bengal. He is 
identified as Paramananda who wrote a commentary on Kavya-prakasa by 
Mammata. Aufrecht records only one manuscript of this commentary, but it is 
not available to scholars for study.^® 

One of the most important commentaries on the Amarakosa is the Pada- 
candrikd written in 1431 and attributed to a Bengali writer named Brhaspati 
who was known as Rayamukuta. His commentary is exhaustive and is regarded 
by subsequent writers as a work of great authority. Brhaspati was a native of 
Radha in Bengal. He was a celebrated author and wrote commentaries on 
other works also. From the Sultan of Gauda, that is, Bengal, he obtained the 
tixlt pandita-sdrvabhauma (i.e. a polymath). This commentary has recently been 
published from the Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 

A hitherto unknown commentary on the Amarakosa was discovered by Das 
Gupta, although only a fragment of the manuscript was found. This is the 
Amarakosa-tikdy written after 1275 by Durlabhavallabha. An account of the 
author is given in Indian CultureP' 

The Paddrtha-kaumudly which is also known as the Amarakosa-panjikd^ is an 
exhaustive commentary on the Amarakosa, It was written in about 1618 by 
Narayana Cakravartin, a Bengali commentator. It is replete with quotations 
from previous works including the commentaries on the Amarakosa written by 
Subhuticandra, Sarvananda, and Rayamukuta. 

Among the later commentaries of the Bengal school is Mugdka-bodhim 
written by Bharatasena between 1650 and 1680. This commentary is the 
favourite authority of the Bengal school and, in fact, of all other schools in which 
the grammar of Vopadeva is accepted.^^ Its importance lies in the fact that it 
discusses different readings according to different authorities. The etymologies 
are given according to Vopadeva’s system of grammar. 

The Vydkhyd-sudhd was written by Bhanuji Diksita in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. Bhanuji Diksita calls himself the son of the celebrated gram- 
marian Bhattoji Diksita, and his work was written at the I'equcst of Kiitisiihha 
of the Baghela dynasty and ruler of Mahidhara. The Vydkhyd-sudhd is among 
the important commentaries on the Amarakosa^ the interpretations given are 
complete, and the etymologies are in conformity with the Paninian system of 
grammar. At times the author improves upon the explanations given by his 
predecessors, especially Rayamukuta; he also offers his own interpretations 
whenever he differs from them. 

A very late commentary on the Amarakosa is the Amarakosa'^viveka written by 
Mahesvara, who appears to have been a resident of Maharastra, in the latter 

T. Aufrecht, Caialogus Catalogorum^ i, 325^. 

Nalini Nath Das Gupta, loc, at, pp. 263-64. 

12 Wilson, op.cit , V, p. 206. 
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half of the seventeenth century. Besides being exhaustive, this commentary is of 
philological interest as Mahesvara quotes numerous Marathi words as the 
equivalents of Sanskrit expressions used in the text. Every now and then he 
records Marathi words, introducing them with such expressions as iti prasiddham 
(thus it is widely current) or iti khydtam (thus it is well known) or iti laukika- 
bhdsaydm (thus it is in popular language). 

The Amarakosa-padavimti, written in the eighteenth century, is a very exhaus- 
tive and copious commentary and is attributed to Lihgabhatta, about whose 
personal history nothing is known to us. Aufrecht, however, states that his 
father’s name was Kamyabhattopadhyaya.^* P. P. S. Sastry observes that 
Lingaya Suri, i.e. Lingabhatta, was a Telugu Brahmana, and his commentary is 
the most popular one in South India. Although the author has been placed in 
the eighteenth century,^^ Dr Raghavan is of the opinion that Lihgabhatta must 
have flourished before Mallinatha, that is, before 1430. 

The Sdrasundari, written in 1666, is by a Bengali commentator named Mathu- 
resa Vidyalahkara. According to Dr Colebrook, it is a perspicuous piece of work. 
It abounds in quotations from other commentaries and is, therefore, a rich 
source of information on interpolations and the various readings of the text. 

The Sabddrtha-sandipikd is a commentary written in the eighteenth century 
by Narayana Vidyavinoda, a famous grammarian belonging to the Jaumara 
school. 

One of the latest commentaries on the Amarakosa is the Sidu-bodhini written 
by Mahesvara Sukthahkara in the eighteenth century. The author hailed 
from Goa and belonged to a family of Gauda Sarasvata Brahmanas; his family 
deity was the goddess Santadurga. Like the seventeenth century Mahelvara, 
this Mahesvara too gives Marathi equivalents for Sanskrit expressions in several 
places. He also quotes often from previous authorities. 

THIRD PERIOD 

The third period in the history of Sanskrit lexicography may be looked 
upon as the Hemacandra era of lexicography. Hemacandra wrote two works, 
the AbhidMm-dntdrnam and the Anekdrtha-sangraha, and these became the models 
for many other lexicons compiled during this period. Among the most important 
of these, all of which were homonymous lexicons, are: the ViPoa-prakdsa by 
Mahesvara; the Ndmamdld by Dhananjaya; the Medinikosa by Medinikara; the 
Mdndrthdrnava-sanksepa by Ke^ava; the Mankhakosa by Mahkha; the Anekdrtha- 
tilaka by Mahipa; the Ndndrtha-ratna-mdld by "Irugappadaiidadhinatha; and 
the Anekdtthakosa by Ajayapala. 

During this period special glossaries such as medicinal and botanical 

Log. cit.i i, 344^. 

Tanjore Mss, Des, Cat, IX, No. 4960. 
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works were composed. The following are the important ones: 

The Sabda-candrikd by Cakrapanidatta, written in about a . d . 1060, is a 
medicinal glossary dealing with vegetable and mineral substances. It also 
contains a chapter on compounds, both in medicine and in dietetics, and is divi- 
ded into the following nine sections: (i) vrksddi-varga (section on trees and 
the like) ; [it) suvarnddi-varga (section on gold and the like) ; (m) ghrtddi-varga 
(section on clarified butter and the like) ; [iv] bhumyddi-varga (section on land 
and the like) ; {v) manusya-^varga (section on man) ; [vi) simhddi’Varga (section on 
the lion and the like) ; (yii) madyddi-vatga (section on wine and liquors) ; {vhi) 
panca-kasdyddi-varga (section on five astringent juices and the like) ; and [ix) 
triphalddi’Varga (section on three fruits viz. harltakl^ bibhitakls and dmalaki 
and the like). Cakrapanidatta is believed to have lived under the patronage of 
Sahajapala and Nayapala of the Pala dynasty. He was a well-known author 
and wrote several medical treatises in Sanskrit. 

The Sabda-^pradlpa by Suresvara, written in 1075, is a dictionary of botanical 
terms. Naming the different plants, it mentions also their medical properties. 
The work is divided into two broad divisions: the svara-kdnda (section on 
vowels); and the vyahjana-kdnda (section on consonants), Suresvara was a 
court physician to King Bhimapala who probably belonged to the Pala dynasty; 
the Sabda-pmdipa was written for him in 1075.^® 

The Dravyaguna-iata-slokli which is also known as the Pathydpathya-nighantUy 
was written by Trimallabhatta between 1383 and 1499. It is a medicinal treatise 
giving the medical properties of usual articles of diet. Although it thus deals 
with the medical aspects of food substances, it also gives a classification of these 
substances. The work consists of 100 stanzas divided into fourteen sections: (f) 
jala-varga (section on water) ; (u) dugdha-varga (section on milk) ; {Hi) dhdnya- 
varga (section on paddy); [iv] mdmsa-varga (section on meat); (&) patrasdka- 
phalasdka-kandasdka-vmga (section on leaves and vegetables); {vi) iksukhandddi- 
varga (section on sugar-cane and the like) ; {vii) taila-vaiga (section on oil) ; 
{viii) madhu-varga (section on honey) ; (u') drdksddi-varga (section on grapes and 
the like) ; (.^c) sunthyddi-varga (section on ginger and the like) ; {xi) siddhdnna-varga 
(section on boiled rice or cooked food) ; {xii) madya-iwga (section on wine) ; 
{xiii) abhyangddi-varga (section on cosmetics) ; and {xiv) tdmbulddi-varga (section 
on betel leaves and the like). 

The Madana-vinoda-nighantu^ which is also known by its shorter title, Madana- 
vinoda^ was written by Madanapala in 1374. It is a famous dictionary of drugs 
and one of the biggest vocabularies of matena medica having about 2,250 
verses. It is divided into fourteen sections which are more or less common 
to the medical glossaries. It gives synonyms for the various drugs and, as in the 

15 A. B. Keith, HSL, p. 123. 
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Rdja-nighantu written about the same time, it also describes the drugs and their 
properties. One chapter, anna-vaiga^ describes different kinds of foodstuffs; 
while another, mdma-varga^ explains the uses of various kinds of animal flesh 
and the effect of these foods on the health. The work is ascribed to King 
Madanapala of the Taka family; he was a great patron of learning and the 
author of several treatises. 

The Rdja-nighantUy written by Narahari after 1235, is, as we have mentioned, 
another medical glossary of the names of various herbs and their medicinal 
properties. It is almost wholly limited to the materia medica used by Hindu 
physicians and gives synonyms for the various vegetable and mineral products 
considered to possess medicinal value, and describes their properties. The work 
is divided into the same fourteen sections. 

FOURTH PERIOD 

The fourth period in the history of Sanskrit lexicography ends with the 
last days of the Peshwas or Maratha rulers, that is, in about 1820, and this 
date also marks the beginning of the modern dictionaries. The fourth period is 
marked by the tendency shown in some of the lexical works to adopt words of 
foreign origin, paiticularly Arabic and Persian. This was probably due 
to the introduction of Arabic and Persian words in everyday speech during 
the days of the Moguls. In the court language the old Sanskrit words were 
gradually disappearing, their place being usurped by what was known z,%ydvani^ 
i.e. Persian and Arabic words. It is surprising to find that in the old documents 
written at the time of King Sivaji more than half the words are of Persian or 
Arabic source. The writers of this period were greatly influenced by such 
foreign words. Consequently they introduced in their lexicons as far as possible 
foreign equivalents of Sanskrit words. Examples are: vajira or diwan for amdtya 
(minister) ; bakshi for sendpati (commander-in-chief) ; alaci or vakil for duta (mes- 
senger) ; munsi for lekhaka (writer) ; arajbegi for vijndpaka (informer) ; mir atas or 
topkhane ka daroga for analddhyaksa (superintendent of armoury) ; mil imarat for 
silpa-sdstra-visdrada (civil engineer); d,nd bagaif ka daroga for udydnapdla (gardener). 

These lexicons may, in fact, be regarded as bilingual glossaries. Among such 
works are: Pdrasi-prakdsa by Vihari Krsnadasa; Pdrasi-prakdsa by Vedahgaraya; 
Tavana-paripdti-anukrama by Dalapatiraya; and Rdja-vydvahdra~kosa by Raghu- 
natha Pandita which was composed for the use of King Sivaji, 

However, in spite of the influence of foreign words on Indian languages, 
lexicons devoted purely to the treatment of Sanskrit vocables were not wanting. 
Indeed, voluminous lexicons comprising 2,000 to 4,000 verses were composed 
even during this period. Among these are: Kalpadrukosa by Kesava; Sarvaratna- 
samanvaya attributed to King Shahji of Tanjore; and Kosakalpataru by Visva- 
natha composed towards the middle of the seventeenth century. 
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POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC LITERATURE 
IN SANSKRIT* 

T O the ancient Indian thinker polity and political economy, as sciences, were 
not independent disciplines. Society was viewed as an organic whole which 
was governed by the immutable law of dharma (or its Vedic antecedent rta),. 
The term dharma was fairly wide in its connotation. It included codes of socio- 
economic relationships, and also the relation between the State and the indi- 
vidual, the king and his subjects. Even in describing the four ends of human 
life as caturvarga^ it was said that the summum bonum of life, moksa (salvation), 
could be attained only by the rational pursuit of the other three, dharma^ artha^ 
and kdma^ in other words, by a synthesis of the spiritual and material aspects of 
life. Thus it will be apparent that the ancient thinkers were not oblivious of aitha 
and kdma as distinct factors in human life. But the sheet-anchor of life was 
dhama which embraced all aspects of life and society and included what we 
now refer to as politics and economics. This is why there is so little literature in 
the early period devoted exclusively to the discussion of political theories or 
economic ideas. These ideas were part and parcel of ideas concerning social 
well-being, whether this was to be achieved through the conduct of the indi- 
vidual or through the conduct of the king or of the rdstra (State). 

In the early Vedic texts and even in the later works, the Sarhhitas, the 
Brahmanas, and the Aranyakas, we find isolated passages with cryptic references 
which reveal the conceptions of the Vedic Aryans relating to such topics as the 
origin of kingship (whether from military necessity^ or from divine dispensa- 
tion^), the status, duties, and responsibilities of the king vis-d-vis the various 
social classes, and other related matters. A significant development in political 
ideology is seen in the ritual prescriptions of resplendent sacrifices such as the • 
rdjasuya or the asvamedha as well as in such expressions as ekardt (the sole ruler), 
samrdt (the emperor), visvasya bhuvanasya idjd (king of the whole world), all of 

*Sanskrit is generally taken as the literature of metaphysics and abstract speculations of the ancient 
Indian seers. Accordingly, it is held that Sanskrit, which can precisely express the Upanisadic ideasj is 
*alien’ to economic and political issues. A close study of the extant Sanskrit literature, however, 
bears out that the Sanskrit literature is replete with economic and political ideas vital for running 
the State and for determining the relations between the State and the individual. The Dharma-sastras, 
Artha-sastras, and Smrti-sastras have already been dealt with as elements of the cultural heritage of 
India in Volume II of this series. In this article it is proposed to present the political and economic 
ideas, concepts, and codes as may be found in the Sanskrit literature from the earliest times. 

— Editor. 

Mzt. J?r., I. 1.14, 

Br,, V. 3. 3-12. 
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which clearly denote imperial status. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
the Vedic literature was mainly sacerdotal in character, breathing theology and 
metaphysics even while referring to mundane matters. If any secular literature 
of the period had been preserved it would have given much more access to 
whatever practical theories of State and society might have been formulated. 

Coming to the age of the Sutras we are on firmer gi'ound. The early Dharma- 
Sutras are usually taken to be pre-Buddhist and are datable to about 600 b.c., 
while others range approximately between that date and 300 b.c.® In the early 
texts we find political and economic ideas in a more collected form, but there 
is still no systematic exposition of political doctrines, and the subject is not 
treated as an independent branch of learning. The Dharma-Sutras lay down 
the norm of political organization, and this is chiefly a monarchy. The Sutras 
emphasize the reciprocal duties of the king and the people and prescribe 
the principal function of the king as protection of the subjects and promotion 
of their all-round welfare; and this function entitles him to receive taxes, more 
or less in the nature of pay.^ Stray references to the hereditary nature of succes- 
sion to kingship, and references to the special status of Brahmapas in upholding 
the moral order of society and in exercising effective curbs on the king’s conduct 
are among the highlights of the Sutra literature.® 

It may be presumed that towards the close of the Sutra period political 
theories tended to crystallize and might have developed into the schools of 
political pliilosophy and economics alluded to in Kautilya’s Arthasdstra and in 
the Mahabhdrata. However, in the absence of any extant treatise we have to be 
content with only quotations and stray references found in the later literature. 

KAUTILYA’S ARTHAgASTRA 

The earliest extant treatise on the science of polity in its widest sense, 
however, is the Arthasdstra written by Kautilya who is known as Vis^ugupta 
as well as Canakya. Kautilya was an astute Brahmana politician and, accord- 
ing to tradition, he was responsible for the rise of Candragupta Maurya. It is 
further believed that Kautilya was the principal architect of the Maurya 
administration and also its chief minister. Thus Kautilya’s Arthasdstra may be 
taken to be a product of the latter part of the fourth century b.c. This work 
was long lost and was known only from quotations and from reference to it by 
later authors. However, tlianks to Dr R. Shamasastry, Curator, Government 
Oriental Library, Mysore, the full text of the manuscript was recovered and 
published in 1909.® Since then there has been a serious and prolonged contro- 

Dh., Vol.I, Pt. I,pp. 13-14. 

* The History and Culture of the Indian Teople, Vol. I (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1971), p. 488. 

^ Ihid.^ pp. 488-90. 

® Bibliotheca Sanskritica, Vol. XXXVII (Mysore). 
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versy over the date and authorship of the work. One section of distinguished 
scholars would like to assign it to a date ranging from the first to the third cen- 
tury A.D. The authorship they would ascribe not to Kautilya himself but to 
his disciples or to successors belonging to the Kautilyan school of thought. 
But another section of equally distinguished scholars,® the protagonists of the 
traditional theory, put forward arguments which emphasize, equally strongly, 
the antiquity of Kautilya’s ArthaJdstra and push it back to the Mauryan age. So, ' 
without being dogmatic about the date of composition of this work, since with 
our present knowledge an accurate date is difficult to determine, we may take 
the Arthasdstra to be the earliest independent book on the subject and regard 
it as a standard work, the most authoritative compendium in Sanskrit on 
politics, administration, and economics produced by Indian genius. However, 
a comparative study of internal evidence in the Arthasdstra and the Mam Smrti 
{c. 200 B.G.-A.D. 200) reveals that the Arthasdstra is older than the Manu Smrti 
and must, therefore, be dated before the second century b.g. even if it is not 
assigned to the Mauryan age, although this does not seem to be an absolutely 
improbable date. 

Kautilya’s masterly treatment of political and economic ideologies in his 
Arthasdstra makes it abundantly clear that the science of statecraft must have 
developed over a long period; the subject must have been assiduously studied 
even before Kautilya’s time. Also, Kautilya does not take the credit of being a 
pioneer in evolving the science of polity; rather he is frank enough to make an 
unequivocal admission of having collected and compiled the then prevalent 
theories of earlier masters, presenting at the same time his own views on them 
from the practical standpoint of political and social expediencies. It is interest- 
ing to observe that he opens his treatise with salutations addressed to two 
distinguished political thinkers, Sukra (Usanas) and Brhaspati; he also I'efers 
to as many as four (or five ?) well-known schools and more than a dozen cele- 
brated authors including his own revered dedrya whom he does not mention 
by name. These references to so many authorities who held distinct views, or 
who were authors of independent theories, may naturally be taken as showing 
the intense intellectual activity of the pre-Kautilyan epoch in the field of politics 
and economics. Unfortunately, however, none of this extensive literature survi- 
ved after the appearance of Kautilya’s authoritative compendium. The earlier 
works were evidently superseded by the pre-eminence of this work and in 
subsequent ages too it held its ground and continued as the standard text. 

The Arthasdstra is divided into fifteen adhikararm (books) dealing with 
important topics and divided further into 180 prakaranas (sections). The 

’ R. G. Bhandarkarj Jolly and Schmidt, Wintemitz, Keith, Hillebrandt, etc, 

8 R. Shamasastry, Fleet, Mm. G. Sastri, K. P, Jayaswal, N. N. Law, D. R. Bhandarkar, R. K. 
Mookerji, H, C, Ray, Mm, P, V. Kane, etc. 
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prakarai}as again are fitted into a scheme of 150 oAhydjas (chapters), some of 
which extend over more than one prakarana dealing with related matters. Pro- 
bably as a precaution against interpolation, Kautilya prefaced Book I with an 
exclusive chapter enumerating the contents of the volume. The method followed 
by Kautilya reveals his discerning and constructive mind. Collecting relevant 
data from various sources including the Sutras and the commentaries on them, 
he presented these data, after necessary reorientation, in such a way that his 
work became an instructive manual for an aggressively disposed monarchy. 
He was well aware of the twofold aspept of the ancient concept of the function 
of the State, namely, (i) the protection and welfare of the people and (ii) the 
security and consohdation of the realm. Technically these two aspects were 
known as tantra and avapa respectively, and it seems that he planned the arrange- 
ment of the topics on these lines.* 

Books I to V, comprising ninety-five prakaranas, deal with tantra. Book I 
deals with the discipline and training of the king; his daily round of duties, 
principles for the exercise of danda (the sceptre symbolizing coercive authority) ; 
and the qualifications of ministers of different cadres and also of spies (both 
itinerant and stationary). Book II deals with the bureaucratic set-up of the 
administrative organization of the State; the duties and responsibilities of the 
adhyaksas (heads of departments) and of the hierarchy of officials; the lay-out 
of settlements (old and new) as weU as the planning of forts and fortified towns; 
the assessment and collection of revenue and the maintenance of proper revenue 
accounts; industrial establishments including State monopoly concerns; and 
the regulation and promotion of trade and commerce (inland and foreign). 
Book III deals with civil laws and the administration of justice. Book IV deals 
with criminal laws and the suppression of anti-social elements. Book V deals 
with action against sedition and treason; measures to combat a financial crisis; 
and such matters as the scales of pay of State officials. 

Books VI to XIV, comprising eighty-four prakaranas, deal with avapa. Books 
VI and VII deal with the essential characteristics of the State, described as 
consisting of saptahga or sapta-prakrti (seven elements); the sixfold political 
expedients in the field of diplomacy in inter-State circles, described as sadgunya 
(six expedients). Book VIII deals with the nature of the dangers and calamities 
which may befall the king and the body politic firom within and without or due 
to natural disasters such as drought, flood, or pestilence. Books IX and X deal 
with military campaigns and ancillary problems. Book XI deals with economic 
guilds and political corporations, and measures for controlling them. Books XII 
and XIII deal with methods of intrigue and the employment of secret agencies 
against aggressive enemies and also during military expeditions; and with such 
topics zis ameliorative measures to be taken in a conquered country. Book 
• Of. cm, Vol. II, pp. 452-61. 
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XIV contains secret recipes designed for the destruction of enemies, and others 
designed to remedy afflictions caused by enemy action. 

Book XV, consisting of a single prakarat^a, is of special significance. It is in 
the form of a glossary of thirty-two technical political terms and verbal con- 
tractions used in the text. The author gives their intended import in order to 
avoid these words being wrongly construed and to avoid also their being given 
a twisted interpretation by later commentators. 

The variety of topics treated in this unique composition makes it clear that 
Kautilya’s conception of polity or political science was not simply to theorize 
on the political expedients confined within the bounds of rdja-niti (politics), 
raja-dhama (political philosophy), or darida-mti (laws of punishment). His 
concept was much wider in content and bearing. A distinguished economic 
historian very aptly observes that the object of Kautilya was to lay down the 
principles of ‘the art and technique of government with its economic basis 
treated as an integral part of statecraft and social relations. The manner of its 
specialization in political economy gives it a stamp of individuality, of belong- 
ing to a distinct branch of thought and learning’ This attitude on the part of 
Kautilya eminently justifies the nomenclature of the treatise as ArthaJastra. 
To him artha (wealth and its acquisition and distribution, or the financial 
viability of a State) is of the utmost importance in so far as it enables a king to 
discharge his duties to the people and achieve the political objectives of the 
consolidation and expansion of the territory of the State. Kautilya thus stands 
out as the foremost theorist of ancient India and the first to prepare a scientific 
treatise on statecraft with economics as the basic factor. 

Though the language of the Arlhaiasiia is Sanskrit, it is interspersed with 
archaic un-Paninian terms. The principal theories are presented in short rntras 
(aphorisms) and the style is generally simple but pregnant with deep signi- 
ficance. The terseness of expression is often carried to an extreme and this 
factor, together with the use of obsolete expressions and technical terms of 
dubious import, poses a difficult problem for the student who wishes to get to 
the core of the subject. The sutras are followed by discourses known as hhdsya 
and also short metrical compositions summing up the contents of each adlydya. 
The purpose of this method is indicated in a colophon at the end of the book. 
Visnugupta (Kautilya), it says, undertook the composition of the rntras and 
the hhdsyas on them as a safeguard against possible discrepancies in interpreta- 
tion at the hands of commentators. In spite of the author’s noble intention, easy 
understanding of the text is precluded by his economy in the use of words in the 
exposition of the sutvas, for this makes the work highly enigmatic. Even when 
declaring his own views against those of the earlier authors, Kautilya keeps back 


B. C. Sen, Economics in Kecupifya, p. 1. 
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in many cases the arguments or reasoning that prompted him to take the final 
decision embodied in the text. 

The Arthaidstra may be seen as an omnibus volume of instruction for the 
guidance of a limited circle of students, namely, princes and would-be adminis- 
trators. This is why Kautilya preferred to keep his discourses on a practical 
plane and did not encumber them with moral maxims or didactic tales. By its 
comprehensive character and eminent inductiveness it surpassed, as we have 
said, all previous works and itself became unsurpassable as an authoritative 
pattern; later periods produced only commentaries or annotations on it. 

THE DHARMA-gASTRAS OR SMRTIS 

While the early Dharma-Sutras attempted to set out the norm of political 
organization as an essential part of the social complex, although they did so 
only inadequately, it is in the Dharma-sastras that we find the desired elabora- 
tion of these early ideas. A floating mass of rules and regulations was codified 
by the Dharma-^astra writers as an all-round guide for the life and conduct of 
the people. PoHty or raja-dhatma formed a legitimate part of their writings, 
since upon the king’s rule and administration depended the smooth functioning 
of the social organization. 

It is widely believed that the Dharma-sastras or Smrtis are metrical ver- 
sions of the Dharma-Sutras.^ The oldest and most popular of the Dharma- 
sastras is the Manava Dharma-idstra which is also known as the Mam Smrti. It 
is a book of twelve chapters in anustubh (sixteen-syllabled) couplets. Chapters 
VII and VIII and part of chapter IX of this work deal with rdja-dharma. This 
portion outlines the qualities and duties of rulers and describes the principles of 
statecraft in peace and in war. Chapter VII deals with the entire range of State 
activity such as the appointment of ministers and their responsibilities; dip- 
lomacy and^inter-State relations; the deployment of messengers and spies; the 
organization of the army; forts; wars and military expeditions; the treatment 
of a conquered people; internal administration; assessment and collection of 
revenue; and the eradication of anti-social elements [kantaka-hdhana). In chapter 
VIII, and to some extent in chapter IX, are discussed the administration of 
justice and also legal procedures including the laws of evidence in respect of 
civil and criminal matters. 

These rdja-dharma chapters of the Mam Smrti might easily have formed an 
independent treatise on polity. They are in any case a significant contri- 
bution to the subject, and regarded as the most authoritative source of 
laws, both pubhc and private. The Mam Smrti, naturally, lays special emphasis 
on dharma. Sovereignty, it asserts, is vested in dkarma, and dharma thus stands 

The History and Culture of the Indian People, Vol. II (1968), p. 255. 
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above the ruler and he is its upholder. The ideology of dhmrm thus breathes 
into the political conception of the school of Manu an element of spirituality. 
The views of the Arthasastra, on the, other hand, are based on practical con- 
siderations according to the needs of circumstances. Even so, it is interesting to 
note that the Arthcddstra admits the claim of the precedence of the Dharma- 
^astraview in the event of a conflict between the two in any fundamental 
matter . 12 ; This shows the popularity of the Dharma-^astra and the extent of the 
confidence it enjoyed in society. 

There are other later Srarti works which closely followed the Mam Smrti, 
not only chronologically but also in content. Among these are the Smrtis of 
Yajnavalkya and Visnu {c. a.d. 100-300), of Narada (c. a.d. 100-400), ofBrhas- 
pati {c. A.D. 300-500), and of Katyayana {c. a.d. 400-600) Political theories 
concerning such matters as the divinity of kingship, the king’s authority over 
all classes of subjects except the Brahmanas, and questions of internal adminis- 
tration including the system of taxation as expressed in these Smrtis almost 
echo the Mam Smrti with minor modifications here and there. In matters of 
law and legal procedure, however, and in the administration of justice, all of 
which are essential constituents of raja-dharma, the authors of these Smrtis de- 
monstrate their ingenuity. The Ydjnavalkya Smrti,^*‘ for example, describes the 
judicial procedure more systematically than the Manu Smrti, It also defines the 
laws of evidence of all varieties and the laws of prescription and ownership, 
of partition, inheritance, and stri-dhana (the exclusive property of a woman). 
The Marada Smrti^^ gives an elaborate description of the courts of justice, together 
with details of procedural laws. These are the positive contributions of the age 
to the development of an important aspect of the science of polity.^® 

The two epics, the Rdmayar^a and the Mahabhdrata, are replete with sound 
political and economic theories for good government. The Rdmayaijxii which is 
the earlier of the two epics, contains reference to principles of good government, 
diplomacy, war and peace, etc. It contains prescriptions regarding the manner 
in which the king should consult his ministers, learned men, and the principal 
officers of the army in formulating State policy on diflFerent matters. The 
Mahabhdrata contains a rdja-dharma section, which is spread over parvans XII 
and XIII. An inherent part of this great epic, it is also an illuminating 
treatise on the science of polity. Into the mouth of the Kuru patriarch, Bhisma, 
the author puts the traditional theories about such mattere as the origin of the 
State and its organic constituents; the divine source of monarchy; the duties 
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of the ruler, his equipment, and his responsibilities towards his subjects; and the 
constitutional features of non-monarchical governments.^^ 

KAMANDAKA’S NlTISARA 

In the post-Kautilyan age the over-riding influence of the Arthasastm was 
so striking that, except for the raja-dharma sections of the Mam Smrti and the 
Mahabharata, we find no work on polity or economics worth the name. It seems 
that Kautilya’s ArthaJdstra cast into the shade aU forms of political speculation; 
so, the theories it propounded reigned supreme. The later Smrtis and Niti texts 
devote their attention to the fineries of the legal and judicial procedures and 
treat theories of polity and economics in a more or less conventional manner; 
thus the sparkle of individuality or of an independent spirit is conspicuously 
lacking. 

The most important political treatise of this age is Kamandaka’s Mtisdra 
(or Kamandakiya). The dates assigned to it by different scholars range from 
the third century a.d. to the end of the seventh century. It would perhaps be 
reasonable to hold that the available text is a composition of the sixth or the 
seventh century. In any case, the text is principally based on the Arthaiastra, 
and the author acknowledges Vis^iugupta (Kautilya) as the innovator of the 
science of polity.^ Kamandaka attempted to elucidate the teachings of Kau- 
tilya, his master, to facilitate wider consumption and easier understanding; 
and with this end in view he used the kdvya style as his medium. In his endeavour 
to present a faithful commentary on the original work, Kamandaka avoided 
demonstrating his own individuality; but he did not have that degree of pene- 
trating insight bom of practical experience which the master possessed in an 
abimdant measure. 

The Mtisara, a metrical composition, is divided into twenty cantos and 
thirty-six prakara^as. The classification of topics under titles more convenient 
than Kautilya’s is indeed commendable. Cantos I and II deal with the discip- 
line and training of the king and the princes, the institutions of varriairarm (the 
four castes and the four stages of life), the usefulness of darj-da, and the general 
rules of conduct. Cantos IV to VII deal with sapimga (the seven elements of 
the State and their functions including that of the king), removal of anti-social 
elements, and the personal safety and security of the king. Cantos VIII to XII 
deal with the inter-State mat}4da (circle), types of treaties, the nature of differ- 
ent kinds of hostilities, and diplomatic moves to be taken after due deliberation. 
Canto XIII deals with the employment of envoys, ambassadors, and spies. 
Canto XIV describes the glorious results of strenuous action and of initiative 
taken and the reactions on the constituent organs of the body politic. Canto 

"JJW., pp. 74-75. 
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XV deals with vices and their consequent aflSictions. Canto XVI deals with 
enemy aggression and measures to combat it. Cantos XVII to XIX deal with 
the movement and encampment of the army; updyas (political expedients) ; the 
assessment of one’s own military strength and repair of weaknesses; the alloca- 
tion of duties and responsibilities to army commanders, including protection 
of the forces placed under them, and, as and when necessary, the adoption of 
even unorthodox moves. Canto XX deals with the deployment of the different 
wings of the army in offensive and defensive warfare. 

This summary of the contents of the Mtisira shows the degree of Kaman- 
daka’s indebtedness to Kautilya’s work which, in fact, he almost paraphrased. 
Unlike Kautilya, however, Kamandaka often took delight in using didactic 
tales and moral maxims to illustrate the theories, particularly with regard to 
the righteous conduct of the ruler. At the same time, Kamandaka did not hesi- 
tate to recommend, on the same lines as Kautilya’s, the adoption of question- 
able, unorthodox methods on the part of the king to suit the contingencies of 
statecraft,^® It is strange, however, that Kamandaka omits altogether such an 
important matter as internal administrative organization including theories 
of taxation, the regulation of trade and commerce, and the administration of 
justice, in all of which Kautilya excels. So we find that the system outlined in 
the Arthasdstra continued as the authoritative pattern of governmental orga- 
nization, and no new light could be thrown upon it even by commentators 
like Kamandaka. 


LATER WORKS 

By the ninth century the Dharma-Sastra scholars devoted themselves more 
to writing commentaries on the main Smrti works and preparing nihandhas 
(digests) of them than to the production of original texts. Two notable works 
of this period are the Bdla-kndd, a commentary on the Ydjnavdkya Smrti 
written by Visvarupa (a.d. 800-850), and the bkd^a on the Mam Smrti 
written by Medhatithi (a.d. 825-900) and known as the Medhdtithi-bhd^a. 
Though they reiterate the Dharma-§astra doctrines, these two commentators 
do not fail to show occasional originality in order to accommodate changing 
circumstances. For example, in elaborating Manu’s theory of raja-dharma 
both Visvarupa and Medhatithi®® enlarge the connotation of kingship to include 
rulers of non-Ksatriya castes, provided the essential functions of the protection 
and security of the State and of the people are discharged by them. Medhati- 
thi endorses Manu’s principle of the king’s unlimited executive authority, but 
at the gamft time he lays down its limitations in so far as castes, orders, and re- 

“/WA, IX. 10; XXXVI. 54, 71. 
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ligious matters are concerned.*^ Both the commentators lay stress on the reciprocal 
relation between the ruler and the ruled, and on the right to taxation being 
dependent upon protection.®* Visvarupa goes one step further.*® He upholds 
the political rights of the individual, declaring that a tyrant may not only be 
deposed but slain in the interests of the State. So we find, without multiplying 
such instances, that the stream of political thought did not altogether become 
moribund as time passed, even though the production of original works became 
rare. 

In the tenth century appeared another Niti treatise, the MHvdkyamrta (the 
nectar of the science of polity). It was written by Somadeva Suri, a Jaina monk 
of the Deccan, a contemporary of the Rastrakuta king Krsna III (c. 940-70). 
It is interesting to note that the text, though produced by a monk of the Jaina 
order, bears little trace of monasticism. On the other hand, like Kamandaka’s 
Mtisara, it is principally based on the Kautilyan tradition. The text consists of 
thirty-two discourses on political institutions and statecraft, the emphasis being 
on general morals. The work aims at instructing rulers on the conduct required 
in administering the State and in achieving a position of pre-eminence in the 
inter-State circle. The topics dealt with include ari-sadvarga (the six internal 
enemies) ; the education of the prince in the four vidyds (branches of learning), 
namely, dnviknkl (philosophy), trayi (three Vedas or religion), vdrtd (economics), 
and dandaniti (polity), the functions of councillors, priests, army commanders, 
ambassadors, spies, and ministers; the administration oi^&janapada (the coun- 
tryside); durga (forts and urban areas); the treasury; the army and allies; the 
six types of foreign policy; and warfare and other measures for the security 
of the realm. The work also refers to legal disputes and the administration of 
justice. Thus it is apparent that Somadeva did not gloss over matters relating 
to administrative organization as Kamandaka did. Somadeva’s work, however, 
reiterates in a conventional way the Smrti-Arthasastra tradition and reflects 
hardly any originality of ideas. The language of the text is simple Sanskrit 
characterized by occasional pun and humour. The sayings are composed in 
concise form, but marked by clarity of expression. 

The next two centuries witnessed the appearance of a few more Niti works 
and Smrti digests bearing on polity and law, namely, the Xukti-kcdpataru by 
Bhoja, the Mdnasolldsa or Abhiladtdrtha-dntdmani by Somesvara, the Krtya- 
kalpataru by Laksmidhara, Vijnanesvara’s and Apararka’s commentaries on the 
Ydjnavallya Smrii, Govindaraja’s and Kulluka Bhatta’s commentaries on the 
Manu Smrti, and the digests of Jimutavahana. 

The Tukti-kalpataru, attributed traditionally to King Bhoja of the Paramara 

Medhatithi, op. cit., VII. 12-13. 
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dynasty, is a Niti text of little merit. The work summarizes the political views 
of the earlier authors, and it does so in the unusually short compass of twenty 
of the work’s 230 pages. The author touches briefly upon the various aspects 
of administration, but in a perfunctory manner. The importance of the trea- 
sury is strongly emphasized as being considered more valuable to a king than 
his life-blood.®* The theory of taxation which, however, is the source of the 
treasury is glossed over. 

The Manasolldsa or Abhilasitdrtha-cintamai}i by the Galukya king Somesvara 
(f. 1126-38) is described as a work on polity, although only the first two praka- 
ranas or virhiatis (groups of twenty verses) deal with some aspects of statecraft. 

The oldest Smrti digest is the Krtya-kalpatam by Bhatta Laksmidhara who 
was the sandhi-vigrahika (minister of war and peace) at the court of King 
Govindacandra (c. 1114-54) of the Gahadavala dynasty. This is an encyclopae- 
dic work, of which the section on rdja-dharma deals with polity. In three sections 
it describes (i) the saptanga (seven elements) of the State — the qualities and the 
duties of the ruler and of his ministers and administrative officers; the impor- 
tance of forts and the treasury; allies of various kinds; judicial administra- 
tion; and methods of developing the resources of the State; (ii) sadgunya (the 
six expedients) the sixfold policy in matters of diplomacy and warfare; and (iii) 
the efficacy of rites and rituals as a matter of State policy. This unusual empha- 
sis on ritualistic performances may be interpreted as a sign of the age when an 
inclination developed to rely more on uncertain occult power than on practical 
sources of strength. 

Vijnane^vara and Apararka were contemporaries. Their commentaries on 
the Ydjnarialkya Smrti were also digests of earlier Smrti material, but the striking 
originality and inductiveness of these two works mark them out as distinct con- 
tributions to the Sanskrit literature on law and polity. They both put forward 
bold and well-reasoned arguments in support of the Smrti doctrine of the 
relation ofi taxation to protection, the protection of the subjects being obliga- 
tory upon the ruler.®® It is in matters of juristic and legal exposition that 
the commentators display their wide knowledge and analytical acumen of a high 
order. Vijnane^vara’s commentary, the Mitdksard, contains important accounts 
of the constitution and composition of different grades of courts of justice and 
also details the procedural laws for the administration of even-handed justice. 
Its prescriptions on the origin of ownership and the transfer of property by gift 
or by partition, on possession and adverse possession, on inheritance, and on 
sM-dhana reflect the originality of outlook of the author and his juristic finesse.®* 
Even in modern times this work is regarded as an authority on Hindu law. 

Tukti-kalpataru (Ed. Pandit Isvara Cihandra Sastri, 1917), p. 5, vv 30-32. 

25 On Taj., I 368. 

2« Ibid., II. 
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Apararka’s work, although more extensive than the Mitdksara and often at va- 
riance with it, does not reflect the same depth of knowledge or originality of ideas. 

Jimutavahana of Bengal, who flourished in the same period, wrote two works 
entitled Vymakdra-mdtrkd and Ddyabhdga. With eminent ingenuity he covers in 
them a wide range of topics bearing on legal procedure and positive law. In the 
Vyavahdra-mdtrkd he sets out the formation of law courts of different grades, 
eighteen titles of law, and methods of trial on the basis of legal proofs and 
evidence, which are enumerated separately for civil and criminal matters. 
Ddyabhdga deals particularly with the laws of ownership, inheritance, partition, 
and stn-dham. The laws of Jimutavahana still hold good as the principal auth- 
ority all over Bengal. Some of Ms doctrines differ sharply from those found in 
the Mitdksaid, particularly with regard to partition and inheritance. These 
legal treatises enrich the science of polity in its wider aspects by their formula- 
tion of theories of social relationships and the administration of justice. 

The Sukra-nltisdra, wMch is attributed to the sage Sukracarya, the preceptor 
of the daityas, is one of the latest Sanskrit works on political speculation. The 
available text was written not before a.d. 1200, since it refers to the use of fire- 
arms. This text, however, might have been developed upon an earlier nucleus. 
It is a treatise remarkable for its comprehensiveness as well as for its freshness 
and originality of outlook. It consists of four chapters, and of these one, chapter 
III, relates to general rules of morality or sddhdrana-nitL The first chapter deals 
with the duties and functions of the king, Ms divinity and parallelism with 
different deities, and with his obligation to afford protection to the people. 
In this connection, Sukracarya draws a sharp contrast between the righteous 
ruler and the tyrant, which is MgMy significant.®’ In chapter II are described the 
duties and responsibilities of Mgh officials and dignitaries of the State and the 
different aspects of internal administration. TMs chapter also provides valuable 
and detailed information regarding the different items of State expenditure. 
It also lists the different kinds of State documents, namely, jaya-patrUt relating 
to judgement; djnd-patra, a royal order; prajhd-patra, a proclamation; ^dsana- 
patra, a public xioticf, prasddM-patra, a royal favour; and bhoga-patra, a docu- 
ment or title of possession. The fourth chapter includes topics such as the king’s 
friends or allies; the royal treasury and taxation measures; forts; the composi- 
tion of the army; military administration; and non-political topics such as 
arts and sciences including architecture, sculpture, painting, and other bran- 
ches of the fine arts; literature; and customs and institutions reflecting the 
economic life of the people. This encyclopaedic work incorporates the salient 
teachings of the Arthaidstra and the Mam Smrti and also to some extent the 
Kdmasutra with the author’s own modifications where deemed necessary to 
bring the work in line with changing circumstances. 

“ Sukra-nitisSra, I. 28-35, 170-71. 
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Other late Niti works include Rdjaniti-ratndkara by Candesvara, Miti-prakd- 
sikd by Vaisampayana, Niti-prakdid by Mitra Mi^ra, Niti-rmyiikha by Nila- 
ka^tha, and the Bdrhaspatya Arthasdstra. All these works deal with aspects of 
polity and statecraft. They follow the conventional pattern of the Smrti 
tradition with little new to contribute. 

The Pura^s, which were fashioned out of traditional lore and used as the 
medium of instruction for the common people, also made their contribution to 
the propagation of political and socio-economic ideals. Most of the eighteen 
Puranas and as many or more of the Upapuranas are, no doubt, religious in 
character. Nevertheless, some of these major Puranas such as the Matsya, 
Agni, and Garuda and, among the Upapuranas, the Vimudharmottara, are 
encyclopaedic in form and content. In addition to the usual Parana topics 
they contain chapters on rdja-dharim dealing with such topics as the king’s 
coronation, his duties and responsibilities, the rules of politics and diplomacy, 
and the science of war and the use of arms and weapons.^ They also include 
topics relating to social organization based on varndsrama-dharma and economic 
institutions. The Vismdhamottara recites an interesting account of anarchy 
engulfing the ‘state of nature’ without a king as the genesis for the rise of king- 
ship. The importance of kingship as essential to safeguard the people against 
calamities of all kinds is asserted also in the Garuda and Agni Purd^as. The Smrti 
tradition of the ethics of rdja-dharma, that is, the ruler’s unlimited authority 
balanced by his obligations to the people, finds eloquent exposition in the 
Puranas. The Purapas popularized the doctrines of the Smrtis and the Makd- 
bhdrata, presenting them in simpler style illustrated with legends and moral 
maxims, but did not indicate any new line of thought. They are, rather, a 
compilation of borrowed material. Polity and other such secular matters came 
to be incorporated at a later date, probably in the ninth or tenth century. This 
was in order to enhance the importance of the Purapas in popular estimation. 
The Kdlikd Purdiia (eleventh century) and the Brhaddharma Purdtja (fourteenth 
century) also have sections dealing with polity and statecraft.*® 

From the brief survey in the foregoing pages it is evident that there was no 
dearth of political, economic, and legal literature in Sanskrit in ancient India. 
Classical Sanskrit literature as such also abounds in political and economic 
ideas in which references occur about the duties of a king, the concept of uni- 
versal sovereignty, etc.®* 

“ Matsya Pwarta, Chs. CCXV-CCXLIII; Agni PurSm> Chs. CCXVIII-CCXLIII; Gamda Purana, 
Chs. CVI-CXV; Virndhamottcaa, Bk. II. 

KSljka PvtoQa, Ch. LXXXVIIj Brhaddharma Parana, Bk. III. 

See Beni Prasad, Theory of Government in Ancient India (Central Book Depot, Allahabad, 2nd Edn.), 
pp. 268-307. 
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SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE IN SANSKRIT 

T here is a general impression that although Indians in ancient times made 
tremendous progress in art, literature, philosophy, and allied branches of 
knowledge, in the field of science they made little progress or none at all. This 
neglect of the study of science is attributed to over-emphasis on religion which, 
it is said, resulted in a culture of other-worldliness. This impression lies at the 
root of the bias which prompted such an eminent scholar as Keith to opine : Tn 
the great period of Sanskrit literature, at any rate, experimental science -was 
at a low ebb, and little of importance was accomplished in those fields in which 
experiment is essential’.^ Recent research, however, has brought to light con- 
vincing evidence to prove that in the field of scientific and technical knowledge 
the contribution of ancient India was by no means negligible.® 

If literary evidence is not to be discarded as absurd and improbable, which 
it certainly is not, even though it may be looked upon as such by the historians, 
then the !Rg-Vedic reference to the artificial thigh made of iron given to Vii- 
pala by the Alvins® must be regarded as an astonishing feat of medical science 
and metallurgy in such an early period of human history. Even the Iron Pillar 
of Delhi [c. fourth century a.d,), which is twenty-three feet high and nine tons 
in weight, and two other such pillars found in Dhar and Mount Abu are no less 
striking. In the Rg-Veda (IV. 36.1) the !B-bhus are said to have had a three- 
wheeled chariot which could move in the air as well as on earth; the two great 
epics also refer to some sort of aerial car. Today, however, these are looked 
upon as nothing more than poetic fancy. Coming to the eleventh century, we 
find a royal author. King Bhoja, speaking of some aerial cars with which he 
appears to have experimented successfully. In a cryptic way he tells us how to 
build the machines, and discusses the problems connected with floating the 
ear in the air against the force of gravity and the problem of driving it in the 
desired direction against the force of the wind. For this purpose he advises the 
use of some kind of ‘gas’ and also some propellers.* Thus it becomes evident that 
1A.B. Keith, HSZ,p. 408. 

2 See V. Raghavan’s article ‘Is Hindu Culture Other-worldly’ in Twentieth Century (Allahabad, 
1937). 

2 Sadyo jahghdm dyastm viipaldyai — I. 11615; I. 1188 
^ Laghu-ddru-mqyarh mahdvihahgam dr^-sushsta^tanum vidhdya tasya 
Udare rasayantram ddadhita jvalanddhdram adhd'sya cdgnipUrnam, 

TatrdrudhaJ} purusas tasya pak^advandvoccdlaprojjhitendnilena 
Suptasyantafi paradasydsya saktya citrarh kurvannamvare ydti duram. 

Itthameva sura-mandira-tulyarh saftcalayatyalaghu ddruvimdnam 
Adadhita vidhind caturo^ntas tasya pdradahhrtdn dfdhakumbhdn. 
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in the €fcleveuth century an Indian thinker attempted in his own way to tackle 
the most difficult problems of aeronautics that still baffled his European coun- 
terparts even in the eighteenth century. In the Rg-Veda (I. 34. 1 ; YL 44. 24) 
and in the Vdjasaneyi Samkitd (VI. 18. 18, 37) there are references to mechanical 
devices {yantras) and the Mahdbharata^ also speaks of a number oiyantras. The 
Rdmdyana also knew about them.® Kautilya’s Arthaidstred speaks of two varieties 
of yantray static [sthita) and dynamic icald)^ and also of other kinds such as auto- 
matic door-leaves and a contraption called vihdsa-ghdtin that was designed 
to sink as soon as the enemy placed his full weight on it with a view to storming 
the fortress. 

Almost all the branches of ancient Indian science and technology give refer- 
ences to ancient authorities on those subjects, and in many branches references 
are made to certain sages as the founders of particular schools. Modern scholars 
are inclined to discard these references as so many myths; but this is the result 
of approaching Indian tradition in a slipshod manner. The non-availability 
of ancient works does not justify the presumption of their non-existence. Then 
again, before arriving at any conclusion about the scientific literature of ancient 
India we should consider the following facts. In the case of science and techno- 
logy, the experts were unwilling to divulge the secret of their knowledge lest it 
should be used against their own interests. So they tried to keep their knowledge 
confined to themselves and a very small circle of disciples; only very rarely were 
they induced to put down their secrets in writing. Even when they chose to 
record their findings they put them in such a cryptic manner that they were 
not easily intelligible to anyone who did not belong to that particular school of 
thought. Thus we find Bhoja, author of the work Samardngana-sutradhdra, frankly 
stating that he has laid down the fundamental principles and processes of his 
machines in a very cryptic manner, but this is not because of his ignorance.® 
He is adopting this method for the sake of maintaining secrecy; and this seems 
to have been the order of the day in his time. Needless to say, this secrecy often 
resulted in the extinction of the knowledge attained; it died with the dis- 

A great bird, with its body having well-knit joints, should be made of light vaiieties of wood and 
within Its belly the rasayantra (a machine of liquid metal) should be placed and below the machine 
a stove full with fire shall be placed. 

Man riding on this (bird) can move far away in the sky making astonishing feats on account of the 
power of the Uquid metal placed in its cavity as well as by dint of the dispersion of wind by the strength 
of its hovering wings. 

In this way the aerial car made of timber, resembling a house of gods moves swiftly. The skilful 
(engineer) should place just conforming to the rules, sturdy vessel full of Equid metal at the right place 
in its cavity. 

— Samarangana-sutradhdra^ XXXI. w. 95-97 

^ Adi (Kumbhakonam Edn.), p. 64. ® 11.100.53; V.3.18; VI.6L33. 

’ Adhydk§apracara, II. 18. 5-6- 

® Samarahga^-sutradkdra^ XXXI. v, 79: Tantrd^dth ghapatid nokld guptyarlham ndjnatdvasdt, 
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continuation of the school under various unfavourable circumstances^ 

Nonetheless, the scientific literature in Sanskrit available to us is quite 
extensive and elaborate, and the variety of subjects covered is by no means 
unimpressive. The subjects on which books may be found include: alchemy; 
chemistry; distillation of liquor; medical science including anatomy and 
physiology, pathology, materia medica^ therapeutics, paediatrics, hygiene, 
dietetics, the science of studying the pulse, and veterinary science for elephants, 
horses, and cattle; zoology; ornithology; medical terminology; cosmetics and 
aromatics; the science of gems; cookery; the science of robbery; astronomy; 
mathematics; astrology; prognostication including geomancy, cubomancy, 
omens and portents, dreams, palmistry, and physiognomy; geography, agricul- 
ture, horticulture; the science of warfare; archery; sports and games; psycho- 
logy; erotics; dance, music, and histrionics; art and architecture including 
sculpture, painting, and iconography; and mechanical devices. It is not possible 
to deal here exhaustively with all these subjects, so we confine our remarks 
only to a brief outline. 

Alchemy : Man’s craving for gold is universal, and it was the hunt for gold 
that goaded him on in ages past to the science of alchemy when he made 
various experiments in the attempt to convert base metals into gold. In India 
alchemy appears to have been associated mainly with the Tantric religion, 
but the ancient works which dealt with alchemy are now lost; only 
a trail of this tract survived in the forms of Kakacandesvari-mata Tantia and 
Suvarna or Svarna Tantra mentioned by Alberuni.® The earliest available work 
on this subject is perhaps Rasa-ratndkara (seventh or eighth century a.d.), 
attributed to Nagarjuna,^® of which an incomplete manuscript has survived. 
Sarva-darsana-sahgraha^ by Madhava (fourteenth century a.d.) refers to such 
ancient masters in alchemy as Govindabhagavatpada, Acarya Sarvajna, and 
Rame^vara Bhattaraka, and gives some citations from Rasdrnava^ Rasa-hrdaya^ 
and Rasesvara-siddhdnta. 

The main ingredient in the process of producing gold from metals was quick- 
silver; but more emphasis seems to have been laid on mystic religious processes 
than on chemistry. Among the host of works written on this subject are: Rasa- 
hrdaya by Govinda^^ (eleventh century a.d.), a work in twenty-one chapters; 
a twelfth century work called Rasdrnava or Devi-sdstra'^'^ Rasa-ratndkara by 
Siddha Nityanatha^^ {c, a.d. 1350) ; Rasa-ratna-samuccaya^^ (r. thirteenth century 
a.d.), variously ascribed to Asvinikumaras, Vagbhata, and Nityanatha; Rosen- 
dra-cintdmant^ by Dhundhukanatha, but wrongly ascribed to Ramacandra (a.d. 

® P. G. Ray, History of Hindu Chemistry^ II (Calcutta, 1909), pp. 12-18. 

Ibtd,i Introduction, pp. xxxix-xl. H. P. Sastri, Kepal Catalogue, XXII, pp. 239 ff. 

la Ed. BI, (1908-10). Ed. J. Vidyasagar (Calcutta). 

Ed. Jivananda; The Anandasrama Sanskrit Series (ASS), XIX (1910). 

15 Ed. Jivananda. 
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1350) ; Ananda-kandaw?-^ and a host of other works were written on this subject. 
Subsequently, however, the wide use of mercury in medical science diverted 
the ends of alchemy to medicine and chemist^}^ 

Chemistry: Literary sources prove that the knowledge of chemistry existed 
at a very early period in India. Yet through lack of evidence it is very difficult 
to say when chemistry was first recognized in India as a separate discipline. 
Possibly, alchemy on the one hand and medicine on the other gave rise to the 
study of chemistry. In the works handed down to us the names of ancient masters 
are mentioned in connection with chemistry, among which are: Patanjali, 
Bhavyadattadeva, Vyadi, Svacchanda, Damodara, Vasudeva, Caraka, Susruta, 
Harita, and Vagbhata, The earliest extant work, however, is ascribed to 
Nagarjuna who belonged to the second century a.d. The work called Rasa- 
ratnakara which is ascribed to him is actually a much later work belonging to the 
seventh or eighth century. Ratnaghosa, possibly a Buddhist writer, also wrote 
on chemistry. A modern chemist, P. C. Ray, in his History of Hindu Chemistry 
gives an account of some fifty works on chemistry. To mention a few of them: 
Rasendm-cuddmani by Somadeva (twelfth or thirteenth century a.d.); Rasa- 
prakdia-sudhdkara by Ya^odhara (thirteenth century); Rasa-sdra of Govinda- 
carya, Rasa-rdjalaksmi by Visnudeva, the court physician of King Bukka (four- 
teenth century) ; Dhdtu-ratna-mdld of Devadatta of Gujarat (fourteenth century) ; 
Rasa-kaumudl by Madhava (fifteenth century); and Rasa-mja-migdhka 
attributed to Bhoja (eleventh century). On Sdrhgadhara Sarhhitd}^ by Sarnga- 
dhara, son of Damodara, two commentaries were written, one by Adhamalla 
and the other by Vopadeva. Rasendra-sdra-sahgiaha^^ wrongly attributted to 
Kavibhusana of Bengal, is the work of Gopalakrsna (fourteenth century a.d.). 
Four commentaries were written on it, of which one was by Ramasena Kavi- 
mani, the personal physician of Jaffar Ali Khan of Bengal. The fifteenth 
century compilation entitled Rasa-pradipa-^ mentions the preparation of mineral 
acids by distillation, and prescribes Gliina root and calomel for the treatment of 
phirahga-roga?^ Arka-prakdscF^ attributed to Ravana is a late work dealing 
with the preparation of tinctures. Arka is the Sanskritized form of the Persian 
word anak meaning tincture. From a reference made by * Govindacarya wc 

Ed. Ramakrislina Sastri (Tanjore, 1952)- hoc. cit. 

Ed. Jivananda. Ed. Jivananda ; Ambikadatta Sastri (Ghowkhamba) . 

P. G. Ray, op. cit, p. Ixxvii. 

‘By the beginning of the 16th century a.d the Portugese had fairly established themselves at 
Goa and some other parts of India and as a result of intercourse with them, that dreadful scourge — 
the venereal disease — ^had made its appearance, . .syphilis had now to be reckoned with and a new 
name had to be coined for it. Accordmgly we find Rasa-pradipa . . .presciibing Calomel and Chobchim 
(China root) for what is now termed for the first time phiranga-roga or the disease of the Portugese.’ — 
P.C.Ray, op. cit., p. 162. 

Ed. Suresh Chandra Gupta (1300 b.s.). 
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know that chemistry was studied seriously in Tibet and that there was close 
contact between Tibetan and Indian chemists,® We also hear of some Buddliist 
chemists in India like Ratnaghosa, Gahananandanatha, and Carpatinatha 
(all of whom are of unknown dates). It is, however, curious to note here that 
though preparations of diverse mineral acids and various medicines by the use 
of metals are recorded in the works on chemistry and medical science, no work 
particularly dealing with metallurgy has yet come down to us. But the literary 
and archaeological evidences undeniably prove the fact that India had con- 
siderably advanced knowledge of metallurgy even in the early periods of history. 

Distillation of liquor: Through a quotation by Mallinatha in his commentary 
on Meghaduta (II, 5) we learn of a work on distillation called Madirarnaoa. 
Possibly there were other works also. 

Medical science: On medical science there is a flourishing literature in Sans- 
krit. It is divided into eight main branches: salya-tantra (major surgery), Mdkya- 
tantra (minor surgery), kdya-cikitsd (therapeutics), bhuta-oidyd (demonology), 
kaumara-bhrtya (paediatrics), agada-tantra (toxicology), rasdyana (elixirs), and 
vaji-karana (aphrodisiacs). Anatomy, embryology, and hygiene were known 
from Vedic times. Mythological gods such as Brahma, Visnu or Narayana, 
Siva, Karttikeya, and the Asvinikumaras are traditionally mentioned as ancient 
masXtvsoivaidyaka-sdstra (medical science), together with the names ofhistorical 
persons such as Bharadvaja, Atreya, Agnivesa, Jatukarna, Bhela, Harita, 
Ksarapani, and Dhanvantari, In the Rg-Veda, Rudra (II.33.4) and Surya 
(1.55. 11-13) are praised as healers. The Aivins are ako praised there for reju- 
venating Cyavana (I. 116,10), for providing an iron thigh to Vkpala when she 
lost her limb (1.116,15), and for curing blindness (1.112.8) and leprosy (X.39.3), 
The Bower Manuscript (fourth century) names® Visnu, while Vahgasena and 
Gakrapanidatta (eleventh century) name Narayana as healers, Gakrapanidatta 
also cites a Saiva-siddhdnta on medicine. There are also a Kaildsa-kdraka^ on the 
medicinal use of mercury and a Vaidyardja Tanira^ of Siva. In the Brahmavaivarta 
PurdnA is mentioned a work called Bhdskara SamhitdP Karttikeya wrote Vdhata- 
grantha^ on medicine, and the authorship of Awini Samkitd^ and Mddi-niddncP 
is ascribed to the’ Aivins. Another work, Dhdtu-ratna-mdla?'^ by an unknown 
author, is claimed to have been compiled from Ahinikumdra Samhitd. The 
Brahmavaivarta Purdna also refers to a Cikitsd-sdra Tantra by the Asvins. This refers 

2® Evarh banddhd vijdnanti bholadesmivdsinaf} — P, G. Ray, op, cit.^ p* Ixv. 

Ed. Hoernle (Calcutta, 1914), p. 188. 

2® Government Oriental Manuscripts Library (GOML), Madras, XXIII, 13113. 

13226. 

India OfHce Manuscript (lOM), 2719. 

GOML, 13176-77. Actually vdhata is the Prakritized form of vdgbhata. 

Ibid,, 13069. 30 13151. 

^Bikaner Catalogue, 1393. 
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also to Cikitsd’tattva-‘vijndna by Dhanvantari, Cikitsdrdarsam by Divodasa, 
Cikitsd-kaumudi by Kasiraja (Divodasa?), Vaidyaka-sawasva hy Nakuia, Vyddhi- 
sindhu-vimardana by Sahadeva, and the works of a number of other authors.^^ 
Bharadvaja, the preceptor of Atreya, wrote Bhdradvdjiyc^ and also DhdtU'- 
laksana?^ Trimallabhatta cites a work on medicine called Vasistha Samhitd?^ The 
date and authorship of tliese works are, however, uncertain. 

The earliest extant work on medicine is the Caraka Samhitd written by 
Garaka in the first century a.d. In the eighth or ninth centuiy it was redacted 
by Drdhabala and also by an author named Kai^miraka, while in the eightii 
century it was translated into Persian and Arabic. Garaka’s work is said to be 
a revised version of the work of Agnivesa, a disciple of Atreya and a fellow 
student of Bhela, According to some scholars, Bhela’s Samhitd is earlier than the 
Caraka Samhitd, The Bower Manuscript names Atreya, Haiita, and Susruta, 
but it does not name Caraka. On the other hand, it refers to a medical work 
which is not found mentioned anywhere else, namely, Mdvanitaka^^^ in con- 
nection with vrsyayoga (prescription for tonic). In elegant Sanskrit prose 
interspersed with verse, Caraka®^ deals with anatomy, embryology^ dietetics, 
pathology, and many other medical topics. There are a number of commenta- 
ries on Caraka’s work, among them being: a commentary by Naradatta, the 
preceptor of Cakrapani; Ayurveda-dlpikd by Cakrapanidatta, the son of 
Narayana who was superintendent of the kitchen of King Nayapala of Bengal 
(a.d. 1038-55); Caraka-tattva-dipikd^ hy Sivadasa; a commentary byjinadasa; 
one by I^varasena; Jalpa-kalpataru^^ hy Kaviraja (a.d. 1798-1885) 

ofMurshidabad in Bengal; and a recent commentary by Yogindranath Sen. 

Another great name in the Ayurvedic system of medicine is Susruta. The 
Mahdbhdrata (XIII, 4.55) speaks of him as a son of Visvamitra, and his work was 
known in Cambodia and the Arab countries in the ninth and tenth centuries. 
The Bower Manuscript quotes from Susruta Sanihitd^^ which is possibly as old 
as Caraka’s work. The text is said to have been revised by Nagaijuna, and also 
subsequently by Gandi’ata in the light of Jai> 7 ata'’s commentary. The earliest 
commentaries on Susruta’s work were written by Jaiyyata and Gayadasa. 
After them came Bhdnumati by Gakrapamdatta, a commentary by Arunadatta 
{c, twelftli century a.d.), one by Dalla^a (thirteenth century a.d.), and a 
modern one by Haranchandra Chakra varti.^ Then, too, there are the Sathhitds 

Girindranath ^lukherjce, Historjf qf Hindu Medkhie, II (Calcutta Univeisity, 1926), p. 248. 

S3 GOML, 13178. lOM, 2715. 

s« IbU,, 2705-6 (Togataratigm). Bower MS., II. 26.1.9, p. 65. 

37 Ed, A. C. Kaviratna (Calcutta, 1897). Vide Viraj Gupta, Vanatisadhi-darpa^ia (Calcutta). 

3» K. K. Dutta, BengaVs Cmitributions to Sanskrit Literatim (Sanskrit College Research Series, GUI, 
1974), p. 54. 

Ed. Hoernle (Calcutta, 1897). 

G. N. Sastri, Recent Sanskrit Studies in Bengal (Calcutta, 1960). 
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by Bhela,*® Harita,^ and Kaiyapa." 

The third great writer on medical subjects is Vagbhata whose work covers 
all the eight sections of Ayurveda. He appears to have been referred to by 
I-tsing, and his work was translated into Tibetan. Actually there were two 
Vagbhatas: a senior one who wrote in prose and poetry, and a junior one who 
wrote only in the metrical form. The younger one seems to be a descendant of 
the other; possibly they were both Buddhists.® A commentary was written by 
Arupadatta on Vagbhata’s Astanga-hrdaya which was known as Sarvanga- 
sundara.^ His Astdnga-sangrahcF is also an outstanding work in this field. 

The Bower Manuscript, a work from Kashgar, which has been referred 
to earlier, was discovered in 1890 and is known by the name of its discoverer. 
It is a medical work, and a similar work was also discovered in eastern 
Turkestan.® Both these works are written in a highly Prakritized Sanskrit 
with a strong regional bias. 

Anatomy and physiology : The dissection of animal bodies was almost essential 
in connection with Vedic rituals; it was this which evidently led to the knowledge 
of anatomy. Human anatomy, however, is referred to in the Atharva-Veda 
(X.2. 1-19)® and in the Satapatha Brahmana (X. 5.4,12) showing that there was 
a knowledge of anatomy even in the Vedic period. The medical works do deal 
with anatomy, but it appears that it was not as much developed as in the Western 
countries. Sarira-padmini^ by Bhaskarabhatta is a work on anatomy. Physiology 
did not develop as a separate discipline in the Ayurveda. In the present century, 
Gananath Sen wrote a book of practical anatomy in Sanskrit under the title 
Pratyaksa-iarira.^^ It is likely that physiology in the Western sense did not develop 
in India due to the continued reliance on the theory of the three dhatus (hu- 
mours) : vdyu, pitta, and kapha (wind, bilious humour, and slimy humour.) 

Pathobgy: The earliest and most authoritative work on this subject is Rug- 
viniscaya or Nidana by Madhavakara® (seventh century) ; it was rendered into 
Arabic in the eighth century.®* Among a host of commentaries ori this work 
Vyakhydmadku-kosa by Vijayaraksita®* (thirteenth century a.d.) became well 
known. Cikitsd-sangraha^ attributed to Dhanvantari and a modern work 
Siddhdnta-niddnc^ by Gananath Sen also deserve mention. 

*2 Ed. Calcutta, 1921. Ed. Jivananda. 

Mm, Haraprasad Sastri, Report /, p. 9. A. B. Keith, op. at., p. 510. 

Ed. Kunte (Nirnaya Sagara Press, Bombay, 1891). Ed. Bombay, 1880. 

^8 Hoemle, Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, pp. 416 ff. 

Kena parent dbhrte purusasya kena mdmsam sambhrtarh kena gulphau, etc. — A.V., X. 2.1-19. 

80 P. K. Code, Bharatiya Vidya, VII (New Senes, Nos, 1-2, 1946), pp. 33-34. 

81 In 3 parts (Calcutta, 1913), etseq. 8® y^aj Gupta, op. at , p. 32. 

80 Ksitimohan Sen, Cmmaya Vahga (Calcutta, 1961), p. 84. 

8^ Ed. (wdth Madhnkom-sandipam) Jivananda. 

88 GOML, 13137-45, «« q. n. SasLii, op. cit. 
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Materia medica : The most popular work on the subject is Dravjaguna-sangraka^'^ 
by Cakrapanidatta. iSivadasa wrote a commentary on it. Rajavallabha’s 
Dravyaguna has a commentary {vivrti) written by Gangadhara Kaviraja.^ 

Therapeutics: There are numerous works on this subject, among them being: 
Toga-sdra or Toga-sataka ascribed to Nagarjuna;^® Cikitsd-sdra-sahgraha by 
Cakrapai^-idatta, on which Niscalakara and Sivadasa®® wrote commentaries; 
Cikitsd-sdra-sangraha by Vahgasena (r. twelfth century a.d.) ; ^drngadhara SamhitaP- 
commented on by Adhamalla and Bhdva-prakdsa by Bhava Misra; Cikitsdmrta^^ 
in 2,500 verses by Milhana [c. thirteenth century a.d.) ; Cikitsd-kalikd by Tisata®^ 
(fourteenth century a.d.) ; Ctkitsd-jndna ascribed to Vidyapati,®"^ the celebrated 
Mithila poet of the fourteenth century; Ayurveda-SutraP^ a late work; and 
Vaidya-jivana by Lolimbaraja®® (seventeenth centuiy a.d.). 

Paediatrics: On this subject the well-known work is Kumdra Taritra ascribed 
to Ravana;®’ there is also a work called Bdla-cikitsd,^ 

Hygiene: The ancient texts treat hygiene and dietetics incidentally and not as 
separate topics. In modern times, however, appeared Sarira-niscayddhikdra^^ by 
Gangaram Das, a work on the personal hygiene of pregnant women, and also 
Svdsthya-tattva?^ by Govinda Ray, 

Dietetics: On this subject we have Anna-pdna-vidhi^^ by Susena, Pathydpathya- 
nighantu and Bhojana-kutuhala by Raghunatha’^ (a.d. 1675-1709). In the early 
part of this century Viswanath Sen wrote a work czllQdiPathydpathya-viniscaya?^ 

The science of the pulse: The study of the pulse for the proper diagnosis of an 
ailment formed a very important part of Ayurveda. Only by feeling the pulse 
of a patient, the physicians of Ayurveda could determine correctly what the 
exact nature of the ailment was. This science has thus been treated as a 
separate discipline in Nddi~vijndna?^ by Kanada and in a work called Nddi-parlksd 

Ed. Jivananda. 

K. K. Dutta, op, ciL, p.-73. 

Pfepal Catalogue i XXII. 

Ed. Jivananda. 

Ibid. 

A. B. Keith, op. cit., p, 511. 

G. N. Sastri, An Introduction to Classical Sansknt (Calcutta, 1943), p. 86. 

Vidhata Misra^s paper in Summaiy of Proceedings of Oriental Conference (1974), pp, 333-34. 

Ed. Bibliotheca Sanskntica (Mysore, 1961). 

G. N. Sastri, loe. cit. 

P. C. Bagchi's article in Indian Culture, VII, Pt. III. 

68 GOML, XIII, 75. 

68 K. K. Dutta, op. cit., pp. 40-41. 

’6 Ibid. 

’^Ed. V. S. Sastri (Mylapore, Madras, 1950). 

’8 P. K. Code’s article in Annals of the Oriental Research Institute (Poona, 1942), pp. 254-63. 

^8 K. K. Dutta, loc. cit. 

Ed Jivananda. 
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ascribed to Ravana.’® There are also a number of later works such as Nddl- 
pariksd by Gangadhara Kaviraja’® and two other works with the same title 
by Govindarama Kaviraja and by Sankar Sen.^^ Unfortunately, this science, 
which was a priceless treasure of Ayurveda, is dying out. 

Veterinary science : This is a very ancient science. The Puranas associate the 
names of Salihotra, Nakula, and Palakapya with it as ancient masters of its 
various branches. A nineteenth century work, Sdra-saiigrahcd^ by Indu Sen, deals 
with this science. It has various specialized branches dealing with the treat- 
ment of different types of animals such as: 

( 2 ) The treatment of elephants : The classical work on this subject is 
Gajdyuweda by Palakapya."^® To the commentators who cite the treat- 
ise it is known as Gaja-idstra, Palakapya was an ancient sage 
contemporaneous with King Romapada, ruler of Ahga-desa. 
The Gaja-sdstra that is now available, however, does not appear to 
be very old. A Mrga-caimiya cited by Mallinatha {Raghuvamsay IV. 
39 ; Sisupdla-vadhay V. 49) appears to be connected with this science, 
but it is now lost. Other works that similarly came to our knowledge 
are Mdtahga4ild by Narayana®® and Gaja-grahana-prakdraP- by 
Narayana Diksita; the latter deals with the different devices to catch 
or entrap an elephant, as its name implies. 

{ii) The treatment of horses: The classical work on this subject is Asva-sdstfa, 
Salihotra is cited as the first pi'opagator of tliis science. Raghunatha 
Cakravartin^^ quotes from Salihotra in his commentary on the 
Amarakosa. Although Asva-sdstra is called Aivdyurveday it deals not 
only with the treatment of horses, but with several other topics 
connected with horses. Bhoja (eleventh century a.d.) wrote a 
Salihotra^ in 138 verses; and a work called Asva Tantra^ is cited by 
Rayamukuta. Asva-cikitsd^^ is attributed to Nakula, but the date 
of this work is uncertain. Mallinatha {Sisupala-vadhay V. 60) pites 
HayaAildvatiy Revatottaray and Asva-sdstray now lost to us. The works 
we have to include under this heading are Yoga-^mafijari^ by Vardha- 

Ayurveda Granthamdld, Ed. A. V. P. Joshi. 

K. K. Dutta, op. ciU, p. 54. 
pp. 40-51. 

Girindranath Mukherjee, op. cit, p. 359 

Ed. Gopalan & Sastri (Tanjore, 1958); ASS , XXVI. 

8‘>TSS., X (1910). 

Ed. Srikrishna Sharma, Venkatesvar Oriental Journal, VII. 

*2 Ed. Chandra Mohun Tarkaratiia (Calcutta, 1886), p. 432. 

Munich Catalogue, compiled by Jolly, p. 68. 

Padacandnkd, II (Sanskrit College Research Series, LXXXVI), p. 390. 

8® Ed. Gopalan & Sastri (Tanjore, 1952). 

8® A. B. Keith, op. cit , p. 465, 
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mana, Aha-vaidyakd?^ by Dipankara, and a work of the same name by 
Jayadatta Suri®® [c, a.d. 1500), Asvdyurveda by Ganaj®® Turanga-- 
pariksd and Vdji-cikitsd by Sarhgadhara,®® Asva4aksana4dstra^^^ and 
a number of minor works, some of which give clue to determine the 
different types of horses by delineating their characteristic features, 
(m) The treatment of cattle \ In the Agni PurdncP^ there is a chapter on 
the treatment of cattle. Dealing with gamynirveda^ it presupposes the 
existence of some earlier works, but unfortunately none of them 
has reached us. 

Zoology: In the Trivandrum Palace Library, there is a work called Mrga- 
paksi-sdstrahy Hamsadeva, protege of King Saundadeva (r. thirteenth century 
A.D.). It deals with zoology in 1,712 verses, describing the characteristics of 
birds and animals. 

Ornithology: The indication that ornithology was studied rests upon a 
solitary quotation from a work called Karnodaya by Mallinatha {Meghadufa^ I, 
10), but nothing more is known. 

Medical dictionaries: There are more than a dozen medical dictionaries; 
some of these are: Nighar^tu^ by Indukara, father of Madhavakara; Dhmomtari- 
nighantUy^ ascribed to Dhanvantari; Sdrottara-nighantu^ by a Buddhist (earlier 
than A.B. 1080) ; Sabda-pradipa^^ (a.d. 1075) by Sure^vara, written for King 
Bhimapala of Bengal; Rdja-nighatitu^’^ by Narahari (written between a.d. 1235 
and A.D. 1250); and Madana-vinoda-nighantu^ (a.d. 1374) by Madanapala. 
Earlier works on this subject are now lost. 

Cosmetics and aromatics: An early work on collyrium, Anjana-niddna,^^ is 
attributed to Agnivesa; earlier works have not reached us. Mdvamtaka {c, 
second century a.d.) gives a formula for hair-dye, while ^drhgadhara Paddhati^^ 
preserves instructions for the preparation of cosmetics including hair-dye and 
scented hair-oil. Bfiat Samhitd by Varahamihira in its chapter (LXXVI) on 
gandhaynkti deals with the preparation of aromatics including frankincenses. 

8’ Ibid, 

8® Ed. Jivananda. 

8® A. B. Keith, loc,cit, 

9® Girindranath Miikherjee, lor. at. 

GOML, 13318. 

92 Ch. CGXCII. 

93 K. K. Dutta, op. cit , p. 39. 

9i Ed, ASS., XXXIII 

9s Mm. Haraprasad Sastii, op. cit.^ p.6. 

98 India Office Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts (/OC), VI. 974-75 

97 Ed. Jivananda; ASS., CXXXIII. 

9* Ed. Benaras, 1875. 

99 Girindranth Mukherjee, op. cit. 

189 Ed. Peterson (Bombay, 1888). 
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Similarly, the gandhqyukti sections of the Agni Purdna and the Visnudhaymottara 
deal with the same topics. The gandhavdda section of Rasa-ratndkara by Nitya- 
natha {c. a.d. 1350) deals with aromatics and has a Marathi commentary 
on it.^®^ There is also a work on aromatics called Gandha-sdra by Gahgadhara^®^ 
(r. a.d. 1300). 

The science of gems: Different kinds of gems were known to the Indians as 
early as the Rg-Vedic period. In the Rg-Veda the Fire-god has been praised as 
ratnadhdtama (1.1.1), and in the epics the jewels are looked upon as the most 
valuable part of wealth possessed by the kings. In the Buddhist literature also 
we have many references to precious stones. It should, however, be noted that 
in the early periods the precious stones had not been used for some of their 
occult powers. But subsequently, the wearing of gems was considered effica- 
cious in averting evil planetary influences, helpful in curing diseases, bringing 
in wealth, prosperity, and health. There are different types of gems having 
different qualities which can only be known from the books dealing with 
them. This ancient science is associated with the name of Agastya, an ancient 
sage. Mallinatha cites a work called Ratna-sdstra by Agastya [Sisupdla-vadha^ 
IV. 44). In its ratna-prakdsa section, the Garuda Purdna cites Vyadi as an 
authority. Among the many books on this subject are: the work by Agastya 
already mentioned (date uncertain) ; Ratna-paiiksa^^ by Buddhabhatta (sixth 
century a.d.) ; a work by Narayana Pandita;^^ Smrti-sdroddhdra and Isvara-diksi- 
(a compilation); and works called Ratna^sangraha^ Laghu-ratna-pariksd^ 
and Mayji-mdhdtmyaP^ 

Cookery: The origin of the science of cookery in India is ascribed to the 
ancient sage Nala ; yet the work ascribed to him, Malapdka^^"^ does not appear to 
be very old. Two works by Manirama Sharma, Pdka-vijndna and Pdka-vidyd^ 
and a work called BrhaUpdka-sangraha by Krishna Prasad are all recent ones, 
following the trail of an anonymous work, Pdkdyriavd^^ (r. a.d. 1650). From these 
books we have an idea of the rich delicacies and their numerous varieties that 
were dished out in India. 

The science of robbery: Even theft and robbery were not left out from the list 
of sciences. In order to master these two arts one has to follow some scientific 
principles which have been laid down in some treatises connected with such 
topics. The science of robbery is apparently a very ancient subject of study. 

P. K. Code’s article in New Indian Antiquary, VII (1945), pp. 185-93. 

P. K. Code’s article in Adyar Library Bulletin, IX, Pt IV (1945), pp. 143-51. 

G. N. Sastri, op. cit, p. 193. 

105 Ed. Tanjore, 1958. 

100 Vide L. Finot, Les Lapidaires Indiens (Paris, 1896). 

107 Ed. Benares. 

10* P. K. Code’s article in Poona Orientalist, XV (1950), pp. 39-45. 
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References to ancient masters are found in the Mrcchakatika^ the names men- 
tioned being: Kanakasakti., also known as Karltikeya, Devavrata^ Bhaskara- 
nandin. and Yogacarya. According to the Bihat-kathd^ the propounder of this 
science was Karnisuta^ also known as Karataka; but his work is lost. Now only 
a single work remains on this subject, which is not very ancient; it is Sanmukha- 
kalpa}^^ This book has been recently published with a German translation by 
F. George. As the name implies, it is a system propounded by the six-mouthed 
one, i.e. Karttikeya. A work that takes pains to justify robbery for a noble cause 
is Dharma-caurya-rasdyana. 

Astronomy: Observation of the heavenly bodies was closely associated with 
Vedic rituals; the Brahmanas, too, show some acquaintance with the science of 
astronomy. Veddnga Jyotisa^^^ indicates that considerable progress was made 
in this science; the text of this treatise that is now available, however, is only 
a later redaction of older texts. The influence of Greek and Egyptian astronomy 
on Indian astronomy and geometry has not been convincingly proved.^^^ The 
present Veddnga Jyotisa is related to the Rg-Veda and to the Taju7-Veda, while 
there is a separate text, named Atharoaria Jyotisa^^^ related to the Atharva-Veda. 
After these Vedic works there is a long gap, and presumably the works belong- 
ing to this intervening period are lost to us, for we hear only the names of these 
old masters. Some of the names are: Narada, Parasara, Garga, Vrddha Garga, 
and Pauskarasadin. However, some fragments of the works of the last-named 
four masters are available.^^® In later ages authors very often included in their 
works sections on astronomy, mathematics, and astrology. 

The famous astronomer, Aryabhata (fifth century) of Kusumapura, was 
the first to assert that the earth is a sphere and that it rotates round the sun. 
His works include Aryabhatiyaf^^ Dasagitikd-Sutra with numerical notations; 
and Arydstasata. A collection of 108 verses in dryd metre, Arydstasaia comprises 
three sections: mathematics measurement of lamt{kdlakriyd) ^ astronomy 
{gola). In the tenth century a.d. came another Aryabhata who was known to 
Alberuni. This Aryabhata, in his Arya-siddhdnta^^'^ uses numerical notations of a 
different kind. Going back to the sixth century, Varahamihira (a.d. 550) is 
also a great name in astronomy. In his Panca-siddhdntikd}'^^ a series of five 
works, he describes the contents of five earlier works known as Siddhdntas^ 
which were the five systems current in his time. One of the earlier works, 

Ed. Marburg, 1966. 

Ed. Pandit (New Series, XXIX). 

A. B. Keith, op cit., p. 517. 

Ed. Bhagavaddatta (Punjab Sanskrit Series, VI, Lahore, 1924). 

113 Weber MS., Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, LXII. 

Ed. Kern (Leyden, 1874). 

Ed. Benares, 1910. 

118 Ed. G. Thibaut & Sudhakar Dvivedi (Benares, 1889). 
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Surya-siddkdnta, states that it was revealed by Surya to Maya in Romaka. The 
work Romaka-siddhdnta must be of foreign origin, the name being connected with 
Rome. PmlUa-siddhdnta might have some link with Paulus Alexandrinus. Lata, 
commentator on Surya-siddhdnta (mistakenly described by Alberuni as its 
author), and also Vijayanandin and Pradyumna were Varahamihira’s 
predecessors. La^a also wrote a commentary on Romaka-siddhdnta'^^’’ 
this commentary was drastically revised by Sri^e^a who was anterior 
to Brahmagupta. 

Brahmagupta (b. a.d.598) is another luminary in this field. His Brahma- 
sphuta-siddhdnta^^ which is based on Brahma-siddhdnta as well as Sdkalya- 
siddhdnta, deals also with mathematics. His Kharj.da-khddyaka,^’^ which is based 
on a lost work by Aryabhata, is on the subject of karar}a (eleven divisions of the 
day according to Indian astrology) . A commentary was written on it by Bhattot- 
pala (tenth century a.d.). The next great name is Bhaskaracarya (twelfth 
century a.d.). His Siddhdnta-nromani^” has four sections: Uldvati and bijaganita 
on mathematics; and grahagai}ita and gola on astronomy. He also wrote a 
work called Karana-kutuhalaP'’- Among the other works in this field are : Vrddha- 
vdJistha-siddhdnta'^^ Laghu-vdsistha-siddhdnta'^^ ^isyadhi-vrddhi Tantra by Lalla; 
and Rdja-mrgdnka^ by Bhoja. 

Mathematics: India’s achievements in this field may briefly be summed up 
in the following words of Macdonell : ‘The Indians invented the numerical 
figures used all over the world. The influence which the decimal system of 
reckoning dependent on those figures has had not only on mathematics, but on 
the progress of civilization in general, can hardly be overestimated. During the 
eighth and ninth centuries Indians became the teachers in arithmetic and 
algebra of Arabs and through them of the nations of the West’.^®® 

The Vedic dulva-sutras^ are probably far earlier than the Alexandrian 
geometry of Hero^®’ (215 b.c.). The earliest work on mathematics that has 
reached us is probably the Bakshali Manuscript^®® (c. third or fourth century 
A.D.). It is in sStra form with examples in verse written in mixed Sanskrit. 
Between Bralimagupta and Bhaskaracarya, to whom we have already referred, 

A. B. Keith, op,cit, p. 520, 

Ed. Sudhakar Dvivedi (1902). 

Ed. Babua Misra (Calcutta, 1925); English translation by Bina Ghatterjee (New Delhi, 1970). 

^20 Ed. with Vdsandbhdsya, VdsamvdrtHka, and Maricziika, Varanaseya Sanskrit University (1962-64). 

Ed. Benares, 1881. 

122 compiled by Eggeling, 991. 

Ed. Benares, 1881. 

Ed. Nataraj Sastri (Trichinapally, 1951). 

Macdonell, HSL, pp. 360-61. 

12® Ed. Thibaut, Pandit, IX. 

12^ Macdonell, op, cit, p. 361 . 

128 Hoemle’s article in Indian Antiquary, XVII, pp. 33 ff. 
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flourished Mahaviracarya who wrote Ganita-sara-sangraha^^^. TnsatV^ of 
Sridhara (eleventh century) deals with quadratic equations of algebra. Fi’cm 
references in Jaina works vve learn that the Hindus made much progress in the 
fourth century the process of permutation and combination. Among a 

host of later works are Bijagar^itdvatarhscF^ and Ganita^kaumudV^ by Narayana 
Pandita (fourteenth century). 

Astrology: The popularity of this ancient subject is apparent from tlie long 
list of old masters whose names include: Satyacarya, Visnuguptaj Devasvamin, 
Jivasarman, Pindayus^ Prthu, Saktipurva, Siddhasena, Manittha (possibly 
identical with Manetho, author of Apotelesmatd)^ and Yavanacaiya. Foreign 
influence is apparent in their works, but we cannot ascertain when it began. 
Of the earlier works, Mallinatha cites one by Narada {Raghuvamsa^ III. 13); 
we also know of a work called Tavana-jdtakd}^ written in verse about the year 
A.D. 169. The best treatise is perhaps Brhat Samhitd^^ by Varahamihira; a 
commentary was written on it by Bhattotpala. The opening section of Brhat 
Samhitd is called tantra and deals with astronomy and mathematics; the second 
section, hord^ is concerned with horoscopes, while the third, samhitd^ deals 
with natural astrology. It is a masterly work, written in elegant Sanskrit in 
kdvya style, and covers almost all the sciences which in ancient India \vere 
associated with man’s life on earth. Varahamihira’s Brhajjdtakdk^ is a work 
on hom-sdstra\ Bhattotpala wrote a commentary on it. Varahamihira also 
wrote a work called Lagku-jdtaka^^^'^ while his son Prthuyasas wrote Hord-saU 
pancdsikd?-^ We also know of a work called Utpala-^parimaldk^^ written in a.d, 
964 on Brhat Samhitd. Some among the other numerous treatises on 
astrology are: Bhrgu Samhitd which is available to us only in fragments; 
Hord-^dstra by Bhattotpala; Vidyd-rriddhavlya^ which was written prior to a.d. 
1350 and which claims to give correct language to the works of Vasistha, 
Garga, and others, contending that the available works ascribed to those 
authorities are not wi'itten in chaste and elegant Sanskrit; Surya-siddhdnta*^^^ 
Jyotirviddbharana^^^ a very late work ascribed to Kalidasa ; Nilakantha’s work 

i2»Ed. Rangacharya (Madras, 1912). 

N. Ramanujacharya, Bibliography of Mathemaiws (1913), pp. 203 fF. 

Sukumari’anjan Das’s article in Haraprasada Samvardhana Lekhamald, II, pp. 8^ fT. 

^32 Ed. Ghandrabhanu Pandeya (Varanaseya Sanskrit Univex-sity). 

^'*3 Ed. Padmakar Dvivedi, Frince of Wales Sarawati Bhavana Texts, LXVIl (1942) . 
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137 Partially translated by Jacobi (1872). Ed. Calcutta, 1975. 
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on Tdjika;^^ and the four works on the astrology of warfare, viz. Yoga-ydtrd 
{Sisupdla^vadha^ V. 87); Kutosthiya {Raghuvaihsa^ III. 13); Tuddhajaydrnava 
{Agni Purdnay CXXIII-CXXIV) ; and Narapati-jaya-carcd-svarodayd^^^ of Nara- 
hari (twelfth century). 

Prognostication (geomancy, cubomancy, and dreams) : Varahamihira’s Brhat 
Sarhhitd (Chapters LXI to LXXII) deals with prognostication. So also does 
Adbhuta-sdgara by Vallalasena (twelfth century a.d.) ; Vallalasena did not com- 
plete his work, and it was ultimately completed by Laksmanasena. The works, 
Nimitta-‘niddna{Meghadutay I. 11,17; II. 35) and Sakundrnava [Raghuvamh, XI. 26), 
cited by Mallinatha, also deal with this subject. Ramala-rahasya^^ by Bhayabhan- 
jana Sarman deals with geomancy.“ Cubomancy is dealt with in Pdsaka-kevall 
which is referred to in the Bower Manuscript.^^® The use of magic squares is 
dealt with in Ganita-kaumudi by Narayana, written in a.d. 1350. Dreams are 
dealt with in Svapna-cintdmani^^ by Jagaddeva. 

Physiognomy and palmistry'. In the Visnudharmottaray the Agniy and a number 
of other Puranas, and also in Brhat Samhitdy physiognomy has been dealt with 
incidentally. It aims at predicting the nature, the general traits of character, 
and the fate of men and women on the basis of certain peculiarities in their 
physique. In the course of time, this science came to be treated as an ancillary 
science of astrology, and it was known as sdmudrika-idstra. The extant works on 
this science are, however, predominantly on palmistry and they take up 
physiognomy only incidentally. Palmistry was originally a part and parcel of 
sdmudrika-idstra'y but due to its growing popularity,, it was elevated to the 
position of a major science and the parent discipline was relegated to an 
ancillary position. 

The reading of the language of the palm is an ancient science; there are good 
reasons for believing that the gipsies inherited it in their original home in India 
far back in the hoary past. In India this science is ascribed to Narada. In the 
Bhavisyottara Purdna there is a chapter on palmistry. A popular work is Durla- 
bharaja’s Sdmudra-tilakd}-^^ (twelfth century a.d.) which was left unfinished, 
but completed by the author’s son Jagaddeva. There is also a work called 
Sdmudrika4aksana'^^^ possibly, this is quoted by Mallinatha [Kirdtdrjunlyay 
VI. 1). The following are some of the many books on palmistry: Samudrika- 
cintdmani by Madhava Srigramakara, Sdmudrika-kanthdbharanay Sdmudrika- 


Ed. Vinayak Sastri Vetal (Varanaseya Sanskrit University), 
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148 Oxford Catalogue, 126a, 
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sdstra^^^^ and Samudrika-sdra^^ — all available in manuscript form. 

Geography: In some of the Puranas geography has been treated in terms of 
dvlpas and varsas (continents and countries respectively according to Puranic 
conception). In Oriya script there is a geographical work by Balaramadasa 
called Brahmdnda-bhugolaP^ It is interesting to find that in the Puranas there 
are passages which evince knowledge of the regions called the troposphere and 
the stratosphere, which Kalidasa, too, utilized in his description of Dusyanta’s 
aerial journey in the Abhijndna-Sakuntala (Act VII). The Puranas referred to are 
the Visnu (11. 12), the Vdyu (LI), and the Kurma (XLII. 42-43). There are also 
brief references in the Brahmdnda Pur dm and Siddhdnta-siromani. 

Agnculture and horticulture: A work that deals with agriculture is Krsipard- 
sara^^^^ and in the Agni Purdna the vrksdyurveda section (GGLXXXII) deals 
with the treatment of plants. A work also called Vrksdyurveda^'^ was written by 
Surapala in the eleventh century a.d. 

The science of warfare : A twelfth century text, Narapatifaya-cajyd^ gives some 
idea about this science; there seems to be no earlier work extant. But in Bhoja’s 
Tukti-kalpataru^^^ there is a passage on swords; in this connexion, Vatsya’s work 
on swords and Lauhdrnava and Lauha-^pradipa by Sarngadhara are mentioned. 
The last two books seem to deal with weapons made of iron and steel. 

Archery: On this subject works were written by old masters such as Vikra- 
maditya, Sadasiva, Sarhgadatta, Vrddha Sarngadhara, and others. In the 
Government Manuscript Library at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute in Poona there is a manuscript of Dhanurveda. In print we have Dhanur- 
veda Samhitd^ by Va^istha. 

Sports and games: Among outdoor pursuits, hunting was very popular; and 
there is a treatise on the use of hawks in hunting called Syainika-sdstrdF^ by 
Raja Rudradeva of Kumaon, written in the seventeenth century a.d.; there is 
also a commentary^^^ on this work. Among indoor games chess was popular; a 
modern work, Sataranja-kutuhala^^^ deals with this game. 

Psychology: In almost all Sanskrit philosophical works there is some dis- 
cussion on matters connected with p sychology, yet there appears to have been no 
systematic work on this subject. Particularly in Yoga philosophy, different 
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iso Bikanei Catalogue, 333. 

MS. with Asiatic Society of Bengal (ASB.),!!!, H 453 

152 Ed. BL, GCLXXXV (Calcutta, 1960). 

153 K. K. Dutta, op at., p. 39. 

15* Ed. Isvarchandra Sastri (Calcutta, 1917). 

155 Ed. Isvarchandra Sastri & Arun Kumar Sinha (Mymensingh, 1921). 

15® Ed. (with translation) H. P. Sastri (ASB., 1910). 

157 MS. with ASB., 8244. 

155 Ed. Prof. Chintaharan Chakravarti (Samskrita Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta) , 
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aspects of human psychology have been treated in great depth and detail, 
still leaving much scope for scientific investigation and thus attracting the 
attention of Western psychologists. In modern times, however, Prdcina-Bhdratlya- 
Manovidyd^^^ by Dinesh Chandra Sastri gives a connected account of the Indian 
approach to this subject. 

Erotics*, Eros, as a subject, was not tabooed in ancient India; in fact, it was 
recognized as one of the four ends of human life. Even in the Vedas the erotic 
elements are not rare, and the Vedic seers appear to have had a realistic 
approach to matters related to the process of procreation. In the epics, too, we 
find ample erotic material. In the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad^ Uddalaka Aruni is 
named as a teacher of the erotic art, while Vatsyayana names Auddalaki 
Svetaketu as one of the authorities on erotics. Other names cited are: Babhravya, 
Dattaka, Carayana, Suvarnabha, Ghotakamukha, Gonardiya, Gonikaputra, 
and Kucumara. The list points clearly to the fact that the subject of erotics 
provided a long line of predecessors to Vatsyayana before he wrote his work. 
Of all the works available, Vatsyayana’s Kdmasutrd}-^ is by far the best. Vatsya- 
yana, who is also known as Mallanaga, wrote his work possibly in the third 
century a.d. It is not a mere tract on sexology or eugenics, but a serious and 
scientific treatment of kdma or eros in all its different aspects, social and humanis- 
tic. Jayamangald is a commentary on the Kdmasutra written by YaSodhara (r. 
thirteenth century a.d.) . Padmasri, possibly a Buddhist of the tenth century a.d., 
wrote a work called JVdgara-sarvasva^^^^ and on this a commentary was written 
by Jagajjyotirmalla of Nepal in the seventeenth century a.d. Of uncertain 
date is a work called Kucumara Tantra}^^ Prior to the thirteenth century 
Kokkoka or Kukkoka wrote a work entitled Rati-rahasya*^^^ a commentary 
on it was written by Kancinatha. In the fourteenth century Jyotirisvara Kavi- 
^ekhara of Mithila wrote a work called Pancasdyaka?^^ Among a host of other 
works on this subject are: Kdma-ratnd}-^ by Nityanatha, Ananga-rangd^^^ by 
Kalyanamalladeva (sixteenth century a.d.), Kandarpa-cuddmani^^'^ 1577) 
by Virabhadra, Rati-manjarl by Jayadeva^®® (of uncertain date), Rati-ratna- 
pradlpikd}^^ by Maharaja Devaraja (seventeenth century a.d.), Rati-ramand}'^^ 

159 Ed. Calcutta, 1972. 

199 Ed. Nirnaya Sagara Press (Bombay, 1891). 

191 Ed. Tansukharam Sastri (Bombay, 1921). 

19® Ed. Chowkhamba. 
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ascribed to Siddhanagarjuna, and Rati-sdstm^’’^ by Nagarjuna wdth a com- 
mentary called Smaratattva-prakaiika by Ravanaradhya. In these later works 
the science seems to develop some dogmas; also mystic processes and a variety 
of potions came to be introduced. Moreover, a close relation may be seen 
between tlrese works and the vajikarana section of the Ayurveda. Kuttanimaia 
of Damodaragupta {c. seventh-eighth centuries a.d.) also deserves mention 
in this connexion, though it does not directly deal with erotics. It is a science 
concerned with the go-betweens in versical form. 

Histrionics, music and dance: Music and dance are mankind’s most primitive 
forms of recreation, while histrionics which is ingrained in human beings by 
their natural inclination to imitate came to be associated with dance as an 
essential part of it. In the course of time, the three arts were co-ordinated and 
gave rise to the dramatic art. The scientific study of all these subjects appears 
to have commenced long before the time of Panini (c. fifth century b.c.), for he 
refers to two Pfata-Sutras written by Silalin and Krsaiva [Astadhyayl, IV. 3. 
110-11). We are not sure about the contents of these two works, however. The 
earliest work available is the Matya-sastrdP'^ by Bharata. This is the most 
authentic work in Sanskrit on dramaturgy, and it is the best available compen- 
dium dealing in a masterly way with music, dance, histrionics, and drama. 
Almost all the later works on these subjects generally follow the track laid 
down by Bharata. Thus most of the works on music include dance and the w'orks 
on dance also embrace music; it is obvious that in ancient India these two 
subjects were looked upon as complementary to each other. Since neither the 
musician nor the dancer could do without some form of drama for the sake of 
‘effect’, drama or histrionics also infilteated into books on music and 
dance. 

The available works on music refer to a host of ancient masters. Some 
of these names are: Sadasiva, Brahman, Bharata, Kasyapa, Matanga, Kohala, 
Yastika, Vi^akhila, Dattila, Tumburu, Narada, and Nandikeivara. In 
Srngara-hdra by Hammira we find a reference to a work called Gandharvamtta- 
sdgara by Brahman. The text called Gitalankdra^'’^ is ascribed to Bharata. Sanglta- 
makarardeP^ by Narada probably belongs to the seventh century. BrhaddeiV-’’^ 
by Matanga was written in c. a.d. 850. The jhakkini dance of this text is 
frequently referred to in the ancient Tamil text of iSilappadikaram. Twelfth- 
tlurteenth century texts include Sanglia-ratnakara^'’^ by Sarngadeva, SangUa- 

1” Ed. R. Schmidt (1904, 1909). 

Ed. GOS (four volumes). 

Ed, Alain Danielou & N. R. Bhatt (Pondicherry, 1969). 
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ratndvalP-'^'^ by Somabhupala, San^ta-cuddman^^^ by Jagadekamalla, and the mu- 
sical section of MdnasolldsdP^ by Somesvara. Sangita-kalpatam is cited by Bhoja, 
Rucipati, and Rahganatha. This treatise is probably a tenth century text. 
There is also a work called Tdstikamata preserved in the Oriental Manuscripts 
Library in Madras. Jayana, who was also known as Jayasenapati, for he was the 
commander-in-chief of the Kakatiya king Ganapati of Warangal (thirteenth 
century a . d .), wrote a work on music called Sangita-ratndvalf^. Also to this 
period belong: Sangita-samaya-sdrd}^^ by Parsvadeva, SangUa-kalpadmmd}-^'^ with 
a commentary, Srngdra-hdra}^ by Hammira, Rasatattva-samuccaya^^ by Allaraja 
(its first chapter is on music), Sanglta-sdra-kalika^ by Moksadeva, and 
Sangita-rdjd?-^^ by Rana Kumbha, who was also known as Kalasena. Raghu- 
natha (seventeenth century a . d .) wrote Sanglta^sudhd*^^'^ in it he quotes from 
Sanglta-dlpikd by Madhavabhatta (fourteenth century a . d .). Also of the 
fourteenth century are : Ananda-sanjlvand}-^^ by Madana, which deals with tdhy 
rdga^ and analogous topics; Sangita-candrd}^^ by Vipradasa, of which only the 
nrttaprakdsa section and a commentary by Jagajjyotirmalla are available; 
Sahglta-sudhdkarcP^ by Haripaladeva; z.TiASangita-sarvasva by Jagaddhara, which 
is cited by Rucipati and Raghavabhatta. In the fifteenth century a.d^ Devana- 
carya wrote Sanglta-muktdvalv^^'^ Mandana, his contemporary, wrote Sanglta- 
mandanaP^ Anjaneya-bharata, of doubtful authorship, appears to be the same 
as Tdstikamata, The notable works of the next century are : Sadrdga-candrodaya^ 
Rdga-mdld, and Rdga-manjarP-^^ by Pundarika Vith^hala; he included in his work 
the jakkadi dance and the gajara songs which were much favoured by the 
Moguls; Svaramela-kald-nidhi^^^ by Rama Amatya, which in five chapters deals 
with Karnatic music; Raga-mdldP^ by Ksemakarna; and Sanglta-suryo- 
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dayd}-^^ by Laksminarayana, court singer of King Krsnadevaraya of Vijaya- 
nagara. Among the many works of the seventeenth century are : Rdga-mbodka^^’^ 
by Somanatha, Sangita-sdra-sangrahcP^ by Jagajjyotirmalla, SangUa-darpana^^^ by 
Catura Damodara, Nagendra-sangUa^^^ by Nagamalla of Jyotipura (Jodhpur), 
and Sangita-pdrijdta^^^ by Ahobala. Works of the eighteenth century include 
Sangita-sdrdmrtc?^^ by King Tularaja of Tanjore and Rdga-mdlikd by Puru- 
sottama.^®® Works on musical instruments include: Uddisa-mahdmantrodqya^^^^ 
Caturdandi-prakdicF^ by Vehkatamakhin (seventeenth century); and a work 
called Vlndlaksana?^^ Chapters XVII to XIX of the Visnudharmottara also deal 
with music. 

The ancient authorities on the subject of dance are : Kamadeva, 
Vasuki, Daksa, Dhenuka, Drauhini, Svati, Kasyapa, Siva, Narada, Sardula, 
and others. Mentioned by Matanga, Sardula was an expert on hastdbhinaya 
(histrionic posture of hands). Among the Puranic works that deal with dance 
are the Vdyu (XXIV-XXV), th^Mdrkandeya (XXI), the Agni (GCCXLI), and 
the Visnudharmottara (XX-XXIX). The speaker of the nrtya-sdstra in the 
Visnudharmottara (XXXII-XXXIV) is Markandeya. There is also a work called 
BharatdrnavcF^ which is ascribed to Nandikesvara; and works of doubtful 
origin called Brahma-bharata^^ Nandi-bharata^^ and Saddsiva-bharataP-^ 
Abhinaya-darparioP^ by Nandikesvara preserves a school of dance which 
differs in many respects from the Bharata school. Dattila^^^ wrote on music 
and dance. This work has a commentaiy called Prayoga-stavaka which 
was cited by Simharaja in his commentary on Sahglta-ratndkaraP^ There 
is also a treatise called TdlddhydydP^ by Kohala. A^okamalla wrote his 
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Nrtyddhydya^^^ in a . d . 850. N\tya-ratnakos(]^^^ by Rana Kumbha belongs to the 
thirteenth century and to the same period belongs Nrtya-ratndvaliP^ by 
Jayasena. To the fourteenth century belong Sangltopanisat-sdroddhdrcF^ by 
SudhakalaSa ( a . d . 1350) and Ndtya-cuddmani^^^ hy an Andhra monarch. 

In the fifteenth century, Gopendra Tippabhupala wrote Tdla-dipikd,^^^ Malli- 
natha [Kumdra-sambhava^ VI. 40) cites a work on dance, Rdja-kandmpa^ but 
this work is now lost. Acyutaraya ( a . d . 1543) in his Tdla-kaldbodhi^^^ cites 
three works on dance: Tdla-kald-vildsa^ Nrtya-cuddmani^ and Sahgltdrnava. In 
the sixteenth century, Subhankara wrote his Hasta’^muktdvalu^'^^ There is a 
commentary on this work written by Ghanasyama, and an Assamese render- 
ing of it called Srlhasta-muktdvalu^^^ Subhankara also wrote Sangiia-ddmodara,^^^ 
which deals with dance, drama, and music. JVartana-nirnaya^^^ by Pundarika 
Viththala also belongs to the sixteenth century. In the eighteenth century, 
King Tularaja of Tanjore wrote Mdtya-veddgama^'^^ which deals mainly with 
dance. 

Art and architecture: In the Visnudharmottara there arc elaborate discussions 
on art and architecture. Other texts available on these subjects are nearly fifty 
in number, and most of them include sculpture, painting, and iconograpliy 
within their scope, Among the ancient masters of nlpa-sdstra^ a term which 
includes architecture, are: Vi^vakarman, Visnu, Sanatkumara, Kasyapa, and 
Maya. There are many texts which are known only by name, such as Rekhdrnava 
(perhaps on pictorial art) , Vdstuhrdaya^ and Sukhdnandavdstu, Two works cited 
by Mallinatha, Kaldkosa {Naisadha-carita^ XXIL 3) and Sayana-idstra {Naisadha- 
carita^ XXI. 106), have yet to be discovered. 

The following are among the important available texts: Vdsiuvidydf^'^ 
Manusyalaya-candrikd Srtjndna-ratnakosa Mayamata Apardjita-prcchd 
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Vihakatma’-vastU’-iastTCLf^ Kdsyapa Samhiidf^ Kdsyapa-silpa-Mstra*^ Prdsdda’' 
rnanjarl^ and Vdstu-manjarl by Srinatha (iBfteenth century) ; Prdsdda- 
mandancP^^ by Mandana ; Yukti-kalpataru and Samardngana'-sutradhdrd!^’^ by Bhoja ; 
Silparatna by §rikumara;238 Mrada-silpa-sdsiraf^ Pratimd-laksanaf^^ Devatd-murii- 
prakararia; Rupa-mandana^ by Mandana; and Buddha-pratimd-lakmncP^ 
with a commentary called Sambuddha-bhdsita-pratimdAaksana^vivaYanu In the 
Matsya Purdna^ a work called Jsfagnajii-citralaksana is referred to; Brhat 
Sarhhitd (Chapter LVIII) identifies Nagnajit’s view with that of Dravida, A 
Tibetan translation of this work is preserved in Tibet^ while a German trans- 
lation has been made by Berthold Laufer. It has also an English translation.^® 
Mechanical devices: Although coal, petrol, electricity, and the spring device 
were not available to mechanics in ancient India, they were not lacking in 
ingenuity. By utilizing air, water, fire, hydraulics, hydrodynamics, the lever 
principle, and the process of mechanical rivetting, they were able to produce a 
number of instruments, appliances, and labour-saving machines, l^ey even 
produced, in crude form of course, robots®^ and, as already mentioned, aero- 
nautic machines. References to ancient masters in aeronautics include the 
names of Narayana, Saunaka, Garga, Vacaspati, Cakrayani, and Dhundhi- 
natha. Among available literature, besides Bhoja’s Samardngana-sutradhdra 
already referred to, is Bhdrotthdpanayantra-nirmdy.a-vidhi^ (principle of making 
a machine to lift a heavy weight) by Devisimhamahipati (seventeenth century). 
There are also two works by Bharadvaja, viz. Tantra-sarvasva and Amu- 
bodhinu The commentator Bodhananda Yati names Narayana, Lalla, and 
Sankha as his authorities.^® 
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This, in short, is scientific literature in Sanskrit. The Puranas also contain 
popular accounts of many other minor topics of scientific interest. The fore- 
going discussion is sufficient to indicate the ancient Indian genius which 
touched almost all the comprehensible topics of human necessity. Natural 
calamities, foreign invasion, and the like have destroyed many treasures of our 
forefathers and who knows how many works on scientific and other subjects are 
still waiting for light in temples and monasteries and personal possession ! 
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PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE 

P hilosophical literature in Sanskrit is as vast as it is diverse. Drawing 
inspiration from the Vedas and Upanisads, it branched off into the literature 
on the six orthodox systems, namely, Sariikhya, Yoga, Nyaya, Vaisesika, Purva- 
IVGmamsa, and Uttara-Mamaihsa.^ As a challenge to these orthodox sj'stems, 
there arose a vast literature on the heterodox systems like the Buddhist, 
Jaina, and Lokayata, After the Vedic age, works on the six systems of Indian 
philosophy came into existence first in the form of sutras or aphorisms. They 
were followed by numerous bhd^as or commentaries on them. It is difficult 
to ascertain the chronological order of the sutras as well as of the bMsyas, It seems 
that the bhdsya on the Mimarhsd-Sutra is the oldest of all the bhd^as. Sahkara- 
carya in his Brahma-Sutra-bhMsya mentions the name of Sabarasvamin as a 
Mimaihsa commentator. The bhdsya of Sankara on the Brahma-Sutra thus came 
later. Ramanuja mentions that there had been a mtti on the BiahmaSutra by 
Bodhayana before Sankara. We know from the commentators oi\hs.Sar>kara- 
bhdsya that there was a mtti by Bhartrprapanca on the Brahma-Sutra before 
Sankara. We have some proofs that before the bJid^as were written there were 
other vrttts or short explanations of the sutras. We can thus visualize a philoso- 
phic age between the age of sutras and that of bkd^as. In this respect, we can 
also mention the Gaudapdda-kdrikd of the Mdiidukya Upanisad, which was written 
in the form of kdrikds or short verses. 

Systematic philosophical speculation leading to the growtli of literature 
began when the need was felt for organizing the scattered thoughts of the various 
Upanisads (sometimes found to be paradoxical and even contradicting one 
another). This was also needed to meet the challenge of the heterodox doctrines, 
particularly the Lokayata ones, references to which are found in a scattered 
way throughout the earlier works of philosophical nature. All these factors 
contributed to the growth of a diversified philosophical literature. The orthodox 
and the heterodox schools had also to fight among themselves in an organized 
manner. This led to the production of a huge philosophical literature which 
is polemic by nature with arguments and counter-arguments couched in strictly 
logical terminology. 

For a study of the philosophy of these systems reference may be made to CHI, Vol. Ill, 

pp. 27-167 and 187-383. Besides the six orthodox schools, there are a few others which are equally 

orthodox, but may be better termed as theistic, for instance, the Saiva, Vaisnava, and Sakta systems 
of philosophy, which have been treated separately in the present volume (pp. 59-151) so far as thdr 
hterature is concerned. For their philosophy see CHI, Vol. Ill, pp. 287-99, 437-48 and Vol. IV, pp. 63- 
259, 309-13. 
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We find systematic Indian philosophy mainly in the following orthodox 
systems: Samkhya, Yoga, Nyaya, Vaisesika, Purva-Mimamsa, and Uttara- 
Mjimamsa or Vedanta. Of these systems, Saihkhya and Yoga are generally 
coupled with each other and so are Nyaya and Vaisesika as well as the two 
Mimamsa^, Purva and Uttara. — ^Editor. 

I 

SAIHKHYA 

Of the traditional Indian schools of philosophy, Saihkhya is probably the 
oldest. The first reference to Samkhya is found in the Svetahatara Upanisad 
(VI. 13). Saihkhya views have also been referred to in the Mahdbharata 
(Sdntipanan : Moksadharma) , Bhagavad-Gitd, and Mam Smrti. Kautilya (fourth 
century b. c.) in his Arthaidstra, while enumerating the philosophic studies 
in his days, mentions Saihkhya, Yoga, and Lokayata. Though Kapila is 
universally recognized as the founder of the Saihkhya system, the Sdmkhya- 
Sutra that we have (which is attributed to Kapila) does not appear to be 
very old. The way the sutras are stated there is not archaic at all, and its 
fourth chapter contains only illustrative stories — a form in which no other 
philosophical Sutra work was composed. According to some, this Kapila 
belonged to the fifteenth century. Till the other day the first systematic work 
on Samkhya was supposed to be livarakrsna’s [c. third century a.d.) Sdthkhya- 
kdrikd. Only recently a very old commentary on it, entitled Tukti-dipikd, by an 
unknown writer (authorship wrongly attributed in the manuscript to Vacas- 
pati Mi^ra of the ninth century a.d.) has been published. It contains, by way of 
refutation, extensive quotations from the works (titles unmentioned) of Panca- 
sikha {c. second/third century a.d.), Paurika, Pancadhikarana, Vindhyavasin, 
and Vrsagana and his followers. This shows that I^varakrsna’s was only one 
school of Samkhya beside which, even in the days of the author of Tukti-dipikd 
(the style of the work suggests that the author belonged to the age of Uddyota- 
kara, i.e. sixth/seventh century a.d.), these other philosophers were carrying 
on work on systematic Samkhya in different schools. 

Much later, as late as the ninth century, we have the famous commentary on 
Sdrhkf^a-kdrikd by Vacaspati MiSra, known as Tattva-kaumudi, which is the most 
popular of aU the Saihkhya works. Before him, however, Gaudapada (seventh/ 
eighth century a.d.) wrote another commentary called Gmdapdda-hhd^a. The 
Sdmkhja-SiitTa was elaborately commented upon by Vijnana Bhiksu (seven- 
teenth century) and briefly by Aniruddha (fifteenth century). Vijnana Bhiksu ’s 
commentary is known as Sdfnkhya-prmacana-bhd^a which ought to be read in 
conjunction with his commentary on the BrahmaSUtra, known as Vijndndmrta- 
bhd^a. Aniruddha’s commentary is called Amruddha-vrtti. Mention ma y, in this 
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connexion, be made of a commentary on Samlthya-karika named Mathara-vrtti 
(seventh century) which may or may not be the Ma^ham-blmya to which Guna- 
ratna (fourteenth/fifteenth century) has referred in his commentary on Saddar- 
sana-sarmccaya. Another conunentary directly on the SdmkIya-SUtra is Mahadeva 
Sarasvati’s (seventeenth century) Vrtti. On Sdrhkhya-karikd there are two other 
commentaries. They are: Sankaracarya’s (according to some, Sahkararya of 
ninth century) Jayamangald and Narayanatirtha’s (seventeenth century) 
Candrikd. Three known commentaries on Vacaspati Miira’s Tattva-kaurmdi are: 
VariiSdhara Mirra’s (seventeenth century) Sdmkhya-tattva-vibhdkara, Bharati 
Yati’s (eighteenth/nineteenth century) commentary, and Krsna Vallabhacarya’s 
Kirana. 

There are two important works of unknown authors, viz. SasH Tantra (in- 
complete) attributed sometimes to Pancasikha; and Tattva-sarrma which is to 
be read with Gane^a Diksita’s or Bhavaganesa’s (sixteenth century) Tathdrtha- 
dipana, Vam^idasa’s Artha-dipikd, and an unknown author’s Krama-dipikd. 
Another very old work going by the name of Suvarna-saptati is attributed to 
Paramartha. Other independent works on Sariikhya are: Vijnana Bhiksu’s 
Sdrhkhya-sdra, Kaviraja Yati’s (eighteenth/nineteenth century) Sdmkhya-tattva- 
pradipa, Ke^ava Bhatta’s (eighteenth/nineteenth century) Sddikhya-tattva-pradi- 
pikd, Krs^a Mitra’s (eighteenth/nineteenth century) Tattoa-mlmamsd, Ramakrsna 
Bhattacarya’s (eighteenth century) Sohhkhya-kaumudi, and Ksemananda’s 
Sdrhkhya-tattua-mvecana. 

Ayurveda works of Garaka and Su^ruta, known as Caraka SaMitd and 
SuJncta Samhitd, also deal with Sariikhya, though basically they are treatises 
on medicine. The Atreya Tantra mentioned in Gunaratna’s commentary on 
Saddardana-samuccaya as an authoritative Sariikhya work is very probably 
Caraka Samhitd itself. 


II 

YOGA 

The history of Yoga is shrouded in mystery. As a system of practice, it is as 
old as the Atharva-Veda and some earlier Upanisads. The Mahdbhdrata, including 
the Bkagavad-Gitd, and Lalitanistara also refer to Yogic practices. The literature 
on Yoga is thus found in an unsystematic form extensively in ancient Indian 
works. The first systematic work on Yoga, however, is Patanjali’s Toga-SUtra. 
Vyasa’s (fifth century a.d.) Toga-bhd^a (sometimes called VdrtHka) is an ela- 
borate commentary on it. The theoretical philosophy that both the Toga-Sutra 
and Toga-bhdsya develop comes close to ISvarakr§na’s Saiiikhya, though it 
differs in some important details, for instance, in its recognition of God. The 
theoretical part of Sariikhya philosophy is itself divided into two schools ac- 
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cording as it recognizes God or not — Isvarakrsna s Sarhkhya belonging to 
the latter and Vijnana Bhiksu’s to the former* The God that Patanjali admits 
is more like that of Nyaya — just one among the many selves, though perfect 
in all respects. Unlike the God of Nyaya, the God of Yoga (except according to 
Bhoja of eleventh century and Vijnana Bhiksu) is the Teacher of teachers and 
grants asampTajndta’^saniMhi (contentless concentration) even to those who at 
the stage of samprajndta^sainddhi (conscious concentration) just concentrate 
devotedly on Him. 

Vacaspati Misra’s Tattva-vaisdrudi and Vijnana Bhiksu’s Yogorvarttika are 
the two famous commentaries on Vyasa’s Bhdsya. Bhoja also has written 
a small commentary, not so much on Vyasa’s Bhdsya as on the Toga-Sutra it- 
self, known as Bhoja-vrtti^ sometimes as Raja-martanda* On it we have Krsna 
Vallabhacarya’s Kirana, Other commentaries on the Toga-Sutra are: Gane^a 
Diksita’s Vrtti^ Ramananda Sarasvati’s (seventeenth century) Maniprabhd^ 
Narayanatirtha’s Toga-siddhdnta-candnkd and Sutrartha-bodhini^ Nage^a (Nagoji) 
Bhatta’s (eighteenth century) ChMyd'-vydkhydy Sadasiva’s (eighteenth century) 
Yoga^sudhdkara^ Ananta Pandita’s Candrikd^ and Baladeva Misra’s Toga- 
pradlpikd. Vijnana Bhiksu’s Toga-sdra is a useful handbook of Yoga philosophy. 
Mention may be made here of some other treatises like Gheranda Samhitd and 
Hatha-yoga-pradipikd^ which chiefly concern themselves with Hatha-yoga and 
Raja-yoga, but are not philosophical by nature. Some of the later Upanisads 
which are called Yoga Upanisads, namely, Maitn^ Sdi^dilya^ Toga-tattva^ 
Dkydna-bindUf Hama, Vardha, Amrtandda, Mandala-Brdhmm^a, Ndda-^bindu, and 
Toga-kundali present the Yoga practices in their diverse proliferations over 
the centuries. 


Ill 

VAIgESIKA 

The first systematic exposition of Vaiiesika philosophy (also called Aulukya 
Darsana) is found in the Vaihsika-Sutra of Kanada who belonged to a very ancient 
age.2 The earliest commentaries on the Vaisesika-Sutra are Bharadvdja-vrtti and 

® ‘The Vaiie§ika system’, says Richard Garbe, ‘seems to be of much greater antiquity than the 
Nyaya’ (The Philosophy of Ancient India, p. 20). Scholars are divided in their opinion about whether 
Kanada preceded Gautama, founder of Nyaya philosophy, or belonged to a later date, Nyaya men- 
tions four means of authentic knowledge or pramdt^a and five divisions of logical fallacy or hetvdbhdsa. 
Many other topics have been critically examined under this system. But Kanada’s Vaiie§ika-Sutra speaks 
of three divisions of logical fallacy and two means of knowledge. Besides, the topic of anumdna or in- 
ference has not been dealt with elaborately in the VaUe$%ka~Sutra, All this has led some scholars to believe 
that Ka^ada’s Sutra had been composed before Gautama’s philosophy was established. Generally speak- 
ing, paddrtkas or objects of experience used to be dealt with but briefly in the works of earlier philoso- 
phers. Paddrthas assumed greater importance in later expositions of philosophical thought. The detailed 
study of in Nyaya literature and a rather brief treatment of the same in the Vaik^ika^Sutra 
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Ravana-bha^a. They are, however, no longer extant. We have now to rely chiefly 
on such treatises as Upaskara by Sankara MiSra (fifteenth century), and Ka^ada- 
sutra-vivrti by Jayanarayana Tarkapanchanana (nineteenth centoy). There is 
also a detailed commentary on Upaskara called Pariskara composed recently 
by Panchanana Tarkaratna. No other direct commentary on the VaUesika-SUtra 
is known to exist. A major and authoritative work on the Sutra, however, is 
Padartha-dharma-sangraha by Pra^astapada (c. fifth century), also called Pra- 
iastapada-bha^a. Padartha-dharma-sangraha is not so much a commentary on the 
Sutra as an independent work on the subject. In fact, the quality or marks of 
a commentary are conspicuous by their absence here. Instead of analysing 
the text of the Sutra, the author has given a description of the categories 
established in the Siitra. 

Vaisesika thinkers were more interested in metaphysics (including science) 
than in logic and theory of knowledge, though undoubtedly they had their 
original contribution in this latter field too. Interestingly enough, the Vaihsika- 
SUtra begins with proposing the task of explaining dharma and ends with referring 
to the efficacy of Vedic injunctions. The relevance of these two terminal sUtras 
to the elaborate metaphysics developed in between is an intriguing problem. 

Padartha-dharma-sangraha served as a source book for later commentators 
on Vai^e§ika philosophy. The earliest commentary on Padartha-dharma-sangraha 
was Vyomavati by Vyomafivacarya (tenth century). This was followed by Sridha- 
racarya’s (tenth century) J^ytya-kandali which was commented upon by Rtja^e- 
khara (twelfth century) in hk Nydya-kandalirpahcikd. Udayana (c. tenth/eleventh 
century) is believed to have written his KiraijMvalt after this, though according 
to some scholars, he figured earlier than Sridhar^carya. Both Sridhara and 
Udayana admit the existence of God. Udayana’s Laksa^avali is a short manual 
on Vaisesika. Some other major works of Udayana are as follows: Nydya- 
kusumanjali on Nyaya-Vai^e§ika philosophy of religion, Atma-tattva-viveka (a 
work in which the Nyaya-VaHesika concept of the Self has been elaborated 
and defended particularly against the Buddhist challenge), and Laksai}amala. 
Sankara Mirra’s Kalpalata is a commentary on Udayana’s Atma-tattva-viveka. 
Am ong other expository works on Padartha-dharma-sangraha and Kirai}dvali are : 
Safikara Mirra’s Kamda-rahasya\Jz.%z.M& Tarkalankara’s (sixteenth/seventeenth 
century) which deals with the category of dravya-,^. recent com- 

mentary by Mahamahopadhyaya Kalipada Tarkacharya on Bravya-suktv, 
Vardhamanopadhyaya’s (thirteenth century) ^ira^dvali-prakasa", Prakaiikd 

presupposes an earlier origin of VaiSe§ika philosophy. Badarayapa in his Brahma~Sutra has sought to 
refute the Vai^e§ika line of thought and has nothing to say about Nyaya. This also goes to support the 
contention that the former preceded Nyaya. The theory of non-eternal nature of sabda (verbal testimony) 
has been challenged in the Mmdmsd-SUtra of Jaimini, which indicates that Vaisesika philosophy was 
founded before Mimamsa. There are also reasons to believe that KanSda preceded Buddha and the 
Vaiie$ika~Sutra was, therefore, of greater antiquity than even Buddhism. 
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by Bhagiratha Thakkura (fifteenth century) and Dravya-prakaia-vivrti by 
Rucidatta (thirteenth century), both being commentaries on Kirandvali-prakah; 
two didhitis by Raghunatha Siromani (fifteenth century), the works being com- 
mentaries on Kira^dvali-prakasa. 

d{yaya-lilavati by Vallabhacarya (who belonged to a later date than 
Udayana) is not quite a commentary on Paddrtha-dharma-sangraha\ it is an 
independent work dealing with the topics contained in the latter . The author has 
discussed various points on novel lines {mvya hilt). Earlier contentions are 
sought to be refuted in his treatise. Sankara Mi^ra and Vardhamanopadhyaya 
wrote two commentaries on this work — JVydya-Uldvati-ka^thdbharatia and Nydya- 
lilctiiaU-prakdia respectively. A commentary on the latter is known as Nydya- 
llldvafi-prakdda-dmti. Bhatta Vadindra’s (thirteenth century) Rasas dr a is a 
commentary on Guiia-kirandvali-prakdia of Vardhamana, while Dravya-pragalbU 
by Pragalbhacarya (fifteenth century) deals with Dravya-kirandvali-prakdSa. 
Jayadeva Misra (fifteenth century), also known as Paksadhara Misra, of 
Mthila wrote a commentary on Dravya-kira^dvall-prakdsa by Vardhamana and 
another on JVy^a-llldvatL An eminent logician of Bengal and author of many 
treatises, MathuranathaTarkavagiiia (sixteenth century) wrote Dravya-kirandvali- 
rahasya and Gur^a-kirandvalt-rahasya as well as Braoya-prakdsa-vivrti-rahasya and 
Gw^-prakdia-vivrti-rahasya. The list of his works includes a commentary on 
Mydya-lildvati. 

Some more important works on Vaiiesika are: Saptapaddrthi by Sivaditya 
Misra (twelfth century), Mdnamanohara by Vadiva^^vara (contemporary of 
Sivaditya), and Pramdna-manjart by Sarvadeva. Sivaditya’s Saptapaddrthi pre-, 
sents the Nyaya and Vailesika principles as parts of one whole. Laugaksi 
Bhaskara’s {c. seventeenth century) Tarka-kaumudi is another synthetical 
treatise based on Praiiastapada’s work. Balabhadra (fifteenth century) wrote 
a commentary named Sandarbha on Saptapaddrthi and another on Pramdr^- 
manjari. Besides these two, he has another work to his credit, viz. Drapya- 
prakdia-vitnala, a comrnent'&TY on Dravya-prakdda of Vardhamana. The following 
commentaries of Padmanabha Mi^ra (sixteenth century) are notable: Setu-tikd 
(on Paddrtha-dharmasangraha), Nydya-kandalisdra (on Mydya-kandali) , Kiratidvali- 
hhdskara {on Kirai}dvali), zxs<S^ Yardharrmmidu-tikd {on Dravya-kira^aoali-prakdda). 
Saroa-darhruisahgraha by Madhavacarya contains a chapter on Aulukya 
Dar§ana. Tarkasahgraha and Tarkasangraha-dipikd by Annariibhatta (seventeenth 
century) and Bhdsd-paricched!tt and Siddhdnta-muktdvali by Vilvanatha (seven- 
teenth century) can be regarded as composite works on Nyaya-Vai^esika. 
The topics like sapta paddrtha (seven categories of matter), nava dravya (nine 
kinds of substance), caiurvirhiaii guiia (twenty-four kinds of quality), panca karma 
(five types of action), etc. have been discussed in these worjb. Tarkdmrta 
ascribed to JagadiSa Tarkalankara and Jayanarayana Tarkapanchanana’s 
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Kanada-sutra-vivrti (already mentioned) are useful compendia of the Vaisesika 
principles. Based on Upaskara, Jayanarayana’s Vivrti differs from the former 
on certain points. Other works on Nyaya-Vaisesika metaphysics include 
Sankara Misra’s Vadi-vinoda, Bhatta Vadindra’s Pfibandha on the Vaisesika- 
SUtra, Manikantha Mirra’s (c. thirteenth/fourteenth century) J\fy^a-ratna, 
Saladhara’s {c. fourteenth century) Nyaya-siddhdnta-dipa, Raghunatha Siromani’s 
Paddrtha-fattva-niiruparfa, and Ke^ava Bhatta’s Nyoya-candTika. 

IV 

nyaya 

The philosophy of Nyaya from the ancient days to the beginning of the 
thirteenth century was as much on the theory of knowledge (logic) as on 
constructive metaphysics. The Nyaya of this long period came later to be called 
Pracina-Nyaya as distinct from the Nyaya since the thirteenth century, called 
Navya-Nyaya, 

Practna-Myaya: The first systematic work on Nyaya is the PfyayaSutra oi 
Gautama (Aksapada), supposed to have been composed about the third century 
B.G. The earliest commentary on it, written before the fifth century a.d., is by 
Vatsyayana, and is known as Vatsyayana-bha^a. Uddyotakara [c. sixth 
century) wrote a commentary on this Bhd^a, known as Pfydya-vdrttika, con- 
taining profound original observations on many topics. Vacaspati Misra 
(ninth century) wrote on Uddyotakara’s 'Nydya-varttika an expository treatise 
known as Nydya-ddrttika-tdtparya-Ukd. Vacaspati Miha has contributions to 
different systems of philosophy including Nyaya, Advaita Vedanta, Sarhkhya, 
Yoga, and Mimaihsa. Naturally, he could look at many of the Nyaya problems 
from diverse angles. Added to this was the fact that he came long after Uddyo- 
takara. These two factors helped him to add new dimensions to the system. 
On the Nydya-Sutra also he wrote Nydya-sUd-nibandha. On his Tdtpaiya-Uka 
Udayana [c. tenth/eleventh century) wrote a further commentary known 
as Nydya-vdrttika-tdtparya-tikd-parisuddhL He also wrote Nydya-parUista on 
the Pkydya-Sutra (Chapter V) and another important treatise, Nydya- 
kustttndnjali. 

By Udayana’s time the Nyaya and Vaise§ika systems had come close to 
each other, and philosophers of one school often wrote works on the other. 
Udayana is probably better known for his Vailesika works. Any way, he is a 
towering figure in either system. His Nydya-pariPi^ta was commented on by 
Vardhamana (thirteenth century) in his Mydya-pariii^Ux-pfrakdia. Vardhamana 
wrote another commentary, Nydya-nibandha-prakd^a\ this relates to Udayana’s 
Tdtparya-parihddhi. Other works bearing more or less directly on the Pfydya- 
Sutra include Siddhdnta-candrikd by Gangadhara Suri (seventeenth century), 
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Nydya-sutra-vrtti by Vi^vanatha (seventeenth century), and J^ydya-siddhdnta- 
by Jayarama Nyayapancanana (seventeenth century). 

Jayanta Bhatta (ninth/tenth century) wrote an independent commentary, 
Nydya-manjan^ on parts of the Nydya-Sutra, It may be taken as a landmark in 
the history of Indian philosophy as it contains references practically to all the 
philosophic thoughts current at the time. A second work of this author is 
Nydya-kalikd. 

Though Navya-Nyaya began with Gahge^a Upadhyaya (thirteenth century) , 
Nyaya philosophy continued to hold ground parallelly with it in the old spirit 
for some time. Notable works of this period are: Bhasarvajna^s Mydya-sdra 
which is to be read with Jayasimha Suri’s (fourteenth century) J^ydya-sdra-tikd; 
and Vallabha’s Nydya4ildvatt to be read with Vardhamana’s Prakdsa on it. 
Mention may also be made of Sankara Mirra’s (fifteenth century) Lildvatl- 
kantkdbharana and Bhagiratha Thakkura’s (fifteenth century) commentary 
known as Prakdiikd on Vardhamana’s work. 

Some other important works on Nyaya include Tdrkika-raksd by Varadaraja 
(r. eleventh century), J^ydya-tattvdloka and Nydya-sutroddhdra by Abhinava 
Vacaspati Mi^ra (fifteenth century), Mydya-parUuddhi by Vefikatanatha, 
Makar anda by Rucidatta (thirteenth century), Nydya-sdra by Madhavadeva, 
and Tarka-bhdsd by Kesava Mi^ra (twelfth century). 

Mavya-Mydya: With the advent of Gahge^a of Mithila, the new school of 
Nyaya philosophy known as Navya-Nyaya came into being. His monumental 
work Tattva-cintdmani deals with the four sources of knowledge — pratyaksa 
(perception), anumdna (inference), upamdna (analogy), and hbda (verbal testi- 
mony) — ^recognized by Nyaya. Particularly, his treatment of anumdna was 
highly scholastic and dialectical and this aroused considerable interest in the 
minds of later Naiyayikas, specially in Bengal. 

A large part of Navya-Nyaya literature is concerned with this work of 
Gange^a. Philosophers after philosophers have written commentaries and 
sub-commentaries and elaborated the methodological technique in diflFerent 
directions. The technique was perfected to such an extent, and it so much 
impressed the minds of scholars, that later treatises even on other branches of 
learning could not easily avoid it. It may not be far wrong to say that Navya- 
Nyaya treatises are all wonder-works on methodology, linguistic analysis, 
and logic. 

The most outstanding philosopher after Gahgesa was Raghunatha Siromani 
(r. fifteenth century). He wrote many treatises which include Pratyaksa-mai^i- 
didhiti^ Anumdna^didkiti^ and Sabda-mani-dldhiti on Gangesa’s Tattva-cintdmaxtii 
three nibandhas (dissertations) included in the compilation known as Vdda- 
vdridhi\^ Paddttha-khandana\ Akhyata-vddai and Nanvdda, His Anumana-didhiti^ 
a classic work in Navya-Nyaya, is regarded as a contribution of great merit. 
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There are other notable works on Navya-Nyaya, which include Sankara 
Mirra’s {c. fifteenth century) Khar}dana-tikai Rucidatta’s Prakdia on Tattva- 
cintamani-, Janakinatha Bhattacarya’s (sixteenth century) Nydja-siddhanta- 
manjari; Kariada Tarkavagisa’s (fifteenth/sixteenth century) Bhdsd-ratna and a 
commentary on Tattva-cintamarj.ii and Gangeia’sson Vardhamana’s (thirteenth 
century) Anmksd-nayatattva-bodha and some ten commentaries entitled Prakdia on 
different topics. Jayadeva Mi^ra, author of Matiydloka, wrote commentaries 
on a number of Vardhamana’s works. Bhavananda Siddhantava^^a (sixteenth 
century) wrote many treatises including tikds on Raghunatha Siromani’s major 
works. Jagadi^a TarkaJahkara’s (c. sixteenth century) Sabda-Sakti-prakdHkd 
is an outstanding work on semantics. His another important work is kfy^ddaria. 
Krsnadasa Sarvabhauma (fifteenth/sixteenth century) wrote many commen- 
taries including Ikhyata-didhiti-prasdrirji and Nanvada-tippana on Raghunatha 
Siromani’s works. Among other works which deserve notice are: Gopinatha 
Thakkura’s (sixteenth century) Anunmna-maiji-sdra', Gadadhara Bhattacarya’s 
(seventeenth century) Nanvdda-vydklyd, Vyutpatti-vdda, and several expository 
treatises; Mathuranatha TarkavagKa’s (sixteenth century) Bauddhddhikdra-vivrti 
and Tattva-cintdmani-rahasya ; Krishnakanta Vidyavagisa’s (nineteenth century) 
Sakti-sandipanl, Nydya-ratndvali (on Jagadi^a’s Sabda-iakti-prakdHkd) , Tarkdmrta- 
tarangint, and Mydya-ratna-prakd^ikd; Madhusudana Thakkura’s (sixteenth cen- 
tury) Aloka-kantakoddhdra; and Kalisankara’s (eighteenth-nineteenth centuries) 
Krodapatra. 


V 

pCrva-mimakisa 

Purva-Mimamsa is a system of Hindu philosophy which deals with the 
nature of dharma as propounded in the karma-kdnda of the Vedas. This system 
bifurcated itself into two main schools, viz. that of Kumarila Bhatta (seventh 
century) and that of his disciple Prabhakara Misra to which was added 
a third, viz. that of Murari. Jaimini’s Mmdrhsd-Sutra (400 b.c. or according to 
another view 200 b.c.) forms the foundation of Mimaifasa philosophy. But these 
sutras are only a comprehensive compilation of different views on the nature 
and efficacy of sacrificial rituals. The earliest available commentary on the Ml- 
mdihsd-SUtra is §abarasvamin’s®^A^fl [Sabara-bhcisyd). Commentaries were there 
before him also by Bhartimitra (referred to in Nydya-ratndkcera, verse 10 oiSloka- 
vdrttika), Bhavadasa (referred to in Sloka-vdrttika, verse 63), Hari, Upavarsa (re- 
ferred to in Sdstra-dlpikd), Bodhayana, and many others. Sabara-bkdsya was com- 
mented upon by Kumarila Bhatta in his Sloka-vdrttika, Tantra-vdrttika, and 

• It is diiScuIt to assign Sahara to a definite date. According to Cranganath Jha, Sahara belongs to 
the first century b.c. Jacohi holds that he flourished sometime between a.d. 200 and 500. According to 
Keith, A.D. 400 is the earliest date to be assigned to him. 
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Tup-tika as also in his Brhat-Ukd and Madhyama-tlkd. The last two are lost to 
us. On Sabara-bhdsja Prabhakara, who formed a different school, wrote two 
independent commentaries, Brhati (nibandhana) and Laghvi (vivarai^a). These 
are, again, commented upon by Salikanatha in Rjuvimald and DipaiikhM res- 
pectively. He also wrote a treatise called Prakatam-pancika elucidating Prabha- 
kara’s interpretation of Mimamsa. Mandana Mi^ra (eighth-ninth centuries 
A.D.), who eventually accepted Vedantism under the influence of Sankara, 
and Bhattomveka were also Kumarila’s disciples. The former wrote Vidhi- 
viveka, Bhavand-vivekai and Mlmdmsdmkramcini, while the latter composed com- 
mentaries on Sloka-vdrttika and Bhdoand-viveka. Parthasarathi MiSra (about 
nin th centmy a.d.) wrote Sdstra-dipikd, Tantra-ratna, and Mydja-ratna-tnald in 
support of Kumarila’s interpretation of Mimaihsa. Among the followers of 
Kumarila, the most eminent are Sucarita MiSra, author of KdHkd, and Bhatta 
SomeSvara, author of Pfydja-sudhd. Ramakrsna’s commentary on the tarkapdda 
of Sdstra-dipikd called Tukti-sneha-prapurani-siddhdnta-candrikd and Somanatha’s 
commentary on the remaining chapters of Sdstra-dipikd, known as MayUkha- 
mdlikd, are held to be important contributions to Mimamsa. Paritosa Mirra’s 
Ajitd is a competent commentary on Tantra-vdrttika. Other important works 
on Purva-Mimaihsa are: Nydya-mdld-vistara of Madhava, Nydya-kanikd of 
Vacaspati Misra, Mimdmsd-paribhdsd by Krs^ia Yajvan, Mimdmsd-nydya-prakd^a 
by Apadeva, Gaga Bhatta’s BhdUa-cintdmav-i, and Sankara Bhatta’s Subodhini 
and Mimamsd-bdla-prakaJa. There are also a few short manuals on the MirnMisd- 
Sutra like Nandisvara’s Prabhdkara-vijaya, Cidananda’s Mti-tattvdvirbhdva (Bhatta 
school), and Bhatta Visi].u’s Pfqyatattva-sangraha (Prabhakara school). Other 
notable works of the post-Kumarila period are: Murari Mirra’s Tripadi-niti- 
nayana, a commentary on the second, third, and fourth pddas of the first adhydya 
ofthe JizzWwt-iS'g&’a; Appaya Diksita’s (1552) Vidhi-rasdyana and Mayukhdvalt 
(a commentary on Sdstra-dipikd); VenkateiSvara Diksita’s Vdrttikdbhaiarja (a 
commentary on Tup-Ukd); Khandadeva’s Bhdtta-kaustubha, Bhdtta-dipikd, and 
BhdUa-raha^a; Narayana Bhatta and Naxayana Pa^dita’s Mdnameyodcya; San- 
kara Bhatta’s Vehkatanatha’s Mimdmsd-pddukd; Laugaksi 

Bhaskara’s Artha-sangraha; Sambhudatta’s Prabhdvati (a commentary on Bhdtta- 
dipikd); Gopala Bhatta^s Mirndmsd-vidki-bhusa'tia;B^dL^viXi&ih. 2 dBMmdrhsd-ratna; 
Vallabhacarya’s Purva-Mmdmsd-kdrikd; Bhavanatha’s Kydya-viveka; and Rama- 
nujacaxya’s (of Prabhakara school) Tantra-rahasya. 

VI 

UTTARA-MIMAMSA or VEDANTA 

Uttara-Mimaifasa examines the nature of Brahman or Reality as propounded 
in the jndna-kdtfda of the Vedas. The Upanisads are said to be the Vedanta 
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or the concluding portions of the Vedas. The seeds of the Vedantic philosophy 
therefore lie in the Upanisads which were later systematized in the Brahma- 
Sutra and synthesized in the Bhagavad-Gita. The huge edifice of the Vedantic 
literature has grown up on the solid foundation of these tloree ways or streams 
of thought {Prasthaua-traya) of which the basic pillar is iSruti which is supported 
by Smrti and reasoned out by yukti and tarka (arguments and counter- 
arguments) . A vast literature is available in the form of commentaries on the 
Upani§ads, the Bhagavad-Gitd, and the Brahma-Sutra, which have been written 
from the standpoints of Advaita, Vi^istadvaita, Dvaita, Dvaitadvaita, Suddha- 
dvaita, Acintya-bhedabheda, and other schools of philosophic thought in order 
to establish their respective views. 

There are apparently contradictory statements in the Upanisads. A coherent 
interpretation of the teachings of the Upanisads is, however, found in the 
Brahma-Sutra or Veddnta-Sutra of Badarayana, which is the basic text of the 
Vedanta. The Brahma-Sutra is divided into four chapters, each subdivided 
into four quarters or sections. Since the sutras are cryptic in nature, it is not 
easy to ascertain their exact purport. Although monism is regarded as the 
key-note of the Upanisads, it is not clear as to which type of monism was 
intended by the mystic seers of the Upanisads. It was primarily for this reason 
that several interpretations of the Brahma-Sutra emerged in the course of time. 
The chief schools of interpretation are the Advaita expounded first by Gauda- 
pada and followed up by Sankara, the Vi&^advaita by Ramanuja, the Dvaita 
by Madhva, the Dvaitadvaita by Nimbarka, the Suddhadvaita by Vallabha, 
and the Acintya-bhedabheda by Sri Caitanya. It will be seen that although the 
basic texts which consist of the Upanisads and Brahma-Sutra were the same for 
all the schools, yet by applying different criteria of truth and relying upon differ- 
ent sources of valid knowledge the commentators arrived at different conclusions. 

Advaita: The earliest available treatise expounding monism on the lines 
of the Upanisads is Mdndflkya-kdrika by Gaudapada who does not refer to any 
other writer of the monistic school, not even Badarayapa. Gaudapada was the 
teacher of Govinda, the teacher of Sankara whose dates are settled by historians 
as A.D. 788-820. So it is most likely that Gaudapada lived in the beginning 
of the eighth century. He flourished after the great Buddhist teachers like 
Aivaghosa, Nagarjima, Asahga, and Vasubandhu. Some scholars are of the 
opinion that Gauflapada was a crypto-Buddhist and affirmed that the teachings 
of the Upani§ads are in conformity with those of Buddha. His Mandukya-kanka 
consists of 215 ilokas and is divided into four chapters, viz. agama, vaitathya, 
advaita, and aldtaddnti. In the first chapter, the Mdi}dukya Upanisad is explained 
in detail; the second deals with the falsity of the world; the third establishes 
the identity of Brahman and Self; and the fourth refutes all opinions opposed 
to the Advaita doctrines. 
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Of Sankara’s works the most important is the bh^a on the Brahma-Sutra, 
wlrich is acclaimed as a masterpiece not only for its acute logical analysis, 
but also for its graceful style. His other important works are the commentaries 
on the principal Upanisads such as Btci^udy ^^wtiddkd^ 

kya, Aitareya, Taittiriya^ Chandogya, and Brhaddranyaka. Sankara’s bha^a on the 
Bhagavad-Gitd is also a classic. Besides, Visnu-sahasrandma-bhd^a, Sanat-sujatiya- 
bhd^a, Hastdmalaka-bha^a, Lalitd-triiaU-bha^a, Viveka-cuddmarsi, Upadeia-sdhasrl, 
AparoksSnubhuti, Sarva-veddnta-siddhdnta-sdra-sangraha, Vdkyasudhd, Dxk-driya- 
viveka, Pandkararia-prakriyd, Prapancasdra Tantra, Atmabodha, etc. are also 
attributed to him. 

Sankara’s Brahma-Sutra-bhdsya has served as a basic document for further 
commentaries and sub-commentaries of great philosophic insight and logical 
thoroughness. His disciple Ananda Giri wrote a commentary called Nydya- 
nirijaya, while Govindananda (sixteenth century) wrote another commentary 
known as Ratna-prabhd. Vacaspati Mi^ra wrote another commentary on 
Sankara’s Bhdsya, known as Bhdmati. On it Amalananda (thirteenth/fourteenth 
century) wrote his Kalpatam which is commented upon by Appaya Diksita 
in his Kalpataru-parimala. Padmapada, another disciple of Sankara, wrote a 
commentary known as Pancapddtkd dealing with the first four sutras. Sure^ara- 
carya wrote Naiskarmya-siddhi which is partly in prose and partly in verse 
and consists of four chapters deahng with such topics as the nature of 
avidyd (ignorance), analysis of the dictum ‘TaUvamasi’ (That thou art), 
nature of Self and non-Self, and distinction between Self and non-Self. Jnanot- 
tama Miira’s tikd called Candrikd and Citsukhacarya’s ttkd called Bhava-tativa- 
prakdsikd are well-known expositions of Maiskamya-siddhi. Its other sub-com- 
mentaries are Jnanamrta’s Vidyd-surabhi, Akhilatman’s Naiskarniya-siddhi-viva- 
rarui, and Ramadatta’s Sdrdrtha. Praka^atman (r. A. d. 1200) wrote a commen- 
tary on Pancapddikd, known as Pancapddikd-vivararia, which has two sub-commen- 
taries, Tattva-dipana of Akhandananda and Vivarayu-bhdoa-prakdiikd by Nrsiih- 
hairama Muni (a.d. 1500). Amalananda and Vidya^agara also wrote com- 
mentaries on Pancapddikd named Pancapddikd-darpam and Pancapddikd-Ukd res- 
pectively. Vidyaxa^ya (a. d. 1350) elucidated and expanded the teachings of 
Pancapddikd-vivarana in his Vivarana-prameya-sangraha. On the Vedanta doctrine 
of liberation, hk Jivanmukti-viveka is regarded by scholars as an excellent treatise. 
His another work of note is PancadaJi, a popular treatise in verse on Vedanta. 

Sarvajnatmamuni (a.d. 900) wrote Samksepa-Jdriraka based on the teach- 
ings of Sankara’s Bhd^a. Sriharsa’s (a.d. 1 190) Khandam-khanda-khddya is a 
well-known work on Vedanta dialectics in which the author establishes the 
unassailability of Sankara’s doctrine. Sankara Mi^ra, Raghunatha, and Cit- 
sukha wrote commentaries on it. Citsukha had also written an independent 
work on Vedanta dialectics known as Tattoa-dipikd which was commented upon 
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by Pratyagrupa in his J^ayana-prasddinu Dharmarajadhvarindra’s (a.d. 1550) 
Vedanta-paribhasd is a celebrated work on Vedanta logic and epistemology, 
which was commented upon by his son RamakrsnMhvarindra in his Sikhdmani 
and by Amaradasa in his Mariiprabhd. Madhusudana Sarasvati (sixteenth 
century a.d.) wrote his Advaita-siddhi which is regarded as a comprehensive 
treatise on Advaita Vedanta. He used the dialectics of Navya-Nyaya in arriving 
at his conclusions. His other works of importance are Gitd-gudhdrtha-dipikd (a 
commentary on the Bhagavad^Gitd)^ Prasthdna-bheda^ Advaita-ratna-’raksana^ 
Mirvdna-daiaka-tikd^ Vedastuti-tlkd^ Atmabodha-tikd^ etc. Other notable works 
on Advaita philosophy include Anandabodha Bhattarakacarya^s (twelfth 
century) Nydya-makaranda^ Sadananda Yo^ndra’s (sixteenth century) Vedanta- 
sdra (which has two commentaries, Subodhini zxid Vidmnmanoranjini) ^ Praka^a- 
nanda’s (sixteenth century) Veddnta-siddhdnta-muktdvali’^ and KaiSmiraka 
Sadananda Yati’s (eighteenth century) Advaita-brahma-siddhi. 

Visistddvaita: Ramanuja (a.d. 1017-1137), who is propounder of the Vi- 
sistadvaita school, wrote a commentary on the Brakma^Sutra^ known as Sri- 
bhdsya^ His other works are Veddrtha-sangraha^ Veddnta-sdra^ Veddnta-dipa^ Gitd- 
bhdsya (a commentary on the Bhagavad-Gitd)^ Gadya-traya^ and Bhagavaddrddhana- 
krama. Two main teachers of Visistadvaita who preceded Ramanuja are 
Nathamuni (a.d. 824-924) and Yamunacarya (c. a.d. 918-1038). The 
former’s important works are Jsfydya-tattva and Yoga-rahasya* The chief 
works of Yamunacarya are Agama-prdmdnya^ Siddhi-traya^ and Gitdrtha- 
sangraha, Sruta-prakdsikd of Sudar^ana Suri is regarded as the most important 
commentary on Sribhd^a, Viraraghavadasa made a critical study of 
Smta-prakdiikd in his Bhdva-prakdsikd. Bhd^a-prakdiikd-dusanoddhdra by 
Sathakopacarya (sixteenth century) contains a reply to the criticism of 
Bhdva-prakdiikd. There is yet another commentary on Sruta-prakdiikd^ 
called Tulikdloy Vadhula Srinivasa (fifteenth century). Vatsyavarada, a nephew 
of Ramanuja, had commented on Sribhd^a in his Tattva-sdra Which was critically 
commented upon in Ratna-sdritii by Viraraghavadasa whose commentary on 
Sribhdsya is known as Tdtparya-dipikd, Pfqpa-mukha-mdlikd by Appaya Diksita is 
a compendium in which the principal views of Ramanuja are set forth. Ven- 
katanatha (Vedanta DeiSika) and his contemporary Meghanadri made critical 
studies of Sribhd^a in their works Tattva-tikd and Naya-prakdiikd respectively. 
Campakesa, a disciple of Venkatanatha, wrote his Guru-tattva-prakdiikd which 
was commented upon in Guru-bhdva-prakdsikd of Suddhasattva Laksmanacarya. 
Prakasatman Yati (fifteenth century) and his disciple Raiiga Ramanuja wrote 
respectively Mita-prakdiikd and Mula-bhdva-prakdsikd^ being critical studies of 
Sribhdsya, A digest on Sribhdsya Tattva-rridrtanda 

(also known as Srisaila Srinivasa). His other works are: Jijndsd-darpa^a, JSfaya- 
mani-dipikdf and J^qya-^djmma^i-sahgraha, His Siddhdnta-cintdmani was as widely 
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known as Sankara’s BrahmaSma-bhasja and averred the theory that Brahman 
is the only cause of all creation, animate and inanimate. Detikacarya’s com- 
mentary on Snbha^a is called Prc^oga-ratnct-mSlS. and that of Naraya^a Muni is 
known as Bkdva-pradipikd. Purusottama’s commentary on Stibhdsya is known as 
Suhodhint. There are many authors known as Srinivasa belonging to the Rama- 
nuja school. One Srinivasa, son of Govindacarya and pupil of Mahacarya, 
wrote TcUmdra-maia-dipikd as also a commentary on Sruta-prakdiikd. Srikaptha’s 
(a.d. 1270) bkd^a on the Brahma-Sutra is a major expository work of the 
Vitistadvaita school. This has been commented upon by Appaya Diksita 
in his Sivdrka-ma'n.i-dipikd. 

Dvaita: Madhva (a.d. 1197-1276), propounder of the Dvaita school of 
Vedanta, is the author of about thirty-seven works which include Rg- 
bhd^a, a commentary on the ^g-Veda (I. 1-40), Krama-nirrjuya, a discussion on 
the proper reading and order of the Aitareya Brdhmatia (IV. 1-4), Mahdbhdrata- 
tdtparya-nirmya, Bhagavad-GUd-bhd^a, Brahma-Sutra-hhd^a, Brahma-Sutrdnubhds- 
ya, Upddhi-khandana, Mdydvdda-kkandana, Tattva-viveka, and Brahma-Sutrdnu- 
vydkhydna. His expositions of the Bhagmad-Gitd have been commented upon by 
various scholars, e.g. Raghavendra in his Gitdrtha-sangraha, Vidyadhiraja Bhatto- 
padhyaya in his Gitd-vivrti, and Jayatirtha in his Prameya-dipikd. Madhva’s 
Brahma-Sutra-bhd^a has been commented upon by Jayatirtha in his Tattva- 
prakdsikd. The sub-commentaries on his work are: Tdtparya-prakdRkd-bhdva- 
bodha and Tdtparya-prakdRkd-gata-nydya-vivaram by Raghuttama Yati, and 
Bkdva-dipikd and Tdtparya-candrikd by Vyasafirtha. Madhva’s bhd^a on the 
Brahma-Sutra has also been commented upon by Jagantiatha Yati in his Bhdsya- 
dipikd and by Viththalasuta Srinivasa in his Bhd^a-tippani-prameya-muktdvali. 
Madhva’s Brahma-Sutrdnuvydkhydna, a small work in verse which analyses the 
logical position of the Brahma-Sutra chapter by chapter, has been commented 
upon by Raghuttama Yati in his Mydya-sutra-nibandha-pra^pa and Jayatirtha in 
his Panjikd. Nydya-sudhd has been commented upon by Ke^ava Bhat^a in his 
Sesa-vdkydrtha-candrikd and Sripadaraja in his Nydya-sudhopanydsa. 

Bvaitadoaita : Nimbarka (eleventh/twelfth century), who propounded the 
Dvaitadvaita school of Vedanta, followed mainly the approach of Ramanuja 
in Ins bhdsya on the Biahma-Sutra. He is known to be the author of 
the following works: Veddnta-pdrijdta-saurabha (bhdsya on the Brahma-Sutra), 
Da^a-RoM, Guru-parampard, Veddnta-tattua-bodha, Veddnta-siddhdnta-pradipa, etc. 
Veddnta-pdrijdta-saurabha has been conunented upon by Srinivasa, a direct 
disciple of Nimbarka, in his Veddnta-kaustubha. A sub-commentary on this is 
called Veddnta-kaustubha-prabhd by Kelava Kaimiri Bhatta who also wrote a 
commentary on the Bhagavad-GUd called Tattva-prakdsikd. Nimbarka’s Daia- 
sloki, also called Siddhdnta-ratna, has been commented upon by Purusottama- 
prasada in his Veddnta-ratna-mahjusd. A summary of the views of R^anuja, 
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Nimbarka, and Madhva is found in Srinivasa’s Sakdacdiya-mata-sangiaha. Men- 
tion may also be made in this connexion of Bhaskaracarya {c. a.d. 900), almost 
a contemporary of Sankara, who wrote a commentary on the Brahma-Sutra 
known as Bhdskara-bhasya. His view is known as Bhedabheda-vada or the 
doctrine that unity and plurality are equally real. 

Suddhddvaita: Vallabha (a.d. 1473-1531), propounder of the Suddhadvaita 
school of Vedanta, is the author of as many as eighty-four books of which the 
most important are : the commentaries Subodhini on the Bhdgavata Purdna, ArjU- 
bhd^a on the Brahma-Sutra, and Prakada on his own work Tattvartha-dipikd. Has 
Armbbmya on the Brahma-Sutra was commented upon by Purusottama (b. 1670) 
in his Bhd^a-prakdJa, Giridhara in his Vivarana, and Sridhara Sarmanin his Bala- 
prabodhini. Armbhmya-riigudhartha-dlpikd by Lalu Bhatta is another commentary 
on Atiubhd^ya. Viththala Diksita (1518-88), son of Vallabha, wrote a number 
of books of which the most important is Vidvanmandana. Sadananda, an Advai- 
tist scholar, refuted in his Sahasrdksa (1868) the arguments in Vidvanmandana of 
Viththala Diksita and Suddhddvaita-mdrtanda of Giridhara. Sahasrdksa was 
critically examined and its arguments were refuted by Viththalanatha 
(nineteenth century) in his Prabhanjana. Pitambara, the great-grandson of 
Vith&ala Diksita, wrote Avatdra-vdddoali, Dravya-iuddhi and its commentary. 
His son Purusottama (b. 1670) wrote Subodhini-prakdsa, a commentary on 
Subodhini of Vallabha. Eds other works are Upanisad-dipikd, Avararyi-bhahga, 
a sub-commentary on Prakdda of Vallabha, Bheddbheda-svarupa-nirnaya, Khydti- 
vdda, etc. 

Adntya-bheddbheda'. The Vedanta philosophy propounded from the Vaisnava 
standpoint by Sri Caitanya (1485-1533) is known as Acintya-bhedabheda- 
vada. Jiva Gosvamin wrote six sandarbhas (compendia) to put this view of Sri 
Caitanya in a philosophic form, which is known as Saisandarbha. This is ac- 
cepted as the basic philosophical text of the school. Baladeva Vidyabhusa^a 
of this school wrote a commentary on the Brahma-Sutra, known as Govinda- 
bhd^a. His Siddhmta-ratna is an epitome of Govinda-bhd^a. 

VII 

lokayata or garvaka 

In sharp contrast to the six orthodox systems of philosophy owing their 
allegiance to the Vedic tradition, there was one heterodox system known as 
Lokayata which discarded the authority of the Sruti and adhered only to the 
testimony of what is perceived by the senses alone. With its insistence on pra- 
tyaksa or perception as the only means of knowledge and sense-pleasure as the 
central object of life, this system was widely prevalent in ancient India and 
attracted the common folk. It was, therefore, appropriately called ‘Lokayata’, 
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literally meaning (a doctrine) ‘spread out among the people’.* It was also 
known as ‘Nastika’ as it was sceptical or antagonistic to the Vedic doctrines.® 
It earned yet another name ‘Carvaka’ which is sometimes interpreted as ‘one of 
sweet and attractive {cam) words {vak)’, as its founder® was supposed to have 
been.’’ T his materialist philosophy put forth very strong and commonsense 
arguments against the idealist systems of philosophy and tried to establish that 
there was no other means of valid knowledge except sense-perception.® 

The original works of the school are lost to us. Nevertheless, references to 
Indian materialism in general or the philosophy of the system in particular are 
scattered in a large number of early works, some of which date back to the pre- 
Christian era. To mention only a few of them: the Brhadarariyaka Upanisad (II. 
4.12; IV. 5.13), Kaiha Upanisad (I. 1.20, 2.6), Chandogya Upanisad (VIII. 7-8), 
Rdrmyatia (II. 108-9), Mahabharata (XII. 38-39, 186), Brahma-Sutra (III. 3.53-54) 
to be read with Bhasya of Sahkaracarya and Bhdmati of Vacaspati MiSra, Jai- 
mini’s Mimdihsa-Sutra (Chapter I), Vatsyayana’s Kdmasutra (II. 7), Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra (LI), Visi}u Purdna (1.6.29-31), Padma Purdr!,a (1.13.318-40), 
Patanjali’s Mahdbhd^a (VII. 3.45), Mam Smfti (II. 11, IV. 163, etc.), Dlgha 
J^ikdya (II. 22-24), Sutra-krtdnga-sutra (II. 1.9-10), Santaraksita’s (a.d. 705-62) 
Taitva-sangraha (w. 7, 110), Jayanta Bhatta’s Mydya-manjari (I. 2), Udayana’s 
J^y^a-kusumdnjali (III. 5-6), Sriharsa’s Maisadha-carita (XVII. 38 if.), Kifsna 
MiSra’s Prabodha-candrodaya (Act II), Haribhadra Suri’s Saddariana-samuccqya 
(w. 84 ff.), Madhavacarya’s Sarva-darhna-sangraha (Ch. I), Vidyara^iya’s 
Vwaraii,a-pramya-sangraha (I. 4), Sadananda Yo^dra’s Veddnta-sdra (98-108), 
and Kalnuraka Sadananda Yati’s Advaita-brahma-siddhi (II. 5. 1-7). Besides, 
there are the commentaries of Kamalaifla, Prabhacandra, Gunaratna, and 
others which quote sutras attributed to this system of philosophy. A few sutras 
scattered here and there have been attributed to Brhaspati, the supposed founder 
of the Carvaka school. i§ukra-nitisdra, a treatise on polity attributed to Sage 


*The term lokdyata has various other interpretations as well. For example, Buddhaghosa, the 
Buddhist commentator of the fifth century a.d., describes (Sdrattha-pakasim, II. 96) it as a philosophy 
the dyatam (basis) of which is loka (material world), while Haribhadra Suri in his Saddarsana-samuccaya 
defines loka as that which is an object of sense-perception. Gunaratna in his commentary on Saddariana- 
samuccaya says that as the adherents of the school behaved like ‘common people*, their philosophy came 
to be termed as lok^ata, 

II. 11. Medhatithi in his conamentary accepts this definition {Mam., IV. 163) as well as 
identifies Nastikas with Lokayatas who do not believe in the existence of the other world {Mann,, 
VIII. 22). 

« Brhaspati Laukya or Brahmanaspati is traditionally regarded as the foimder of the system of 
Indian materialist philosophy. The school is, therefore, also known as ‘Barhaspatya’. 

There are also several other meanings of the term carvaka. According to some, it is derived from 
the root carv meaning ‘to chew or eat*. They contend that the Carvaka outlook is essentially hedonistic 
in character. According tp Madhavacaxya and Kr^ija MiSra, ‘Carvaka’ is the name of a follower of 
Brhaspati, founder of this nihilistic school. 

® For details of the philosophy of the Lokayata see CHI, Vol. Ill, pp. 168-83. 
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Sukracarya, mentions the ndstika-sdstra and its strong arguments against the 
validity of the Vedas and the existence of God.® Medhatithi in his commentary 
on Manu Smrti (VII. 43) has also referred to the tarka-^vidyd (science of logic) of 
the Carvakas. It is known that there was one Lokayata-sdstra with its commentary 
by Bhaguri which existed about 300 b.g. The authorship of the original work 
is attributed to both Brhaspati and Carvaka.^® The only extant Lokayata work 
is Tattvopaplava-simha of Jayarasi Bhatta {c. eighth century a.d.). Sahjaya, Ajita 
Kesakambalin, Purana Kassapa, Makkhali Gosala, and Kakuda Katyayana 
are referred to in the Buddhist texts as advocates of heretical philosophies similar 
to the philosophy of the Garvaka school. Purandara [c. seventh century) is 
known to be an important exponent of the Garvaka school. 

Besides the Garvaka system, Bauddha (Buddhist) and Jaina systems of 
philosophy are also included in the heterodox schools as they equally deny the 
validity of the Sruti.^^ Instead, they take the words of Buddha and Mahavira 
as the highest truth and source of knowledge. They, however, differ from the 
Garvaka system in recognizing the validity of inference as a source of know- 
ledge over and above perception.^^ They also do not look upon hedonism as 
the goal of life; on the contrary, they insist on austerity and asceticism* 

CONCLUSION 

From the foregoing survey of philosophical literature in Sanskrit it is 
abundantly clear that the Indian masterminds from time immemorial developed 
a vocabulary and idiom capable of communicating the subtlest spiritual experi- 
ences and emotions as effectively as matters of the world of senses. The sutras 
laid down the basic thoughts and principles, and the vast expository literature 
on them in the form of bhd^as^ vrftiSy tlkds, etc. built up with cogent argument 
the philosophical basis of what was recorded therein. In brevity, precision, 
terseness of argument, and clarity of expression in general, such literature at- 
tained a state of perfection which India can legitimately be proud of. 

® ^ukra-mtiidra, IV, 3.55. 

10 Cf. HIP, Vol. Ill, p. 515 and pp. 531 ff. 

11 For an account of the philosophy and other details of the Bauddha and the Jaina systems of the 
heterodox schools, see CHI, Vol. I, pp. 289-598. The literature of these two systems has already been 
exhaustively dealt with in Part I of this volume (pp. 152-208). 

12 The suiik^ita Carvakas, however, accept inference in a modified form (cf. CHI, Vol. Ill, pp. 181- 
82). It may be noted that the Carvakas are generally classified into two groups, the dhurta Carvakas 
and suMk^ita Carvakas. The dhurta Carvakas are the extremists who deny the causal nexus of pheno- 
mena and hold that things come into existence by themselves. According to the suHkdta or progressive 
carvakas, svahhdva or nature of a phenomenon is its cause, although svabkdva itself is uncaused. Again, 
the former deny the existence of ie soul other than the body, while the latter admit the existence of 
the soul SQ long as the body lasts. 
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The preceding account is by no means exhaustive; it is only illustrative. In 
fact, the number of Sanskrit works on philosophy is legion; but unfortunately, 
some works are lost to us, while some are still in manuscript not accessible 
to the lay reader. Of the extant philosophical works, some are in prose, 
some in verse, and some partly in prose and partly in verse. Since this 
literature cavers a very wide range of time from the S^khya to the Navya- 
Nyaya period, the style of the works is bound to be different. It may, however, 
be said that of all the expository works belonging to different philosophical 
systems, those of Sa nk ara far excel others and his prose style is acclaimed as 
prasanm (graceful) and gambhira (solemn). Of the two well-known compendia 
on philosophy, one is Madhavacarya’s Sarva-dariana-sangraha which is a critical 
study of sixteen^® philosophical systems. Madhavacaxya gives a faithful account 
of these systems, analyses the arguments put forward in favour of, or in oppo- 
sition to, a particular doctrine and draws his conclusions accordingly. The other 
compendium is the Jaina philosopher Haribhadra Suri’s celebrated work, 
Saddariana-sarmccaya, which deals with the Bauddha, Nyaya, Saihkhya, Jaina, 
VaiSesika, Purva-Mimarhsa, and Lokayata systems. There are two other short 
compendia, Sana-darhm-kaumudi and Scava-siddhanta-sara-sangraka, both attri- 
buted to Sahkara. The method employed by the Hindu philosophers is critical 
in the sense that the propounder of a system at first pr^ents in detail the view- 
points of the opponent, maybe an imaginary opponent, then examines them by 
applying his own methods of proof and .finally draws his own conclusions. In 
the process, he shows remarkable ability in refuting his opponent’s viewpoints; 
the arguments used are often incisive and penetrating. At the same time, some 
exponents have chosen scathing words to refute the opponents’ views. Ka^mi- 
raka Sadananda Yati, for instance, in his Advaita-hrahma-siddhi has used such 
expressions as mudgara-prahdra (assault with a club) in reference to his oppo- 
nents. The number of dispassionate and sympathetic conomentators is not, 
however, few. Mention may be made of Vacaspati Miira, held in high esteem 
for his intellectual integrity, who is as faithful in the treatment of Samkhya in 
Samkhya-taitva-kaumudi as of Advaita in his commentary on BrahmaSUtra-bhd^a 
of Sankara, known as BhamaU. 

Remarkable precision and exactitude were achieved in philosophical 
hterature with the appearance of the Navya-Nyaya school which insisted on a 
rigorous method of defining a concept before entering into philosophical debate. 
As A.B. Keith puts it, ‘...firom a rough system of argument from examples Indian 
logic rose to a developed and able scheme of inference based on universals, 

“ The following sixteen systems of Indian philosophy have been discussed in this work in the order 
as noted h^eunder : Carvaka, Bauddha, Jaina, RSmanuja, POnja-prajna, Nakuffia-PSiupata, Saiva, 
Pratyabhijxla, Rasesvara, 'Vaiiesika, Nyaya, Jainuniya, Pa^iniya, Saihkhya, Yoga, and Vedanta or 
Sahkara-dartana. 
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and the formation of universals it explained by a well-thought-out metaphysical 
theory.’^* The later philosophical literature of Vedanta, Mimaihsa, Nyaya, etc. 
follows the Navya-Nyaya line. The tradition of maintaining precision in philoso- 
phical literature and sticking to parsimony of hypothesis has been preserved 
in the works of some scholars of the twentieth century also. — Editor. 


“ HSL, p. 485. 
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INSCRIPTIONS : THEIR LITERARY VALUE 


A ncient inscriptions in Sanskrit and Prakrit, available from different 
regions of India as well as abroad, constitute a particular branch of Indian 
literature which is of no mean value. Taken as a whole, they have, therefore, 
been rightly described as ‘one of the great store-houses of Indian literary art’. 
For an assessment of their literary merit, we propose to make in the following 
two sections* a brief survey of some representative inscriptions available in 
India and outside. In the first section we shall consider the inscriptions inside 
the country, wliich belong to different periods of history ranging between the 
third century b.c. and the twelfth century a.d. These inscriptions include edicts 
(Royal Commands), prasastis (eulogies of important personages), and docu- 
ments recording grants made by kings of lands and other objects to 
Brahmapas or in honour of gods. They are in Sanskrit or Prakrit 
prose, or in Sanskrit verse; some of them are also in campU (a mixed composition 
of Sanskrit prose and verse). The second section is devoted to the inscriptions 
outside India, particularly in Indo-China, Indonesia, and Central Asia, which 
constitute the most important parts of what is called ‘Greater India’. — ^Editor. 

I 

Ancient Indian inscriptions have great historical value in that they are 
among the most reliable sources of early Indian history, even if they often tend 
to exaggerate and present facts with embellishments. In this respect, they are 
in line with the historical romances like Bapa’s Harsacarita. Nevertheless, they 
throw much light on our past, revealing in particular the political and adminis- 
trative situation and the social and religious conditions of the people. As some 
of these inscriptions are also fine specimens of literary art, they help us under- 
stand the evolution, and determine the chronology, of our kavja literature in 
the successive periods of history. The majority of the early inscriptions may also 
be treated as miniature historical kavyas. 

ASOKAN EDICTS IN PRAKRIT 

The unique series of inscriptions issued by the Maurya emperor Asoka 
(c. 273-232 B.c.) are perhaps the earliest. These inscriptions, generally called 
dhathmalipis (edicts on dhciTma, law of duty or piety) and numbering more, 
than thirty, are engraved on rocks, boulders, pillars, and cave-walls. TThey are" 
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distributed almost over the whole of India from the Himalayas in the north to 
Mysore in the south, and from the sea in the east to the sea in the west. They 
are mostly in Brahmi characters with only two recensions of the Major Rock 
Edicts in Kharosthi, a form of the ancient Aramaic alphabet written from 
right to left. The language of the edicts belongs to various Prakrit dialects 
prevailing in the localities where those edicts appeared^ between the years 
257 and 232 b.c. The main drafting, however, must have been done in the 
capital city. The language has a close alliance with hterary Sanskrit and the 
Pali of the early Hinayana books. Aiokan epigraphs as a whole constitute a 
kind of peculiar literature in serving as a manual of moral teachings and direc- 
tives to the people. Sanctity of life, provision of healing arrangements for men 
and animals, toleration of all kinds of sectarian views, and earnest effort through 
special administrative appointments for propagation of moral instructions were 
the subjects specially discussed in these inscriptions. 

A^oka conquered the Kalinga country in 261 b.c., but when he calculated 
the hardships to the people taken as prisoner and the enormous loss of life this 
great victory caused on the battlefield as well as in the form of famine, pestilence, 
and other post-war calamities, he was filled with remorse. He resolved not to 
launch any more war in future and proclaimed that ‘the greatest conquest 
is that which is won by dharma' {ayi ca mukha-muta vijaye devanaihpriyasa yo 
dhrama-vijayo — ^R.E. XIII). The conception of treating the subjects as the 
monarch’s own children finds its early expression in two separate rock edicts. 
Describing all men as his children [save munise pajd mama), he directs his adminis- 
trators in the newly-conquered Kalinga country and the wild tribal areas on 
its border to be kind towards the people, for therein lie both ‘bliss in heaven’ 
[svagasa dladhi) and ‘king’s favour’ here [lajaladhi). Coming under the influence 
of the Buddhist teachers after his victory, the king became very tolerant 
of aU contemporary religious sects such as the Ajivikas and Nirgranthas 
(Jains). 

King A4oka says, dharhme sadhu (excellent is the law of piety), and then 
he asks, kiyath cu dharhme ti (wherein does dharma consist ?). His answer is: 
apasinaoe (little impiety), bahu-kayane (many good deeds), daya (compassion), 
done (liberality), sace (truthfulness), socaye (purity). That is to say, dkarma 
consists in the said ethical virtues. The king’s view is clearly expressed in the 
following sentence: Hevath ca kko esa dekhiye — imani asinava-gdmird ndma, atha 
camdiye nithuliye kodhe mdne isyd kdlanena va hakam md pcdibkasayisam (A man should 
see that the following things, namely, brutality, cruelty, anger, pride, and 
jealousy lead to impiety, and should say to himself, ‘May I not fall by reason 

^ This, however, is not correct. There is a marked difference in language between the Major and 
Minor Rock Edicts at Erragudi. Some Greek and Aramaic inscriptions of Aioka have been discovered, 
mostly in A%hanistan. — ^DCS. 
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of these [vices]’). In another passage the king claims that he made all people 
pious by preaching the dhathma, and thereby caused their association with the 
gods which was hitherto non-existent. Thus says A^oka : 

Imina cu kalem amisa samand rmnisa jaMudipan misa devehi. Pakamasa hi 
ijiarh phale. No Myam sakye mahdtyemva papotave. Kamath tu kho khudakena pi 
pakatmmii^erja vipvde svage sakye aradhetasie (So long men in India, who had 
remained unassociated with the gods [i.e. with spirituality], are [now] 
turning to them; for this is the fruit of exertion. It is not that this 
[spirituality] is to be attained only by greatness [i.e. great men] ; even 
an humble man can achieve heavenly bliss provided he tries hard). 

The dharhmddasa or mirror of religion (i.e. one’s solemn confession of 
faith in Buddha, Dhamma or Doctrine, and Sangha or Community or 
Congregation) was expressed clearly in Anoka’s Bhabru Edict/ in the words 
of the emperor himself, thus: Vidite ve bhamte avatake hama budhasi dhammasi 
sahghasi ti galave cam prasade ca (It is certainly known to you, O revered Sirs, 
how much are my respect for, and faith in, Buddha, Dhamma, and Sangha) . 
We may compare profitably the A^okan sentence hevam sadhamme dlathiUke 
hosati ti (thus the good Law, i.e. Buddhism, will stay on permanently) with one 
in the Ahguttara Mkaya of the Pali canon which reads: Tern... sadhammo 
dratthitiko, hoti ti. The significance, again, of the seven titles of texts, namely, 
Vinaya-samukase and others, which were recommended by Aioka in this edict 
not only to the monks and nuns, but also to the lay disciples, male and female, 
for special study, has itself become very valuable to the scholars of Buddhist 
literature. According to Wintemitz,® there was very probably a canonical 
collection of Sutta and Vinaya texts in MagadhI language and, as the Aiokan 
titles appear in various forms in the Pali canon, it may be said that ‘the Pali 
canon, so far as the Sutta and the Vinaya Pitakas are concerned, was closely 
related to the Magadhi canon’. Aioka expressed in the same edict his faith in 
Buddha’s words thus : E keci bhamte bkagavatd budhena bhasite save se subhadte vd 
(Whatever has been uttered by Lord Buddha, all that has been well said). The 
Ahguttara Nikdya also has a similar dictum. So, for the history of Buddhist 
literature, a study of the Aiokan edicts is vitally necessary.* 


* The inscription was fotmd on a hill, about one mile south-west of the town of Bairat in Rajasthan. 
It came to be wrcaigly called the Bhabru Edict, and ‘the mistake has been allowed to continue’. — Gf. 
Amulya Chandra Sen, ASoka’s Edicts (The Indian Publicity Society, Calcutta, 1956), p. 132. 

»Ha, Vol. II, Appendix III, pp. 606 ff. 

* The edicts of Ajoka being primarily meant for his o£5cers and subjects, the language of their 
Prakrit texts is simple and the style lucid, forceful, and more or less matter-of-fact. In the early days of 
Af okan studies, when many passages of the texts were unintelligible, scholars failed to note the lucidity 
of their style. — ^DCS. 
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KURRAM PRAKRIT INSCRIPTION 

There is a Prakrit inscription® in Kharosthi script on a copper casket contain- 
ing a relic of Lord Sakyamuni found at Kurram, near Peshawar, dated the year 
21 (probably of the Saka era, equivalent to a.d. 99). It contains a quotation, 
attributed to Buddha, purporting to be the famous pratUya-satmtpada (pratica- 
samnmpate=paticca-saimppdda) formula, popularly called ‘the formula of causa- 
lity’, which explains the twelve-linked chain of causation of existence beginning 
with avijja (ignorance), showing that all elements of being originate only in 
mutual interdependence. Although it seems certain that this formula must 
have at this time found a mention in the contemporary Pali canonical litera- 
ture, its occurrence in a local Prakrit dialect of the North-Western Frontier 
Province is interesting from the point of view of literary history. It, moreover, 
reminds us of the fragments of the manuscript of a Prakrit version® of the Pah 
Dhammapada discovered at Khotan in the Kharosthi script and composed in 
a Prakrit dialect (Gandhaii Prakrit) originating in the north-west of India, 
which has been ascribed to the first/second century a.d. 

KHARAVELA’S HATHIGUMPHA INSCRIPTION IN PRAKRIT 

The Hathigumpha cave (Udayagiri Hills, near Bhuvaneswar, Puri District, 
Orissa) inscription'^ of Kharavela is a unique prose document in Prakrit belong- 
ing to the end of the first century b.g. It is meant to be a full, and perhaps un- 
exaggerated, annual record of the chief events in the career of the Jaina king of 
Kalihga. The charge that the Indians lacked the power of writing history may 
be proved unsubstantial by this historical record of the reign of such an early 
monarch. Its language is a Prakrit dialect of the type then prevalent in eastern 
India. Having very strong affinities with Classical Pali, it is mellifluous but 
without poetic exaggerations typical of the later court poets. Apart from the 
developed kavya diction present in it, this Prakrit epigraph, though unfortunately 
mutilated, bears clear evidence of the high culture prevalent at the contem- 
porary royal courts. 

The first fifteen years of Kharavela were spent in ‘princely plays’ {kumara- 
kidika)^ and then he passed the next nine years in ‘the office of the heir-apparent’ 
[yovaraja, Szx&hnt yauvardjyd). Having ‘acquired expert knowledge in the arts 
of composing royal writs, supervising currency, examining accounts, administer- 
ing legal affairs, and getting fully accomplished in other lores’ {lekka-rUpa- 
ga^na-vemkara-vidhi-visaradena sava-vijdvadatem), he was anointed as makdrdja 
in his twenty-fourth year. 

® D. C. Sircar, Select Jnscrip&ms, Vol. I (Calcutta University, 1942), p. 143. 

• Cf. B. M. Barua and S. N. Mitra (Ed.), The Prakrit Dhammapada (Calcutta University, 1921) 
and John Brough, The GSndhari Dhartnapada (Oxford University Press, London, 1962). 

’ D. C. Sircar, op. cit., pp. 206 ff. 
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The inscription then spells out the special achievements of the monarch 
during the thirteen years of his reign, specifying each year’s memorable military 
and beneficent deeds in separate paragraphs. It is interesting to observe how 
the war years of the king alternated with his peace years. He launched two 
campaigns against Magadha, one against Satakarid (I or II) of the West, 
another against Bharatavarsa (northern India), and yet another against Uttara- 
patha (Himalayan regions and north-western India). In between, he accom- 
plished works of public utility such as the beautification of his capital by build- 
ing a great palace'called the mahavijaya-prasada (palace of great victory), ‘the 
reparation of the Kalinga capital, the'gates, walls, and bixildings which had 
been damaged by a storm’ {vata-dihata-gopura-pakdra-rdvesanam patisankhdrayati 
kalinga-nagaratn), and the rebuilding of water-reservoirs and re-laying of gardens 
[dtcda-taddga-pddiyo bandhdpayati savuydna-patisarhthdpamrh ca kdrayati). 

King Kharavela was himself ‘versed in the musical sciences’ {garhdhava- 
veda-budho), and in the third year of his reign he entertained ‘the capital city by 
holding various theatrical, musical, and dance performances and other shows 
and festivities’ [daihpa-nata-^ta-vddita-sarhdasandhi usava-samdja-kdrdpandhi ca 
kiddpayati nagarim). His danda or military force consisted, as in the Maurya 
period, ‘of cavalry, elephants, infantry, and chariots’ (Jiaya-gaja-nara-radha- 
vahulam). In the fifth year of his reign, he extended ‘the old irrigating canal 
from Tanasuliya (Tosali) Road to the capital existing from King Nanda’s time 
three centuries before’ {Nandardja-tivasa-satamoghdtitam tanasuliya-vdtd par^ddim 
pavesi^ati). There is reference to tlie king’s costly gifts to Brahma^ias, although 
he himself was a Jain by faith. Having established his empire after ‘conducting 
military campaigns’ (supavata-vijqya-cako), Kharavela devoted himself to 
performing some religious acts such as the construction of scats in the temple 
premises of the Arhats on the Kumari hill (Udayagiri) where the Jaina 
sramanas could comfortably assemble together. The two epithets of the Jaina 
king, sava-pasaihda-pujako (a worshipper of all sects or denominational congre- 
gations) and sava-devdyatam-samkdra-kdrako (a repairer of all religious temples), 
and four others assumed by the king himself, namely, kkmardja (king of pros- 
perity), vadhardja (king of augmentation, or of old people [?]), bhikhurdja (king of 
mendicants), and dhamardja (king of dharma or justice) vividly remind us 
of the benign reign of ASoka who was so famous for religious toleration. 

This Prakrit epigraph of the first century b.c. bears distinct proof of the 
influence of the Sanskrit prose style used by Patanjali (c. 150 B.c.), the great 
grammarian-philosopher. It also gives valuable hints of the political life and 
thought of the period. This inscription of the East together with others from 
Nasik, Nanaghat, Karle, and other West Indian centres was composed at a 
time when ‘poetic qualities’ {gums) were deemed vital, while ‘figures of speech’ 
(alankdras) were thought not so important. 
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NANAGHAT PRAKRIT INSCRIPTION 

The Nanaghat (Poona District) cave inscription® in Prakrit, referring to the 
reign of the early Satavahana ruler Satakarni I, and belonging, according to 
modem scholars, to the latter half of the first century b.c., also exhibits the 
influence of Patanjali’s style. This Prakrit prose may have in its turn influenced 
Sanskrit writers who followed immediately after, such as the poet of Rudra- 
daman’s Junagarh inscription of a.d. 150. The cultural value of the Nanaghat 
inscription is great as well. It conveys a clear idea of the religious faith of the 
Indian people, specially of the western parts of the Deccan, including the 
suzerains and their queens, through its enumeration of various kinds of Vedic 
sacrifices, yajnas (such as agnyadheya, andlamhhaniya, rajasuya, asvamedha, sapta- 
daiatiratra, bhagdladasaratra, gargdtiratra, gavdmayana, mgirasamayana, ^atatirdtra, 
angirasatirdtra, chandomapavamdndtirdtra, and trayoda^ardtra) stated to have been 
performed by the queen-mother (probably Nayanika-Naganika, wife of King 
Satakarni I). The people were still guided by the karma-kdnda of the Vedas. They 
used to pay substantial fees {daksind) to the priests engaged in the sacrifices. The 
fees comprised milch cows, horses, elephants, and villages, besides ‘cash 
coins’ {kdhdpanas). The poet of the inscription exhibits his literary skill by 
successively describing the queen’s descent, her married life, her progeny, and 
her personal virtues : She was ‘the daughter of the Lord of the Deccan whose 
rule was unopposed’ {apatihatacakasa dakhind-patha-patino . . . bdlayd), ‘the wife 
of Sri Satakar^ii, the foremost warrior of the earth girded by oceans and 
mountains, the scion of the Ahgiya family, the great hero’ {Mahdrathino angiya- 
kula-vadhanasa sdgara-^rivara-vdaydya paihaoiya pathama-virasa. . .mahato. . .sdta- 
kamr^i [?] -sirisa bhdriyd ya\l'\), the mother of Vedi^ri (or Skanda^ri, according 
to some scholars) who was a giver of purtta works (excavation of reservoirs of 
water etc.),® boons, objects of enjoyment and wealth [devasa putadasa varadasa 
kdmadasa dhanadasavedi-{khada, according to some decipherers] siri-mdtuya). The,, 
queen-mother herself was a ‘giver of excellent elephants’ and ‘fasted for a whole 
month, observed the rules of chastity, and was well acquainted with initiatory 
ceremonies, vows, and sacrifices’ {ndgavara-ddyiniya mdsopavdsiniya gahatdpasdya 
carita-bramhacariydya dikhd-vrata-yamna^samMya). These epithets applied to 
describe the queen-mother, cannot but remind the reader of the later prose 
style in Sanskrit jrom^nces and dramas replete with high-sounding adjectives. 
The openhlg^utation in the epigraph to the various gods, namely, Dharma, 
K^a, Sankarsaria, Vasudeva, the Moon-god, the Sun-god, and the four Loka- 
palas (Yama, Varuna, Kubera, and Vasava) adored at the period (i.e. before 
the conception of other mythological gods of the later Pura^ias came into 
vogue) follows probably the principle of the poetical’theory that a kdiya must 

» Ibid., pp. 186 ff. 

• It is possibly better to regard putada as Sanskrit putrada, ‘giver of sons’.— DCS. 
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open with a salutation or a benediction or a reference to the subject-matter. 
The inscription has an exceedingly simple and clear diction. It avoids long 
compounds and offers an example of the initial stage of the vaidarbhl nti, (style 
of the South) so much extolled by Da^din {c. seventh century a.d.) in his 
Kdvyadaria.^ 

PRAKRIT INSCRIPTIONS OF PU^UMAYI FROM NASIK 

The few Nasik (Maharastra) cave inscriptions of the first and second 
centuries a-d., written mostly in a local Prakrit dialect, indicate the authors’ 
acquaintance with the rules of early poetics. The inscription^ of the nineteenth 
regnal year of the Satavahana king Siri Pulumayi (c, a,d, 130-59) was com- 
posed in Prakrit, or might have been translated into this language from an 
original drawn up in Sanskrit by a learned poet, Aprahsti of only three sentences, 
it provides a splendid specimen of prose kavya composition in Prakrit the style 
of which may be likened to that adopted later by Subandhu, Dandin, and 
Bapa in their Sanskrit prose romances. The first sentence, a gigantic one, 
mentions the construction of the cave by the command of Balasiri, mother of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni and grandmother of Vasisthiputra Pulumayi. It has 
about forty epithets describing, in the kavya fashion of later days, the three royal 
personages; the second, a short one, records the gift of the cave by the Mahadevi, 
Maharajamata, Maharajapitamahi to the Buddhist congregation of the Bhadra- 
ya^yas; and the third, also a short one, closes the charter with a reference to the 
free gift of the village of Pi^acipadraka to the Bhikm Sangha by the Lord of the 
Deccan {dakhiT}apathesaro). The epithets used to praise Gautamiputra Satakarni 
remind us of those generally applied by later Sanskrit poets to their patrons or 
heroes. 

As regards stock comparisons of the kavya type, the king is described as 
‘strong and mighty as mounts Himavat, Meru, and Mandara’ {fiimavata-meru- 
rmfhdara-pavata-sama-sdrasa),h3mrig ‘a face which is like the spotless lotus opened 
by the rays of the sun’ {divasakara-kara-vibodhita-kanuda-vimala-sadisa-vadanasa ) ; 
his ‘features were as charming and beautiful as the full moon’ {patipunn-cada- 
madala-sasinka-piya-dasanasa); his ‘attractive footsteps resembled those of a 
choice elephant’ {vara-varaiyi-vikama-cdru-vikaTnasd)', his ‘beautiful long arms 
were thick, round, and massive like the body of the king of serpents’ {bkujagapati- 
bhoga-pma-vdta-vipula-digha-sudara-bkujasa) ; his ‘heroism equalled that of ELeSava, 
Arjuna, and Bhimasena’^^ {Kesavdjuna-bfumasena-tula-parakamasa)‘^ his ‘heroic 

“ It is doubtful whether Dandin’s Kavyadarla could have been written earlier than the seventh 
century because it prominently mentions the gau^i style which must have developed at the court of the 
Gauda kingdom founded after the fall of the Imperial Guptas in the latter half of the sixth century. 
— ^DCS. 

“ S^graphk Indica (Ep. Ind.), Vol. VIII, pp. 60 ff. 

The inscription has RdmOfkesavdjuiM-bMmasena-tula-parakamasa,— DCS, 
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lustre vied with that of kings Nabhaga, Nahusa, Janamejaya, Sagara, Yayati, 
Rama, and Ambarisa’ {Mabhdga-nahiisa-janam^c^a-sakara-yayati-ramabarisa~sama- 
tejasd) ; and he ‘achieved victory over a multitude of his enemies on the fore- 
front of the battlefield watched over by the gods and demi-gods, such as Pavana 
(the Wind-god), Garuda, the Siddhas, Yaksas, Raksasas, Vidyadharas, 
Bhutas, Gandharvas, Caranas, Candra (the Moon-god), Divakara (the Sun- 
god), the Naksatras, and the Grahas’ {pavana-garula-sidha-yakha-rakhasa-mjdd- 
hara-bhuta-gaihdhava-carar}a-cada-divdkara-na](hata-gaha-vicii}a-samara-sirasi-jita-ripu- 
saghasa). There is an abundance oiamprdsa (alliteration) and the poetical quality 
(gui^a) called prasada (lucidity). Long compound words are sometimes inter- 
spersed with short words as if to give a breathing space to the reciters. They 
may be said to have served as the forerunner of the style adopted in later prasasHs 
as well as in literary prose romances. A characteristic style of the latter was the 
copious use of the quality of ojas (force and vigour by use of compound words), 
hailed as a mark of the gau^x riti (style of the East) of Dapdin. Epithets describ- 
ing Gautamiputra Satakar^i as ‘the house of all lores’ {dgamam nilayasa), ‘the 
shelter of good people’ {sapumsdmrh asayasa), ‘the asylum of fortune’ {siriye adhi- 
thdnasa), etc. remind us of the style of later prose-writers like Ba^ia. For instance, 
in his picture of King Sudraka in Kddambari he exhibits a still more artificial 
and advanced stage. 

The style of this inscription composed in Prakrit having some clear affinity 
with Pali applies equally to Sanskrit poetry. As both Sanskrit and Prakrit 
kdvyas were composed in accordance with the same principles of Sanskrit 
poetics, this is understandable. The composer of the inscription was well 
acquainted with the epics and Pura^ias which have been drawn upon fre- 
quently for seeking out similes in describing the heroes in the epigraph. The 
comparisons with epic and mythological kings have, however, been done by 
Subandhu and Bana in a much finer way. 

JUNAGARH INSCRIPTION OF RUDRADAMAN IN SANSKRIT 

Probably the largest and earliest Sanskrit inscription wholly written in 
prose in the kdvya style is the Junagarh (in Gujarat) rock inscription^ of Saka 
Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman. This is a graphic but somewhat poetic descrip- 
tion of the devastating storm that breached the rocky dam of the Sudarsana lake 
in the Saka year 72 (a.d. 150) and of its restoration under the supervision of 
royal officers. The poet’s epithets qualifying Rudradaman, his patron king, 
consist of very long compound words. He refers to various virtues of the king. 
Among these he mentions his skill in the art of composing literary works both 
in prose and verse, ‘elegantly ornamented in accordance with the convention of 
words which must be lucid, easy, sweet (fiill of rasas)^ variegated, and graceful’ 

W#. Ind., vm, pp. 42 ff. 
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[spfw,ta-laghu-madhura-citra-kanta-iabda-samayoddralankrta-gadya-p(idya-\kaDya-mdhdna- 
pramm\-na). The words madhura (sweet), kanta (elegant), and udara (dignified) 
along with seven others constitute, according to Dandin,^* one of the earliest 
Sanskrit theorists on kdvya, the ten requisite poetic excellences, ganoy which 
form the life-breath of the vaidarbhi diction. These gurjMS are the soul of kavya 
in Vamana’s opinion. At that early period, rasa or sentiment and dlwani or 
suggestiveness were not recognized as essential characteristics of a good kavya. 
The sphutatva (lucidity) and laghutva (ease) of the inscription may correspond 
to the arthavyakti (perspicuity) and prasada in Dapdin’s list. His other gu‘t}as 
which produce sound effects, namely, dlesa (pun or double entendre), sukumaratd 
(tenderness), and samatd (consistency of sounds) as also samddhi (metaphorical 
expression) and ojas were not much in vogue in early Sanskrit prose inscriptions. 

The author of Rudradaman’s inscription was a master of the vaidarbhi style. 
This inscription of the second century a . d . is, in fact, a landmark in the develop- 
ment of Sanskrit poetics and rhetorics. This Saka ruler, i.e. Rudradaman, like 
Samudragupta and Harsavardhana of later periods, devoted himself much to 
the cultivation of court poetry. The prasasti leads us to believe that there were 
other works in the vaidarbhi style and that there was also an alahkara-idstra 
(poetics) during the period earlier than the time of Bharata and Dandin. The 
prcdasti, which tries to fulfil almost all the requirements of a prose composition 
prescribed by the rules of poetics, may be compared with the prose portion of 
Harisena’s padasti of the fourth century a . d . The latter, however, bears the 
stamp of much finer skill and imagination. This inscription of Rudradaman 
has some words grammatically wrong. There are also some words which show 
Prakrit influence. Expressions like dgarbhdt pabhrti and anyatra samgrdmem are 
un-Paninian. But the gum called ojas, which is the principal feature of Sanskrit 
prose composition, is amply demonstrated by the writer of this inscription. 
For example, there is one compound sentence comprising seventeen words 
with forty letters in line 1 1 and the whole pralasti is complete in five sentences 
only. The sense-figures of upama (simile) and utprek^d (poetic fancy) have been 
used here and there; but the sound-figure of amiprdsa (alliteration) is extensively 
used with repetition of parts of words, full words, or single letters as in abhyasta- 
ndmno rudraddmno, prahara^^-vitaratyi, kdma-visaydndm visaycajdm, mdheydndrhyaudhe- 
ydndm, and dryyet}dhdryyetia. 

HARI§ENA’S PRASASTI ,OF SAMUDRAGUPTA AT ALLAHABAD 

After the third century a . d . almost aU inscriptions were written in Sanskrit,^ 
the paiastis being either in campu form, or in verse only, and sometimes, as in 
Central and South India, in prose only. 

“Cf. KScsSdwla, I. 41-42. 

“ This is not correct so far as South India is concerned. — DCS, 
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Among the Sanskrit inscriptions of the Gupta period, the Allahabad stone 
pillar inscription^ of Samudragupta {c. a.d. 335-80), composed by his court 
poet Harisena, is a perfect specimen of kdvya. In it there is clear evidence of 
the influence of the theorists. This inscription is essentially a prasasti composed 
to celebrate Samudragupta’s military conquests, and served as a model for Kali- 
dasa” while he described Raghu’s conquests (digvijaya) in Canto IV of his Raghu- 
vawJa?-^ It incidentally records his political relations with other kings. Harisena 
has displayed his magnificent poetic art in composing this praJasti in campu 
form. It begins with eight verses in which ^ardiilavikndita, manddkrantd, and 
sragdhard metres have been used to describe the king. Then it breaks into 
prose. In the prose portion many long compound words are found forming 
epithets of the monarch. Then, again, there is a verse written in idieprthvi metre. 
It concludes with another small prose passage. The whole pm§asti consists of a 
single gigantic sentence. Harisena appears to have followed the vaidarhhi style. 
The composition shows the author’s weakness for long compound words, special- 
ly when he writes prose. This, it may be mentioned, was the peculiarity of the 
gmfi style.” The figures of speech used are alliterations, metaphors, and 
similes. There is also a sprinkling of ^lesa. The description it gives of the coro- 
nation or of how Samudragupta was chosen by his father as heir-apparent to 
the throne is graphic and inimitable. One particular stanza (verse 4) stands 
out as an example of the power of words to portray a spectacle. The inscription 
personifies kirtti (fame) as a female, which flows through the three worlds like 
the water of the Ganga. Its ascent towards heaven and its proclamation by 
means of the lofly pillar acting as the arm of the earth provide beautiful poetic 
imageries. 

Harisena speaks of King Samudragupta as having ‘established the title of 
“king of poets” by the composition of many a kdvya which was fully drawn upon 
by other learned men’ {vidvajjampajivydneka-kdvya-kriydbhih pratisthita-kadrdja- 
hbdasya). The king’s kdvya was of such a high order as would have ‘kept at a 
distance the greatness of the intellect of other poets’ {kavi-Tmti-vibhavotsdramm) . 
The king is further described as enjoying ‘lordship over fame [produced] by 
many blooming poetical works’ {sphuta-bahu-kavitd-kirtti-rdjyam bhunakii ) . 
And what the poet of the inscription has said of his patron-monarch’s literary 
talents applies to himself as well. 

J. F. Fleet, Corpus Inscrzptionum Indicarum^ III, pp. 6 ff. 

Kalidasa, according to most of die scholars, flourished during the reign of Samudragupta’s son, 
Candragupta II {c. 380-413), and also perhaps that of the latter’s son, Kumaragupta I (<?. 413-56). 

Vide R. G. Basak, Proceedings and Transactions of the Oriental Conference (Calcutta, 1922), pp. 325 ff. 

The Kat^ddaria (I. 80-84) says that the use of long compounds was the common characteristic of 
prose composition among the followers of different schools, but that the Gau^as preferred them also 
in poetry. — ^DCS. 
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KALIDASA’S INFLUENCE ON WRITERS OF PRAgASTlS 

K^liHasa. greatly influenced many of the writers of epigraphs. Vatsabhatti, 
the poet of the Mandasaur (Madhya Pradesh) inscription®* of Kumaragupta I 
(c, A.D. 413-56) and Bandhuvarman, dated®^ a.d. 436 and 473, was in point 
of time an immediate successor of Kalidasa, and his description of Nature 
seems to be an imitation of the author of the MeghadMta and the ^tusamhdra. 
This can be testified by reference to the descriptions, specially of the winter and 
the spring. 

Vatsabhatti followed the rules of early rhetorics in describing the Lata 
country, the city of Dasapura, the guild {hern) of silk-weavers {pattavdya), and 
the seasons, as and when opportunity arose. The whole praiasti was made up of 
forty-four verses in altogether twelve metrical varieties. Like Kalidasa, he also 
explained the particular season’s meaning for lovers. The influence of the 
Rtusarhhdra is clear in verse 31. Here he says that ‘during the cool season, even 
the feeble warmth of fire and the sun’s rays are so pleasant to the united lovers 
that they give up enjoying the coolness of the moon, of floors, of sandal-wood 
paste, of palm-leaf breeze, and of the touch of necklaces’ {dara-bhdskardrhhi- 

vahni-pratdpa-subhage candTdrhhi-harmyatala-candana-tdlavmta-hdropabkoga- 

raUte kale). Verse 33 exhibits the use of long compound words. Though 

a vital characteristic of ojas, the life-breath of prose {^adyd) composition accord- 
ing to Dandin’s Kdvyddaria (I. 80-84), this was also employed by non-Deccan 
poets (like Vatsabhatti) even when they composed a padya-kdvya. The inscrip- 
tion does not forget lodhra, priyan^, kmda, and laoali flowers while describing 
the winter; similarly, it does not miss, while describing the spring, referring 
to flowers such as aioka, ketaka, sindkuvdra, atimuktOi and madayantikd, which the 
undying Love-god (Madana), whom Hara once burnt to ashes, probably used 
as his flower-shafts. Vatsabhatti also describes the season, i.e. the spring, as one 
during which ‘thick branches of nagand bushes are resounded with the hum 
of happy bees sucking intoxicating nectar’ {ynMbmpdrwrwudita-madhikam-kulopa- 
^ta-naganaika-prthu-idkhe ) . 

Vatsabhatti was gifted with a poetic skill of no mean order. His graphic 
description of the country of Lata from where the silk-weavers emigrated, and 
of the city of DaSapura (verses 4-14) is reminiscent of Kalidasa’s description 
of cities in the Meghaduta. He was careful in using words and syllables of soft, 
smooth, pleasant, or harsh soimd in accordance with the requirements of the 
sentiments he wanted to convey. In verse 26, for example, the first Xhxttpddas 

J. F. Fleet, op. cit., XVIII, pp. 79 ff. 

The two dates of the inscription refer to the Malava or Krta era 493 and 529 when the famous 
Sun-god*s temple was erected and repaired respectively by the guild of silk-weavers, formerly of Lata 
country, who migrated to the city of Dasapura in Malava during the regime of Bandhuvarman, ruler 
of that city, xmder the Imperial Gupta monarch Kumaragupta I. 
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give smooth and pleasant sounds while describing the goodness and wisdom of 
Bandhuvarman. But the poet introduces harsh syllables just in the fourth pada 
to describe Bandhuvarman’s heroism {dvid-drpta-paksa-k^apamika-daksalpj, which 
remind us of the principle of avoiding sukumdratd (tenderness) in the descrip- 
tion of the rmdra (fierce) sentiment according to Dap^n.^ Following the rules 
of composition of a mahdkdvya, Vatsabhatti has also introduced verse varieties 
like yugmakas, viiesakas, kaldpakas, and kulakas, whenever occasion demanded. 
The poet, however, is sometimes guilty of weak pauses in his metrology and 
violation of rules of grammar and rhetorics. Vatsabhatti says that he composed 
the verses ‘with great effort’ {prqyatnena) indicating perhaps that he utilized 
with care the best samples before him. 

Mention may be made, in this connexion, of two important epigraphs® 
of the time of Skandagupta (a.d. 455-67), the Bhitari (Ghazipur District, 
U.P.) stone pillar inscription and the Junagarh rock inscription (a.d. 455, 456, 
and 457-58). The first epigraph records the installation of the image of Visnu 
(Sarngin) and the allotment of a village to the idol by Skandagupta evidently 
in memory of his late father Kumaragupta I. This inscription of the campu 
style describes how Skandagupta ran to his mother, then in mourning (her 
husband having died shortly before), to announce the news of his victory in war 
and his success in restoring the shaken fortunes of the royal family. His running 
to his mother has been compared with that of Krspa to his mother Devaki. The 
latter inscription is a eulogistic description of the work of repairs to the Old and 
famous lake or dam, SudarSana, in the peninsula of Surastra. Part I of the 
epigraph, complete in thirty-nine verses, is, according to the poet, a grantka by 
itself {iti sudarhna-tatSka-samskara-grantha-racana samdpta). The rich variety of 
metres, the skilful use of figures of speech, the remarkable lucidity of language, 
and the vaidarbhi style exhibited in these epigraphs clearly indicate the indebted- 
ness of their writers to Kalidasa. 

MANDASAUR STONE PILLAR INSCRIPTION OF YAgODHARMAN 

The Mandasaur inscription® of Ya^odharman [c. a.d. 525-35) composed 
by the poet Vasula narrates the erection of the column to dwell on the king’s 
glory and power. The poet seems to have adopted the method of Harisena in 
describing the pillar, with his first eight verses all composed in the sragdhard 
metre, as being erected as if ‘to measure out the earth’, ‘to enumerate the 
multitude of the heavenly bodies’, and ‘to point out the path of his fame to the 
glnV-Q above’. Verse 8 describes the lofty pillar as if it is an arm of the earth, 
raised up in joy to inscribe upon the surface of the moon the excellence of the 

“ CC Kea&adarSa, 1. 72. 

” J. F. Fleet, op. cit., XIII and XTV re^ectively. 

»Ibid., XXXIII. 
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virtues of Ya^odharman. It reminds one of Harisena’s description of Fame’s way 
in the Allahabad pillar inscription. In verse 6, the poet describes the Huna 
Mng Mihirakula ‘as one who never bowed his head to any other except the 
god Sthanu (Siva)’. Such a claim became almost a common feature with some 
important characters of later classical poets. We may refer, for instance, to a 
statement in the Bhattikavya (I. 3) and another in the Harsacarita (Chapter VII). 

THE STYLE OF LATER EPIGRAPHS 

A definite turn in the style and diction, language and thought took place 
after the fall of the Guptas. For two centuries from now on, extensive use of 
mythological allusions, overwrought rhetoric, and metrical profusion marked 
the epigraphic compositions of court poets. This was due to the influence of 
reputed poets like Bhatti, Bharavi, and Magha and prose writers like Dandin, 
Subandhu, and Ba^a. Now Sanskrit works, both poetry and prose, grew to be 
gradually more artificial both in form and content and partook of some new 
poetic characteristics such as elaborate and involved rhetorical figures 
and complicated varieties of metre. The rhetorical figures of paronomasia 
and antithesis were extensively used. This is indicated by records like 
the charters^ of the Maitrakas of Valabhi (Kathiawad), the Banskhera (Shah- 
jahanpur) copper plate^® of Harsa (a.d. 606-47), the Nidhanpur (Sylhet) 
copper plates®’’ of Bhaskaravarman of Kamarupa, theAihole (Bijapur) inscrip- 
tion®* of Pulakesin II (a.d. 608-42), the Aphsad (Gaya) praiasti^ of Adityasena 
(a.d. 672), the Tipperah (Bangladesh) copper plate®® of Lokanatha, and the 
Kailan (Tipperah) copper plate®^ of King Sridhara^iarata of Samatata. 

In the Maitraka inscriptions, Bha^arka, the founder of the dynasty, is 
described as pratapopamta-ddna-mdnarjjavarjitamraganurakta-maula-bhrta-Jre^t-bala- 
vapta-rajya-Mh, i.e. ‘whole royal fortune was attained through his armies of 
maula (hereditary), bhjta (salaried), and ireiii (guild) varieties. They were devoted 
[to him] because of the gifts, favours, and goodwill they received from his 
majesty’. His successors are also similarly described. King Guhasena is called 
mpa-kanti-sthmiyya-dMiryya-gdniPhtryya-buddhi-sampadbhih smara-iaJdnkadhirajoda- 
dhi-trida^aguru-dhaneidn atiiqydnah, while King Dharasena is described as pra- 
thama-narapati-samatisrstdndm, ampdlayitd, dharmadaydndm^ apdkartd prajopaghdta- 
kdrimm upaplavdndtk, darsayitd M-sarasaatyorekddhivdsasya, scmhatdrdti-paksa-laksmi- 
paribhoga-daksa-mkramah. The royal epithets show the poets’ familiarity with 


pp. 164, 171. 

“ Ep. Ind., IV, pp. 208 ff. 

N. Bhattacharyya, KamarupaiSsanavdi {Rangpur Saiitya Farishad, 1338 B.s.), pp. 1 flf. 
M Ep. Ind., VI, pp. 1 ff. 

*»J. F. Fleet, op. cit., XLII. 

“ Ep. Ind., XV, No. 19. 

Indian Htstoried Qparterly, XXIII, pp. 221 ff. 
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anuprdsa and slesa^ with rdjya-tantra (politics) and sdldturlya-tantra (the science of 
grammar as systematized by Panini who was born in jSalatura^^ in the Punjab). 

The descriptions of Supratisthitavarman and Bhaskaravarman in the 
Nidhanpur copper plates in a few dryd verses and in prose at once remind 
us of the pdncdll riti (style of the North) adopted by Bana, wherein words and 
sense are equally balanced. Epithets like sruta-sauryya-dhairyya-sautiryyah^ i.e. 
‘whose heroism, perseverance, and pride were well heard of’, in Bhaskara- 
varman’s description bespeak the poet’s proper use of syllables suited to the 
sentiment. 


RAVIKiRTTI’S PRAgASTI OF PULAKEgiN II AT AIHOLE 

The exploits of Calukya Pulakesin II are lucidly and graphically described 
by Ravikirtti in Saka year 556 (a.d. 634) in a prasasti of thirty-seven verses 
composed in a variety of metres such as dryd^ sdrdulavikndita^ drydglti, matte- 
bhavikndita^ vamsastha^ mdlinl, sragdhard^ manddkrdntd^ sloka^ and hdrint. The poet 
admits (verse 37) that he imitated Kalidasa and Bharavi whose time cannot 
thus be placed after a.d. 634. The prasasti offers clear evidence that its author 
was thoroughly conversant with the canons of the alankdra-sdstra and, like a true 
Deccan poet^ {ddksindtya)^ was unsurpassed in his employment of utpreksds. 
The prasasti uses the sound-figure in various forms (verses 23, 26, 27, 

37). King Kirttivarman is described as ‘one who never felt inclined to commit 
adultery with others’ wives, but was attracted to worship the goddess of the 
Royalty of his enemies’ (verse 9). The phrase prthu-kadamha-kadamba-kadambakam 
in his description must have been suggested by prthu-kadamba-kadambaka of the 
Kirdtdrjuniya (V. 9) of Bharavi. 

APHSAD PRAgASTI OF ADITYASENA 

The Aphsad (Gaya) inscription of Adityasena, who built a temple of Visnu, 
is a praiasti consisting of thirty verses composed in different metres. Artificiality 
in poetic embellishments and extensive use of hyperbolic, mythological, and 
exaggerated description distinguish it from ‘the artistic, concise, dignified, and 
frequently really poetical style of the more ancient records’.®^ 

According to Hiuen Tsang, Sha-lo~tu-lo (galatura) lay a few miles to the north-west of Wu-to-ka- 
han-ch’a (Udabhanda) which is modern Ohind in the Pesliawar District, N.W.F.P., Pakistan. Cf. 
Thomas Watters, On Tuan Changes Travels in India, Vol. I, p. 221. — ^DCS. 

Gf. Har^acarita, Introductory verse 7. 

Cf. Such conventional epithets of the king as smtdtapatra'Sihagita-‘Vasumati-‘7nar^ala4okapdla^ (a 
guardian of the world, by whose white umbrella the whole circuit of the earth is covered) and nyastd- 
se^a-narendra-mauli-carana-sphdra-pratdpdnalah (the spreading fire of the prowess ofwhose feet has the heads 
of all kings placed under it). Pharases like do^iid mrgendrdyitam (whose arms played the part of a lion) 
and sainya-dugdha-smdhv }^. . . vimathito manddribhuyayena (by whom, playing the part of the Mandara Hill, 
was churned the milk-ocean in the shape of the army) also indicate the turn, the style, and the 
diction the inscription has adopted. 
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fcOPPER PLATE GRANTS OF SRIDHARAI^ARATA AND LOKANATHA 

The Kailan copper plate of the eighth year of the reign of King Sridhara- 
parata of Samatata, whose father Jivadhara^arata was undoubtedly a contem- 
porary of King Lokanatha of the Tipperah grant of the latter half of the seventh 
century A.D., exhibits the characteristics of the gau^i style. It was composed 
mainly in prose with only six verses mixed up with it, and we may refer to the 
brilliant passage which contains the prayer for land by the grantee. 

Both Jivadhara^arata and his grandson Baladhara^arata were adept in 
iabdavidjd (grammar and lexicon), the grandfather being a poet {kavi) ‘versed 
in all arts, and the producer of excellent sweet songs’ {atimadhura-citraglter 
utpadajitd). 

The same characteristics of Sanskrit prose style are observable in the prose 
portions of Lokanatha’s copper plate grant. The poet found an opportunity 
here to describe the forest region in the Suwuhga-visaya in the gaudi style as 
mrga-tnahisa-vardha-vjdghra-sans^’pddibhir yatheccham ambhuyamdna-gxha-sambhoga- 
gahana-gulma-latd-vitdne (which had a thick network of bushes and creepers, 
where deer, buffaloes, boars, tigers, reptiles, etc. enjoy, according to their will, 
all pleasures of home-life). The poet refers to the eightfold offering of flowers 
called asta-puspikd known from Bapa’s Harsacarita. The poet copiously uses 
long compound words with a play of the sound-figure of alliteration in 
tatra bhagaoato'mara-vardsura-dinakara-iaiadhara-kubera-kinmra-vidyddhara-mahoraga- 
gardharva-vamria~yak{a . .. \a\bhistuta-vapuxo'nanta-ndT^ax^ya satatam axta-puspikd- 
bali-caru-sattra-pravTttaye, 

BADAL PRAgASTI OF THE NINTH CENTURY 

The Badal (Dinajpur) pillar inscription® of the time of Narayapapala 
(ninth century a.d.) is the eulogy of a Brahmai^a faixiily of ministers under the 
first four Pala rulers, their erudition and able counsellorship being highly ex- 
tolled. Bhatta Gaurava Mifra, who was Narayatiapala’s chief minister, was not 
only a valiant warrior but also a reputed scholar whose achievements are 
beautifully described in a verse (22) composed in the vasantatUaka metre. In the 
picturesque description of the four boundaries of the empire of Devapala, the 
poet introduces too much of mythology and conventional thoughts when he says 
(verse 5) that ‘King Devapala made the whole land pay him revenue as a result 
ofthe policy ofhisnainister(Darbhapani). The land was bounded [on one side] 
by the mountain (i.e. the Vindhya range) which was the source (lit. father) of 
the river Reva and of which the blocks of rocks were wet with the rut of elephants, 
and [on the other] by the mountain which was the father of Gauri (i.e. the 
Himalayan range) and the whiteness of which was enhanced by the rays of the 
moon [on the] forehead of Bvara (Siva), and [on the other two sides] by the 

G<m4akkhamald (Vanaidra Research Society, RajAahi), p. 70. 
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two oceans the waters of which turned red at the rise and setting of the sun’,®® 
Anuprasa and Mesa played an important role in the compositions of this period. 
Minister Gaurava Mi^ra is compared in verse 17 with Vasudeva (Purusottama) 
inasmuch as he himself was an eminent person {purusottama) and like Krspa 
who was a benefactor of the cowherds of Vrndavana [gopala-priyakaraka), the 
minister was a benefactor of the lord of the earth i.e. King Devapala {gopala- 
priyakarokd). With M^sa in sampannaksatra-dntdka (verse 18) which means both 
‘one who calculates the motions of ndksatras of good augury* and ‘one who is 
on the lookout of affluent Ksatriyas [for extermination]’, one may compare the 
figure virodha or virodhabhasa (oxymoron) in verse 15 of the Bhagalpur plate®^ of 
Narayanapala, in which we have expressions like nalasama and analasadria 
referring to the king who is equal to Nala on account of his achievements, but 
who is again not like Nala. But the words can be interpreted in a manner which 
eliminates the antithesis. 

VIRADEVA PRASASTI OP THE NINTH CENTURY 

A praiastt?^ (ninth century a.d.) incised on the stone discovered at the 
village site of Ghoshrawa in Patna District, Bihar, says how the Brahmana 
Viradeva hailing from Nagarahara in Jalalabad became a Buddhist ascetic. 
He first became a disciple of Sarvajfiaianti, head of the Kapiska vihdra 
(monastery), and then started for Mahabodhi (Gaya) to worship the vajrasana 
of Buddha, and finally went to live in the vihara known as Ya^ovarmapura in 
Magadha. It may be that YaSovarman who conquered Magadha had estab- 
lished this vihara after his own name and the two great classical poets, 
Hala and Bhavabhuti, enjoying his patronage, influenced writers Hke the 
composer of the Wadeva praiasH. A skilful use of alliteration can be marked in 
such expressions in the epigraph as sathsara-sagara-samuttaraifaika-setufy, kalayd 
malaya, and tapati tapanah. Not many involved figures of speech are found in 
the praiasti. The poet has made an extensive use of the metre vasantatilaka 
interspersed with sprinklings of iarddlaxnkrldita and mand^ranta. 

BHUVANEgVARA PRAgASTI OF BHATTA BHAVADEVA 

The Bhuvaneivara inscription*® is a pradasH of the Brahmana Bhavadeva, 
who was a minister of King Harivarraan (c. a.d. 1075-1 125) of the Varman 
dynasty of Vafiga (South-east Bengal). Bhatta Bhavadeva, surnamed ‘Bala- 
valabhi-bhujanga’, was a great scholar and author. The eulogy consists of thirty- 
three verses written in eleven metres by Bhavadeva’s fiiend, Vacaspati MBra. 
The versatility of Bhavadeva is indicated by the description that he was a 

Tile however, is conventional and not historical.— ~DCS. 

Ga/udalekhcanalSi p. 55. 

^ Ibid., p. 45. 

^Inscriptions of Bengal (Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi), pp. 25 fF. 
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Irahmavddin (one who teaches or expounds the Vedas), a mimarhsaka (a follower of 
the Mimamsa system of philosophy), ajyotisika (an astronomer or astrologer), 
a smarta (one who possesses knowledge of Smrti), an alankdrika (a rhetorician), 
an arthasastravid (an expert in political science), an astrasdstravid (an expert in 
ballistics), and a vaidyasdstravid (an expert in the science of medicine). Vacaspati 
Milra was undoubtedly a highly gifted poet. He has displayed pedantic 
mastery over all kinds of figures of speech, specially and slesa, and seems 

in his elaborate kdvya style to have followed the Naisadha-carita of Sriharsa who 
flourished in the latter part of the twelfth century. The poet’s invocation to the 
goddess of learning (Vagdevata) for occupying the tip of his tongue appears to 
be a precursor of similar invocations to Sarasvati by later Bengali poets. 

UMAPATIDHARA’S PRASASTI OF VIJAYASENA FROM DEOPARA 

Umapatidhara is well known among the poets who adorned the court of 
King Laksmanasena {c. a.d. 1 185-1205) of Bengal and is mentioned by Jayadeva 
in his Gitagovinda. Umapati is the author of the famous Deopara (Rajshahi 
District, Bangladesh) of Vijayasena {c. a.d. 1097-1159), which consists 
of thirty-six verses in a variety of metres. It records the construction of a 
temple of Harihara under the name of Pradyumnesvara by King Vijayasena. 
It is full of rhetorical excesses, the style being gaudi riti and the language 
artificial to a degree. The author has displayed command over vocabulary and 
knowledge of mythology. He was treading in the footsteps of Pracetasa 
(Valmiki) and Paraiiaranandana (Vyasa) and says (verse 33) that his effort to 
eulogize the Sena king, Vijayasena, was only meant to purify his composition 
by taking a plunge into the river of the gods (the Ganga) in the shape of his 
boundless fame {tat-kirtti-pura-surasindku-vigdhanena vdcah pamirayitum air a tu nah 
prayatnah). He refers to his own intellect ‘being accurate in determining words 
and their import’ [esd kaveh pada-paddrtha-vicdra-hddha-buddher umdpatidharasya 
krtih praSastih), Lofty are the imageries in verses 30-31 mentioning the valuable 
offerings the Sena king made to Lord Siva who is commonly looked upon as an 
indigent god, never caring for the enjoyment of worldly objects. The poet states 
in a brilliant manner how Vijayasena made provisions of garments of variegated 
colours for Siva [the naked god], a hundred beautiful damsels bedecked with 
jewels [for serving the god who is Ardhanari^vara, i.e. half female and half 
male], many townships [for the god who lives in crematories]. Umapati- 
dhara demonstrates his unique power of description when he says that beautiful 
silken garments, broad necklaces, sandal-paste, blue jewels, emeralds, and 
pearls dedicated by Vijayasena replaced respectively the usual dress of the 
wfcarer of wreaths of skulls (i.e. Siva), consisting of elephant-hide, the lord of 
serpents, ashes, rosary, other snakes, and human skulls. 

*» Ibid., pp. 42 ff. 
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In conclusion, the verse from the Silimpur (Bogra, North Bengal) stone 
inscription^ of the eleventh century a.d. may be cited wherein are represented 
the poet-author’s views on poetic power: 

Kavih kdvya-gmaireva sobhate^ nvesitasdram 
Tanmukhdnvista-kdvjasya nasyantyekapade gundh. 

^It is only when the poet is himself sought out by the embellishments of his 
art (poetry) that he shines abidingly; but the excellences of a kdvya sought by 
the poet himself fly away all at once.’ 

As has been shown above, some inscription writers of high poetic powers 
should also be included in this category. G. Biihler,^^ therefore, rightly remarks 
that ‘in order to arrive at certain conclusions, we must thoroughly investigate 
the language, the style and the poetical technics of single works and compare 
them with those of works whose dates have been known with certainty or with 
approximate definiteness, and of epigraphical documents, as well as with the 
canons laid down in the older manuals of poetics’. 


11 


Sanskrit and Sanskritic inscriptions have been found in 
that came into cultural contact with India, viz. Indo-China, 


all the countries 
Indonesia,^ and 


Central Asia (‘Serindia’). Sanskrit inscriptions consisting of Buddhist dhdrams 
and the well-known formula ye dharmd» also been found in Yunnan 

(China) they have, however, no relevance for our present purpose as we 
shall be concerned here with ‘Greater India’. This is a region which chiefly 
stretches from Burma to Borneo, passing through Siam (Thailand),^ former 
French Indo-China, the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, and Bali. It is, 
however, from Cambodia — the ancient Kambuja-desa, comprising modern 
Cambodia, Cochin-China, eastern Siam, and southern Laos — ^that the most 
numerous and valuable epigraphs have come down to us. They will be dealt 


with in some detail here. 

Although there are good reasons to believe that Indian culture was already 
implanted in Indo-China and Indonesia in the first and second centuries a.d., 
the earliest epigraphical record testifying to Indian presence in that area dates 


« Ep, Ind,, XIII, p. 283. 

42 Vide his paper on ‘The Indian Inscriptions and the Antiquity of Indian Artificial Poetry (trans- 
lated by V. S. Ghate, Poona) in Indian Antiquary, XLII (1913), pp. 29 ff., 137 ff,, 172 ff., 188 ff., 230 
E, 243 ff., and 249, 

43 The name Indonesia’ is used here in its cultural sense, and includes the Malay Peninsula. 

44 See L. Finot in Bulletin de VEcoU frangaise d’Extrime^Orient {BEFEO), XXV (1925), p. 447; W. 
yebenthal, Sanskrit Inscriptions from Yunnan in Monumenta Serka, XII (1947), pp. 1 ff. 
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only from the second half of the third century. It is remarkable, however, that 
the Vo-canh inscription^ (South Vietnam) composed in Sanskrit already 
adopts the kdvya style. Except for the last two lines, the whole inscription seems 
to be in verse, and we find there the use of at least two elaborate metres, vasanta- 
tilaka and iardulavikrldita. Unfortunately,, the text is mutilated to a considerable 
extent. It has not yet been decided whether it is of Brahmanical or of Buddhist 
inspiration. But, palaeographically, this inscription has distinct affinities with 
the inscriptions of Nagarjunikonda, and it seems to be contemporaneous with 
the Brahmanical inscriptions in Sanskrit discovered at the same site.^® It cannot 
be definitely concluded on the basis of this meagre evidence that the Vo- 
canh inscription is of Brahmanical inspiration, and that Sanskrit was adopted 
so early as the epigraphical language in South-East Asia because Brahmanism 
there preceded Buddhism;^’ but the fact remains that, apart from some Pra- 
krit elements in the vocabulary of the late inscriptions,^ no trace of a Prakrit 
tradition has yet been found in that area. 

SANSKRIT INSCRIPTIONS OF KAMBUJA OR CAMBODIA : KAVYA TRADITION 

Chronologically, the Sanskrit inscriptions of Kambuja-de^a range from the 
fifth to the fourteenth century. Most of these are praiastis, A few, however, con- 
tain only invocations to divinities. These inscriptions prove that Sanskrit was 
the only literary language in ancient Cambodia. It is true that the local lan- 
guage, Khmer, is used in epigraphy from the seventh century onwards. But, 

See Pridsions sur la pdiograpkie de Vinscriplkn dite de Vo-canh, in Artibus Asm, XXIV, 3/4 {Felicita- 
tion Volume presented to Professor George Coed^s, on the occasion of his seventy-fifth birthday), 1961, pp. 219 fF. 

" The Nagaijunikonda inscriptions range in date &om the time of the Satavahana king Vijaya 
Satakarm {Ep, Ind., XXXVI, p. 274), who ruled in the early years of the third century, till that of the 
Iksvaku ruler Rudrapuru§adatta {ibid., XXXIV, p. 22) whose reign covering at lezist nearly eleven 
years has to be assigned to near about the second quarter of the fourth century. Most of the large number 
of inscriptions are in Prakrit, only a few belonging to the reign of Ehuvula Santamula, who was the 
father of Rudrapurusadatta and ruled for at least about twenty-foxar years near about the close of the 
third and the early years of the fourth century, are in Sanskrit {ibid., XXXIII, p. 149; XXXIV, pp. 
19-20). One of these few, dated in the king’s eleventh regnal year, contains a stanza in the sragdhard 
metre. However, most of the records of Ehuvula and his son are in Prakrit with a few in Sanskrit influ- 
enced by Prakrit (cf, the record dated the twenty-fourth year of Ehuvula, ibid,, XXXV, pp. 12-13) as 
would befit a transitional stage when Sanskrit was just trying to assert itself in the Nagarjunikonda 
region not much earlier than the beginning of the fourth century. Even if therefore it is supposed that 
the style and language of the Vo-canh inscription were borrowed from Nagarjunikonda, then also it 
would be somewhat later; but the total absence of Prakrit in South-east Asian epigraphy seems strongly 
to suggest that the epigraphic t radidon there was indebted to that of an age when Sanskrit was the 
predominant language of inscriptions, and in South India, this was apparently later than the days of 
Ehuvula and his son. Prakrit was originaliy the language of both Buddhistic and Brahmanical inscrip- 
tions. An inscription of Ehuvula appears to be dated a.d. 333 {ibid,, XXXV, p. 6).— DCS. 

Cf. Z£s Religions brahmaniques dans Vancien Cambodge, d*aprhs Vipigraphie et Viconographie {Publications 
de PEcoUfran^aise d^Extrime-Orient, t, XUX, Paris, 1961), pp. 19-20. 

« Cf. Recherches sur le vocabulaire des inscriptions sanskrites du Cambodge in BEFEO, LII, 1 (1964), pp. 

1 £f.. Introduction, 3. 
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at the beginning, this language is quite amorphous, still in quest of vocabulary 
and syntax. The records of the eleventh century show that the Khmer lan- 
guage — enriched through its contact with Sanskrit*® — ^was at that time per- 
fectly utilizable in historical narrations; but no document has yet come down to 
us which permits us to believe that it was suitable also for poetical and philo- 
sophical compositions. Frequently, the literary portion of an inscription is in 
Sanskrit, while the material and technical portion is in Klhmer. Most of the 
inscriptions written in Khmer are but lists of donations to temples. 

One of the finest epigraphs ever composed in Cambodia— and all over 
‘Greater India’ — ^is the Phnom Bayang inscription dated a.d. 624 .® We find 
there a remarkable hymn addressed to Siva: 


Yam antaran jyotir upasate budha 
Mnittarath brahma paran jigisavah. 

Tapaihutejydvidhayo yadarpar^a 
Bhaioantyanirde^aphaldnubandhinahy 
Na kevalam tatpkalayogasanginam 
Asangindth karmaphalatyajdm api. 

Nisargasiddhair a^imddibhir gumir 
Upetam anglkrtaiaktwistaraih, 

Dhiydm atitarh vacasdm agocaram 
Andspadath yasya padam vidur budhdh. 

‘Whom (Siva) the sages, desirous of conquering the supreme [condition], the 
absolute Brahman, worship as the internal light; the practices of austerity, 
study and sacrifice, provided they are offered to Him, bring about undefinable 
results, not only for those who are [still] attached to the acquisition of the fruits 
of those works, but also for those who are completely detached and have renoun- 
ced all fruits of actions; whose status,® endowed with tenuity and other quali- 
ties which are inherent in Him, and which develop through the action of the 
energies He assumes — a status that surpasses the power of all thoughts and 
words— is known only to the sages.’® 

The description of the mountain that follows reminds us of Kalidasa. Here 
is one of the verses, unfortunately mutilated: 

On this point cf. G. Coed^, Les peuples de la pSninsule indochinoise, (Paris, 1962), p.^ 212. 

A, Barth and A. Bergaigne, Inscriptions sanskrites de Campd et du Cambodge(ISCC)i V. Cf. Les Religions 
brahmaniques, pp. 57-58; and Journal Asiatique {JA), 1967, pp. 212-13, 

The inscription relates the installation or restoration of a Sivapada (footprint of Siva, on which 
seejil, 1964, pp. 379-81). 

The translation of some passages quoted here and elsewhere is more or less free. — ^DGS, 
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Ayanca murdhnd sphutaratnamdlind 
Padam dadhano girisasya bhudharahf 

Upaiti lake bahu 

d mdnyatame hi sannatih. 

‘And this mountain, receiving upon its head, crowned with sparkling jewels, 
the foot of Girina (Siva), acquires great [glory] in the world. . . For it [elevates] 
rather than humiliates to bow down before the most illustrated.’ 

The influence of Kalidasa is manifest in the Han Chei inscription.®® For 
delineating the digvijqya of King Bhavavarman the author of this inscription 
took as his model the Ragku-digoijaya in the Ragkuvamda (Canto IV). Two of his 
verses recall unmistakably the Raghuoamia (IV. 49 and 54).®* 

Inscription (verse A. 6): 

Saratkdlabhiyd tasya pardndvrtatejasah 
Dvisdm asahyo yasyaiva pratdpo na raver api. 

‘In autumn, when he set out for expeditions, his lustre his enemies could 
never obscure, and his valour, more ardent than that of the sun, became un- 
bearable to his enemies.’ 

RagkuvamJa (IV. 49): 

Didi manddyate tejo dakdr^asydm raver api 
Tasydm eva raghoh pdndydh pratdparh na visehire, 

‘In the southern direction, the lustre of even the sun becomes dimmed; in that 
very direction the Pandyas could not stand the valour of Raghu.’ 

Inscription (verse A.7) : 

Tasya sainyaiajodhutam ujjhitdlahkjtisvapi 
Ripustriga'^dadesesu cdr^abhdvam updgatam. 

‘The dust raised by his army covered the cheeks of the womenfolk of his enemies. 
Although these were bereft of all cosmetics, the dust gathered there as powder.’ 

RaghuoamJa (IV. 54): 

RhqyotsrstavibhSsdi^dTh tena keralayositdm 
Alakesu camSsreiius ciin}apratinidhikrtah. 

‘He made the dust raised by the army a substitute for the powder in the hair 
of the Kerala ladies who gave up ornaments through fear.’ 

*»JSCC, I, A. 

“ This was first noticed by F. Kielhorn in Ep. Ind., VI (1900), p. 4, n. 1. 
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One perceives at once the marked difference between the imitation and the 
original. However, the style of these inscriptions is, in general, limpid. The em- 
bellishments {alankdras) — of both sound {sabdaY^ and sense {artha) — are used 
with restraint and moderation. The slesa^ which will be a burden of the later 
compositions, is effortless. 

With the epigraphs of Indravarman I (a.d. 877-89), kdvya in Cambodia 
becomes more artificial. Evidently, Cambodia could not escape for a long time 
from the literary tendencies that manifested themselves in India. It was again 
in the ^Angkorian' period that the longest epigraphs were composed in Cam- 
bodia. It may be pertinent to note that this grandeur and luxuriance in literary 
art coincide with similar tendencies in architecture and sculpture. Kalidasa, 
however, still inspires the poets. This is evident, for instance, in the Pre-Rup 
inscription of Rajendravarman (a.d. 961),®® which, along with the East Mebon 
inscription of a.d. 952,®’ constitutes the apogee of epigraphical kdvya in 
Cambodia. The two inscriptions contain 298 and 218 verses respectively. An idea 
of Kalidasa’s influence working on the poets of these inscriptions can be had 
from a comparative study of some of the verses of the Raghuvarhsa (e.g. IV. 14; 
IV. 25; VI. 20; VI, 22; and II, 53) and of the Pre-Rup inscription (e.g, verses 
59; 65; 164; 48; 210; and 290).®® Usually, as in this case, only some ideas or 
expressions are borrowed; but, sometimes, the authors simply imitate Kalidasa 
as in the following verse of the East Mebon inscription (verse 38) : 

Dvirephamdld iva pdrijdtam 
dhiyo munindm iva cdtmayogam^ 

Vydpdram anyan jagatdm vihdya 
drio ^ dvitlyam pratipedire yam, 

‘As swarms of bees fly to the Parijata tree, as the minds of the Yogis have no 
other function than the meditation on the Self (Atman), so the eyes of people, 
leaving aside all other occupations, were placed upon him who had no equal,’ 

Kumdra-sambhava (I. 30): 

Tam hamsamdldh saradlva gangdm 
mahausadkim naktam ivdtmabhdsah^ 

Cf. G. Coed^js, Inscriptions du Cambodge {IC), II, pp. 149-50. 

56 JC, I, pp. 73 if. 

5’ L. Finot in BEFEO, XXV (1925), pp. 309 fF. 

68 Most of these verses are quoted in BEFEO, LII, 1 (1964), p. 4, n. 1. Raghuvarhsa (VI. 22) and 
Pre-Rup (v. 47) illustrate the rule of Paiiini (Astddhydyt, VIII. 2. 14) ; rdjanvdn saurdjye. The fanciful 
etymology of the word ksatra, as given in Raghuvarhsa (II. 53) and Pre-Rup (w. 210 and 290), — ksatdt 
trdyate — goes back to the Brhaddrattyaka Upanisad (V. 13,4); it is also found in the Mahdbhdrata (VII. 
2395; XII. 1031 and 2247). 
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StMropadeiam upadeiakale 
prapedire praktanajanmavidyah. 

‘As rows of swans come to the Ganges in the autumn, as their own light comes 
at night to the great medicinal plants, so on her, came all the intellectual 
acquistitions of the former lives imparting a stable grasp in the process of her 
education.’ 

Stylistic differences exist. Thus, while in general die authors of inscriptions 
prefer the graceful vcddarbld riti, there are some texts which illustrate the other 
mode of diction, the gaudi riti, which is characterized by the use of wild alli- 
terations and of long and involved (akula) compounds.®* The style of these 
inscriptions varies also according to the matter treated. The same authors 
adopt sometimes two different styles in the course of a single composition: the 
one, simple, for the narrative portion; the other, complex and florid, for the 
panegyrical portion. All these inscriptions, however, are versified. 

It is, however, not known who composed these inscriptions. Some of the 
authors may have been pundits coming from India, but others were Cambo- 
dians. In die reign of Jayavarman VII (a.d.1181-c.1220). Queen Indradevi 
composed the inscription of Phimeanakas,*® while the princes, Suryakumara 
and Virakumara, composed those of Ta Prohm“ and Preah Khan.*® There 
is no doubt, however, that these authors were very learned. Not only do they 
refer, almost at every step, to epic and Puraigdc myths, but often they also 
utilize technical ideas following a well-established Indian tradition. Philosophy, 
grammar, politics, erotics, etc. are made to serve poetry; or rather poetry is 
made the medium of all these disciplines. Different systems of philosophy are 
often mentioned, Papini’s Aftadhy^ (called Saiva Vyakarann, in the inscriptions 
in accordance with the tradition which ascribes its revelation to Siva),*® 
Patanjali’s Mcihabhd^a, and the KdUka-vrtii are also alluded to. The invocatory 
stanzas of the inscriptions testify, moreover, to a deep knowledge of Indian 
philosophical and theological ideas. One of the inscriptions is almost entirely 
devoted to a criticism of the dualism of Nyaya and the Saiva Agamas in favour 
of Vedantic monism.®* 

It has been supposed that a Cambodian scholar came to learn the Sastras 
(scriptures) at the feet of the great Sankara (a,d. 788-820). This may not be 
true. But, from the tenth century onwards, the Vedanta greatly influenced the 

•* Cf. G. Coed^ in Melanges d’mdiamsm qffirts par sss Hives i M. Sybain LHii (Paris, 1911), pp. 214- 
15; and IC, V, p. 244. 

w/C, II, pp.l6Iff. 

« G. Coed6s in BEPEO, VI (1906), pp. 44 ff. 

aid., XU (1941), pp. 255 ff. 

" Les Religiotis brehmmgm, p. 48. 

“iW., pp. 61-62. 
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religious thought of the Cambodians. We may consider again two verses of the 
Pre-Rup inscription®® where King Rajendravarman exhorts his successors to 
protect the religious foundation, dharma,^ made by him. This foundation, it is 
said, should be regarded by them as their own, since it is the same Atman 
which in different bodies is diversely imagined (kalpita) to be the doer {kartr) 
and the enjoyer {upabhoktf). This incHviduation of the One, due to the contingent 
appositions (upadM), is secondary {bhakta)', it should be destroyed by the 
knowledge of the supreme Truth {paramartka) ‘as darkness is destroyed by 
sunlight’ : 

Atma’jfam eko bahudha vibhinne 
kartopabhoktd cayatai iartre, 

Tatas svadhmmagrahanam budhanam 
dhamem sarvesu mvardhatdth vah. 

Upadhibheddd apt kartrbhedo 
yah kalpitah kamaphaldni bhettum, 

Bhaktas sa bkedyah paramarthabuddhya 
bhdseoa. bhanor anaydndhakarah. 

‘In different bodies there is only one Atman which works and enjoys. May you, 
therefore, sages, more and more consider all religious foundations as yours 
{svadhamuCj. 

‘It is on the distinction between agents that reposes the conception according to 
which each person reaps the fruits of his own acts. This distinction, however, is 
only imagined due to the distinction of the contingent appositions. It is, there- 
fore, secondary, and it should be dispelled through the knowledge of the supreme 
Truth just as darkness is dispelled by sunlight’ 

A great variety of metres is handled with skill. It must be mentioned, how- 
ever, that the simpler metres — iloka and the group indravajrd-upendravajrd- 
upajdti — ^hold a predominant place, indicating a comparative ease of the style. 
It is rather rarely that grammatically irregular forms and unnecessary words are 
resorted to for the sake of metre. 

The vocabulary®’^ is qmte extensive. We meet with a number of words 
which are not recorded, either at all, or in the specific meanings, in the exist- 
ing dictionaries. This does not mean, however, that all these words or meanings 
were invented by tihe Cambodians. In fact, some of them have already been 

« IC, I, pp. 103-4, w. 287-88. Cf. jfA (1971), pp. 99-101. 

•< On this word see Redurches sur le vocabulmre des imcripUons sanshrites iu Cambodge in BEFEO, LII, 1 
(1964), pp. 47ff 

Cf. Recherches sur le vocabtdatre and Si^Umeuts to die same in BEFEO, LIII, 1 (1965), pp. 247-51 ; 
LV (1969), pp. 145-51. 
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traced in the unexplored parts of Sanskrit literature. With kdvya in general, 
these inscriptions share the predilection for words in -z (c.g. abhidhi=^abhidhd‘* 
lnd\), and the words in -ti (e.g. datti, radii, vyasti, etc.) and for periphrastic epi- 
thets. With one or two exceptions, the latter are impeccable. 

Last but not least, the authors of these inscriptioas were versed in the alan- 
kara-iastra. It is not possible to enumerate here all the rhetorical figures emplo- 
yed, nor would it serve any useful purpose. Poetry is not a mechanical applica- 
tion, however skilful, of the principles laid down in the alankdra-^dstra. The so- 
called ‘embellishments’ have no value of their own independently of the creative 
genius of each poet. A great modern authority has said: ‘A beautiful idea must 
appropriately incarnate itself in a beautiful expression! This defines alankdra 
and its place and function’.®® Unfortunately, judged by this criterion, these 
‘poems’ hardly deserve any admiration. They proceed more from learning 
than from innate poetic genius which blossoms forth in newer and newer 
forms [prajnd namnavonmesasdlinl pratibhd maid) and transfigures the whole world 
of ours. Hardly any freshness of imagination illumines these compositions. At 
best, some of the fancies in which their authors revel may have an intellectual 
appeal; but others are too far-fetched even for that. We have already spoken 
of ile§a. This figure, through which some of the principal figures like upamd, 
utpreksd, and vyatireko^ are worked out, is not in itself bad; on the contrary, it 
is ‘one of the techniques by which Sanskrit poets seek to achieve suggestion 
to force a larger content into their miniature mould’.™ But, in these inscriptions, 
this figure is not always as ‘unlaboured’ (aklista) as it should be. 

Nevertheless, in the absence of any other literature, the value of these com- 
positions is great indeed. They permit us at least to have a glimpse of the intel- 
lectual activities pursued in ancient Cambodia, and to see how deep the pene- 
tration of Indian culture in that country was. 

Before we close, we have to mention the inscriptions in Pali exclusively 
associated with Buddhism. Even at the earliest period, Pali Buddhism must 
have existed in Cambodia. But the only evidence that has come to light so far 
is the well-known formula ye dhammd etc. in an inscription of the eleventh 
century. Towards the end of the thirteenth century, however, Sinhalese Buddh- 
ism penetrated into Cambodia through Siam, and one of the earliest expres- 
sions of the new faith is a Pali inscription, dated a.d. ISOS.’^ Though written 
in a new language, this short inscription prolongs the tradition of the old pra- 
sasUs. Strangely enough, by its style it recalls the ‘pre-Angkorian’ inscriptions. 

“ V. Raghavan, Studies on Some Concepts of (he Ahiikara Rostra (Adyar, Madras, 1942), p. 89. 

“ Vyalireka is the representation of the upameya (the object compared) as superior to the upamana 
(the object compared with) in some particular respects. — DCS. 

™ Are Anthology of Sanskrit Court Poetry; VMydkara's SubhSfita-ratnakosa, translated by Daniel H. H. 
Ingalls, Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. XLIV (1965), General Introduction, p. 19. 

G. Coed6s in BEFEO, XXXVI (1936), pp. 14 fif. 
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The last Sanskrit inscription in Cambodia was composed in the reign of 
Jayavarmaparamesvara (a.d. 1327-?).’^ It does not show any of those signs 
of decadence that we encounter earlier in the twelfth century in Campa, 
and later in the fourteenth in Indonesia. 

CAMPA AND INDONESIA 

Next in importance to the inscriptions of Kambuja-dela are those of Campa 
(South Annam) and Indonesia. In the former country, Sanskrit occupied the 
same position as in Cambodia. In Indonesia, however, already at a compara- 
tively early period, we find literary compositions in Old Javanese. Literary 
compositions in Sanskrit, apart firom the inscriptions, are also known. All these 
are inspired by India and are based on Indian models.’® Sanskrit also exerted a 
great influence on the evolution of the Indonesian language.’* 

In Campa, the inscriptions of Bhadravarman are supposed to date from 
c. A.D. 350. Somewhat later are the inscriptions of Mulavarman in East Borneo 
(c. A.D. 400). Then come those of Purnavarman in Java (r. a.d. 450). Some 
fi:agmentary inscriptions belonging to about the sixth century a.d. have also 
been found in West Borneo; these contain mostly some Buddhist formulae. 

More important firom the literary point of view are the inscriptions belong- 
ing to the following centuries. The Sanskrit inscriptions of Campa and 
Indonesia are, however, not so rich as those of Cambodia, which remain un- 
surpassed both quantitatively and qualitatively. Moreover, their language 
has something which suggests that it reposes more on the study of lexicons and 
granunars than on a living literary practice. This has been said also of the 
Cambodian inscriptions themselves;’® but this seems to be truer still of those of 
Campa and Indonesia. And the rules of lexicon and grammar seem sometimes 
to have been studied only imperfectly, since barbarism and solecism are not 
wanting, particularly in Campa. No wonder that in the course of time Sanskrit 
dwindled into gibberish. A distinctive trait of the Sanskrit inscriptions of 
Campa is that they often adopt the campu form. 

BURMA 

In Burma, inscriptions in Pali associated with Theravada Buddhism have 
been found. But those antedating the eleventh century are only Buddhist for- 
mulae or fragments of the Pali canon. Later on, Pali is employed, along with 

ISCC, LXV; IC, IV, pp. 254-56. 

Gf. J. Gonda, Sanskrit in Indonesia (Nagpur, 1952), pp. 100 ff.; G. Hooykaas, The Old-Javanese 
Rdmaya^a, an exemplary Kdkawin as to form and content {Verhandehngen der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie 
van Wetensckappen, Afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, Deel LXV, No. 1, Amsterdam, 1958). 

Gonda, op. cit., p. 115. 

J. Wackernagel and L, Renou, Altindische Grammahk, I, Introduction ginirale (Gottingen, 1957), 
p, 18; cf. A. Barth, ZSCC, p. 5. 
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the local languageSj in narrative accounts.’® The most important Sanskrit 
inscription is the Mrohaung (Arakan) pillar inscription of Anandacandra, 
assigned to the eighth century A-d.,” which constitutes ‘a rare instance of a 
Sanskrit epigraph of the pra/asti type found in that country’’®. Though composed 
in a simple style, this inscription is not free from blemishes of grammar and 
prosody. 

SIAM (THAILAND) 

As already indicated, part of modern Siam was included in the ancient 
Kambuja-de§a. In southern Siam was situated the kingdom of Dvaravati from 
which inscriptions in Pali and Sanskrit (sixth-eighth centuries) have come down 
to us. But these short texts either relate some religious foundations or contain 
some Buddhist formulae or fragments of the Pali canon. The only texts that 
have some literary value are two Pali inscriptions belonging to the kingdom of 
Sukhodaya (fourteenth and fifteenth ceninries).™ Both are composed in the 
camps form. One of them (VI), whose prose portion is unfortunately mutilated, 
relates poetically in its metrical portion the ordination (upasampada) of a king 
who threw off the royal burden {rajabMra) in order to put on the yellow robe 
{kas^avattha) in the midst of tears of ministers, subjects, friends and relations, 
and ‘women as beautiful as celestial damsels’ [devanganabhahi sundarifu). The 
other inscription (XII), relating the installation of two footprints of Buddha, is 
practically a string of grandiloquent epithets in prose followed by four simple 
verses. 


CENTRAL ASIA 

A huge number of epigraphical documents, written in the Kharo§thi script, 
have been unearthed in Central Asia (‘Serindia’). The bulk of these texts comes 
from Niya, and dates from the third century a.d. The language used generally 
is a variety of Prakrit whose original home is supposed to be the north-western 
regions of the Indian Sub-continent. Some of these documents are composed 
in mixed Sanskrit and Prakrit. Most of them are administrative documents and 
have no literary value, A notable exception is No. 523 of the Kharosthi inscrip- 
tions,®® which contains an exhortation, couched in four different metres, against 
the hoarding of riches. The author drew his inspiration from such texts as the 
Fancaiantra, the Hitopadeia, and the Mahdbhdrata. The language is Sanskrit with 
a number of Prakritisms and grammatical errors here and there. 

’• See the Myazedi Inscriptioiu, publMied in Ef^apMa Bimmaca, I, Part I (1919); Taw SdmKo, 
The KdyS^ hucrip&ms (Rangoon, 1892). 

” E. H. Johnston in Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, XI (1943-46), pp. 358 ff. 

D. C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphy (Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1965), p. 210. 

" G. Coed£s, Recmil des InseripHons du Siam, I, Nos. VI and XII. 

•oSeejfA (1908), pp. 319-27. 
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ASSAMESE 
THE LANGUAGE 

T he State of Assam within the Union of India was known in ancient times 
as Pragjyoti§a and Kamarupa.^ The present name ‘Assam’ derives jBrom the 
name of a Sino-Tibetan tribe, the Ahoms, who came from North Burma and 
conquered eastern Assam in a.d. 1228. 

The Ahoms were referred to in the seventeenth and eighteenth century 
writings as Asam, Asam, Acam, or Acam; and their kingdom was generally 
known as Asam-, Asam-, Acam-, or Acam-rajya, even though in the royal 
epigraphs the country is called Saumara or Saumara-Kamarupa. In the nine- 
teenth century, English writers called the land Asam or Assam and its people 
Asamese or Assamese. The term asamiya universally used today to mean the 
people and their language seems to have come into vogue in the nineteenth 
century. Some scholars take the view that the word assam is derived from a-sama, 
that is, ‘unequalled’ or ‘without parallel’, to signify that the people of this 
region are unique or peerless in their many qualities. 

Bengali, Oriya, and Assamese form the easternmost group of the New Indo- 
Aryan languages, and they have a common source in Magadhi Apabhrainia, 
the principal dialect which developed for the Old Eastern Prakrit. This dialect 
spread in three directions: to the north-east, developing into Assamese; to the 
south, into Oriya; and in the area between the two, into Bengali- 

Bengali and Assamese have much in common, being written in the same 
script (except for two letters ir and corresponding to the English ‘w’ and V). 
The grammar of the two languages is also very similar. It is the pronunciation 
that makes them seem different. For instance, Assamese turns the sibilant 
(i, s, s) into the guttural unvoiced spirant like the German ‘ch’ or the Persian 
or Arabic ‘kh’. 

The Assamese vocabulary is mainly derived from Sanskrit. In spoken dialect, 
however, the original Sanskrit words are mostly replaced by tadbhaoa (words 
derived from Sanskrit) or ardha-tatsama (half-Sanskrit) words. There are a 
number of Assamese words which have their parallel formations or equivalents 
in Hindustani, Marathi, and Gujarati. There are others borrowed from Arabic 
and Persian and also from Portuguese, English, and other European languages. 
The principal non-Aryan sources are: (i) Austro- Asiatic (Khasi, of the Mon- 
Khmer family) ; (ii) Tibeto-Burman (Bodo); and (iii) Thai (Ahom). Assamese 

1 The KSlM PvrS^ (tcath century A.D.) and die Tcmira (sixteendi century a.d.) gpve a 

graphic account of the geographical limits of Ptagjyotisa or Kamarflpa. ITic earliest reference to 
Pragjyotisa is to be found in the Mahabhar(aa (c. second to fourth century A.D.), and to KSmarupa in 
the works of NSlidasa (c* fourth-fifih centuries A.D.) and the Allahabad inscription of Samudr^jupta 
(e. A.D. 335.^0). 
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is a language of the plains, being confined more or less to the valley of the 
Brahmaputra. 

The earliest reference to the Assamese language is found in the account of 
the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang who visited the region on invitation from 
Bha^karavarman, king of Kamarupa, during the first half of the seventh century 
A.D. Speaking of the kingdom of Kamarupa, Hiuen Tsang referred to its 
language as slightly differing from that of Mid-India.® This indicates that by 
the middle of the seventh century the Indo-Aryan language had filtered into 
Assam and that it differed to some extent from the Magadhi dialects then cur- 
rent in Central India. 

The history of the Assamese literature may be divided into three periods as 
follows: 

(i) Early Assamese, from the fourteenth to the end of the sixteenth century. 
This again can be divided into two sub-periods, the pre-Vaisnava 
literature and the Vaisnava renascence. 

(ii) Middle Assamese, from the seventeenth to the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

(iii) Modern Assamese, from the beginning of the nineteenth century to 
present times. 

EARLY ASSAMESE LITERATURE 

The beginnings of Assamese literature may be traced to the mystic lyrics 
known as the caryas centring round the esoteric doctrines and erotic prac- 
tices of the later Sahajayana form of Mahayana Buddhism. Written by twenty- 
three siddka-punqas (eighth to twelfth century A.D.), they belong to eastern 
India as a whole, and have been claimed as their own by Assam, Bengal, Orissa, 
and Mithiia. It is likely that some of these carjas or carya writers had something 
to do with Kamarupa, a great centre of crypto-Buddhism. 

PRE-VAISNAVA LITERATURE 

The emergence of Assamese as a distinct language is marked by the out- 
burst of a rich poetical literature based on the two' great Indian epics and the 
Puranas. The first two great poets in Assamese, Hema Sarasvati and Harivara 
Vipra, belong to the reign of King Durlabhanarayapa {c, A.D. 1300). Piah- 
Idda-caritm of Hema Sarasvali is considered to be the first literary production 
in Assamese. Here the poet has rendered in a century of verses the story of 
Prahlada and Hira^yaka^ipu firom the Vdmana Purctna. He is also the author of 
a more voluminous work, Hara-Gauri-samada, based on several Purapas. Hari- 
vara Vipra’s chief works are Lma-Kuiar Tuddha and Vabmvahanar Tuddha. Though 
derived from the Jaiminiya Mahahhmata, each of them testifies also to the imagi- 

® Cf. Thomas Watters, On Tuan Ckwang’s Travels in India, Vol. II, p. 186. 
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native genius of its poet. Kaviratna Sarasvati, another poet of the period, 
turned a small section of the Dronaparvan of the Mahdbhdrata into Assamese verse 
with adaptation. The work is entided Jayadratha-vadha. Madhava Kandali 
(r. fourteenth century a.d.) is the most distinguished poet of this period. His 
works include a translation of the Ramayana into lively and idiomatic Assamese 
verse. This period is marked by a wonderful zeal for story-telling and a develop- 
ed form of tripadi and pay at a versification. 

VAISIJtAVA RENASCENCE 

By the end of the fifteenth century there had started a great and vigorous 
renascence in Assam in the form of the neo-Vaisnava movement of Sankara 
Deva(? 1449-1568). Three poets, Mankara, Durgavara Kayastha, and Pltam- 
bara Kavi, who do not seem to have belonged to this movement, wrote mostly in 
the early part of the sixteenth century. Mankara attempted in his Behuld-Lakhin- 
dara to create a novel Puraija for the new-born cult of the serpent-goddess, 
Manasa, in a sequence of lyrics in the Assamese language. Durgavara in his 
Gtti-Ramdyai}a adapted the Rdmdyana, particularly its pathetic sections, into a 
small series of very lively lyrics in rdgas interspersed with ordinary verses. Pitam- 
bara wrote in the similar technique his Usd-pari^aya, Bhdgavata (Books I and X), 
and Candl-dkhydna. The works of these three poets differ from the contemporary 
Vaisnava writers in their form which is called Pacali or Pancali, a type very 
common in Bengal, as well as in their content which appeals more to the senses 
than to the intellect. 

Sankara Deva’s school of Vaisnavism has a monotheistic doctrine as its 
central religious tenet. It believes in the repetition mentally or through speech 
and song of the various names of Visnu-Krsna and the accounts of His divine 
sports {Ilia) as the principal way of getting to the Lord. It is, tiierefore, called 
ekasara^a mmadhmtna (the religion of complete surrender to the One). It 
enjoins the worship of this one deity, and interdicts its followers from the worship 
of any other god or goddess. The Radha-Krsna cult is not included in this system 
of Vaisriavism. This neo-Vaisnava movement brought in its ti'ail a great literary 
upheaval in Assam. The royal patronage that came from the Koch king Nara- 
narayana (1533-84) was a most significant factor so far as this literary upsurge 
was concerned. Sankara Deva and his favourite disciple and chief apostle 
Madhava Deva (1489-1596) composed a good number of songs, dramas, verse- 
narratives, and other types of literature. This period of Assamese literature 
might be called the age of one scripture, the Bhdgavata Purdnay and one god, 
Visnu-Kispa. Sankara Deva himself is said to have rendered eight out of the 
twelve books of this Purdtja into Assamese, besides guiding and inspiring other 
scholars to take up the rest of the work. His masterpiece, Klrtana-ghosd, gives 
the very quintessence of this great scripture. His Bhakti-pradlpa is a theological 
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work giving an analysis of the nature of bhakti (devotion). His Rukmiv.l-harai}a, 
HarUcoadra-upaMiyanc^ and Bali-chdana are narrative poems full of poetic flavour 
and charm. Sankara Deva’s language is endowed with the boldness of a creative 
genius. He coined the novel idiom of Brajabuli,® based on Maithili, Western 
Hindi, and Assamese, for a number of his bar-^ta^ (noble songs) and his anki- 
ya-mts (one-act plays) : PaM-prasada, Kdliya-damam, Keli-gopdla, Rukrninl-hararja, 
Pdrijdta-harana, and RSma-vijcya. These dramas, having some characteristics 
of the Sanskrit play (like the sutradhara, prarocana, nandi, etc.), differ from the 
classical art in other aspects and in general construction. 

Madhava Deva’s bar-^tas and ankiyd-nap [Arjuna-bhmjana, Cordhard, Pim- 
pard-gucuod, Bhojana-vihdmy etc.) evince an artistic skill even finer than that of 
his master. Vdtsdya- (affection towards offspring) predominates over other 
sentiments in these writings as ddsya (devotion of a servant to his master) does 
in the case of Sankara Deva’s. He ever revels in the depiction of the childhood 
frolics of Krsna, and is struck with a mystic awe that this Child Grod played all 
sorts of pranks with his foster mother Yaioda and the gopis of Vmdavana and 
even obeyed their commands. He translated Visnu Puri’s Bhcdcd-ratndvali into 
Assamese verse at the behest of his master. His other popular works are : Rdja- 
suya Tajna, Adikdi}^ Rdtndya^, etc. But Ndma-ghosd or Hdjdri-ghosd, a book of a 
thousand couplets, is his most outstanding work showing him at his best as an 
ardent devotee and yet a Vedantic thinker. 

Ananta Kandali and Rama SarasvatJ are two other great poets of Sankara 
Deva’s time. Ananta Kandali’s most popular work is Kurmra-Mrarjarisxtzt- 
ing the romantic story of Ufa and Aniruddha. He translated several books of 
the Bhdgavata and made an abridged version of the Rdm^ai}a, where, however, 

* Brajabuli is an archaic speech said to have been used by Krspa and the gopis of Vraja (Vyndavana). 
This literary medium was popular among the medieval Vai§9avite poets of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, 
‘It is difficult to guess why iSahk^a Deva made a departure from the popular language of his poems 
and chose Brajabuli for his devotional lyrics and plays. The reason may be that Brajabuli as a language 
had less use of compound consonants, a preponderance of vowels, an alliterative fineness of texture, and 
a subtlety of implication, and these phonetic and other traits may be said to have made it a more flexible 
medium for lyric compositions. In addition to this flexibility, some element of sacredness was associated 
with this artificial language, as it was traditionally considered to be the hallowed language of Vraja. 
This archaic language with a deep tone and feeling was employed to “meet requirements which do not 
arise in ordinary ^eech’% and it immensely succeeded in interpreting the Vaisriavite renaissance. 
iSankara Deva was our first great poet to use this artificial language, and superb was the use he made 
of it in his bar~gitas and ankiya-nals. The Buddhist caxyapadas may be said to have served for structural 
models of these bar’-^tas*^ Vide Birinchi Kumar Barua, History of Assamese Literature^ p. 30. 

^ These bar-gtta lyrics were something new in the field of poetry which Sankara Deva introduced 
into Assamese. They are essentially devotional poems, sometimes ecstatic in an abandon of faith, some- 
times contemplative and reflective, at times exhortatory and seeking to create a distaste for the world 
with a love of God. These are still very popular, being frequently sung. The deha-vicarar gttas or ‘songs 
of the transitoriness of the body* form another series of poems composed by Sankara Deva, correspond- 
ing to the deka-tattoer gita poems of Bengali, which, although not lofly in sentiment or poetry, seek to 
create among the masses the feeling of other-worldliness and devotion to God. — ^Editor. 
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he plagiarized the work of Madhava Kandali to a great extent. He has several 
other poetical works to his credit, namely, Mahiravar}a-vadha, Hari-Hara-yuddha, 
Vrtrasura-vadha, Bharata-Sdvitn, a.-a.6Ljlva-stuti. Rama Sarasvati is a prolific writer 
on the Mahdbhdrata topics taken mainly firom the Vanaparvan. He writes with 
vigour but goes to exaggerated lengths in his few vadha-kdvyas with fabricated 
stories of the killing of demons by the Parkdavas. He had good followers like 
Sagarakhari, author of Khatdsura-vadha. Rama Sarasvati made an Assa- 
mese version of the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva, He is responsible for one book of 
genial humour, Bhima-carita, with the story of Lord Siva as a farmer and 
Bhima as the farmer’s servant. A similarly amusing poem is Kcaykhovd which 
invokes the figure of a nursery bogey in order to enlarge on the subject of the 
former incarnations of Krs^ia. Written by Sridhara Kandali, author of 
Gkunucd-ydtrd, it retains its popularity in Assam even today. Other talents, 
besides Sankara Deva and Ananta Kandali, who concentrated upon the 
Bhdgaoata Purdi^a, are: Aniruddha Kayastha (sections of Books IV and V), 
Gopalacarana Dvija (Book III), KeSavacarai^a (Books VII and IX), Ratna- 
kara Mi^ra (sections of Book V), and others. The Bhagavad-Gltd was first ren- 
dered into Assamese verse by Govinda Mi^ra. The rendering is lucid, chiselled, 
and forceful. The Harivathia found very good adapters in Gop^acarana Dvija 
(sixteenth century) and Bhavananda Miira (sixteenth century), the latter 
deviating considerably firom the original. Kainsm Kayastha’s well-known 
translation of the Mahdbhdrata is faithful to a large extent to the original. Kala- 
pacandra, Rama Sarasvad’s son, wrote a verse-romance called Radhd-ca/rita, 
besides translating a portion of the fourth book of the Bhdgavata. Rddhd-carita 
is a unique work in the Assamese Vaisnava literature so far as its depiction of 
the love of Radha and Krs^a is concemd. The period witnessed also the pro- 
duction of a few valuable non-religious works in verse like Vakula Kayastha’s 
Kitdvat-manjari {c. 1434), a work on arithmetic, book-keeping, and land survey. 

MIDDLE ASSAMESE LITERATURE 

The bulk of the literary productions of the Middle Assamese period is mostly 
in the nature of translations, adaptations, or compilations and in the main it 
is religious. Writers like Gopinatha Pathaka (early seventeenth century), 
Damodara Dasa, Laksminatha Dvija, and Prthurama Dvija translated 
portions of the Mahdbhdrata into Assamese verse, while Hrdayananda Kayastha 
and other minor poets dealt with portions of the Ramdyai^a. The Puraj^as 
attracted numerous versifiers. Among works of translation and adaptation from 
the Puratias may be mentioned: Vippi Burdiju by Bhagavata Mi^ra® (seventeenth 
century), Brhmndradiya Burdryi by Bhuvanesvara Vacaspati Mi^ra (early eight- 
eenth century), Dharma Burdr}a by Kavicandra Dvija (eighteenth century), 

» Bhagavata Milra has also rendered the Sdttvata Tantra into Assamese verse. 
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Brahmvaivarta Purdr^a by Balarama Dvija (eighteenth century) and Durgdvara 
Dvija (eighteenth century), Mdrkandeya Purdna [Candl-dkhydna) by RaAganatha 
Cakravarti (seventeenth century) and Rucinatha Kandali (eighteenth cen- 
tury), Hanvathsa by Vidyacandra BhattScarya (eighteenth century). Nitya- 
nanda Kayastha (seventeenth century) and others worked on the Bhdgavata 
Purdria. 

There are several verse-romances in the Middle Assamese literature, for 
instance, Rama Dvija’s Mrgdoati-canta, Dina Dvijavara’s Mddhava-Srdocand- 
updkhydm, and the anonymous Madhwndlati. The influence of North Indian 
poets like Kutuban and Manjhan is to be marked in the growth of this class of 
literatmre. The wandering minstrel Kaviraja Suryavipra’s {c. 1616) Siydl-gosdih 
is a unique piece of metrical work. Ramananda Dvija’s Mahdmoha-kdvya is a 
poem based on Krspa Misra’s famous play, Prdbodka-candrodaya. The Hitopa- 
desa and the Dvdtrmsat-puttalikd were retold in Assamese by Rama Mi^ra who, 
curiously enough, gives interesting topical accounts of difierent temples and 
holy spots of Vrndavana in his Vjnddvana-carita. 

Bar-gita lyrics of Sankara Deva and Madhava Deva were imitated by the 
numerous mahanias (pontiflTs) oisattras (Vais^avite monasteries). Some of these 
writers like Gopala Deva, Aniruddha, Srirama, Yadumani, and Ramananda 
attained some distinction in the line. These ekasararja Krspaite lyrics were sup- 
plemented in the early eighteenth century by Sakta and Radha-Krsnaite songs, 
written by the Ahom kings, Rudra Siiiiha (1696-1714) and Siva Sirhha 
(1714-44), and other poets of their reign. Notable among them is Ramanara- 
yapa Kaviraja Cakravarti who translated the Gltagovinda, the Krs^-janma- 
khanda of the Brakmavaivaita Purdr}a, and the episode of Sahkhacuda and Tulasi 
from the Prakrti-khanda of the same Purdna, and wrote Sakuntald-kdvya which 
includes the small verse-romance of Candraketu and Kamakala. The Togini 
Tantra was partially translated by a royal officer, Ramacandra Barpatra. Ananta 
Acarya, taking inspiration from Sankara’s famous Sakta hymn to the Mother 
Goddess, wrote in Assamese verse Ananda-lahari. It may be mentioned in this 
connexion that Ananta Acarya was assigned by King Siva Siihha to render 
tire Ananda-lahari into Assamese.® Besides Rucinatha Kandali’s translation, there 
is another Assamese version of the Ca^di-dkhydna by Madhusudana Mifra. The 
cult of Manasa was celebrated in Narayana Deva’s Padmd Parana. Many pontiffs 
of the Vaisnava sattras composed dramas in the style of Sankara Deva and 
Madhava Deva. Some of these have real merit and are staged in the country- 
side even today. 

• Hie Ahom court encouraged the production of literature on sexology and erotics and consequently 
several Sanskrit texts dealing with kSma-iSsira (the science of erotics) were translated into Assamese. 
KaviSekhara BhattScSiya compiled a treatise on erotics in verse for the enlightenment and entertain- 
ment of Prince CSru Siiijha, son of King Rajefvara Siihha (1751-69). 
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The vogue of writing carita-puthis (biographies) in verse was started by 
Daityari Thakur,^ Bhusana Dvija, Vaikunthanatha Dvija, and Ramananda 
Dvija (seventeenth century). All of them gave accounts of the lives of Vaisnava 
masters like Sankara Deva and Madhava Deva, and the vogue was kept up 
by later writers. Rama Raya (seventeenth century) and Nilakantha Dasa 
(eighteenth century) wrote biographies of Damodara Deva (1488-1598), a 
follower of Sankara Deva, who later broke away from his camp. These carita- 
puthis are important also as documents of the contemporary religious and 
social life of Assam. Vaihidvalls constitute another type of historical writing. 
They usually record the history of noble families and are significant reflections 
of the social and political conditions of the land. Suryakhari Daivajna’s 
metrical chronicle, Darang Raja-^vamJavall^ composed during the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, gives accounts of the kings of Gooch Behar and 
Darang. Two later writers, Vishweshwar Vaidyadhip {Belimdrar Buranji, 
probably composed between 1838 and 1846) and Dutiram Hazarika {Kali 
Bhdrata^ 1862), rendered into verse the annals of the fall of the Ahom 
kingdom.® 


EARLY PROSE 

The first specimens of Assamese prose, which has built a firm tradition for 
itself, are to be found in the Brajabuli idiom of the dramas of Sankara Deva and 
Madhava Deva. Vaikunthanatha Bhagavata Bhattacarya (c. 1558-1638), 
popularly known as Bhatta Deva, utilized the artificial diction and syntax of 
the old poets in his mature prose translations of the Bhagavata Purdna 
{Bhdgavata-kathd) and the Bhagavad-Gitd (GUd-kathd),^^ About the same time 
Gopalacaraija Dvija, a poet of some note, rendered Sankara Deva’s Sanskrit 
treatise on bhakti^ Bhakti-ratndkaray into very elegant Assamese prose Another 
noteworthy prose work of tliis period is the Padma Purdna : Kriya-yoga-sdra 
(1618, author unknown). Other old religious books in prose of following 
centuries include Sdttvata Tantra of Krsnananda, Kathd-ghosd (1715) of 
Parasurama, and Kathd Rdmdyav.a {c. 1758) of Raghunatha Mahanta.^^ 

But we come nearer the prose of everyday life in the biographies of the 

’ Daityari T^akur has another work to his credit called J^fstmha-yatrd, 

® Hemchandra Goswami edited and published this work. 

® Another milestone in the development of the Middle Assamese literature of antiquarian interest 
was reached by several historical ballads. A most important of the kind is Barphukamr Gita, It narrates 
the events centring round Badancandra Barphukan, an Ahom viceroy at Gauhati. It closely follows 
actual events and is ‘remarkable for its dramatic interest, descriptive quality, vivid characterization and 
racy humoxir’ (Vide E. A. Gait, A History of Assam, p. 284). Bakhararbarar Gita and Padum Kwdrir Gita 
are two other very popular historical ballads composed during the period under review. 

He has ’to 'his credit two'^manuals ^on bkaki cult. They are, Sara^-sangraha and Prasanga-mdla 
dealing with the procedure of Vaisnavite diksa and various forms of devotional services. 

He has to his credit two more long metrical compositions, iSantrufijaya and Adbhuta Rdmdyaija, 
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Vaisnav a saints, known as katha-guru-caritas, and the chronicles of the Ahom 
kings called buranjis.^ Both these types of prose literature seem to have an 
unbroken history at least from about the last two decades of the seventeenth 
century. Purav.1 Asam-buranji^ Asam-buranji^^ and Kathd-gim-caritc^ provide 
very early and notable examples of the carita and buranji prose, both in 
literary excellence and able treatment of the subject-matter. This type of writings 
continued till the beginning of the nineteenth century when Maniram Dewan 
Barua (the 1857 martyr), Kasinath Phukan, and Harakanta Barua compiled 
their histories of Assam. Buranjis represent a remarkable chapter in Assamese 
literature. They also supply interesting information about the political, social, 
and cultural history of Assam from the thirteenth to the early nineteenth 
century. The language in which they have been composed is direct and 
lucid. 

The services of the new prose were utilized for works on some useful arts 
also. Mention might be made in this connexion of Sukumara Barkath’s Hasti- 
miyartiaod}-^ (1734), a beautifuUy illustrated treatise on elephantology based on a 
Sanskrit text [Gajmdra-dnMmarji by Sambhunatha) ; the anonymous Ghodd- 
niddndP on medicine for horses; Kaviraja Cakravarti’s Bhdsvati on astronomy 
(based on the Sanskrit text SUiya-siddkdntd)', and Ka^inatha’s Ankar Aryd on 
arithmetic. Another notable prose work of this period is a gloss on Subhahkara 
Kavi’s Hasta-muktdvali, a work on dance technique. It is an elegant rendering 
of the original Sanskrit text into suitable Assamese prose.“ 

^ The buranjts were at first written in ori^al Ahom, the language of the rulers. Later the Ahoms 
gradually became Assamese-speakers, and the burafljis came to be composed into Assamese from the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

i«Ed. Hemchandra Goswami (1922). 

Ed. Suryakumar Bhuyan (1945), The burafijis are numerous but only a few others have come 
to light so far : Deodhanf Asam-burafljt (1932), Tungakhungiya-burafljt (1932), Kachari^buraftjl (1936), 
Pdd^ah’-buraHjt, etc. 

“Ed. Upendrachandra Lekharu (1952). 

“ The Publication Board, Assam, has recently (1976) brought out Sukumara Barkath’s now 
fragmentary Hastv-vidydrrfdwa with photographic reproduction of the text and paintings of the 
extant folios in a costly volume. 

“ The Government of Assam has published a printed edition of this valuable treatise in 1932 under 
the editorship of Tarinicharan Bhattacharyya. 

Quite a mass of literature (in both prose and verse) known as the mantrorputhiSf of unknown 
authorship, is found in Middle Assamese. The earliest of the mantras or magic incantations show eviden- 
ces of Buddhistic impact and therefore must go back to the period before A.D. 1500. The mantra-puthis 
contain magical formulae to cure snakebite, to scare away devils and evil spirits, to cure various kinds 
of diseases, to succeed in love-making and other erotic affairs, to protect the fields from the evil eye, to 
ensure good harvest, and so on. An idea of the range and variety of the mantra literature can be had 
from the following few titles: Sdpar-dhararit-mantra, Karati-mantra, Sarvadhdk-mantra, Mohmi'^mantra, Kama- 
raina-mantra, Bhutar-mantra, Khetra-mantrat etc. Strictly peaking, these mantra-puHhis have no literary 
merit but they are significant in another respect. ‘These manfrof,’ as E.A. Gait writes in his A History 
of Assam (p. 282), ‘are interesting and important as documents of social history, folk-beliefr and super- 
stitions.’ — ^Editor. 
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MODERN ASSAMESE UTERATURE 

For a quarter of a century after the annexation of Assam to British territory 
by the Treaty of Yandabo (1826) between the British and the Burmese, the land 
was a veritable valley of the shadow of death. Assamese was replaced by Bengali 
in schools and courts in 1836. But the feeling of pride in one’s own language 
could not be extinguished and it began to assert itself by the middle of the 
century. The American Baptist missionaries who came to Assam gave fresh 
vigour to this awakening by publishing books in, and on, Assamese, like Kasi- 
nath Phukan’s (P1810-80) History of Assam (1844), Rev. Nathan Brown’s 
Grammatical Notices of the Assamese Language (1848), and Rev. Miles Bronson’s 
Assamese-English Dictionary (1867). Already in 1813, die English missionaries at 
Serampore in Bengal had brought out the Bible in Assamese, which was the 
first Assamese book in print. W. Robinson, an English missionary, brought out 
in 1839 A Grammar of the Assamese Language. It was a book of Assamese grammar 
in English and the first of its kind. The Baptists from the United States of 
America established the first printing press in Assam in 1836 and started the 
monthly, Arurjodaya, in 1846. ITiis journal was the first of its kind in Assamese 
and was mainly responsible for introducing a modern tone and outlook into 
the language. It was principally through the efforts of Anandaram Dhekiya] 
Phukan (1829-96) and the American missionaries that Assamese was restored 
to its former official prestige in 1872. A literary revival now started. 

The first great figure in modem Assamese literature is Hemchandra Barua 
(1835-96) who set the standards for modem Assamese language through his 
grammar, Asanuya Vyakarana (1895), and his Anglo-Assamese dictionary, Hema- 
kosa (1900). He tried to remove social evils through the satirical essay, Bafdre 
Rahgcahg Bhitare KovShhaturi (1861), which could also be called a novelette, 
and the playlet, Kardya-kirtana (1861). Gunabhiram Baraa (1837-95) is the first 
historian and biographer in modern Assamese literature. His historical piece, 
Asam-buranji (1884) and his biography of Dhekiyal Phukan published in 1880 
are both remarkable books. His Rdma-ncwaml (1857) might be called the first 
modem tragic drama in the Assamese language. 

POETRY 

In the field of poetry Ramakanta Chaudhuri (1846-89) and Bholanath Das 
(1858-1929) were the first to adopt blank verse for their kavyas^ Abhimanyu-vadha 
(1875) scoASita-harar^a (1888) respectively. But the most significant phenomenon 
in the history of modem Assamese literature is the appearance of Lakshminath 
Bezbarua (1868-1938) on the literary scene. He is by far the most outstanding 
figure in modern Assamese literature. He together with his friends, Chandra- 
kumar Agarwala (1867-1938) and Hemchandra Gk»swami (1872-1928), started 
a new monthly, the Jonald, in 1889, which played a vital role in providing 
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some novel features to Assamese poetry. The delicate flavour of early nineteenth 
century English romanticism was infused into Assamese poetry by these three 
stalwarts. Poetry became more subjective and secular, and achieved a very 
wide range. The collection of Bezbarua’s poems is entitled Kadamkali (1913). 
The most endearing quality in his other writings— drama, farce, essay, short 
story, and novel— is the depiction of essentially Assamese character. Bezbarua 
brought Hemchandra Barua’s style to perfection and made it a suitable vehicle 
for the various forms of modern Assamese literature. Hemchandra also greatly 
influenced him in his social, political, and literary satire. Ghandrakumar 
Agarwala struck a highly idealistic note in his poems, now included in PraUmd 
(1914) and Vii^a-varagl (1923). Hemchandra Goswanai is the first Assamese 
writer of sonnets, although in later years he devoted himself to a fruitful schol- 
arly study of the country’s antiquity. His collected poems were brought out in 
the form of a book entitled Phular Cdki (1907). Kamalakanta Bhattacharya 
(1853-1936) brought into his rough-hewn verses and virile prose a keenly patrio- 
tic and intellectual quality. Cintamla (1890) and Cintatarangii}i (1933) are two 
important collections of his poems. Padmanath Gohain Barua (1871-1946), who 
successfully explored the possibilities of writing history in the forms of drama 
and fiction, was an effective poet too. His Phular Cdnekl is a collection of nature 
lyrics. Jurarji (1900) is another collection of his lyrics. He attempted an epic 
narrative in blank verse in Lila (1901). This was written on the death ofhis wife, 
but not in the style of an elegy. He had his own distinctive prose style also. 
Hiteswar Barbarua (1876-1939) is a narrative poet of great note. Kamatapura 
Dhvarhsa (1912) is one ofhis beautiful kavyas. He has to his credit two collections 
of sonnets, Malac (1918) and Cakido (1922). The lyricist Durgeswar Sarma (1885- 
1961) excels in his homely poetic diction. His poems have been published in 
two collections, Anjali (1910) and Mvedana (1920). 

The new writers of the twentieth century mainly tried to be faithful to the 
ideals of the Jondkl. Bezbarua’s monthly, the Bdhi (1909-45), was also one of the 
main instruments in introducing and shaping new literaiy' talents. Raghunath 
Ghaudhari (1879-1968) sang of the religion of nature in his bird poems {Sadart, 
1910; Ketekx, 1918; DaMkatard, 1931) which are of rare artistic perfection. 
Ambikagiri Ray Ghaudhuri’s (1885-1967) poems are characterized in their 
various phases by a mystic note of love, a strong sense of the vigour of life, and 
an intense patriotism. His Tumi (1915) is a symbolic kdvja full of music and 
melody. A brooding melancholy and a romantic morbidity pervade the fine 
lyrics and prose-poems {kathd-kavitd) of Jatindranath Dowerah (1892-1964) 
whose sensitive mind has imbibed the poetic beauties of different ages and 
climes only to recreate them in a new light. His Omar-tirtha (1926) is an inter- 
pretation of Omar Khayyam and his Milanar Sura (1960) that of Hafiz. The 
lyrics of Suryakumar Bhuyan (Mirmdli, 1918), Ratnakanta Barkakati 0evdli, 
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1932), Lakshminath Phukan {Sonali Sapan, 1961), Sailadhar Rajkhowa 
(Mijara), Nalinibala Devi {Sandhiyar Sura^ 1928), and Dharmeswari Devi {Pkular 
Sarai, 1929) have distinctive characteristics of form and content. The twenties 
and thirties witnessed a group of poets in Dimbeswar Neog {Indradham, 1930), 
Binandachandra Barua {Sankhadhvani, 1925), Atulchandra Hazarika {Panca- 
jarya, 1931), and Daibachandra Talukdar {Prema-pata). Devakanta Barua (b. 
1914), possibly the best poet of the thirties and mid-forties, infused a new ques- 
tioning vigour and thought-content into love poetry {Sagara Dekhicha, 1945), 
while Ganeshchandra Gogoi (1907-38) evinces a keen sensitiveness and melan- 
choly ih his love lyrics {Svapna-bhanga, 1934). Mention may be made of a 
few other poets of distinction belonging to the first half of this century: 
Chandradhar Barua (Ranjana), Padmadhar Chaliha (Gita-lahari, 1921), 
Nilamani Phukan {Monad, 1943), Dandinath Kalita {Bakurupt, 1926), Umes- 
chandra Chaudhari {Manddkini), Kamaleswar Chaliha [Chanditd, 1941), 
Prasannalal Chaudhuri {Agnimantra, 1952), and Anandachandra Barua 
{Papadi). 

The Second World War radically disturbed life in Assam and virtually 
atrophied all literary efitort. Publications became rare and the periodicals, 
which maintained some semblance of lifej dwindled. There was furthermore a 
startling break fi:om past ideals and existing literary conventions when books 
and periodicals began to reappear. Influences from far and near came to bear 
conflictingly upon the thin lingering current of literature. Psycho-analysis had 
already appeared in the novel and short story. But the change has particularly 
been felt in poetsry where experiments have been carried out boldly and often 
successfully. A host of poets like Hem Barua, Amulya Barua, Navakanta Barua, 
Hari Barkakati, Mahendra Bora, Nilamani Phukan (Junior), Dinesh Goswami, 
Keshab Mahanta, Nirmalprabha Bardalai, Amalendu Guha, Homen Bargo- 
hain, Biren Bhattacharya, Ram Gogoi, and Abdul Malik have sought inspiration 
from many widely different sources — from Rabindranath Tagore and Jiva- 
nananda Das at the one end to Sigmund Freud, Carl Gustave Jung, Alfred 
Adler, T. S. Eliot, the Japanese and Arabic poets, and the French symbolist 
poetry at the other. 


DRAMA 

The earliest dramas of modem Assamese are Rdma-navami (1857) of Guna- 
bhiram Barua (1837-95) and Kanlya-kirtam (1861) of Hemchandra Barua 
(1835-96). These dramas introduced the tradition of socio-realistic type of 
plays in the Assamese language. Padmanath Gohain Barua (1871-1946) was a 
powerful dramatist writing on historical themes. His dramas, Jayamatt (1900), 
Gadadhara (1907), Sadham (1911), and LdcU Barphukan (1915) are based on Ahom 
history. Of his three farces, Gaobu4d (1899), fepn Tdmuli (1909), and BhUtaMe 
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Bkrama (1924), the first is the best; it gives a realistic view of an aspect of British 
administration in the last decade of the nineteenth century. It is a play with a 
definite purpose and resembles Dinabandhu Mitra’s (1829-74) Bengali drama 
Mia Darpana (1860) to some extent. LakshminathBezbarua’s plays on historical 
themes, namely, Cakradiwaja Sithha, Jayamatl Kuvdri, zxABelimdr (all written be- 
tween 1914 and 1916), and his farces, Litikai{l^%), Nomal (1913), Pacanl (1923), 
and Cikarpati Mkarpati (1913) are some of the gems in the domain of modern 
Assamese drama. Benudhar Rajkhowa (1872-1955), writer of Candra-sambhava- 
kdvya, was also a leading dramatist. Some of his plays-nsocial, romantic, and 
mythological — are: Tini Ghai^i, Seuti Kirai}a (1894), Duryodhanar Umbhanga 
(1903), and Daha-yajna (1908). His most important work is, however, Asamiyd 
Khai!.^ Vakya-kosa, a dictionary of Assamese phrases and idioms. Among the 
early mythological plays, Durgaprasad Majumdar Barua’s Gutu-daksi0 (1903) 
and Vrsaketu deserve mention. His Mahan (1893), a socio-realistic drama, has 
exposed the vices of the administration of the tea-gardens leased by the Euro- 
pean managers. 

Atulchandra Hazarika (b. 1906) is a very prolific and celebrated writer in 
the field. Chief among his historical and mythological plays are: Chatrapati Sivdjl 
(1927), hfarakasura (1930), Beula (1933), KanaujKuvdn (1933), Kurulqetra (1936), 
Ramacemdra (1937), Ruhni^i-hararja (1949), and Virmgand (1952). Jyotiprasad 
Agarwala (1903-51) in his mythological JTMPari (1924) and historico-social 
Kdrengar Ligiri (1934) attained to a high degree of technical and artistic per- 
fection. Chandradhar Barua’s (1874-1961) Meghandda-vadha (1905), Tilottamdr 
sambhava (1924), and BAi^ffl-^ariAy5;-Durgeswar Sarma’s Pdrtha-pardjaya (1909), 
and Bdli-vadha (1912) ; Kamalananda Bhattacharya’s Avasdna and Mdga Kuvdr 
(1935); Daibachandra Talukdar’s Asam-pratibhd (1924), Vamuiil Kuvdr 
(1929), and Bhdskarassarmd (1952); Sailadhar Rajkhowa’s Vidydpati (1918) and 
Pratdpasimha (1926); and Dandinath Kalita’s Agra-pariksd (1937) also deserve 
special mention. Mitradev Mahanta’s Viyd-vipanyaya (1924) and Kukurika^dr 
Athmhgcdd (1927), Indreswar Barthakur’s Srwatsa-Cintd (1927), Nakulchandra 
Bhuyan’s Badan Barphukan (1927) and Candrakdnta Sirhka (1931), Prasannalal 
Chaudhuri’s Mldmbara, and a number of other dramas provided good food to 
the amateur theatres of Assam. 

Assam does not yet have a professional theatre. Though there is an impre- 
cedented zeal for writing plays among younger writers, the drama is still lagging 
behind. The mythological dramas of the past are steadily being forgotten. 
Historical plays also seem to be going out of fashion, as the old chauvinism that 
ran high during the Indian nationalist movement is now on the decline. Never- 
theless, such personalities as Lachit Barphukan (who fought successfully against 
the Moguls at Gauhati), Maniram Dewan (1857 martyr), Tikendrajit 
(fighter against the British in Manipur), and Kushal Kowar (1942 martyr) 
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still attract playwrights.^® Social themes and the one-act jform seem to 
be the order of the day. Some of the social plays of the post-Independence 
period are: Sarbeswar Ghakrabarti’s Kankai}a (1956), Prabin Phukan’s Viha- 
rupa (1961), Satyaprasad 'Qaxvi&h Jyoti-^ekhd (1958), Nagen Sanaa’s Ulkar Jui 
(1961), Sarada Bardalai’s Pahild Tdrikh (1956), Anil Ghaudhuri’s Prativdda 
(1953), and Girish Ghaudhuri’s Mmdbdjdr (1958). ‘Vi^a’ Barua’s Ebeldr Xdt 
and Pravin Phukan’s Tritaranga (a collection of three plays) are successful 
experiments in the field of one-act play in Assamese. Bhaben Saikia, Kiran 
Sarma, Mahendra Bora, and others have distinguished themselves in the geme. 
Assam, anyway, has yet to have an outstanding dramatist. In recent years 
attempts at drama of the Absurd have been made, and Arun Sarma has made 
several experiments in that line. 

NOVEL AND SHORT STORY 

The Assamese);novel shows a slow but steady growth. It was Padmanath 
Gohain Barua to whom goes the credit of successfully exploring the fields of 
historical fiction. His novels, Lahari (1890) and Bhdmmati (1893), have been 
written in the background of the Ahom history. Rajanikanta Bardalai (1867- 
1939) emulated Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832) and Bankim Ghandra Ghatteqee 
(1838-94) in his historical and romantic novels: Miri-jlyan (1895), Mammati 
(1900), Rahdai Ligiri (1900), Danduvd Droha (1909), Rangel (1925), Mmala 
Bhakat (1926), and Tdmresvari Mandira (1936). Lakshminath Bezbarua’s histo- 
rical novel Padum Kuodri (1905) also deserves mention. Dandinath Kalita 
(1890-1950) and Daibachandra Talukdar (1900-1970) are two celebrated 
novelists after Padmanath Gohain Barua, Rajanikanta Bardalai) and Lakshmi- 
nath Bezbarua with whom, it may be said, the novel in the modern sense began. 
Kalita has a number of novels to his credit: Sddhand (1938), Aviskdra (1950), 
Pcakaya (1950), and Gatfarviplcaia (1951). Of Talukdar’s novels, the following 
are important: Agneya^n (1924), Vidrohi (1939), and Adariapltha. Among other 
notable novels, the following may be mentioned: Jlvanar Bdtai (1945) of ‘Vina’ 
Barua (Birinchikumar Barua), Cdknaiyd (1954) of Radhikamohan Goswami, 
Kapill-panyd Sddhu (1954) ofNavakantaBarua, Kecd PdtarKapani ofPrafulladatta 
Goswami, Herovd Svarga (1952) of Mohammed Piar, Jivamr Tini Adhydya of 
Adyanath Sarma, Soiidr Ndngal of Ghandrakanta Gogoi, Sangrdma of Dinanath 
Sarma, Ddvar Am Ndi (1955) of Jogesh Das, Sumjwukhir Svapna (1960) and 
Rnpatirthar Tdtri (1963) of Abdul MaUk, Eyeto Jivana (1962) of Hitesh Deka, 
Kono Khed Mdi (1963) of Padma Barkakati, Smji Pdtar Kafdni (1958) of ‘Rasna’ 
Barua (Birinchikumar Barua), lydmngam (1960) of Birendrakumar Bhatta- 

“ Pravia Phukaa (£*it Barphukan, 1948j Manama Devon, 1948), AtulHazarika {ftkmdredit, 1959), 
and SiirendranatJi Saikia {Kuiakt Kovar^ 1949). Some other dramas depicting historical situations 
and personalities are: Jyotiprasad Agarwala’s Labkitd (1948), Ghandralmuta Phukan's PiyaLi Fhukan 
(1948), Phani Sarma’s Bhogjara (1957), Abdul Malik’s Rdja^ohi (1958), etc. 
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chsxydi, Meghamalldra of Ghandraprasad Saikia, AnamiNdginl (1963) of 

TCan^sTi Sarma, and Subaid (1963) of Homen Bargohain. Premnarayan Datta 
built for himself a tradition in the field of the detective novel. Mention may 
be made of his Din^kdit (1947) and Rdmtdngon (1950). 

The present century has been most fruitful in the field of the short story. 
It should be mentioned in^this connexion that"] Lakshminath Bezbarua was 
the first conscious artist to raise the short story to the status of a distinct literary 
art in Assamese. Bezbarua’s short stories have been collected in three inde- 
pendent volumes: Surabhi (1909), Sddhu-kathdr KuM (1912), ^xAJonabin (1913). 
He invented a new literary form ‘half-way’ between the short story and essay. 
One of the most delightful specimens of this particular type is Krpdvar Barbanidr 
Kdkatar Topold (1904). The character of Kripabar Barbarua is a prototype of 
Sir Roger de Coverley and Dean Swift. Saratchandra Goswami (1886-1945) 
was another leading figure in this field. His collections of short stories are 
Galpdnjali (1914), Maynd (1920), Vdjikara (1930), a.ndi Paridarsana (1956). The 
thirties produced a host of very good story-writers. Mahichandra Bora and 
Haliram Deka wrote stories in a vein of satire and humour. Abhaya, Kerdnir 
Kapdla, Vkilar Apad^ Toga Am Viyoga, Asdre Khalu Samdre, Jaya-pardjaya, 
Ldbha-lokcdn, etc. are some of the stories of Mahichandra Bora, well known 
for their oblique approach. Some of the stories of Haliram Deka are Photo- 
grapher, Sahaja Samddhdna, Pardjaya, and Re Bare Bhdi. “Viijia.’ Barua {Pata- 
parivartana, 1948), Rama Das {Sreftha Galpa), Trailokyanath Goswami {Mari- 
cikd), Dinanath Sarma {Diddl, 1952) are a few other notables in the field. 
Lakshmidhar Sarma’s stories, collected in Vyarthatdr Dana (1938), show depth of 
insight combined with a rare facile expression. After the Second World War, 
the short story has taken a new direction. Abdul Malik {Paraimat^i, 1946) is a 
very popular post-War story-writer because of his sympathy for the have-nots 
and an easy flow of language. A number of writers also have come to the fore- 
firont bringing with them a new outlook on life, new modes of expression, and a 
subtle and sometimes complex style. Some of these story-writers are: Lakshmi- 
nath Phukan {Tdipisfar Jivana), Jogesh Das {Maddrar Vedand, 1963), Homen 
Bargohain {Prema Am Mjtyur Kdrar}e, 1958), Saurabh Chaliha {Aidnta Electron, 
1962), Mahin Bora {Kathanwcai Ghat, 1961), and Nirod Chaudhuri {Ange Ange 
Sobhd). Writers like Bhaben Saikia {Prahan, 1963) and Laks h minandan Bora 
(Drftirupa, 1958) have made a definite mark with their depiction of the intensity 
of life and their characteristic style. Among other writers, mention may be 
made of Birendrakumar Bhattacharya, Rohinikumar Kakati, Ghandraprasad 
Saikia, Mamani Goswami, Anima Bharali, and Priti Barua. 

OTHER DOMAINS OF ASSAMESE LITERATURE 
In the field of critical literature Lakshminath Bezbarua’s Sahkara Deva 
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(1912) is a pioneering work. Though it was primarily a biographical treatise, 
it gave also a literary assessment of the works of the great Vais^ava saint. 
Padmanath Gohain Barua, reputed stylist in prose, devoted himself to reli- 
gious subjects in later life. His i^n Kr^ (1930), evidently influenced by 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s Bengali classic Krsm-caritra (1882), is a monu- 
mental work in three volumes. It is in the main a biographical treatise, but here 
‘for the first time in Assamese we find historical analysis and critical enquiry 
applied to the study of the life of Lord Krsna, who is admired and exalted by 
the author not so much as an avatara or incarnation of God but as 
man’.®® Lambodar Bora’s (1860-92) Kalidasa Am Sakuntal^^ (essay), Satyanath 
Bora’s (1860-1925) Sahitya-vicdra,^ Deben Bezbarua’s Asamiya Bhasd Am 
Sdhityar Buranji (1912), and Nilamani Phukan’s (b. 1885) Sdhitya-kald (1940) 
are important works in the domain of literary criticism. But it was Banikanta 
Kakati (1894-1952) who really focussed the light of modern literary evaluation 
on old as well as modern Assamese literature in such works as his Burar^l Asamlyd 
Sdhitya (1940). A number of other writers have worked in the same field. Men- 
tion may be made of Birinchikumar Barua [Kdvya Am Abhivyanjand, 1941; 
Asamlyd Kathd-sdhitya, 1950), Upendrachandra Lekharu {Asamlyd Rdmdyai^a 
Sdhitya, 1948), Trailokyanath Goswami {Sdhitya-dlocand, 1950), Prafulladatta 
Goswami {Asamlyd Jana-sdhitya, 1943), Maheswar Neog {Asamlyd Premagdtkd, 
1958; Asamlyd Glti-sdhitya, 1958; Asamlyd Sdhityar Ruparekhd,\B&2), Satyendranath 
Sarma {Asamlyd Sdhityar Itwftta, 1959; Asamlyd Ndtya-sdhitya, 1962), Upendra- 
nath Goswami {Bhdsd Am Sdhitya, 1956) ; Atulchandra Barua {Sdhityar Rupa- 
rekhd, 1958), and Mahendra Bora {Asamlyd Kadtdr Chanda, 1962). As a literary 
historian, Dimbeswar Neog (b. 1900) occupies an important position. His 
works include Asamlyd Sdhityar Buranji (1957). He has also some purely historical 
writings to his credit such as Vaisnava Dharmar Kramavikdia (1943), Prdgaitihdsika 
Asam (1949), etc. Suryakumar Bhuyan (1894-1964) is well knovra in the 
field ofhistorical essays. His books are: AhomarDina (1918), Burahjir Vdni (1951), 
Mirjumlar Asam Akramana (1956), etc. Among scholars who showed their 
craftsmanship in the field of historical literature, the following may be men- 
tioned: Benudhar Sarma {Durinn, 1951), Nakulchandra Bhuyan {Bara Bhunyd, 
1961), Lila Gogoi {Hdrovd Dinar Kathd, 1958), and Maheswar Neog {Puratfi 
Asamlyd Samdja Am Samskrti, 1957). Of the philosophical writings, Radha 
Phukan’s Veddnta Dariana (1951) and Janmdntaror-raha^a (1957), and Sarat 
Goswami’s (Junior) Socrates, Plato Am Aristotle (1952) are well known. Bhuban 
Das’s Vivartanar Pathat Mdnava (1960) is an illuminating study of the phases of 
human civilization. Tilak Hazarika’s Addd (1958) and Kata Kathd (1960), 


20 Vide Birinchi Kumar Barua, op. cit., p. 186. 

2^ His other prose works include Judnodqya, Antttidardnvi Barudr Jivana-carita^ etc. 

22 His other works are : Sdrathi (1915), Kendra-sabhd (1929), Mdia-rahasya, and Cintdkali (1935). 
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Hemchandra Sarma’s Svagata (1963), and Bhadra Bora’s (1961) are 

some of the notable examples of belles lettres of the recent period. The vogue o 
biographical writings was actually started by Gunabhiram (1837-95) 

with his work Anandardma Dhekiyal Phukanar Jivana-carita (1880). Padmanati 
Gohain Barua, Lakshminath Bezbarua, and several others wrote their 
autobiographies. Gradually the vogue became very popular and consequently 
a large number of biograpliies came to be written in the language. Mention may 
be made of Padmanath Gohain Barua’s Jidani-sangraka (1915), Suryakumar 
Bhuyan’s Gopdlakrsna Gokkale (1916) and Anandardma Barud (1920), Dandinath 
Kalita’s Candrandtha Sarmd (1924), Mahadev Sarma’s Buddhadeva (1914) and 
Mohammed-carita (1928), Kamakhyacharan s DMreivardcdiya 

(1928), and Haren Sarma’s Kamal Pasha (1931). But biographical writings do 
not seem to have attracted recent writers. The documented biography, how- 
ever, has won its niche through Maheswar Neog’s Srt Sri Sankara Deva (1948), 
and a nationalist zeal has brought the past to life before us in Benudliar Sarma s 
Ma^irdma Devdn (1950). Suryakumar Bhuyan’s Harihar Atd is the record of the 
life of an erratic saint; it is precise in matter and style. Some of the recent auto- 
biographical works are Maulana TayebuUa’s Kdrdgdrar Cithi (1962) and 
Padmadhar Chaliha’s Jivana-vlndr Sura (1963). Birinchikumar Barua {Stvitzer- 
land Bhramar^a, 1948), PrafuUadatta Goswami {Vildtat Sdtmdh, 1958), Amalendu 
Guha {Sovietdeht Abhumuki, 1958) and others have given us experiences of 
their travels in Europe. Hem Barua brings the aroma of poetry and romance 
into his well-written descriptions of visits to the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., and 
Israel. 

The literary atmosphere of Assam today is remarkably full of life and vigour 
and confidence. In achievement, Assamese may not yet be on a par with some 
of the other leading languages of India, but its output is great and can well be 
compared with the literary production of the other major regional languages of 
India. 
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BENGALI 

THE LANGUAGE : ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 

B engali is one of the major Indo- Aryan languages of India. It sprang from 
a late Middle Indo-Aryan language once spoken in eastern India from 
Banaras in the west to Gauhati in the east, and from Nepal in the north to 
Orissa in the south. It is recognized under the Indian Constitution and is the 
official language of West Bengal with a population of nearly forty-five million. 
It is also the official language of the adjoining Republic of Bangladesh with a 
population of nearly eighty million. 

The beginnings of Bengali as a New Indo-Aryan language are traceable to 
between a.d. 1000 and a.d. 1200. Carydpadas or carydgitis are the earliest known 
specimens of this language. Although saturated with Sanskrit words and 
Avahattha (from Sanskrit apabhrasta, meaning a language fallen away from the 
Sanskrit language) forms and idioms, the bulk of the caryd songs show full and 
xmmistakable characteristics of the Bengali language. During this period 
(a.d. 1000-1200), Bengali had not yet cast off the traits shared in common 
with the sister languages which also sprang from Avahattha, such as Maithili, 
Oriya, and Bhojpuri. That is why some scholars from these language areas also 
claim the carjd songs as the earliest form of their respective languages. 

STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT 

Since its origin from the spoken Laukika or Apabhram^a (Avahattha), the 
Bengali language has passed through successive stages of development. The Old 
Bengali stage roughly covered the period from a.d. 950 to a.d. 1350. Old 
Bengali presented a simple structure. The Middle Bengali stage stretched from 
A.D. 1350 to A.D. 1800. It presented two distinct strata, the early and the late. 
The early Middle Bengali period covered the period from a.d. 1350 to a.d. 
1500, and the late Middle Bengali period extended from A.D. 1500 to a.d. 1800. 
There is no authentic specimen of early Middle Bengali to analyse. It can, 
however, be safely presumed that the Bengali language during this period 
cast off the lingering Avahattha forms, developed the paydr metre and absorbed 
a large number of Turkish, Persian, and Arabic words. During the Middle 
Bengali period, there grew a distinct poetic language or jargon that was culti- 
vated almost exclusively by tlie Vaisiiava lyric poets. This poetic language or 
kunstsprache is called ‘Brajabuli*. The cirrrency of Brajabuli did not die out with 
Middle Bengali. With the strong tradition of Vais^ava poetry, it lingered 
throughout the nineteenth century. The last notable specimens of poetry in 
Brajabuli came firom the pen of Rabindranath Tagore, under the pseudonym 
‘Bhanusiihha’. The Modem Bengali period (from <;.a.d.1800) saw the emergence 
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and establishment of the prose style and it is interesting to note that it was 
European missionaries who were responsible for this. The Portuguese missiona- 
ries in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries wrote some tracts in 
Bengali prose for die propagation of Christianity in Bengal. Of these tracts, 
only Brahman-Roman Kjathdik Sarhodda is available today. It was Manoel da 
Assampcam, a Portuguese missionary, who wrote a Bengali grammar in Portu- 
guese and a book of catechism in Bengali. The two books were printed in 
Roman script in Lisbon (1743). Subsequently, the work started by the Portu- 
guese was taken up by the British. It was necessary for the foreign administrators 
to learn the local language, but there was no grammar and no prose text suitable 
for them. Charles Wilkins first designed and prepared Bengali types (and also 
types for Hindi and Persian) for the press. N. B. Halhed prepared a Bengali 
grammar in English which was printed at Hooghly in 1778. This was the first 
book printed in Bengali type. The translation of legal compendiums in Bengali 
soon followed. Thus started the earlier phase of Bengali prose. The influence of 
Persian on the documentary style, however, continued to dominate up to the 
middle of the fourth decade of the nineteenth century when it ceased to be the 
official language of revenue and internal administration. 

SADHU-BHA§A AND CALITA-BHAsA 

The literary style, always in prose and regularly in poetry, known as sddhu- 
bhasa (the elegant language) retained its supremacy up to the first decade of the 
present century. This style was archaic in grammar and followed the rules of 
Sanskrit compound formation and borrowed freely firom Sanskrit. The First 
World War, however, synchronized with the emergence of a new literary style 
known as calita-bhasa (the current language) . This style was based on the spoken 
language of the educated and the cultured people of Calcutta originally hailing 
firom areas of Gangelic West Bengal. It preferred to avoid Sanskritic com- 
pounds and used common words although there was no bar to borrowing from 
Sanskrit. Calita-bha^a gradually became more than a serious rival oi sadku-bhasa, 
and after the Second World War most writers had practically discarded the 
traditional literary style cultivated through sddhu-bha^d. Rabindranath’s role in 
popularizing calita-bkdsd was phenomenal. 

OLD BENGALI LITERATURE : THE CARYAS 

Old Bengali is properly, if not adequately, represented by the carj>ds, the 
mystic and religious songs (about four dozen in number) discovered by Hara- 
prasad Sastri in 1916 from an old manuscript preserved in the Nepal Darbar 
Library. These songs, however, could not be considered as literary compositions 
in the accepted sense, for it was the content and not the form in which the 
composers as well as their limited audience were primarily interested. The 
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songs always carried a double meaning, the literal meaning disguising the 
inner sense, i.e. the mystic experiences etc. of the masters. This double entendre 
was known as sandhd vacana, the code language. The authors mostly belonged 
to the Tantric cult of esoteric Mahayana and some probably belonged to other 
esoteric cults. 


SONGS IN THE GlTAGOVINDA 

The existence of lyrical songs on legendary or traditional themes is pre- 
sumed from the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva, a contemporary of Laksmapasena, 
last Hindu king of Bengal. It is this poem, or rather the twenty-four songs that 
form its essence, that can claim to be the main fountain-head not only of Bengali 
but also of other New Indo-Aryan lyric poetry. The songs of the Gitagovinda 
were written in Sanskrit, but their diction as well as rhythm and rhyme be- 
longed to Laukika (Avahattha) poetry. In everything except content, they were 
closely similar to the caryd songs. They served to establish the theme of the love 
of Radha and Krsna as one of the most popular subjects of Indo-Aryan verna- 
cular lyric poetry for several centuries. It is not, therefore, an exaggeration to 
say that Jayadeva’s songs exercised the greatest influence upon the development 
of Vaisnava poetry in Bengal and Mithila. 

LATER LYRIC POETRY 

Both the caryd and Gitagovinda types of songs remained productive till the 
end of the Middle Bengali period. The cultivation of the caryd songs, however, 
went underground as their composers belonged to religious groups that were 
not generally accepted at the time. But Caitanya’s movement brought them out 
as esoteric (or Tantric) Vaisnavas, and then their songs became acceptable to 
a section of enlightened Vaisnavas. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
they split into a large number of religious groups that deviated from the ortI;io- 
dox Vaisnava faith. These are the Bauls, the Kartabhajas, etc. Some of the 
followers of these groups produced fine lyric songs in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries which deeply impressed Rabindranath Tagore and 
were accepted as a genuine and profound form of Bengali literature. 

VIDYAPATI and ‘BADU’ CANDIDASA 

The Gitagovinda type of songs became immensely popular with the upper 
classes of society, especially with the royal courts, almost throughout Aryan- 
speaking India — ^Mithila, Bengal, Gujarat, Orissa, Assam, and elsewhere. 
Some Dravidian literature, such as Telugu and Kannada, was also influenced 
by it. In the meantime, a new and finished poetic language, known as Bra- 
jabuli, had developed from a serious cultivation of Avahattha and proto-New 
Indo-Aryan lyric songs. These songs, dealing exclusively with the activities of 
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the young Krs^ia, played the most important part in the development of the 
Idrtana style of music. The greatest and best known poet of such songs was 
Vidyapati (c. a.d. 1380-1460)^ of Mithila. The songs of Vidyapati seem to have 
helped considerably the flowering of Brajabuli lyrics in Bengal. In fact, Bengali 
Vaispava lyric poets of the sixteenth-eighteenth centuries avidly cultivated 
the diction and style of this great Maithili poet. 

Among the Bengali lyric poets who did not write in Brajabuli, one of the 
oldest and best known is ‘Badu’ Candidasa. Nothing definite is known about him 
except that some of his songs delighted Caitanya in his later days at Puri 
(1514-33). Even his real name is a subject of dispute. His Sri Krpia-klrtanc^ is a 
most remarkable poem on the Krsi^a legend in the language. The language 
of the poem, which consists of a chain of lyric songs depicting the principal 
amorous episodes of Krs^ia and Radha, is, on the whole, older than any other 
known Middle Bengali text. The tone of the poem is entirely secular, often 
verging on crudeness and vulgarity. The style and diction are agreeable and the 
lyric effect is heightened by dramatic movement. It is not difiicult to detect 
the similarity of this poem with the Gitagomnda in structure as well as in treat- 
ment. The language of the poem, as originally written, may be roughly assigned 
to the sixteenth century. The kernel may, however, be still older. 

RELIGIOUS NARRATIVE POETRY : PANCALI OR MANGALA 

A new kind of religious literature, which drew its material usually from 
non-Aryan sources and popular tales, came to be known as Pancali or Mahgala 
literature in Bengal. This popular genre which originally emerged in the twelfth 
or thirteenth century found its efflorescence in the eighteenth. The earliest 
such extant poem is Krttivasa’s Sri Rdma-pmcali (c. fifteenth century). Three 
other old narrative poems of this type are Sri Krst}a-vijajia (1480) of MaJadhara 
Vasu, Manasd-vijaya (1495) of Vipradasa, and Manasd-maiigda [e. 1494) of 
Vijaya Gupta. One outstanding poem on the Manasa legend written sometime 
in the middle of the seventeenth century is Ketakadasa’s Manasd-rmngda. The 
CwnM-mcmgda poems were written more carefully than the average Manasd- 
tnangda ones and, therefore, the former was not as prolific as the latter. By far 
the best writer of Car^ii-mangda poetry and undoubtedly the best and most 
representative poet in Middle Bengali is Mukundarama Cakravarft ‘Kavikah- 
ka^a% whose Cca^^d-mangda (mid-sixteenth century) presents a gallery of good 
pictures of the domestic, social, economic, and cultural life of the day. The 

^ There is a great controversy about ihe date of Vidyapati. It is supposed that he was bom round 
about A.D. 1380; but nothing is definitely known about when he died. There are evidences that he 
was alive and quite active in a.d. 1460. 

s The manuscript of Ca^didasa’s work, however, does not show any title. The present title of the 
book (published by Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta, in 1916) has been supplied by its discoverer 
and editor Basantaranjan Ray. 
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oldest extant Dhanm-mangala poem is by Ruparama Cakravarfl. It can be as- 
signed to 1649. In the eighteenth century some half a dozen distinguished writers 
wrote Dharma-mangala poems. Of them the best known are by Ghanarama 
Cakravarti and Manikarama Gahgopadhyaya, who wrote in 1711 and 1781 
respectively. Another most famous literary work of the Pancali type is the 
Mahdbhdrata poem, Pdii,dava-vijaya (seventeenth century), ascribed to Kaiirama 
Dasa. The whole poem, although attributed to Kaiirama, is virtually a 
compilation. 

Mention may be made of some mushroom Mahgala poems of insignificant 
literary merit portraying lesser local deities of folklore origin. A typical writer 
of this category is Krsnarama Dasa whose first work Kdlikd-mangcda, really a 
version of the story of Vidya and Sundara, was written in 1676. This was 
followed by other Mangala poems such as Sasthi-mangala (1679), R^a-mangala 
(1686), iSUald-mangala, &nd Laksm-mafigala. 

Two competent Muslim poets of the seventeenth century, Daulat Kazi 
and Saiyad Alaol, wrote Pancali poems in Bengali under tlie aegis of the Arra- 
kan court. Kazi’s rendering of the story of Lor, Candraip, and Mayana 
current in upper India and AlaoPs translation of Jayasi’s Padmdvat won en- 
thusiastic appreciation. Alaol appears to be the first Bengali writer to translate 
from Persian poetry. A number of other Muslim writers, some of whom wrote 
good Vaispava lyrics, flourished during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. 

Mahgala poetry continued to be written also during the eighteenth century 
and reached its climax at the hand of Bharatacandra Raya ‘Gunakara’ 
(1712-60), the most significant poet of the century. He completed his 
magnum opus, Annapurnd-mangala, in 1753. It is a trilogy comprising three 
practically independent poems: Annadd-mangdla eulogizing Goddess Durga 
as the giver of food, Mdnasithha narrating the downfall of Pratapaditya, and 
VidydSundara depicting the erotic romance of Vidya and Simdara. His earliest 
attempts at Mahgala or Pancali poetry, however, were two very short poems on 
the new deity Satya-Narayapa, written in 1737. As a master craftsman of verse, 
Bharatacandra won immediate attention and his poetry set the standard for 
later writers till the emergence of the new poetry in the fifties of the nineteenth 
century. Another outstanding poem written in the Mahgala style is RameSvara 
Bhattacarya’s Siva-sankirtana or ^ivdyam (1710) delineating the domestic 
life of Siva and Gauri, 

The eighteenth century’s real contribution to Bengali literature was short 
and simple songs mostly on devotional and amatory topics. Even in the long 
poems of Bharatacandra, the most enduring parts are the songs. A slightly 
younger contemporary of Bharatacandra was Ramaprasada Sena ‘Kaviranjana’ 
who also wrote a VidydSundara po&m (sixth or seventh decade of the eighteenth 
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century). But his devotional songs, addressed to Goddess Kali and 
couched in the most simple and charming language, are really the best that 
were produced in the latter half of the century. These songs are sung to a haunt- 
ing melody known as Ramaprasadi and they are very popular even today. 
Ramnidhi Gupta, better known as Nidhu Babu (1742-1839), was by far the best 
writer of love songs of his time and he bridged the gulf between the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Nidhu Babu’s quatrains show a definite note of gen- 
uine feeling, a rare thing in Bengali poetry in that age. Dasarathi Ray’s 
(1806-57) new Pancali compositions (as they included both traditional and 
topical themes) struck a compromise between the kavi song and the purdna 
recitation, on the one hand, and the traditional jafra (musical play) axid kirtam 
on the other. These compositions furnished the best popular entertainment 
throughout West Bengal in the middle decades of the nineteenth century. 

CAITANYA MOVEMENT ; A NEW URGE IN LITERATURE 

Caitanya’s (1485-1533) emergence as a unique religious teacher in Bengal in 
the sixteenth century was instrumental in giving a considerable fillip to intel- 
lectual activity and creating a new interest in life and a new urge in literature. 
Caitanya was a lover of Jayadeva, Vidyapati, and Gandidasa, and he imparted 
this love and impulse to those who came in personal contact with his magnetic 
and overwhelming personality. The emotional upsurge thus awakened, invari- 
ably flowed into poetry and music. Lyric songs on the story of Radha and 
Krs^ia were already known. But now they were charged with a new spiritual 
meaning, as the new poets saw in Caitanya’s divine passion the manifestation 
of the anguish of lovelorn Radha. Mention may be made here of some notable 
Vaisnava lyric poets of the sixteenth century like Muraxi Gupta, Vasudeva 
Ghosa, Narahari Dasa, Jnana Dasa, BalaramaDasa, Locana Dasa, Govindadasa 
Cakravarti, Govindadasa Kaviraja, and Narottama Dasa. To the last men- 
tioned goes the credit for the formulation and standardization of the Jdrtana 
style of music. The lyric sensitivity attained by the best of these writers could be 
surpassed only by Tagore. In the next two centuries Vaisnava paddvalis (lyric 
songs) continued to be written with great gusto not only as a matter of spiritual 
discipline, but also as scripts for kdrtana music which was practised in different 
Vaisjjava centres in Bengal. For the use of Vaisnava klrtana singers several 
anthologies of paddvali songs were compiled, of which the earliest is Rasakalpd- 
valli (mid-seventeenth century) and the latest and greatest is Padakalpataru (late 
eighteenth century). The latter contains more than three thousand lyrics by 
about three himdred poets. 

Caitanya was looked upon by his followers as an incarnation of God. T his 
faith found enthusiastic expression in the long narrative poems glorifying his 
life. These poems centred round Caitanya introduced a new note and vitality 
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in Indo-Aryan literature, the conventional stories being replaced by contempo- 
rary events, a human being taking the place of traditional divinities. The first 
attempts in this direction were, however, in Sanskrit, viz. Murari Gupta’s 
Kci^a, R.aghunatha IDasa s poem, Paramananda Sena’s CaitdTiya-cdndTodc^d 
(1538) and Cditdvyd-cdritd'niTtd (1542). The first biographical poem on Gaitanya 
written in Bengali is Cditdnjd-bhdgaodtd by Vrndavana Dasa. It can be safely 
assumed that the work was begun when Gaitanya was living and was comple- 
ted sometime about 1540, a few years after his death (1533). Vrndavana Dasa’s 
picture of Gaitanya is entirely human and provides a refreshing contrast with 
the stereotyped characters delineated in contemporary Mangala poems. The 
most authentic, scholarly, and best written biography of Gaitanya is K.rspadasa 
Kaviraja’s masterpiece Cditdnyd-cdritdmrtd, a work written sometime between 
1575 and 1595. The book is more important than any other work on Gaitanya, 
his faith, and philosophy. As a biography, as a work of art, and also as a thought- 
provoking piece, Krsnadasa’s book is indeed a landmark in Bengali literature. 
Among the other narrative poems on Gaitanya written in the sixteenth century 
the following deserve special mention: Cditanyd-rndfigdla by Locana D^a, 
Gdurangd-vijayd by Gudamani Dasa, and Cditdnyd-rmngald by Jayananda. Some 
of the long narrative poems on the Krsna legend written in this century are 
Krsm-premd-tdrangim by Raghu Pa^dita, Srt Krmi-mdngald, the longest of such 
poems, by Madhava Acarya, Gopald-vijdyd by DevaKnandana Siihha ‘Kavi- 
^ekhara’, and Govindd-mangdd by Syamadasa. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries there was no break in the mass production of Vaisnava narrative and 
biographical poems. Mention may be made of a few of them, viz. Hdrivathh 
(early seventeenth century) by Bhavananda, Jagdunathd-mangdld (1643) by 
Gadadhara D^a, Bfmkti-rdtnakdrd (eighteenth century) by Narahari Gakravarti, 
and Bhaktdmdla (eighteenth century) by Lai Dasa. 

BENGALI PROSE : THE FIRST PHASE 

Bengali literary prose began with the translation of the Bible by the Baptist 
missionaries of Serampore headed by William Garey (1761-1834). The first 
book to appear was the Gospel of St. Mdtthew in May 1800. In Galcutta in the 
same month and year the East India Gompany started Fort William Gollege 
where the newly arrived servants of the Gompany could learn certain Indian 
languages, one of the most important of which was Bengali. Garey was put in 
charge of the Bengali (and later also of the Sanskrit) department. Prose works 
which would be useful as text books for the yoimg British clerks were carefully 
prepared by Garey and his assistants, the two most notable among them being 
Ranaram Basu (d. 1813) and Mrityunjay Vidyalankar (d. 1819). Basu’s RSjd 
Prdtdpddityd-cdritrd (Serampore, 1801) was the first original book in prose in 
Bengali, and was written in a simple style. As a prose writer, Vidyalankar was 
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ponderous and pedantic. His best book Piabodha-candrikd (Serampore, 1833) 
contained both translation and original writing and displayed both the scho- 
lastic and the colloquial prose styles. The claim that he was the father of literary 
prose in Bengali is extravagant, but it cannot be denied that he wrote rather 
well and on a variety of topics. Vidyalankar is also to be remembered as a 
strong opponent of Rammohun Roy (1774-1833). His Veddnta-candrikd (1817) 
was pitted against Rammohun’s Veddnta-grantha {\B15) and Veddnta-sdra (1815). 
Between 1817 and 1823, Rammohun wrote several pamphlets in Bengali prose 
defending his stand on various issues including the doctrine of Vedanta which 
he considered as the real base of Hinduism. His Bengali, though somewhat 
archaic, was simple, direct, and expressive and it heralded the footfalls of 
developing Bengali prose. He translated some of the Upanisads, rendered the 
Bkagavad-GUd into Bengali verse, and also wrote some devotional songs in 
Bengali. Rammohun should also be remembered for his Bengali grammar in 
English (1826), which he later translated into Bengali (published posthumously 
in 1833). This was the best Bengali grammar that had yet been written, and 
in some respects it has still not been surpassed. 

The publication (May, 1818) and success of Samdcdra-darpana (a weekly 
journal of the Serampore missionaries) led to the growth of many periodicals 
in Calcutta and some mofussil towns.® Bengali prose received further stimulus 
from Tdttva-bodhini Patrikd (1843), noted monthly paper of the Brahmo Samaj. 
Among its distinguished contributors were Devendra Nath Tagore (1817- 
1905), Akshay Kumar Dutta (1820-86) and Rajnarayan Basu (1826-1900). 
Rajendralal Mitra’s (1822-91) ‘penny’ magazine, Vividhdrtha-sangraha (1851), 
also contributed much to the new literary movement -that was gradually gain- 
ing ground. Sarhvdda-prabhdkara (1831) of Iswar Chandra Gupta (1812-59) was 
the best known Bengali joumal-cum-magazine till the middle of the nineteenth 
century. It provided literary apprenticeship to a large number of promising 
youngsters including Bankim Chandra Chatteijee and Madhusudan Dutt. In 
1872 Bankim Chandra Chatterjee brought out the famous monthly Vangadar- 
Sana in order to stimulate the intellect of the Bengali-speaking people through 
a literary campaign and to bring about a cultural revival thereby.* 

» The first journal published and printed in Bengali was, however, Digdariana (April, 1818). It was 
a monthly, published by the Serampore Baptist Mission. 

* In the history of the development of modem Bengali language and literature, various journals and 
periodicals played a most significant role. Apart fit>m those already referred to, there are many others 
published during the nineteenth century, which have made commendable contribution towards the 
rapid progress of the language and Uterature. We mention here only a few important ones published in 
the second half of the nineteenth century. They are SomaprakSsa (1858) of Dwarakanath Vidyabhusan 
(1819-86), Bharat (1877) of the T^ores, Vangavasl (1881) of Jogendranath Basu (1854-1907) SShitva 
(1890) of Sureshchandra Samajpati (1870-1921), SaSicma (1891-95) of Rabindranath Tagore 
and U^odhan (1899) of the Ramakrishna Mission. PravSsi was started in 1901 from AUahabad by 
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Akshay Kumar Dutta, who edited Tattva-bodhinl for many years, wrote 
Bh&tatavarslya Upasaka Sarhpraddya in two volumes (1870 and 1883). It was a 
monumental research work of permanent value. His style was marked by 
coherence in diction and precision in expression. The father of modem Bengali 
literary prose was, however, Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar (1820-91). His Sakun- 
tald (1854), Vanavdsa (1860), 2 ^x 16 . Bhranti-vildsa (1869), based on dramas by 
Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti, and Shakespeare respectively, show his style at its best. 
They set the standard for Bengali prose writers during the last decades of the 
nineteenth century. His Vetala-paficamihiati (1847) is, indeed, a landmark in the 
history of Bengali prose. The sonorousness of Vidyasagar’s solid style has a subtle 
charm which few of his followers could achieve and none but Rabindranath 
could surpass. 

RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF BENGALI DRAMA 

While Bengali prose was thus making rapid progress, Bengali drama was 
not lagging far behind. European stage-craft was first shown to the Bengali 
public in Calcutta in November, 1795, when Gerasim Lebedeff, a Russian 
adventurer, presented on the stage the Bengali version of an English comedy. 
The Disguise. Lebedeff thus gave, though unwittingly, a new life to the con- 
temporary jyafra type of plays. The first two dramatic compositions in Bengali, 
Bhadrdrjuna by Taracharan Sikdar and Klrtti-vildsa by Govinda Chandra Gupta, 
published in 1852, were never staged. 

The proper foundation of Bengali drama was laid by Ramnarayan Tar- 
karatna (1822-86), Michael Madhusudan Dutt (1824-73), Dinabandhu Mitra 
(1829-74), and Manomohan Basu (1831-1912). Tarkaratna’s translation of 
Ratnavedl (1858), first performed at the garden house of the rajas of Paikpara, 
may be said to have set the Bengali drama on its popular career. His first 
dramatic sketch Kulina Kulasarvasva (1854) was, however, a satirical piece written 
in response to a prize offered for the best dramatic work on the evils of the 
system of polygamy prevalent among the hillna Brahmins of those days. 
Michael Madhusudan wrote two comedies, Sanmsfhd (1858) and Padmavald 
(1860), one tragedy, Krs^dkumari (1861), and two farces, Ekei Ki Bale Sabhyatd 
and Budo Saliker Ghdde Ron (both 1859). Though the influence of Kalidasa’s 
AbhijMnaSakuntala on the first play is obvious, the author is not a slave to the 
dicta of Sanskrit dramaturgy. The second is the one in which Madhusudan in- 
troduced a few passages in unrhymed verse which was its first occurrence in 

Ramanaada Chatterjee. From 1905 up to Tagore’s death (1941) Pravdsi was almost the 
exclusive periodical t^t had the privilege of the first publication of Tagore’s writings. For a long 
time Pra»^was the most importantjoumal published in an Indian language. It stood for progres- 
siveness in literature, art, and social reform as well as in constructive political thought. For a detailed 
information on the subject Bangld Sdmayikapatra (2 vols., 1942 and 1952) by Brajendranath Banerjee 
(Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta) may be consulted. 
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Bengali. The third, the best play of the author, is die first successful tragedy in 
Bengali. It is significant in yet another respect; it is the first historical play in 
the language. The last two set the standard of the genre for the next fifty years 
or more. Dinabandhu Mitra’s Mia Darpam (1860), translated into English, 
created a furore in England against the British indigo-planters. It was this play 
with which the first public stage of Bengal, the National Theatre, opened in 
December, 1872. Milra’s other plays are: Namna TapasvirA (1863), Sadhavar 
EkadaH (1866), Viye-pdgld Budo (1866), Lildvati (1867), Jdmdi Bdrik (1872), 
and Kamale Kdminl (1873). Sadhavar EkadaJi is the best work of Mitra and one of 
the best plays in the language, in spite of its grossness and vulgarity. Manomo- 
han Basu’s plays on Puranic topics brought the newly-sprung Bengali drama 
again to thtydtrd. Among his plays are Rdmdbhiseka (1867), Sail Mdtaka (1873), 
Harikandra (1875), etc. Jyotirindranath Tagore (1848-1925) also wrote some 
plays. His first play, Kincit Jolayoga (1872), was a burlesque. This was followed 
by Puru-vihama (1874), Sarojini (1875), Ahumati (1879), Alika Bdbu (1900), and 
others. 

The note of religious devotion in Bengali drama initiated by Manomohan 
Basu in the late sixties was steadily becoming stronger and sharper, and reached 
its climax in the plays of Gitish Chandra Ghosh (1844-1911) who had become a 
devotee of the prophet of the age, Ramakrishna Paramahamsa (1836-86). 
Girish Chandra was undoubtedly the most renowned actor and playwright of 
the nineteenth century, and his plays — devotional, social, mythological, and 
historical — did much to popularize the stage. He wrote more than eighty plays. 
Mention may be made of Buddhadeva-carita (1885), Vilvamangala Thdkur (1886), 
Prqfidla (1891), Baliddna (1905), Jana (1894), Pd^dava-gaurava (1899), Sirajuddaula 
(1905), and Mirkasim (1906). The contemporary Swadeshi movement stimulated 
the last group of his plays (1905-11) which gush patriotism. But the dominant 
note is not of fiery activity and vindictiveness but of sober adherence to the 
ancient ideal of forbearance, which indicates the strong influence of Swami 
Vivekananda’s (1863-1902) teachings. Girish Chandra dominated the Bengali 
stage up to the end of his life and made an abiding mark on the development 
of Bengali drama. Amritalal Basu (1853-1929) excdledin comedies and delight- 
ful farces. Among his plays mention may be made of Krparjxr Dhma (1900), 
Corer Upar Bdtpdii (1876), and Vivdha Vibhrdta (1884). The names of Rajkrishna 
Ray (1852-94), a prolific writer, and Upendranath Das (1848-95) may also 
be mentioned. The latter’s Surendra-Vinodini (1875) was very successful on the 
stage. An exalted heroic note as well as a melodramatic sentimentality charac- 
terize the dramas of Dwijendralal Ray (1863-1913). His first play Kalki Aoatdra 
(1895) was, however, a burlesque. This was followed by : Pdsdryi (1900), 
Sdtd (1902), Tdrdbdl (1903), Pratdpasimha (1905), Dutgdddsa (1906), Nurjahan 
(1908), Mevdr-Patana (1908), Sorab-Rostam (1908), Sajahan (1910), Candragupta 
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(1911), and BMsma (1913). Some of his farces are: Tryahasparsa (1900), 
Prayaicitta (1902), Punarjanma (1911), and Amnda Viddja (1912). Kshirod 
Prasad Vidyavinod (1863-1927) wrote many plays — musical, historical, devo- 
tional, comic, and romantic. His Alibaba (1897) is an ever-popular operatic 
play of the Bengali stage. Pratapaditya (1903) and Alamgir (1921) are his two 
most well-known historical plays. 

MODERN BENGALI POETRY 

The credit for preparing the ground for the appearance of the new poetry 
belongs to Iswar Chandra Gupta, founder-editor oi Sarhvdda-prabkdkara, who 
was a skilful metrician and a vigorous poet. By writing satirical verses on topical 
matters, he broke away from the poetry of the previous age. RangalalBanerjee’s 
(1826-86) Padminl Updkhydm (1858) was the first Bengali narrative romance in 
the new pattern. But it was Michael Madhusudan who really ushered the new 
poetry into Bengali. He discarded the pqydr metre, introduced blank verse, 
and created a new language for poetry, though he did not neglect tradition 
altogether. The introduction of blank verse was a revolutionary phenomenon 
in the history of Bengali literatmre. His first kdvya, TiloUamdsambhava (1860), was 
followed by Meghamda-vadha (1861), Vrajdngand (1861), Virdngai}A (1862), and 
a book of sonnets, Caturdaiapadi Kamtdvali (1866). The odes of Vrajdngand on 
Radha’s forlorn love shows Madhusudan’s undoubted skill as a versifier, but 
breathes the spirit of the old poetry. Meghandda-vadha is the first epic poem in 
Bengali in the Western sense of the term. The next such poem was Vftrasarhhdra 
(published in two parts in 1875 and 1877) by Hemchandra Baneqee (1838- 
1903). Among his other works mention may be made of Cintdtarangini (1861), 
Virabdhu (1864), and Chdydmayfi (1880). The next notable work was Nabin 
Chandra Sen’s (1846-1909) trilogy on the Krspa story as found in the Mahd- 
bhdratay entitled Raivataka (1886), Kumksetra (1893), and Prabhdsa (1896). It 
was his earlier work, Paldsir Tuddha (1875), which first brought him in the 
limelight. 

Biharilal Chakravarti (1834-94) introduced introspection and warmth into 
his poems, and his romantic lyricism was the most original turn taken by Bengali 
poetry after Madhusudan. The gioup of romantics led by Biharilal was distin- 
guished not only by their intense subjectivity, but also by their stress on love, 
especially woman’s love. Biharilal’s best known poem is (1879). 

Some of his other poems are Bandhu-viyoga (1863), Prema-pravdki^l (1863), 
Nuarga-sandarhna (1869), Vanga-sundan (1869), and Sadher Asana (1888-89). 
Surendranath Majumdar’s (1838-78) best piece, Mahild^ (published posthu- 
mously in two parts in 1880 and 1883), is a beautiful poem of love, no doubt, 

® The poet did not complete the poem nor did he give any name to it. The title was supplied by 
his younger brother Devendranath Majumdar who published the book. 
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inspired by Biharilal’s Vanga-sundarl. Mention may be made of Dwijendranath 
Tagore’s (1840-1926) two original poems, Snapna-prayd^a (1875) and Tautuka 
nd Kautuka (1883). The former is an allegorical poem like The Faerie Qyeene 
and The Pilgrim’s Progress^ and the latter a narrative poem in a light vein. 
Devendranath Sen (1855-1920) was a lover of flowers and a poet of domestic 
love. Ahkaguccha (1901) was the first anthology of his poems. This was followed 
by Goldpguccha (1912), Sephdliguccha (1912), Pdrijdtaguccha (1912), etc. Others 
are Apurva J\faivedya, Apurva iSih-tnangala, Apurva Vrajdngand (1913), etc. Govinda 
Chandra Das (1855-1918) was a poet with unmistakable talent. He was a poet 
of love. But it is passion and sensuousness which moved him most. His best 
poems were collected in several small books like Prema 0 Phul (1887), Kunkuma 
(1891), Kasturi (1895), Candana (1896), VaijayanU (1905), etc. Kavitdhdra (1873), 
Bha,rata-kusurrta{l%B2),Asrukai}d{\BQl),zxidiAbhdsa (1890) are some of the books 
ofGirindramohini Dutta (1854-1924). Swarnakumari Devi (1855-1932) was the 
first to introduce the romantic ballad in Bengali, four of which were compiled 
in Gdthd (1890). Akshay Kiunar Baral (1861-1919) was a close follower of 
Biharilal. He was essentially an emotional poet. His first work Pradlpa 
(1885) was followed by Kanakdnjali (1885), Bkul (1887), Sankha (1910), and 
Esd (1912). 

MODERN BENGALI FICTION 

Bengali fiction began in the middle of the nineteenth century with didactic 
tales of the classroom type. AMer Gharer Duldl (1858) by Peary Ghand Mitra, 
‘Tfekcand 'I'hakur’ (1814-83), is, however, an exception. It is the first specimen 
of original fiction in Bengali. Though an enjoyable work, Hutom Pydncdr XahJd 
(1862) by Kaliprasanna Simha (1840-76) is no more than a humorous sketch 
and its chief value now is only historical. 

The Bengali novel in its true sense came into being in 1865 when Bankim 
Chandra Chatteijee (1838-94) published his first prose work, a semi-historical 
romance, Durgeianandird (1865), which won inunediate success. The-novels that 
followed, more than a dozen in number, captured the hearts of the reading 
public, and the author was acclaimed as the best writer in Bengali. Some of his 
best known novels are Kapalahajdcdd (1866), Vi^rwrksa (1873), Krsr^akdnter Will 
(1878), Rdjasithha (1881), Anandamatha (1882), and Devi Caudhurdryi (1884). The 
theme of Kapdlciku^dald is lyrical and gripping and, in spite of the melo^ama 
of the dual story, the execution is skilful. The author’s narrative skill had its 
full play in Vi^aorksa. It is a domestic tragedy brought about by widow-remarri- 
age. KysriakdrOer Will comes nearest to the Western novel. The author here 
handles the episode of a domestic intrigue — ^the infatuation of a married man 
for a young widow and the ruin it brought upon the family. Rdjasiihha is the best 
historical novel written by Bankim Chandra. Though not an outstanding work 
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of fiction, Anandamatha is a most significant work in so far as the later religious, 
patriotic, and national activities in dependent India, particularly Bengal, are 
concerned. It gave India her first national anthem, Vande Mdtaram, and offered 
an interpretation as well as an illustration of the Hindu concept of Karma as 
indicated in the Bhaganad-Gltd. Despite some artistic shortcomings. Devi Cau- 
dhurdni is a very delightful and interesting novel. Bankim Chandra was also 
a good essayist, and his best essays were collected in Kamalakdnta (1885). His 
Krpixi-cantra (1882) and Dharmatattva (1888) are masterpieces on religious 
subjects. For a fairly considerable period Bankim Chandra was the ideal and 
the source of inspiration not only to his contemporaries, but also to a host of 
writers who belonged to the generation that followed. 

Romesh Chandra Dutt (1848-1909) played an important role in the literary 
history of Bengal. He wrote four historical romances, Vanga-vijetd (1874), 
MadJum-kankar^a (1877), Makdrdstra-jivana-prabhdta (1878), and Rdjput-jivana- 
sandhyd (1879), and two domestic novels, Samsdra (1886) and Samdja (1894). 
Romesh Chandra translated the whole of the ^g-Veda into Bengali prose 
(1885-87) and also published translations of important Sanskrit religious texts 
under the title Hindu-idstra (1885-96). Damodar Mukherjee (1853-1907) wrote 
Mnamyi (1874) and J^cojoabnandini as sequels to Bankim Chandra’s Kapdla- 
ku^dald and Durgeianandini respectively. He abo adapted Scott’s The Bride of 
Latnmenmor in his Kamalakumdri and WiUkie Collins’s The Woman in White 
in his Suklavasand Sundan. Besides these, he had more than a dozen original 
novels to his credit. Bhudev Mukherjee (1825-94) was among the first to write 
historical fiction in Bengali. His Aitihdsika Upanydsa (1862) contains a story and 
a novelette. The second tale Anguriya-virdmciya supplied an essential feature to 
the story of Bankim Chandra’s Durgeiamtidinl. Sanjib Chandra Chatteqee 
(1834-89) wrote a few novels such as Karithamdld (1877), Mddhavilatd (1878-80), 
and Jdl Pratapcand (1881). The most characteristic and the best known work 
of Sanjib Chandra Chatteqee is his travelogue Pdlamau (1880-82). Taraknath 
Ganguli (1845-91) portrayed the day-to-day life of the lower middle class in 
Svariialatd (1873), first domestic novel in Bengali with some genuine realism. 
Sivanath Sastri’s (1847-1919) Mejabau (1879) and Tugdrdara (1895) present good 
pictures of contemporary domestic and social life. Srischandra Majumdar (1860- 
1908) in his Sakti-kdmna (1887), Pkuljdni (1894), and Visvandtha (1896) shows 
rare gifts in describing the charms of village life and the idyllic beauty of nature. 
The literary activities of Swamakumari Devi included novels, short stories, 
poetry, and dranaa. Of her novels, mention may be made of Dipanirvdi^a 
(1876), Chinna-tmtkula (1879), Mdlati (1879), Mivdr-rdja (1887), Vidroha (1890), 
Snehalatd (1892), and Milanardtri (1925). Mir Mosarraf Hossain (1848-1912) 
was a gifted writer. His literary fame mainly rests on his prose epic, Vi^ddor 
sindhu in three volumes (1885, 1887, and 1891). 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

The most outstanding figure in Bengali literature is undoubtedly Rabindra- 
nath Tagore (1861-1941) who not only attempted and excelled in every liter- 
ary form, but also introduced some that had not as yet been attempted. In 
fact, in stature, stride, and sweep Rabindranath is a gigantic creative genius 
the like of whom has seldom been seen in any language in any country. 

Rabindranath’s first truly mature work Kadi 0 Komala (1886) reveals 
almost all the potentialities of his future greatness. Since then, up to 1941, more 
than forty books containing his poems and songs have been published. Unpub- 
lished works are still being discovered. Among his published books of poem 
we mention only a few: Mdnasi (1890), Sonar Tart (1893), Citrd (1896), Kathd 
0 Kdhini (1900), Kaivedya (1901), Kheyd (1906), Gitdnjali (1910), Baldkd (1916), 
Puram (1925), Mahujd (1929), Prdntika (1938), Kavajdtaka (1940), oioA Janmadine 
(1941). Tagore wrote exquisite poems on, as well as for, children. Hisi^iia (1903) 
and Siiu Bholdndtha (1922) belong to this class. He wrote some two thousand 
songs which still capture the heart of every Bengali and are much appreciated 
abroad. The melodies of the songs of Tagore are mostly of his own creation and 
the genius that produced these melodies is indeed of a very high order. Gitdnjali 
(1910) earned for the poet the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1913. The award 
of the Nobel Prize was of tremendous significance for India, being the first 
recognition of contemporary India as an equal partner in the literary assembly 
of the progressive world. Rabindranath introduced ‘prose-poems’ in Bengali. 
Punaica (1932), Sesa Saptaka (1935), Patraputa (1936), and Sydmall (1936) are 
the results of this new experiment. 

Tagore enriched Bengali drama by introducing the form of r^ya-ndtya^ the 
dance-drama. Mention may be made of Citrdngadd (1936), Sydmd (1938), and 
Car^ddlikd (1938). He wrote, besides, a number of plays, both serious and light. 
Among the serious plays are Rdjd 0 Rdni (1889) and its later version Tapati 
(1920), Visarjana (1890), Mdlini (1895), and Bdniari (1933). Among the light 
plays we have Goddy Galad (1892), Vaikun.tker Kkdtd (1897), and Cirakumdra- 
sabhd (1901). Among his symbolic plays are Rdjd (1910), Acaldyatana (1911), 
Ddkghar (1912), Mnktadhdrd (1922), Raktakarard (1924), and Tdser Deh (1933). 
His short stories, collected together as Galpaguccha, show rare skill in a form 
that was new to Bengali literature. His first mature novel was a domestic tragedy, 
Bauthdkurdyir Hdt (1885) . The next, Cokker Bdli (1902), turned the Bengali novel 
away from the tradition of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee. Among his later novels, 
Gord (1910), Caturanga (1916), Ghare Bdire (1916), ^eser Kavitd (1929), Togdyoga 
(1930), and Car Adhydya (1934) are of special importance. Gord, however, is the 
most outstanding of them all. Tagore’s non-fictional prose writings include aU 
kinds of essays: literary, religious, philosophical, historical, political, autobio- 
graphical, biographical, and humorous. Some of these essays reveal him as 
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a most profound thinker. Mention may be made of Pancabhuta (1897), SvadeJi 
Samdja (1904), Sabdatattva (1909), Bhdratoar^er Itikaser Dhaia (1911), Manuser 
Dharma (1933), Bdngld-bhd^d-paricaya (1939), and Sabl^atdr Sankata (1941), to 
show the wide range of his subjects. The pen of Rabindranath rsdsed letter- 
writing to the status of a literary genre in Bengali. This is evident from his Europe- 
.pravddr Patra (1881) and Ckinnapatra (1912). The style of Jivanasmrti (1912), 
an autobiography of his early life, is entirely captivating. 

BENGALI LITERATURE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Rabindranath dominated the literary field of Bengal till his death in 1941, 
and he is stiU a living force. There were many others, his senior and junior 
contemporaries, whose creative talent substantially enriched Bengali literature 
in its various fields during the present century. In this flow of talents there 
were many who consciously or unconsciously came under the influence of 
Rabindranath and yet a host of others who contributed, or scrupulously tried 
to contribute, in their own way. 


PROSE 

Haraprasad Sastri (1853-1931), a celebrated Indologist, was also a good 
writer of Bengali prose. In fact, he wrote better Bengali than many of his con- 
temporaries. Although a Sanskritist of the first grade, he never loaded his literary 
style with learned words and Sanskritisms. His historical novels, KdncanamMld 
(1916) and Beijer Meye (1920), clearly show his power as a literary artist. Sri 
Sri Rdmakrpju Kathdmrta in five volumes (1902, 1904, 1908, 1910, 1932) by 
Mahendranath Gupta (1854-1932), a devotee of Sri Ramakrishna,® is a remark- 
able addition not only to the prose literature of Bengal, but also to the religious 
literature of the whole of India. Swami Vivekananda, chief disciple of Sii 
Ramakrishna, was also a vigorous writer in Bengali.’ Akshay Kumar Maitreya 

« Sri Ramakrishna, besides being the great pioneer in the field of religious harmony, happened also 
to be instrumental in facilitating the development of Bengali prose. Mahendranath Gupta’s (^M’) 
jSn Rdmakrsria Kathdmfta is one of the successful experiments in the use of calita-bhasd* It records 
Sri Ramakrishna’s dialogues with his devotees and others, in the course of which he expounded in 
a most lucid and simple style the sublime thoughts and profound philosophies contained in the Hindu 
scriptures. The similes, metaphors, and analogies which Sri Ramakrishna used, and the pictures he 
projected in his very simple and imsophisticated language, created for calita-bkd$d a new prestige and 
confidence. Hence the language of ^r£ Sri Rdmakrm Kathdmrta stands out as a fresh literary 
form and style which is a class by itself. — ^Editor. 

’ The nineties of the nineteenth century brought into the Bengali literary scene the dynamic Hindu 
Swami Vivekananda, whose literary genius found expression in a style at once dignified and 
marked out by its individuality. His speeches and writings are, however, mostly in English. But there 
are a few books which contain his original writings in Bengali. These are; Prdcya 0 Pdtcdtya^ Bkdvvdr 
Kathdy Vartamdna BharatCy and Parwrdjaka. Each of them is really a masterpiece in Bengali literature. 
They set a new pattern for Bengali prose. Even Rabindranath is reported to have spoken eloquently in 
favour of Vivekananda’s prose, particularly his use of calita-bhdsd in Prdcya 0 Pdicdtya, Vivekananda’s 
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(1861-1930) was another abje writer of Bengali prose and an expert in historical 
subjects. His works Sirajuddaula (1897), Mirkasm (1904), and Pfiringi Vanik 
(1922) show the first attempts on the part of Indian scholars to read history 
independently and from a nationalistic viewpoint. 

Ramendrasundar Trivedi (1864-1919) was one of the best known essayists 
in the language, and his writings are remarkable for deep and varied scholarship 
and for compact and adequate expression. Prakrti (1896), Jijmsd (1903), and 
Karmkathd (1913) are collections of his reflective and philosophical essays. His 
essays on linguistics were collected mSabdakathd (1917). Three more volumes of 
collected essays were published posthumously. He translated into Bengali 
the Aitareya Btdhmaria, the oldest of the Vedic prose texts. Dinesh Chandra Sen 
(1866-1939), a pioneer in the study of the history of Bengali literature, published 
his book Vangahhasd 0 Sahitya in 1896. His Rdmayarj.1 Kathd (1911) is a marvellous 
study of the characters in the Rmmyar},a. He wrote several novels including 
Tin Bandhu (1911), Aloke Andkdre (1925), and Cdkurir Vidamband (1926). Gharer 
Kathd 0 Tugasdhitya (1922) is an autobiographical work. Pramathanath 
Chaudhuri (1868-1948), well known by his pen-name ‘Virabala’, was one of the 
principal stalwarts in establishing ccdita-bhJd^d as a vigorous rival of sddhi-bhdsd. 
He made his style popular through his reputed journal, Sabuja Patra, published 
in 1914. Bbs works include Tel Nun Lakdi (1906), Cdr-iydri-kathd (1916), Vtrabaler 
HdlkMtd (1917), Ndnd-katkd (1919), etc. Sudhindranath Tagore (1869-1929) 
produced some good short stories collected later in several volimies: Manjusd 
(1903), Karanka (1912), Citrali (1916), etc. Balendranath Tagore (1870-99) 
wrote essays on ancient literature and art, some of which were published in 
Citra 0 Kdvya (1894). His collection of stories appeared as Saji (1900). Abanin- 
dranath Tagore (1871-1951), founder of the modem school of Indian art, exhi- 
bited his literary talent in RdjakdMni (1909), Pathe-vipathe (1919), Khdtdndr 
Khdtd (1916), Bdngldr Vrata (1919), Gharoyd (1941), Jojdsdnkor Dhdre (1944), 
Bhdrataiilper Sadadga (1947), etc. These also show the varied nature of his in- 
terests. Prabhatkumar Mukhegee (1873-1932) was one of the best short story 
writers in Bengali literature. His books of short stories number more than a 
dozen. Of these the best known are: Navakathd (1900), DeJt 0 Bildti (1910), 
Galpahjdi (1913), Patrapuspa (1917), and Jdmdtd Bdbdji (1931). He also wrote 

letters in Bengali -were later published as Patrdoali, They are also full of literary grace. Vivekananda 
was a brilliant talker too. Svami^H^a'^samvdda records his witty and thoughtful conversations. But his 
genius was not limited to the creation of prose literature only. His poems and songs are equally remark- 
able for their intensity of emotion, solemnity of thought, and charm of diction and imagery. Mention 
may be made oiSakhar Prati^ JSfdcuk Tdkate Sydmdy Gdi Gita Sundte Tomdy and J^dki surya^ndki jyotifjt. To 
put it in Vivekananda’s own words, ‘Simplicity is the secret. My ideal of language is my Master’s lan- 
guage, most colloquial and yet most expressive. It must express the thought which is intended to be 
conveyed’ (cf. Complete Works, V, p. 259). Regarding dialect, he observed ; ‘We piust accept that 
(dialect) which is gaining strength and spreading through natural laws, that is to say, the language of 
Calcutta’ (cf. ibid., VI, p. 188).— Editor. 
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some novels such as Navlna Sannjasi (1912), Ratnadipa (1915), Jioaner Midya 
(1916), and Sindura-kauta (1919). 

Sarat Chandra Ghatteqee (1876-1938) was the most popular novelist and 
story-writer of his time. Notwithstanding his defects, he is still among the most 
widely read. From 1913 onwards, some of his best known stories came out in 
different periodicals and he became famous overnight. His stories and novels 
were very striking for their obvious sincerity, humanism, and basic realism. The 
important novels of Sarat Chandra are: SrlkSnta in four parts (1917, 1918, 
1927, 1933), Biraj Bau (1914), Palll Samdja (1916), Cantrahina (1917), Grha- 
daJia (1919), Dena-Paond (1923), Pather Dcbi (1926), Sesaprahia (1931), and 
Vipradasa (1935). Among his stories, mention may be made o^BMur Chele (1913), 
Ranwr Sumati (1914), Parirjatd (1914), Arak^amyd (1916), and Devadasa (1917). 
His Maheh is a profound short story and one of the best specimens of the genre 
written in any literature. Charu Chandra Banerjee (1876-1938) produced about 
a dozen books of short stories including Varamddld (1910), Puspapdtra (1910), 
Saogdt (1911), and Vamjyotsnd (1938). Among his novels are: SroterPhul (1915), 
Dui Tdr (1918), Pargdchd (1917), a.nd Herpher (1919). Indira Devi (1880-1922) 
has to her credit four volumes of original short stories and a novel, Sparhma^i 
(1918). Among her books of short stories mention may be made of J^irmdlya 
(1912) and Ketaki (1915). Anurupa Devi’s (1882-1958) novels include Jyotihdrd 
(1915), Manitaiakti (1915), Mahdniid (1919), and Md (1920). Nirupama Devi 
(1883-1951) wrote some short stories collected in (1917), and more than a 
dozen novels including (1913), Didi (1915), Sydmall (1919), 

Ucchjnkhala (1920), and Dmfra (1927). Saurindramohan Mukherjee (1884-1966) 
wrote both short stories and novels. Collections of his short stories are: Sephdli 
(1909), Mrjhara (1911), Ptxspaka (1913), etc. His novels include Bandi (1911), 
Jancdka, and Mdtf-pta. He also wrote an original play, Svayathvard (1931), on 
the story of Savitri from the Mahdbhdrata. Rakhaldas Banerjee (1885-1930), 
an Indologist, wrote three domestic and seven historical novels; amongst them 
are: Pdsd^r Kathd (1914), Saidnka (1914), Dharmapala (1915), (1917), 

and Asima (1924). From a purely literary point of view, his historical novels do 
not show much advance on Bankim Chandra, but what is most striking in them 
is his power of creating a convincing historical atmosphere. Udydnalatd (1919) 
was the joint venture of Santa Devi (b. 1894) and Sita Devi (1896-1974). Of 
Santa Devi’s works, mention may be made of U§asi (1918), Smrtir Smrabha 
(1918), and Cirantani (1922). Sita Devi’s works include Vajramar^i (1918), 
Chdydxiitki (1919), and iJfl/ffniganiffta (1921). Nares Chandra Sengupta(1882-1964) 
wrote both short stories and novels, the best known being Dvitiya Paksa (1919), 
Subkd (1920), and Pdper Chdp (1922). 

The best novel of (Jokul Chandra Nag (1895-1925), joint founder of Kallola, 
is Pathzka (1925). Its easy and mindful style introduced a new mode of fiction 
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in the language. The stories and novels of Sailajananda Mukheqee (1900-1976) 
are based on personal experience or immediate knowledge which has been 
transcribed faithfully and poignantly without any emotive imposition. His' 
early stories were collected in a book called Amer Manjari (1923). Among his 
short and long stories (compiled in several volrunes), the best known are: Atasi 
{1^2^), Mnmdha {\^2B),Kayld-kuthi (1930), Vadhu-varaiia (1931), Pausa-pdrvam 
(1931), Dinmajur (1932), and Mrijanma (1934). Among his novels we may 
mention Matir Ghar (1923), Joydr-bhanta (1924), Andhuta (1931), and Anivdrya 
(1931). Sailajananda’s works form a landmark in Bengali literature not only for 
their vivid realism and grim tragedy, but also for introducing for the first time 
the vogue of regional fiction. Bibhutibhusan Baneqee (1899-1950) was a 
romantic and a lover of nature. He had also a definite bias towards the occult 
and the spiritual. His masterpiece Pathet Pdncdlt was published in 1929 and its 
sequel Apardjita in 1932. They are based on the author’s own life-story and bear 
the stamp of a rare sincerity and fullness of heart. His other novels include 
Drsti-pradipa (1935), Aranyaka (1938), Adaria Hindu Hotel (1940), Devqydna 
(1944), and Ichdmati (1949). His short stories are collected in more than a dozen 
volumes. Some of them are: MeghamdLldra (1931), Mmnphul (1932), Kinnardd 
(1938), and Tdtrd Boded (1943). The short stories of Bibhutibhusan Mukhegee 
(b. 1896) have been collected in several volumes, namely, Rdftur Praihma Bhdga 
(1937), Bd^r Dvitiya Bhdga (1938), Rdyui Trtlya Bhdga (1940), Ata^ Kim (1943), 
Haimanti (1944), etc. Among his novels the most popular are: Nildnguriya (1942), 
VUe^a Rajani (1944), and Soargddapi Gariyasi (1944). Rabindranath Maitra (1896- 
1933) wrote short stories showing snapshots of the surface of real life. They 
were published in several volumes: Third Class (1928), Vdstavikd (1931), Uddsir 
Math (1931), etc. His comic play Mdruamyd Girls” School (1932) was very popular 
at one time. Kedamath Baneqee (1863-1949) wrote light stories and novels of 
which the best known are: Kosthir Phcddphala (1929), Bhddudi Masdy (1931), 
Dulikher Deoydli (1932), I Has (1935), Hamaskdri (1944), etc. Rajshekhar Basu 
(1880-1960) was one of the best writers of the humorous story in Bengali. His 
stories have been published in collections such as Ga^dalikd (1925), Kajjali{\^21), 
HamtndMr Svapna (1937), Krs^akali (1953), etc. He also wrote some thoughtful 
' essays which were collected in Laghuguru (1939) and Vicintd (1956). He transla- 
ted (abridged) some of the great Sanskrit classics into Bengali prose, for example, 
the Rdmdyatia (1947), and the Mahdbhdrata (1950). His handy dictionary of the 
Bengali language, Calantikd (1952), has proved very useful. Prabodhkumar 
Sanyal (b. 1907) is a prolific writer. His short stories have been collected in 
volumes like HiBpadma (1931), Avikal (1931), and Angardga (1937). Among his 
novels are Tdydvar (1928), Kdjallatd (1931), PriyabdndJum (1933), etc. His 
Mahdprasthdrier Paths (1933) is a remarkable book. The earliest 
work of Premendra Mitra (b. 1904) is Pdnk (1927), a novelette. His short stories 
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have been published in several books: Panca^ara (1929), Benaml Bandar (1930), 
Mrttikd (1932), Mahanagara (1943), etc. Vr^ti Elo (1954) is a book of essays. He 
has published several volumes of poetry: Prathamd (1932), Samdt (1940), 
Pherdri Phauj (1948), Sdgara Theke Pherd (1956), etc. 

Achintyakumar Sengupta (1903-76) produced more than thirty volumes 
of novels and long stories and more than twenty books of short stories. Among 
his novels the following may be mentioned: Vibdher Ceye Bado (1931), Prddra 
0 Prdntara (1932), and JJiijanMbha (1933). Among his books of short stories are; 
Akdla Vasanta (1932), Double Decker (1938), Jatan Bibi (im), Hddi Mud Dorn 
(1948), etc. In the later phase of his literary career Achintyakumar turned his 
attention to the life-histories of great religious leaders, and such biographical 
works as Parama Purusa §rl Rdmakrsna (1952-53) and Paramd Prakrti Sdraddmani 
(1954) have been well received by the reading public. He also produced seve- 
ral books of verse: Amrd (1935), Priyd 0 Prthivl (1936), and Nila AkdJa (1950). 
Buddhadev Basu (1908-74) was equally facile in writing prose and verse, al- 
though from the beginning his verse was more mature than his prose. Marma- 
vdr}i (1925), Bandir Vandand (1930), Prthivir Bathe (1933), Kankdvati (1937), 
Damayantt (1943), Draupadir Sddi (1948), etc. number among his books ofpoetiy. 
Among his novels mention may be made of Akarmanya (1931), Tedin Phutlo 
Katnala (1933), Bdsargkar (1935), Tithidor (1949), and Nirjana Svdksara (1951). 
His short stories are collected in severad books, for example, Abhinaya Abhinqya 
Nay (1930), Rekhddtra (1931), and Pheriold (1940). His critical essays have been 
published in the books Uttaraiirii (1945), Kdler Putul (1946), and Sdhityacarcd 
(1954). His other prose works include Hatkdt Alor Jhalkdm (1935), ArrdC(Mcala 
He (1936), Samudratira (1937), and Sab Peyechir i)«ie^l941). Annadashankar 
Ray (b. 1904) writes both prose and poetry, but prose is his forte. His short 
stories are collected in Ptakrtir Parihdsa (1934), Mam Pavana (1946), Taaoanajvdld 
(1950), and Kdmintkdncatm (1954). Some of his novels are: Agun Niye Kheld 
(1930), Asamdpikd (1931), Putul Niye Kheld (1933), Satydsatya (in six parts, 1932- 
42), Nd (1951), and Kanyd (1953). Bathe Pravdse (1931) deserves mention as a 
fine travelogue. Annadashankar has written several books of essays: Tdrunya 
(1928), Jivamiilpi (1941), Jivanakdtfd (1949), Pratyaya (1951), etc. His books of 
verse include Rdkhl (1929), Ekti Vasanta (1932), Kdmand PctMOoirhiati (1934). 
Tarashankar Baneqee (1898-1971) was a prolific writer of stories and novels, 
and he was one of the most widely read novelists for the last two or three 
decades. His stories are collected in several books: Chalandmayn. (1936), 
Jalsdghm (1937), Rasakali (1938), Prasddamdld (1945), etc. Of his novels 
mention may be made of Caitdli GhJdr^ (1931), Rdikamala (1935), Dhdtri 
Deoatd (1939), Kdlindi (1940), Kaoi (1941), Gayadevata (1942), Hdnsuli 
Banker Upakathd (1947), Arogyaniketana (1952), Ndgini Kanydr Kdhird 
(1952), and Vicdraka (1957). Balaichand Mukheqee (b. 1899) writes funder 
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the pseudonym ‘Vanaphul’) poems, short stories, novels, and dramas. 
Among the collections of his short stories are Vamphuler Galpa (1936), 
Vaitaratfi-Ure (1937), Bahulya (1943), etc. His characteristic novels are Tp^akhcapda 
(1935), Dvairatha (1937), Mrgaya (1940), Nirmka (1940), Jangama (1943), 
Sthaoara (1951), Kastipdthar (1952), Pancaparva (1954), etc. Sri Madkusudana 
(1939) and Vidyasagara (1941) are two of his biographical plays. Parimal Goswa- 
mi (1899-1976) is a writer of humorous stories like Budbud (1936), Bloch 
Market (1945), MarkeLenge (1950), etc. Saradindu Baneqee (1899-1970), author 
of the series Vyomkekr Diary (1934), was by far the best writer of detective fiction 
in Bengali. Among his other works are: Jdtismara (1933), KdncamUhe (1942), 
Kalakuta (1945), and TuAgabhadrdr Tire (1965). He wrote also some plays which 
were successfuUy staged: Bandku (1937), Path Bendke Dilo ( 1941), and Kdliddsa 
(1943). 

One of the most significant writers of the thirties and the forties, Manik 
Baneqee (1908-56) wrote stories as well as novels. The erosion of social values 
observed among the middle classes of his time is refiected in his works. His style 
is terse and his approach objective. Manik Banerjee’s influence on contemporary 
and later writers is unmistakable. His works include Divdrdtnr Kdoya (1935), 
Janani (1935), Atasi Mdm (1935), Putulndcer Itikathd (1936), Padmamdir MdjU 
(1936), Catu^korin (1948), Sondr Ceye Ddmi (in two volumes, 1951-52), Harapk 
(1954), and Halud Nadi Sabuj Vana (1956). Pramathanath Bisi (b. 1901) is a 
prolific writer. He generally writes in a light vein. The more important of his 
books of short stories are Srikdnter Pancama Paroa (1939), Brahmdr Had (1948), 
and Aiariri (1951). Among his novels mention may be made of Padmd (1935), 
Jodddhighir Caudhuri Parivdra (1938), Kopavati (1941), and Keri Sdheber Munsi 
(1958). Among his comic plays Ri^ath Krtvd (1935), Ghrtarh Pibet (1936), Parihd- 
sanijalpitam (1940), and Maucdke Phil (1948) are popular on the amateurstage. 
Some of his books of verse are: Vasantasend (1927), VidydSundara (1935), Harksa- 
mithma (1951), and Uttaramegha (1953). Ravindra-kdvyapravdha (1939) and 
Raviadra^ndpj/apravdha (1948), etc. are his books of literary criticism. 

POETRY 

Though profoundly impressed by the style of Rabindranath, KLamini Ray 
(1864-1933) temperamentally belonged to the classicists. Her poetical works 
include Alo 0 Chdyd (1889), Nimdlya (1891), Paurdrjiki (1897), Mdlya 0 Nir- 
mdlya (1913), and Dipa 0 DhSpa (1929), Besides being a playwright, 
Dwijendralal Ray wrote many comic songs as well as serious poems. 
Mention may be made of Aryagdthd in two parts (1882, 1893), Asd^he (1898), 
Mandra (1902), Alekhya (1907), and Trivejfi (1912). Rajani Kanta Sen (1865- 
1910) wrote poems as well as songs. His patriotic songs created a stir during the 
Swadeshi movement of 1905 and thereafter. Among his books the following 
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may be mentioned: Vaifi (1902), Kdyanl (1905), Amrta (1910), Ahhaya (1910), 
SmndamajA (1910), and Sesadana (1927). Priyamvada Devi (1871-1935) pub- 
lished a book of soimets, Re^Uy in 1900. Some of her later poems were collected 
in three small books: Patrakkhd (1911), Arhiu (1927), 3.ndCampa 0 Paida (1939), 
the last being a posthumous publication. Atulprasad Sen (1871-1934) began by 
writing poems and later concentrated on songs of which a few patriotic and 
devotional ones are still very popular. A collection of his songs was published 
as Kayekti Gam, the revised edition of which was Gitigunja (1931). 

^ Satyendranath Datta (1882-1922), weU known for his verbal music, exerted 
his influence on almost all the contemporary writers of Bengali verse. His works 
include Ve^u 0 VvQa (1906), HomaRkha (1907), Phuler Phasd (1911), Kuku 0 
KekS (1912), Abhra-amra (1916), BeWeser Gam (1923), Vidaya Arad (1924), 
etc. A small collection of his humorous and satirical poems was published in 
1917 under the title HasemiikS^ He excelled in translation. The poems in transla- 
tion were published in three volumes: Tirthasdila (1908), Ttrtharem (1910), 
and Ma^imaHjusa (1915). The poems translated include Vedic hy mns and 
classical Sanskrit verses as well as poems in almost all the important rlassiraj 
and modem languages of the world. Jatindramohan Bagchi (1878-1948) wrote 
verses which were published in several collections such as LekhS (1906), RekhS 
(1910), Apardjita (1913), Magakehra (1917), Nthdrika (1927), Mahabharati (1936), 
etc. Jatindramohan was a lover of rural landscape and his veise is smooth and 
picturesque. Karunanidhan Banegee (1877-1955) published several books of 
verse]ikePrasadi {1904:), Jharapkul {1911), Santijala Q913), Dhan-durod (1921), 
etc. His poems are simple and rich in imagery. In devotional fervour they can 
be compared with the poems of Devendranath Sen. Kumudranjan Mullick 
(1882-1971) was essentially a devotional poet. His poems deal with rural life in 
Bengal and have been published in several volumes including Ujdnl, Vam- 
tdan, Satadala (all published in 1911), df&pura (1920), and Svatna-sandhyd (1948). 
His style is unpretentious and full of Pura^ic allusions. Kalidas Ray (1889-1975) 
produced a number of books: Kmda (1908), Kisalaya (1911), Panjaputa (1914), 
Haimanti (1934), and Vaikdlt (1940). EGs verse is smooth and easy and is enli- 
vened by a romantic love of nature. An immediate product of post-War dissatis- 
faction and non-co-operation was the poetry of Kazi Nzizrul Islam (1899- 
1976). His first book of poems Agnivii^d (1922) was followed by several others 
like Dolancdmpd (1923), Bi^er BdnJi (1924), Bkdngdr Gdna (1924), Piiver Hdoyd 
(1925), Sarvahdrd (1926), Bdbd (1928), Sindhu-hindola, etc. When published, 
his vigorous songs and poems inspired tremendous patriotic zeal. His songs, 
devotional, patriotic, and otherwise, form a class by themselves and are still 
very popular for their verbal charm, intensity of feeling, and captivating melody. 
Mohidal Majumdar (1888-1952) started his literary career as an admirer of 
Devendranadi Sen and published lus first book of verse in his praise, Dmndra- 
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mahgala (1912). His Svapan-paJan, which marked him as a poet of power and 
promise, was published in 1922. His other volumes of poetry are: Vismara^i 
(1927), Smara-garda (1936), Hemanta-godhuli (1941), ^nadChanda-caturddi (1944). 
Mohitlal also wrote a number of critical essays later collected and published 
as Adhunika Bangld SsMtya (1936), Sakitjakatka (1938), Sdkityavitdna (1942), 
etc. Jatindranath Sengupta (1887-1954) published several collections of verse: 
Maricika (1923), MamUkhd (1927), Marumdyd (1930), Sdyam (1940), and Tri- 
ydmd (1948). Miidntikd (1957) is a posthumous collection. 

The poetical works of Achintyakumar Sengupta, Premendra Mitra, 
Buddhadev Basu, Annadashankar Ray, and Pramathanath Bisi have 
already been referred to in connexion with their prose works. Ajit 
Datta’s (b. 1907) books of verse are Kusumer Mdsa (1930), Pdtdlakanyd 
(1938), Mastacdnd (1945), Pumni,avd (1947), and Chdydr Alpand (1951). 
Jandntike (1949) and Manapeaamr Mdo are books of personal essays. Jivana- 
nanda Das (1899-1954) is one of the most heterodox and original poets 
after Rabindranath. His first significant book Dhusara Pdi^dulipi was published 
in 1936. His other books of poetry are Vamlatd Sena (1942, enlarged 1952), 
MahdprtMm (1944), Sdtti Tdrdr Ttmira (1948), Sredha Kaoitd (1954), and Rupan 
Bdngld (1957). Bishnu Dey’s (b. 1909) books of poetry number more than half a 
dozen, including UwaR, 0 Artmds (1932), Cordbdli (1938), Sandlper Car (1947), 
J^dma Rekheehi Komala-gdndkdra (1953), and Smrti Sattd Bhaxn^at (1963). He 
has also written several critical essays. Sudhindranalh Datta (1901-61) 
published his first book of poems Tanm in 1930. This was followed by Orchestra 
(1935), Krandasd (1937), Uttaraphdlguni (1940), Saihvarta (1953), and Dasami 
(1956). His literary essays are included in the volume Svagata (1948). Humayun 
Kabir (1906-69) is the author of two popular books of poems, Svapna-sddka 
(1927) ssxdSdtld (1932). SajanikantaDas (1900-1962) wroteafewgood parodies 
in verse such as Path Calte Chaser Pkd (1929), Mgu^tha (1931), etc. His serious 
volumes of verse are: Rdjahathsa (1935), Alo Andhdn (1936), and PancUe Vaiidkha 
(1942), etc. He also wrote a novel, Ajaya (1931). Amiya Ghakravarti (b. 1901) 
has a number of books of poems to his credit including Khasdd (1938), Ekmutho 
(1939), Pdrdpdra (1953), and Pdldbadal (1955). Chakravarti’s poetry is his 
own, and it occasionally reveals a strange affinity with Tagore’s poetry. Samar 
Sen (b. 1916) is another writer of the new school of poetry of the thirties and 
fortira. His poems are collected in several small volumes: KayekUKavitd (1937), 
Graham (1940), Ndndkathd (1942), and Tm Purina (1944). 

It is not possible to cover the whole range of Bengali poets, novelists, writers 
of short stories, dramatists, and essayists of the twentieth century within 
the short compass of an article. Besides those referred to in the foregoing 
pages, we mention here only a few more names of authors who enriched 
Bengali literature during the twentieth century: JaJadhar Sen (1860-1939), 
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Ramananda Chatteqee (1865-1944), Upendranath Ganguli (1883-1960), 
Apareshchandra Mukheijee (1875-1934), Jogeshchandra Ghaudhuri (1887- 
1948), Hemendrakumar Ray (1888-1963), S. Wazed All (1890-1951), 
Sachindranath Sengupta (1892-1961), Premankur Atarthi (1892-1964), 
Abdul Odud (1894-1970), Jagadishchandra Gupta (1886-1957), Dhuijatipra- 
sad Mukherjee (1894-1962), Narendranath Mitra (1916-1975), Sukanta 
Bhattacharyya (1926-47), Bijayalal Chatterjee (1898-1974), Dilipkumar 
Roy (b. 1897), Sarqjkumar Raychaudhuri (1902-1972), Manoj Basu 
(b. 1901), Shibram Chakravorty (b. 1905), Narayan Ganguli (1918-70), 
Santoshkumar Ghosh (b. 1920), Romapada Ghaudhuri (b. 1922), Benoy 
Kumar Mukheijee (‘Yayavar’, b. 1918), Kamakshiprasad Ghatterjee (1917- 
76), Phalguni Mukherjee (1905-75), Ashapurna Devi (b. 1908), Saiyad 
Mujtaba Ali (1904-74), Bimal Mitra (b. 1912), Gajendrakumar Mitra 
(b. 1909), Subodh Ghosh (b. 1910), Sumathnath Ghosh (b. 1910), Subhash 
Mukherjee (b. 1919), Gopal Haidar (b. 1902), Manish Ghatak (b. 1901), 
Jyotirmoyi Devi (b. 1894), Narendra Dev (1889-1971), and Radharani Devi 
(b. 1904). 
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I T is a question of nomenclature: How shall we describe the Indian contri- 
bution to English literature? ‘Indo-Anglian’, ‘Anglo-Indian’, ‘Indo-English’, 
even ‘Indo-Anglican’ have all had some vogue. Now ‘Indo-Anglican’, which 
has vague theological implications, just will not do. ‘Indo-English should be 
used to cover the mass of writing in English arising out of the British impact on 
India. This is reaUy Janusfaced, ‘Anglo-Indian’ on one side and ‘Indo-Anglian’ 
on the other. Where the writing is by Englishmen in India or on Indian themes, 
it is ‘Anglo-Indian’ literature; but where we have in mind Indian writing in 
EtiglisTi^ it is appropriate to call it ‘Indo-Anglian’ literature. As early as 1883, 
a book was published in Calcutta entitled Indo-Anglian LUeraiure, containing 
‘specimen compositions from native students’. During the last three or four 
decades the descriptive term Indo-Anglian has acquired considerable currency. 
Indo-Anglian literature is of course a matter of recent history. But so is Austra- 
lian, r! ^ na.fiia.n, or even American literature itself, in its latest or ‘modem’ phase, 
not much more than a century old. Indo-Anglian literature or Indian writing 
in English is essentially Indian, although it has an apparently alien garb. As 
the late C. R. Reddy declared over thirty years ago; 

‘Indo-Anglian literature is not essentially different in kind from Indian 
literature. It is a part of it, a modern facet of that glory which, commencing 
from the Vedas, has continued to spread its mellow light, now with greater and 
now with lesser brilliance under the inexorable vicissitudes of time 
and history, ever increasingly up to the present time of Tagore, Iqbal, and 
Aurobindo Ghose, and bids fair to expand with our humanity’s expanding 
future.’ 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

When the British first came to India after the incorporation of the East 
India Company in 1600, they brought with them, not only the tools of trade 
and the implements of war, but also their language and their literature. At 
first they were compelled to leam the indigenous language to be able to carry 
on the business of commerce and the tasks of administration. And yet the average 
administrator or trader had little or no permanent interest in the country; he 
came, if possible, to shake ‘the pagoda tree’ and to line his pockets at the ex- 
pense of both the country and the Company. With the Mogul rule in total dis- 
integration and with the new British administration careering without a thought 
to the cultural wants of the Indian millions, it was inevitable that culture should 
be in jeopardy and civilization at its lowest ebb; no wonder, eighteenth century 
India was culturally little better than a ‘waste land’. The old civilization was 
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dead, or seemed to be; and there were no signs as yet of a new civilization 
springing up from the wreckage, and redeeming the time. 

But the fact of the British having brought their language and literature 
with them inevitably, if also slowly, altered the aspect of affairs. From the very 
beginning there were a few who took an interest in the culture and literature of 
the people in whose midst destiny had thrown them. Likewise, there were also 
many Indians who, either out of inclination or out of necessity, sought to master 
the language of the foreigner and even, however haphazardly, to read and 
enjoy his rich and varied literature. Besides, some at least of the British adminis- 
trators thought in terms of the welfare, material and cultural, of the Indian 
people. Warren Hastings helped to found the Calcutta Madrasa, a school for 
Muslim students, in 1781; eleven years later, the Sanskrit College at Banaras 
came into existence; and the arrival of the Christian missionaries in India in 
growing numbers also gave a fillip to the new movement. 

While all were agreed that a forward educational policy should be laid 
down and carried out, there was for a time little agreement with regard to its 
precise nature. The ‘Orientalists’ advocated a revival of Sanskrit and Persian 
learning; noted Hindu leaders like Raja Rammohun Roy, and Christian mis- 
sionaries like William Carey advocated ‘Western’ education through the 
medium of English; and the Government was unable to make up its mind. 
Macaulay’s celebrated Minute, however, settled the matter. He argued that 
since the indigenous languages were inadequate and chaotic, the indigenous 
systems of medicine were a disgrace, indigenous astronomy, science, history, 
and geography were but things to laugh at, and indigenous arts and literature 
were just petty futile things, only ‘Western’ education with English as the sole 
medium would deliver the goods. Nay, more; for Macaulay hopefully thought 
that ‘if our plans of education are followed up, there will not be a single idolater 
among the respectable classes of Bengal thirty years hence. And this will be 
effected without any effort to proselytize; without the smallest interference in 
religious liberty; merely by the natural operation of knowledge and reflection’. 

In 1835 Government adopted Macaulay’s scheme of modern education 
through English medium, and English became the official language of India. 
Slowly but steadily, English medium schools and colleges increased in number 
and coinmanded more and more prestige, and within a generation or two, a 
very considerable number of Indians had been introduced to the multitudinous 
riches of European, especially English, literature and culture. No doubt the 
new education did not, as Macaulay had anticipated, revolutionize the structure 
of religious belief in Bengal or India; conversions were few and far between, 
and Hindus and Muslinxs, while readily accepting the ‘blessings’ of ‘Western’ 
education, remained Hindus and Muslims. Be that as it may, the English- 
educated Indians now often sought self-expression through the medium of 
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F ,ng]isTi and learned with growing success to speak in English, to write in English, 
and even to think in English. This they did in order to conapel more easily 
the attention of their English ‘masters’. They also sought their models in English 
literature, which was the only modem European literature that they knew. In 
due course with the Indian writings in English a modem Indian literature was 
born. Like modern Assamese, Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, Kannada, Kashmiri, 
Malayalam, Marathi, Oriya, Punjabi, Tamil, Telugu, or Urdu literature, 
Indo-Anglian literature is also Indian literature, with a bright tradition of its 
own and still exhibiting signs of abimdant life and energy. 

THE PIONEERS 

Rammohim Roy (1774-1833) was truly, and in every sense, a pioneering 
spirit. The first great master of effective Bengali prose, he was also the first great 
Indian writer of lucid English prose, yjs Precepts of Jesus (1820) and hii English 
Works now collected in several volumes testify to the astonishing range and 
power and originality of his thinking and writing. It was indeed his destiny to 
clear the ground of much rabbish and lay the foundations of ‘New India’. 

If Rammohun was the first of the Indo-Anglians to write lucid and effective 
prose, Henry Louis Vivian Derozio (1809-31) was the first of the Indo-Anglian 
poets. A teacher of English at the Calcutta Hindu College in his eighteenth year, 
Derozio had a chequered career. He has left behind him a creditable body of 
English verse. His sonnets and lyrics are competent, revealing sensibility as well 
as craftsmanship, and the influence of Romantics like Byron, Keats, and Thomas 
Moore is obvious. Derozio’s most ambitious poem. The Fakir qfjungheera, tells 
movingly the tragic story of Nuleeni, a Brahmin widow, who is rescued from 
the funeral pyre by a robber chief only to be widowed a second time so that the 
finality of death alone could end her misery. Creditable as are his achievements 
in poetry, he is to be admired especisilly for the singular promise underlying his 
actual output. Kashiprosad Ghose, Derozio’s contemporary, published in 1830 
The Shair and Other Poems, revealing a certain fluency and industry though not 
intrinsic poetic quality. On the other hand, Michael Madhusudan Dutt, an 
Indian Christian, was a truly gifted poet, even more in Bengali than in English. 
His metrical romance. The Captive Ladie (1849), tells the story of Pfthviraja and 
Samyukta. He was deeply influenced by Milton (he was the Bengali Milton, 
the author of the Meghanada-vadka-kSvya) as may be inferred from a passage like 
the following that attempts the well nigh impossible task of projecting an image 
of the fallen archangd, Satan: 

A form of awe he was — ^and yet it seemed 
A sepulchre of beauty — faded, gone, 

Mouldering where memory fond mourner keq>s 
Her lonesome vigils sad — ^to chronicle 
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The Past — and tell its tale of coining years. 

Or like a giant tree in mighty war 

With storm on whirlwind car and fierce array 

Blasted and crushed— all of its pride bereft. 

Another pioneering Indo-Anglian poet was Sashichunder Dutt. A convert to 
Christianity, he was the author of Miscellaneous Poems (1848). Other members of 
the Dutt family of Rambagan, Calcutta — ^three brothers and their nephew, 
Oomeshchunder — contributed to The Dutt Family Album (1876) which contains 
competent effusions in English verse. 

With Aru Dutt and Toru Dutt, daughters of Govindachunder Dutt, one of 
the contributors to the Album, we reach the first truly significant chapter of ful- 
filment in the history of Indo-Anglican poetry. Their stay in Italy, France, and 
England for a period of four years quickened their native poetic impulse, and 
they acquired an astonishing mastery of French and English. Returning to 
Bengal in 1873, the sisters surrendered to feverish poetic composition and the 
fury of sustained intellectual effort. Aru died in 1874 aged twenty, and Toru in 
1877 in her twenty-first year. Thus they, like Derozio, were the inheritors of 
unfulfilled renown. 

Some of Aru’s exquisite verse renderings in English of the French Romantic 
lyrics were included in A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields (1876), mainly the work of 
Torn. Aru’s rendering of Victor Hugo’s Morning Serenade, included in the volume, 
filled Edmund Gosse with ‘smprise and almost rapture’. Toru’s contribution 
to the volume consisted of about 200 verse translation from poets like Hugo, 
Soulary, and de Gramont. Tf modem French Literature were entirely lost,’ 
wrote Edmund Gosse, ‘it might not be found impossible to reconstruct a great 
number of poems from this Indian version.’ Toru’s posthumously published 
Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan (1882) is a maturer work, and the oft- 
told tales of Savitri, Prahlada, Dhruva, Ekalavya, Laksmana, and the rest 
are here told with a new urgency and charm, and also with a ‘Vedic solemnity 
and simplicity of temper’. Apart from the ‘ballads’ and ‘legends’, there are 
original pieces like Sita and Our Casuarina Tree that achieve a true elegiac note. 

The Ancient Ballads proved Toru’s facility and power of poetic utterance in 
a foreign medium. Had her life not been cut short, Toru could certainly have 
achieved great things as a poet in English. H. A. L. Fisher has observed that she 
will ever remain ‘in the great fellowship of English poets’. Already at her death 
she left behind her a complete French novel, an unfinished English novel, and 
these many poems and several sensitive letters addressed to an English fiiend. 

THE AGE OF RELIGIOUS AND UTERARY AWAKENING 

The last three decades of the nineteenth century witnessed the splendid 
flowering of a new spiritual renaissance, and the advent of Ramakrishna 
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Paramahamsa (1836-86) was unquestionably the most significant of the 
forces that ensured the religious and cultural awakening of the country. He 
opened the eyes of Indians, who had for a time been almost blinded by the glare 
of Western civilization, to the splendours in the firmament of the spirit. Swami 
Vivekananda (1863-1902), his chief disciple, was soon to carry his Master’s 
message to the very ends of the civilized world. He turned the English language 
for the purposes of his exposition of the Vedanta and missionary exhortation. 
His Complete Works have since been published in eight independent volumes. He 
was a very eflfective speaker, bold, fluent, and essentially educative. He essayed 
English verse too, and a poem like Kali the Mother becomes almost an apocalyptic 
vision of breaking of the worlds and the dance of Doom. Song of the Free is strictly 
Vedantic, and images the glory of the enfranchised Self: 

From dreams awake, from bonds be free! 

Be not afraid. This mystery, 

My shadow, cannot frighten me! 

Know once for all that I am He ! 

Several of the evangelists of the Brahmo Samaj, Arya Samaj, Prarthana 
Samaj, and Theosophical Society movements too wielded the English language 
with consummate mastery and ease. Mention may be made of Keshub Chandra 
Sen (1838-84), Swami Dayananda Ssiraswati (1834-83), Madhav Govind Rana- 
de (1842-1901), Elashinath Trimbak Telang (1850-93), Madame Blavatsky and 
her associates. 

The new spiritual dawn and sunrise that was the age of Ramakiishna and 
Vivekananda was also the age of Bankim Chandra Chatteqee (1838-94), — 
‘Rishi’ Bankim, as Sri Aurobindo (1872-1950) has called him. The Indian 
renaissance was now a full-blooded affair, and there was a stir of new activity 
everywhere — ^in religion, in literature, in social reform, and in politics. 

Although Bankim is one of the Titans of Bengali literature and one of the 
makers of the modem Indian novel, it is worth mentioning that he first wrote a 
novel in English, Rajnwhar^s Wife published serially in Indian Field in 1864. The 
novel came out in book form in 1935. His other works in English include 
Letters on Hinduism and Ess<gi>s and Letters?- Romesh Chandra Dutt (1848- 
1909), another pioneer in the field of the Bengali novel, made some valuable 
contributions to Indo-Anglian literature. Mention may be made of A History 
of Civilization in Ancient India (1890), Leys of Ancient India (1894), Economic 
History of British IvAia (1902), and India in the Victorian Age (1904). But his 
fame as an Indo-Anglian writer rests mainly on his classic verse renderings 
of the Mahabharata (1898) and the BjamSyaija (1900). These remain still the 

^ Some of Ms Bengali novels found their Indo-Anglian translations during Bankim’s lifetime. For 
example, DwgeimGnMni or The ChiefiaitCs Daughter came out in 1880 in an English translation by 
C. C, Mookeqee. 
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best English verse introductions to the two great Indian epics. Romesh 
Chandra’s success as a translator is primarily due to his mastery over language 
as well as metre — the metre popularized by Tennyson in his Locksley Hall. 
In portraiture or dialogue, in description or exhortation, Romesh Chandra 
always rings true; alike in depicting the horrors of war or in delineating the 
verities of home life, he proves not unworthy of his originals; and his render- 
ings have appropriately found a place in Dent’s Everyman’s Library of the 
World’s Best Books. Two of his Bengali novels also appeared in English with 
the titles The Lake of Palms (1902) and The Slaoe-Girl of Agra (1909). Nabakrishna 
Chose tried to cultivate a private garden of poetic sensibility. He assumed the 
nom de plume of ‘Ram Sharma’, and wrote ceaselessly, but his work is of uneven 
quality. His collected verses run to 300 pages, and there are a few sustained 
pieces like The Last Day and the Bhagabati Gita. In Bombay, Behramji Malabari 
tried his hand with some success in verse as well as prose, and The Indian Muse 
in English Garb (1876) and The Indian Eye on English Life (1893) have more than 
a historical interest. A far more accomplished poet was Nagesh Wishwanath 
Pai. His Stray Sketches in Chakmakpore (1894) presents facets of Indian life with 
sympathy and profound imderstanding, and also with a sense of humour out of 
the common. His narrative poem. The Angel of Mifortune (1904), is half-legen- 
dary, and presents Vikramaditya in heroic terms. It is among the best longer 
poems written in English by Indians. From Madras, Ramakrishna Pillai 
published Tales of Ind (1895) in imitation of Tennyson’s I^lls of the King. Pillai 
also published two novels, Padmini (1903) and The Dive for Death (1912). 
The action of Padmini is played against the background of the Talikota battle, 
which brought the never-to-be-forgotten Vijayanagar Empire to a tragic 
close. 

THE FLOW OF TALENTS : RABINDRANATH, AUROBINDO, AND OTHERS 

Essentially a Bengali classic, Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1941) made signi- 
ficant contribution to Indo-Anglian literature also. Gitanjali {1912), The Crescent 
Moon (1913), and The Gardener (1919) were turned into English from the original 
Bengali by Tagore himself; and in plays like Chitra (1914), he altered the original 
in many places. His prose works like Sadharta (1913), Personality (1917), 
The Beligion of M<m (1931), and Nationalism, being meant for an international 
public, were originally written in English. Gitanjali, for which Tagore won the 
Nobel Prize, is a jewel of philosophical poetry, and soimds utterly genuine even 
tTin ii gh it is a translation. The only poem written by him originally in English 
was The Child (1931), almost certainly inspired by Gandhiji’s march to Dandi 
in 1930, and also by die Passion Play at Oberammergau, which Tagore happen- 
ed to see soon afterwards. It is an impressionistic description of the pilgrimage 
of men and women of all types to the inaccessible Shrine of Ful fi l me nt. Re- 
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reading the poem today we cannot but wonder whether Tagore had not had a 
vision of Gandhiji’s coming martyrdom : 

‘We refused him in doubt, we killed him in anger, 
now we shall accept him in love, 

For in his death he lives in the life of us all, the great Victim.’ 

Many of Tagore’s plays too are a part of Indo- Anglian literature; suggestive, 
symbolistic, full of spiritual undertones, plays like CMtra and The King of the 
Dark Chamber (1914) form almost a distinctive genre in English drama. Tagore’s 
novels, notably Gora (1924), have given a lead to modem Indian fiction, and it 
is seldom in doubt that they are the work of a poet. Judged by any standards 
whatsoever, Tagore’s achievements as a man of letters compel respectful recogni- 
tion; and he is not of India alone, but of the whole world. ‘He has knocked at 
our gate and all the bars have given way. Our doors have burst open.’ 

A professor of English at the Presidency College, Calcutta, Manmohan 
Ghose (1867-1924) had an entirely English education, finishing at Christ 
Church, Oxford. He was a genuine poet and of him Oscar Wilde wrote in the 
Pall Mall Gazette: ‘Mr Ghose ought someday to make a name in our literature’. 
Reviewing his Love Songs and Elegies (1898), Oscar Wilde said that the poems 
‘show how quick and subtle are the intellectual sympathies of the Oriental 
mind’. The posthumously published Songs of Love and Death (1926) contains some 
of his best works as a poet. There is a deep and profound note in these poems. 
Poems like Immortal Eve and Orphic Mysteries are indubitable poetic achieve- 
ments. The technical finish of Manmohan’s poems makes them always maintain 
a reasonably uniform level of excellence. His Nature poems also' are charged 
with a beauty and strength all their own. Recollecting in tranquillity the faded 
visions and experiences of his life in England, Manmohan creates them anew 
in the images of poetry; and March with its sunny crocuses, June with its 
moonlight and roses, and November with its heaps of dead leaves, and London’s 
‘murmur of men more sweet than all the world’s caresses’, all are evoked with a 
sure and sensitive artistry. But it must be added that, even when Manmohan 
seems to be describing English scenes, his poems are not divorced from their 
ultimate Indian origins, and they do breathe also her spirit of restrained rapture 
and tranquillity. Although many of his poems remain unpublished, he is even 
as it is, in Laurence Binyon’s words, ‘a voice among the great company of 
English singers; somewhat apart and solitary, with a difference in his note, but 
not an echo’. 

Unlike Tagore, who belongs both to Bengali and Indo-Anglian literature, 
Sri Aurobindo (1872-1950) did almost aU his writing in English. Like his brother 
Manmohan, Aurobindo had an entirely English education, but finished at 
King’s College, Cambridge. While in England, he mastered many languages — 
English and French, Greek and Latin — ^and acquired some acquaintance with 
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Other European languages as well. A master of many languages and disciplines, 
Sri Aurobindo is without doubt the most outstanding of the Indo-Anglians, 
and also one of the major literary figures of the century. Collected Poem and Plays 
(1942) in two volumes, the colossal symbolistic epic Savitr? (1950-51), the unfini- 
shed epic llion, a series of blank verse plays {Vasavadutta, Rodogune, The Viziers of 
Bassora, ^Jld Eric), and various other collections of lyrics and translations consti- 
tute Sri Aurobindo’s achievement in poetry and poetic drama. In Savitri, the 
story is taken from the Mahabhdrata but is rendered anew in terms of Vedic 
symbolism and Aurobindonian Yoga and metaphysics. It is an extraordinary 
story of spiritual action involving the defeat of Death, the expulsion of Dark- 
ness, and the liquidation of the primordial force of the evil of Ignorance. It is 
written in blank verse of singular purity and strength, and the rhythm springs 
with the puissance of a mantric chant. The Aurobindo poetic canon also in- 
cludes his early narrative poems Urvasie (1896), Love and Death, and Baji Pra- 
bhou, philosophical poems like The Bishi and Ahana, poems trembling with a 
mystical ecstasy like The Rose of God and Thought the Paraclete, and the five-act 
play, Perseus the Deliverer. In many of his later poems, Sri Aurobindo tried, 
not unsuccessfully, classical quantitative metres like the Homeric hexameter 
(in Ahana and Ilioti) and CatuUan hendecasyllabics (in Thought the Paraclete). 
More importantly, Sri Aurobindo also tried to evolve a form of poetic utterance 
in English akin to the Sanskrit mantra’, the poet becoming a seer and attempting 
to reveal to man ‘his eternal self and the godheads of its manifestation’. The 
ecstasy that is to be communicated being beyond the bounds of everyday 
language, a new rhythm and a symbolic language are resorted to so that the 
listener may have the sense ‘of a rhythm which does not begin or end with the 
line, but has for ever been sounding in the eternal planes and began even in 
Time ages ago’. Sri Aurobindo’s illuminating treatise The Future Poetry consti- 
tutes a massive body of creative and prophetic literary criticism in English, 
and it also gives an unacademic but illuminating assessment of the work of 
the glories yet to come. As for Sri Aurobindo’s other prose works. The Life Dimtu 
(1940) is a philosophical treatise and a prose symphony; it is a plea and a pro- 
gramme to divinize man, to plan and to establish here ‘a new Heaven and a 
new Earth’. Essays on the Gita is a luminous exposition of the Lord’s Song, and is 
admirable in presentation and style. Among his yet other prose writings are The 

® Begun late in tlxe eigKteen-nineties, almost contemporaneously witJx Urvasie and Love and Deaths 
Savitri was fifty years a-growing, undergoing numerous revisions, now taken up, now set aside, anon 
forged in the fire of a new inspiration into a marvellous splendour of revelation. In the final form this 
blank verse epic consists of three parts, divided into twelve books or forty-eight cantos, making up a 
total of about 24,000 lines. Aurobindo has given to the familiar Mahabhdrata story of Savitri and Satya- 
van a mystical colouring and transcendence, and perhaps future literary historians will hail it as the 
greatest FfUgliah epic after Paradise Lost. For a critical study of the poem, sec Prema Nandakumar’s A 
Stilly oj Savitri (1962). 
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Secret of the Veda, The Synthesis of Toga, The Human Cycle, The Ideal of Human 
Unity, and Foundations of Indian Culture. Notable among his shorter prose works 
are The Mother (1928), Heraclitus (1941), and The Renaissance in India. 

Sarojini Naidn (1879-1949) and her brother Harindranath Chattopadhyay 
gained quick recognition as poets when they were still quite young, but neither, 
though for different reasons, could maintain this early promise in their later 
years. Proceeding to England as a girl, Sarojini made valuable contacts with 
some of the leading literary lights of the time — ^for example, Edmund Gosse, 
Arthur Symons, and the members of the Rhymers’ Club — and published her 
first collection of poems. The Golden Threshold (1905), in her twenty-sixth year. 
It was followed by The Bird of Time (1912) and The Broken Wing (1917). Her 
easy mastery over English verse forms is obvious. As a poet, she particularly 
excels in describing fanailiar things: a June sunset, the full moon, nightfall in 
the city, temple bells, etc. She can suggest, too, immensities and imponderables, 
and in her exquisite lyrics such as To a Buddha Seated on a Lotus and The Flute- 
player of Brindaoan, she can achieve the fusion of the real and the ideal, and bring 
earth and heaven together. The lyric-sequence, The Temple, is, however, her 
most mature work. In this recordation of the vicissitudes of Love’s pilgrimage — 
the glow, the surrender, the ecstasy, the recoil, the resentment, the despair, the 
reaction, the abasement, the acceptances — all are fused into fierce and 
beautiful poetry. 

Harindranath Chattopadhyay’s The Feast of Toutk (1918) offered, indeed, 
as befits the tide, youth’s fervour and excitement, youth’s self-laceration, 
youth’s self-assertions and high-vaulting idealisms. Sri Aurobindo found in the 
book ‘a rich and finely lavish command of language, a firm possession of the 
metrical instrument, an almost blinding gleam and glitter of the wealth of 
imagination and fancy . . . the beginnings of a supreme poetic utterance of the 
Indian soul in the rhythms of the English tongue’. Several more volumes have 
followed: The Ma^ Tree (1922), Grey Clouds and White Showers (1924), The 
Dark Well (1939), and Blood of Stones (1944). But while the talent and fluency 
are still there, the prophesied mastery and supremacy of poetic utterance have 
failed to materialize. 

ERA OF THE GANDHIAN REVOLUTION 

By the end of the First World War, English education had sent out tens of 
thousands of graduates and several millions of matriculates into the sub-conti- 
nent, and in these the Indo-Anghans found a congenial audience in their own 
country. With the coming of Gandhiji on the political scene, not only Hindi 
and regional languages, but even English itself, saw increasing literary activity. 
The political pulse of the nation had quickened considerably, and sometimes 
rose to feverish pitch; and this too gave an impetus to literature. The award 
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of the Nobd Prize to Tagore in 1913 and the blaze of publicity that attended 
upon his post-War European and world tours also acted as a spur to literary 
aspirants in India, More and more young men and women resorted to F.ngli'sh 
as a medium of self-expression, and poems, stories, novels, essays, playlets, 
critical appreciations, philosophical and historical monographs, all came tumb- 
ling after in increasing number and velocity. Also, the revolutions in taste which 
the European or American literary scene witnessed during thenineteen-twenties, 
thirties, and forties had their reflections and repercussions in India; and the 
issue between tradition and experiment, convention and revolt, was fought here 
as much as in Britain or America, and with equally imcertain results. 

FICTION 

During the period between the two World Wars, a number of Indians 
essayed fiction in English, some of it of international standard. The English 
versions of Tagore’s novels and short stories® had led the way, and writers like 
K. S. Venkataramani, R. K. Narayan, Mulk Raj Anand, Bhabani Bhatta- 
charya, and Raja Rao were enterprising enough and talented enough to follow 
his lead and to accomplish triumphs of their own. Venkataramani’s Paper Boats 
(1921) and On the Sand-dunes (1923) first won for him a discriminating audience 
that responded with pleasure to his observant humour and to the singular 
quality of his poetic prose. It was, however, in his novels — Murugan the Tiller 
(1927) and Kandan the Patriot (1932) — and the stories in the Jatadharan (1937) 
volume that Venkataramani rose to his full stature as a writer of fiction who 
integrates in his work the Gandhian ideals of truth — ahimsd^ satydgraha, and 
sawodaya. 

R. K. Narayan’s (b. 1907) first novel Swami and Friends (1937) gave a 
physiognomy and a name to ‘Malgudi’, which has since become one of the 
fa mili ar localities in the world of fiction. Several other novels have followed; 
The Bachelor of Arts, The Dark Room (1938), The English Teacher (1945), Mr, 
Sampath (1949), The Financial Expert (1952), Waiting for the Mahatma (1955), 
The Guide (1959), The Man-Eater of Malgudi (1961), and The Sweet-Vendor 
(1967). Narayan is an artist, a sensitive delineator of the quiddities of South 
Indian middle class life, and he has no axes to grind. Swami and Friends, The 
Bachelor of Arts, and The English Teacher form almost a trilogy; the names of the 
central characters differ, but emotionally and spiritually it is the story of the 
development of a boy into a yoimg man who grasps happiness only to lose it. 
Waiting for the Mahatma introduces Gandhiji as a character, and concludes with 
his death. His post-Independence novels have rather more of the touch of 

* For example, The Home and the World {Ghcsre B£re), translated by Surendranath Tagore (Macmil- 
lan & Co. Ltd., London, 1919), and The Post Office {JOakghar), translated by Devabrata Mukerjea 
(Macmillan & Co. Ltd., London, 1914). 
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satire than the earlier novels, but even so Narayan’s art is governed as much by 
restraint as it is leavened by humour. The Guide (for which Narayan won the 
Sahitya Akademi Award) tells the story of a scamp whom circumstances trans- 
form into a ‘Swami’ who dies in the course of a fast undertaken to end a drought. 
The Man-Eater of Malgjadi is a modern rendering of the Bhasmasura myth. 
Taken all in all, Narayan is the most distinguished, and the most artistically 
satisfying, of the Indo-Anglian novelists. 

MulkRaj Anand’s (b. 1905) early novels — Coolie (1933), Untouchable (1935), 
Two Lecwes and a Bud (1937) — quickly established his fame as a novelist of power 
and purpose. Coolie follows the fortunes of a peasant-boy from his village to 
town, town to city, city to ‘Gateway of India’, and then to Simla — ^where he 
dies of consumption. Wherever he goes, he has the brand of ‘coolie’ and is a 
creature to be exploited; only in death he can find his peace. Untouchable tells 
the story of a single day in the life of an untouchable boy. Two Leaves and a Bud 
is the story of exploitation and cruelty in a tea estate. Many more novels have 
followed — The Village (1939), The Big Heart (1945), Seven Summers (1951), 
Private Life of an Indian Prince (1953), The Old Woman and the Cow (1960), The 
Road (1961), and Morning Face (1968) — and there is always much vitality and 
urgency in his writing. Anand is a ‘committed’ writer, and he is almost the 
prose laureate of the waifs, the have-nots, and the exploited. His ‘axes’ not- 
withsUnding, Anand’s portrayal of the Indian scene has a basic veracity. 

Raja Rao’s Kanthapura (1938), like Venkataramani’s Kandan the Patriot, has 
for its background the Salt Satyagraha movement of 1930-31. But Raja Rao’s 
rather oblique method of narration gives it a power and a suggestiveness out 
of the ordinary. The events that happen to the satyagrahis in Kanthapura are 
prototypical of what happened almost everywhere in India. Raja Rao’s post- 
Independence novel The Serpent and the Rope (1960) is a longer and stronger 
work, and is full of philosophical undertones; acclaimed as a major achieve- 
ment, it won the Sahitya Akademi Award. The Cat and Shakespeare (1965) is much 
shorter, but is no less a success as a philosophical novel. He is also, like Narayan 
and Anand, a fine short story writer, and the collection The Cow of the Barricades 
is full of poetic touches and epiphanic portraits. 

Bhabani Bhattacharya’s So Many Hungers (1947) covers the years of the 
Second World War— the uncertainties, agonies, and frustrations in India follow- 
ing the ‘Quit India’ movement. The pictures of famine-ridden Bengal are 
lacerating, but they are also touched by compassion. Men are fools rather than 
criminals and they commit sin because they are blind. So Many Hungers had been 
preceded by Indian Cavalcade (1942), and followed by four novels: Music for 
Mohini (1952), He Who Rides a Tiger (1954), A Goddess Homed Gold (1960), and 
Shadow from Ladakh (1966). A Goddess Hamed Gold is a vivid portrait of post- 
Independence India, while Shadow from Ladakh, which won the Sahitya Akademi 
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Award, is set against the background of the Chinese invasion of India in 1962. 
Of other novelists these few may be mentioned: Shanker Ram {The Love of Dust, 
1938) ; D. F. Karaka {Just Flesh, 1940; There Lay the City, 1941) ; HumayunKabir 
{Men and Fivers, 1945); Ahmed Ali {Twilight in Delhi, 1940); A. S. P. Ayyar 
{Baladitya, 1930; Three Men of Destiny, 1939); V- V. Chintamani {Vedantam, the 
Clash of Traditions, 1928); and Purushottam Tricumdas {The Living Mask, 
1945). 


POETRY 

To return to the Indo- Anglian poets who were commendably active during 
the period between the two wars, the most successful were Grovind Krishna 
Chettur, P. Seshadri, V, N. Bhushan, P. R. Kaikini, K. D. Sethna, Shahid 
Suhrawardy, Manjeri Isvaran, and Subho Tagore. Chettur’s most mature work 
was The Shadow of God (1935), written under the shadow of his mother’s death, 
and it perhaps anticipated his own death in 1936. Seshadri was a scholarly poet 
and an accomplished sonneteer. Bhushan’s poetic sensibility found free scope 
in a series of slim volumes {Flute Tunes, Star Fires, Horizons, Footfalls), while 
P. R. Kaikini, in volumes like Shanghai and The Snake in the Moon (1942), gave 
expression to the tormented unrest of the times. K. D. Sethna is a very sensitive 
and accomplished poet who has been profoundly influenced by Sri Aurobindo, 
and the collection, The Secret Splendour (1941), contains some of his best works as 
a poet. Suhrawardy’s Essays in Verse (1937) is no less competent in its fusion of 
mood, word, and rhythm. Manjeri Isvaran has travelled far from bis first book 
Saffron and Gold (1932), and in his mature works {Brief Orisons, 1941 ; The Fourth 
Avatar, 1946) he is revealed as a very good poet indeed. Subho Tagore’s Peacock 
Plumes and Flames of Passion (1944) include several pieces that are sensuous and 
richly articulate. There arc other names too, but many of them belong really to 
the post- 1947 period. Worthy of special mention are the Goan poets— Joseph 
Furtado {A Goan Fiddler, 1901 ; and Selected Poems, new edition, 1967), Aramando 
Menezes {Selected Poems, 1969), Manuel C. Rodrigues, S. R. Dongerkery {The 
Ivory Tower), Fredoon Kabraji {A Minor Georgian’s Swan Song), R. de L. Furtado, 
and R. V. Pandit. Armando Menezes has had classical training, and his poems 
{Chords and Discords, 1936; Chaos and Dancing Star, 1940) have accordingly a 
classical finish. 


DRAMA AND OTHER FORMS OF LITERATURE 

Compared to Indo-Anglian poetry and fiction, drama has put up a rather 
poor show. There are, of course, the poetic plays of Tagore and Sri 
Aurobindo, Harindranath Chattopadhyay and Bharati Sarabhai {The Well 
of the People, 1943), and there are the farces and comedies included in the two 
volumes of V. V. Srinivasa Iyengar’s Dramatic Divertissements (1921). Fyzee 
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Rahamin’s Daughter of Ind (1940) is a tragedy, and has been performed. T. P. 
Kailasam was a master of the genre but he wrote only a few short pieces [The 
Burden and FidfUment, Katnd). A. S. P. Ayyar’s The Biases of Ideas (1941) is a 
collection of prose plays. Mrinalini Sarabhai {Captive Soil, 1945), J. M. Lobo 
Prabhu {The Family Cage), and Purushottam Tricumdas {Sauce for the Goose) 
also cultivated the dramatic form with power and skill. 

The light humorous essay has not found many successful practitioners 
among the Indo-Anglians. Malabari and Nagesh Pai have been mentioned al- 
ready. Of latter-day essayists the more important are S.V.V. {Soap Bubbles, More 
Soap' Bubbles) , K. Iswara Dutt [And All That),^^. Bangaruswami {My Lord Ku Ku 
Boon Koon, 1945), and columnists in the newspapers like Pothan Joseph and 
D. F. Karaka. Philosophical prose of considerable distinction has come from S. 
Radhakrishnan, M. Hiriyanna, R. D. Ranade, S. N. Dasgupta, and P. N. Srini- 
vasachari. Historians like Jadunath Sircar, R. C. Majumdar, K. M. Panikkar, 
and Nilakanta Sastri have made major contributions to our understanding 
of India’s past. Biography has been cultivated by Rustum Masani, D. F. Wacha, 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, and S. Natarajan, who have written about Dadabhai 
Naoroji, J. N. Tata, Gopalkrishna Gokhale, and Lallubhai Samaldas respec- 
tively. Surendranath Baneqee’s A Nation in Making (1925) is more than a mere 
autobiographical work. It also throws considerable light on some of the most 
interesting chapters in the contemporary history of India. The autobiographies 
of Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru have become classics, each of a 
different kind. Literary and art criticism of a creative nature has come from 
Sii Aurobindo {The Future Poetry) and Ananda Coomarasyramy {The History of 
Indian and Indonesian Art, The Dance of Shiva, and An Introduction to Indian Ait), 
Humayun Kabir {Poetry, Monads and Society), and competent critical monographs 
from N. K. Sidhanta {The Heroic Age of India, 1929), S, G. Sengupta {The Art of 
Bernard Shaw, 1936), G. Narayana Menon {Shakespeare Criticism, 1938), Amiya 
Ghakravarti {The Dynasts and the Post-War Age in Poetry, 1938), and K. K. 
Mehrotra {Horace Walpole). Orators, jurists, and journalists have also had to 
wield the prose medium, and at their best their work can be compared effec- 
tively with similar work elsewhere. In non-fiction prose, among the more 
important masters are Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, and S. Radha- 
krishnan. These three stand out by reason of their eminence as men of action 
or of thought, and the marvellous competence or adequacy of their style for the 
varied demands made upon it. The English version of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
autobiography. The Story of My Experiments with Truth (1940),* was actually the 
work of Mahadev Desai (with V. S. Srinivasa Sastri’s assistance) . Desai had 
caught the Master’s style with an admirable fidelity, and in the result a beauti- 

* The first edition of Gandhiji’s autobiography was published in two volumes, Vol. I in 1927 and 
Vol. II in 1929. In 1940 the second edition was issued by Mahadev Desai in one volume. 
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ful serenity shines on the pages of the book, as indeed on almost everything that 
Gandhiji ever wrote. There is in Gandhiji’s style a biblical simplicity and 
sufficiency, verily the model of the clear and simple style. Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
An Autobiography (1936) and Discovery of India (1946) are the works of a master 
of English prose whose sensibility had been nurtured and tempered in English 
literature and modem European thought. He equally drew his inspiration from 
the wells of Indian or Asian tradition. His style was indeed the man, and alike 
in his writing and speeches, the whole man — ^his culture, humanity, and inte- 
grity — ^were revealed as in a mirror. Radhakrishnan’s monumental volumes 
(two) ol Indian Philosophy (1923, 1927) set a standard for Indian philosophical 
writings. In his later worlis — ^notably in his Idealist View of life (1932) and 
Eastern Religions and Western Thought (1939) — ^the constructive philosopher was 
more in evidence than the historian of Indian philosophy, and always it was 
his prose style — ^adequate in every sense, often eloquent, and interspersed with 
choice quotations from the literatm es of the West and the East — ^that carried 
all before it. 


POST-INDEPENDENCE ERA 

Although after Independence in 1947 the claims of Hindi are being 
canvassed, English still largely retains its pre-Independence hold on the Indian 
intelligentsia and in all those areas where it had earlier held sway. Indian 
writing in English and Indian talking in English are, perhaps, more in evidence 
today than ever before, and no wonder an interesting new chapter is being 
added to the history of Indo-Anglian literature. 

Since Independence a number of novelists have gained recognition in India, 
and in England and America. While R. K. Narayan, Mulk Raj Anand, Raja 
Rao, and Bhabani Bhattacharya have greatly extended their pre-Independence 
vogue, the new ‘arrivals’ — ^Khushwant Singh, Kamala Markandaya, Ruth 
Prawar Jhabvala, Nayantara Sahgal, Anita Desai, Shantha Rama Rau, 
Manohar Malgonkar, Balachandra Rajan, Sudhin N. Ghose, Anand LaU — 
have in greater or lesser measure contributed to the variegated richness of the 
present-day Indo-Anglian literary scene. Khushwant Singh’s Train to Pakistan 
(1956) presents with surgical precision the pity and the horror of the ‘partition’ 
as they particularly affected the inhabitants of a border village, Mano Majra. 
His later novel I Shall Not Hear the Nightingale (1961) is a fictional study of the 
inner tensions in a Sikh family of pre-Partilion days. Eiamala Markandaya’s 
novels — Nectar in a Sieve (1954), Some Inner Fury (1957), A Silence of Desire (1961), 
Possession (1963), A Handful of Rice (1966), The Coffer Dams (1969), and The 
Nowhere Man (1973) — show a fine creative talent at work, and Some Inner Fury 
does give a vivid image of India during the ‘Quit India’ holocaust. Nayantara 
Sahgal’s four novels, A Time to be Happy (1958), This Time of Morning (1965), 
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Storm in Chandigarh (1969), and The Day in Shadow (1972), and Anita Desai’s 
Cry the Peacock (1963), Voices in the City (1965), and Bye-Bye, Blackbird (1971) 
are all competently done; the former’s New Delhi and the latter’s Calcutta come 
out vividly alive in their best novels. Ruth Prawar Jhabvala’s To Whom She Will 
(1955), Edmond in India (1958), The Householder (1960), Get Ready for Battle (1962), 
and other novels, and her collections of short stories like A Stranger Climate (1968) 
bring out the idiosyncracies and ironies of the social scene in contemporary 
Delhi. Shantha Rama Rau’s Remember the House (1956) is the story of the girl- 
narrator’s passage through romance and disillusion to common sense and 
compromise. Manohar Malgonkar has within a short time made a reputation 
for himself with a series of novels: Dirtoi Dram {19&0), Combat of Shadows (1962), 
The Princes (1963), and A Bend in the Ganges (1965) — the last leading up to the 
Hindu-Muslim massacres following the partition of India. Balachandra Rajan’s 
two novels — The Dark Dancer (1959) and Too Long in the West (1961) — ^both 
centre round the problem of adjustment when an Indian sojourner in the West 
returns to his motherland. Sudhin Ghose’s novels — And Gazelles Leaping (1949), 
Cradle of the Clouds (1951), The Vermilion Boat (1953), and The Flame of the 
Forest (1955) — ^are in a class apart, being tantalizing mixtures of fantasy and 
realism. Anand LaU’s The House at Adampur (1956) and Seasons of Jupiter (1958) 
are interesting yarns. In his Chronicles of Kedaram (1961), K. Nagar^an has given 
a vivid picture of life in a South Indian temple tovm. There is, besides, the 
phenomenon of G. V. Desani whose All About Mr. Hatter (1948) is an Indo- 
Anglian approximation to James Joyce’s Ulysses. 

In poetry too the record is impressive. Aside from Sri Aurobindo’s monu- 
mental Saoitri, other volumes of poetry with a mystical or spiritual slant have 
also come from the pens of poets belonging to the Aurobindonian school: K. D. 
Sethna’s The Adventure of the Apocalypse (1949), Dilip Kumar Roy’s Eyes of Light 
(1948), Nirodbaran’s Sun-Blossoms (1947), and V. K. Gokak’s Life’s Temple. 
Other poets reflecting Aurobindo’s influence are Nalinikanta Gupta (To the 
Heights), Nishikanta {Dream Cadences), and Punjalal {Rosary and Lotus Petals). 
When The Illustrated Weekly under C. R. Mandy’s editorship began to publish 
Indo-Anglian verse, it gave a fillip to new writing, and several names have 
since acquired a more general currency. Dom Moraes’s A Beginning (1957) 
won for him the Hawthorndon Prize; and his later volumes. Poems (1960) and 
John Nobody (1965), have helped him to consolidate his position as one of the 
most significant of modem English poets. Harindranath Ghattopadhyay {Spring 
in Winter, 1956; Masks and Farewells, 1961; and Virgins and Vineyards, 1967), 
Nissim Ezekiel {A Time to Change, 1951; Sixty Poms, 1953; The Exact Name, 
1965), P. Lai ( 7^ Parrot’s Death, 1960; Draupadi erndjayadratha, 1967), Kamala 
Das {Summer in Calcutta, 1965; The Descendants, 1968), A. K. Ramanujan {The 
Striders, 1966, won a Poetry Society Recommendation), P. K. Saha {Poems for 
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the Fifties, 1965), Leslie de Noronha {Poems, 1965), Lotika Ghose {White Dawns 
Awakening, 1950), Keshav Malik {The Rippled Shadow, 1960), B. P. Paymaster 
{The Last Farewell, 1960), V. Madhusudan Reddy {Sapphires of Solitude, 1960), 
Pradip Sen {And Then the Sun, 1960), Gieve Patel {Poems, 1966), Gopal Singh 
{The Man Who Never Died, 1969), Monika Varma {Green Leaves and Gold, 1970), 
K. Raghavendra Rao, R. Parthasarathy, K. N. Daruwala, Adil Jussawalla, 
Pritish Nandy, Rajendra Varma, and Subhaschandra Saha are among the 
Indians who have boldly and skilfully essayed verse in English. The newer poets 
are conscious of the modern heritage of poetry comprising the work of imagists, 
symbolists, and mythologists like Ezra Pound, T. S. Eliot, W. B. Yeats, W. H. 
Auden, Wallace Stevens, and Allen Tate, and in their best work there are no 
echoes merely but distinctive new notes as well. 

In the post-Independence era India has witnessed a few enthusiastic writers 
of drama in English. Asif Currimbhoy has nearly twenty plays to his credit — 
Tfu Tourist Mecca (1961), The Doldrummers (1962), The Dumb Dancer (1962), 
Om (1962), Goa (1967), An Experiment with Truth (1969), Inquilab (1970), Om 
Mani Padme Hum (1972), The Miracle Seed (1973), etc. — ^and they display virtuo- 
sity and vividness in dialogue. Bharati Sarabhai’s Two Women (1952), a play 
written in prose but charged with feeling, projects the tension at the heart of 
Hindustan between tradition and revolt. Dilip Kumar Roy has dramatized the 
life-stories of Gaitanya in Sri Chaitanya and of Mira, the Beggar Princess, in Mira 
in Brindaban (1956). K. Nagarajan’s chronicle play, Chidambaram (1955), has 
been successfully pro'duced; Lobo Prabhu’s Collected Plays (1956) contains one 
or two striking dramatic pieces. G. V. Desani’s experimental Hedi (1950) has 
been recently given a new lease of life; it is the story of Hali’s passion told in 
moving, disturbing, and unforgettable accents. Several other plays written in 
the post-Independence period are Keechaka (1949) of T. P. Kailasam, The 
Flute of Krishna (1950) of P. A. Krishnaswamy, Siddhartha (1956) of Harindra- 
nath Chattopadhyay, A Touch of Brightness (1965) of Pratap Sharma, Sadhana 
(1969) of K. S. Rangappa, Tiger-claw (1967) of LakhanDeb, jVah'nz (1969) of 
Nissim Ezekiel, and Larins Sahib (1971) of Gurucharan Das. 

Rajagopalachari was usually considered to be the dialectician par excellence, 
but that was only part of the story. While the severe austerity of his prose style 
was obvious enough, there were also emotional and spiritual lights that often 
lifted up his writing to poetic heights. His adaptations of the Mahdbhdrata (1951) 
and the Rdmayat^cfi (1961) in the idiom of the modern age are masterpieces in 
their own right and have become best-sellers. A prolific writer, M. N. Roy made 
significant contribution to the dialectical and political literature of India. His 
works include India in Transition (1922), From Savagery to Civilisation (1943), and 
Materialism: An Outline of the History of Scientific (1951).NiradC. Chau- 

^ It is a rendering of the of the Tamil classic, Ktwtha (ninth century). 
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dhuri is a powerful stylist in English prose. His The Autobiography of an Unknown 
Indian (1951) has been followed by A Passage to England (1959) and The Continent 
of Circe (1965). He writes from the vantage ground of a self-forged solitariness, 
and his interpretations — ^whether of India or of England — ^are perhaps more 
valuable for the light they throw upon his own acutely sensitive nature than as 
balanced reports on the Indo-Aryans or the Anglo-Saxons. Some of his latest 
publications, To Live or Not to Live (1970), Scholar Extraordinary (1974), and Clwe 
of India (1975), are marked by his usual uncharitable criticism of India. Ved 
Mehta is a brilliant writer, and his collection of essays The Fly and the Fly-Bottle 
(1963) surveys some of the controversies that have raged in the recent past in 
England’s groves of Academe. Although journalism embalmed in a book is 
seldom readable, there are exceptions to the rule : Rajagopalachari’s Satyameva 
Jayate volumes, N. Raghunathan’s Sotto Voce and its successors, M. Chalapati 
Rau’s Fragments of a Revolution (1965), and a few others. Bal Gangadhar Tilak’s 
birth centenary in 1956 occasioned more than one good biography of the 
Lokamanya, and in recent years biographies of Sri Ramakrishna, Swami 
Vivekananda, Gopalkrishna Gokhale, the Nehrus, Sri Aurobindo, Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Subhas Chandra Bose, and other national leaders appeared. Books on 
Gandhiji, of course, are legion. In the field of literary criticism K. R. Srinivasa 
Iyengar {Shakespeare: His World and His Art), S. G. Sengupta {Shakespeare's 
Historical Plays, 1964), P. Lai {The Concept of an Indian Literature, 1968), V. K. 
Gokak {Coleridge's Aesthetics, 1975), P. G. Ghose {Shakespeare's Mingled Drama, 
1966), and many others made significant contributions. The emergence of 
Bangladesh in 1971 led to the production of a mass of books in English by 
Indian men of letters during the recent years. Mention may be made of Prabodh 
Chandra’s Bloodbath in Bangladesh (1971), Subrata Roy Chaudhuri’s The Genesis 
of Bangladesh (1972), Dom Moraes’s The Tempest Within (1971), and G. S. 
Bhargava’s Crush India (1972). In history, philosophy, politics, economics — ^in 
all branches of modem knowledge, in fact, — ^Indian writing in English is in- 
creasingly coming up to the best Anglo-American standards. 

A word or two about the Indian journals in English which played a signi- 
ficant role in facilitating the growth of Indo-Anglian literature. In the early 
days of Indian national renaissance, papers like The Hindu (Madras) and 
Amrita Bazar Patrika (Calcutta) played a notable part in educating and mobi- 
lizing public opinion on the issue of progressive self-government. Other papers 
that once commanded high prestige or enjoyed a great vogue, for example, the 
Indu Prakash (Bombay) and Bandemataram (Calcutta), now belong to history, 
not actuaHty. National leaders hke Lajpat Rai ( Tk People), C. R. Das {Forward), 
Mahatma Gandhi {Toung India and Harijan), G. Y. Ghintamani {The Leader), 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya {Jaimabhurm), Subhas Chandra Bose {Forward Bloc), 
M. N. Roy {Independent India^yxsA The^MarxiarlWay), Lokamanya Tilak {The 
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Mahratta), Acharya Kripalani {Vigil), and K. M. Munshi {The Social Welfare) 
have in their time made their journals efficient organs for the dissemination of 
their views. Daily newspapers like the Indian Express, the Hindustan Times, and 
the National Herald, as also the so-called ‘Anglo-Indian’ papers of yesterday — 
the Times of India, the Statesman, and the Mail — ^that have wonderfully adjusted 
themselves to the altered conditions of republican India, are all doing yeoman 
service by maintaining good journalistic standards and generally viewing 
questions from a progressive and aU-India or national standpoint. The weekly 
papers — except the popular Illustrated Weekly — are less firmly established as a 
rule, although at one time papers like the Indian Social Reformer and The Servant 
of India enjoyed no mean prestige in the coimtry. There are the monthly journals, 
too, sharing the difficulties of the tribe in other parts of the world. The Calcutta 
Review and the Modem Review have had a long and useful history; Prabuddha 
Bharata and Vedanta Kesari continue to maintain a good standard with a Vedan- 
tic and spiritual slant; and The Aryan Path has completed nearly fifty years 
of meritorious service, addressing itself to the task of dissemination of the 
abiding values and verities and also to the task of building up, through its re- 
view section, a sound critical tradition in the country. The quarterly or bi- 
monthly journals like the Visvabharati Quarterly, the Quest (Bombay), and the 
Advent (Pondicherry) deserve special notice. There are, besides, the journals, 
published by the Universities or other learned bodies, and these also try to 
maintain standards appropriate to such journals. 

CONCLUSION 

Indo-Anglian literature began as a hot-house plant. It has not even now 
wholly shed its strangeness. Yet it would be wrong to describe it as an ‘alien’ 
literature. It has now taken firm and deep root in the Indian soil, and it is 
branching out in many directions. At its best, Indian writing in English com- 
pajes, not unfavourably, with the best writing in England or the U.S.A. It may 
therefore be confidently hoped that, as in the past, in the future also the Indo- 
Anglian writers will primarily aim at projecting a total vision of India — ^inter- 
preting her aspirations and hopes and recording her ardours and achievements — 
not only before the outside world but also before the diverse linguistic groups 
within the country. There is no reason why Indo-Anglian literature should not, 
in the fullness of time, grow with the growth of Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, 
Marathi, Tamil, Telugu, and other regional literatures in India, giving and 
talcing freely, and achieve a position comparable to a distinctive national 
literature like modem American literature — an individual expression of the 
Indian genius and a means to national and international understanding. 
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GUJARATI 

THE LAND AND THE LANGUAGE 

G ujarat, the land of the Guqaras, in olden times extended from 
Rajputana in the north to Lata Prade^a in the south. Kathiawad, the land 
of the Kathis, was known as Anarta or Saura§tra. The present Kutch was 
included in it, as its boundaries extended right up to Thar Parkar in Sind 
(Pakistan). These boimdaries changed with Ae passage of time and are now 
restricted to Sirohi (Mount Abu) or rather Palanpur in the north, and Daman 
(on the banks of the Damangahga river) in the soudi. Kathiawad and 
Kutch and such ancient and historic towns as Dvaraka and Bhrgu-Kaccha 
(Broach), Surat and Ahmedabad are included in the present State of Gujarat. 
The term ‘Greater Gujarat’ has come into vogue of late to describe those 
places outside Gujarat proper, where Gujaratis have gone and settled like 
South, East, and Central Africa, Burma, and Mauritius outside India and 
Nagpur, Madras, and Calcutta inside India. The Gujaratis there live as they 
live in Gujarat, and use their language freely wherever possible. They have 
built temples there, started schools, and otherwise made themselves at home. 
There are printing presses with Gujarati types for newspapers and magazines, 
and even books in Gujarati are being printed and published there. 

Gujarati emerged as a New Indo-Aryan language like Bengali, Hindi, and 
Marathi by about a.d. 1000. The basic vocabulary of Gujarati is derived from 
Sanskrit through Prakrit. Leaving aside the Sanskrit works, the oldest com- 
positions in the Old Gujarat area were in the latest form of Middle Indo-Aryan 
or Prakrit, known as Sauraseni or Nagara Apabhrainsa which may therefore 
be safely called the real precursor of Gujarati. Hemacandra (1089-1173), the 
great grammarian, calls it simply Apabhraihsa which seems to have ceased to 
exist by a.d. 900. During the years a.d. 900-1150 a new kind of Apabhrainsa 
came into existence which can be called Guijara Apabhraihsa. L. P. Tessitori, 
the Italian scholar, has described it as the ‘Old Western Rajasthani’ which, as 
the immediate source of Gujarati, was gradually taking shape as a New Indo- 
Aryan language. There was a certain local element existing in the vocabulary. 
It had drawn upon many words called Mi or deHya, a considerable amount of 
which happened to be of Dravidian origin. Hemacandra has given a long list 
of such words in his DeH-mma-mala. A large number of foreign words from 
languages like Persian, Arabic, Portuguese, and English have penetrated into 
the corpus of Gujarati vocabulary. This is, however, a common feature of nearly 
all the Indian languages current today. It is an inevitable result of the political 
changes through which India passed. 
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The language is easy and simple. The conjugational forms of its verbs are 
few. It is not overloaded with auxiliaries, articles, prepositions, and adverbs. 
It is only when abstruse, metaphysical, technical, or scientific words have to be 
used that it has to fall back on Sanskrit. 

The Gujarati script is a developed or rather simplified form of the Nagari 
(or Devanagari) alph§bet which itself appears to have belonged to Gujarat and 
Rajasthan as well as western Uttar Pradesh in the olden days. From the begin- 
ning of the runeteenth century, this script has again been accepted as a sort 
of pan-Indian script for Sanskrit. 

The history of Gujarati literature can be divided into three broad periods: 

(i) the Early Gujarati period up to c. a.d. 1450; 

(ii) the Middle Gujarati period up to a.d. 1850; and 

(iii) the New or Modem Gujarati period from after a.d. 1850 till the 
present day. 


EARLY GUJARATI LITERATURE 

Apabhraihia, the early literary medium of Gujarat, was used almost like 
the spoken vernacular as it is evident from the couplets (more than 100) collec- 
ted by Hemacandra. These couplets are claimed as specimens of their earlier 
forms by Gujarati, Hindi (Braja-bhasa and Khari-boli), and Marwari. The 
earliest writings in Gujarati both in prose and verse are principally by Jaina 
authors. These cover a wide area of human knowledge ranging firom narrative, 
romantic, moral, and didactic themes to grammatical, philosophical, and 
various technical subjects. Some of the particular literary types prevalent in 
the Old Gujarati period are: rasas, phagus, bdramasis, etc. Rasas (long poems — 
heroic, romantic, or narrative) were written either by bkatas and caranas (bards) 
in praise of rulers, or by Jaina sadhus (monks) in praise of wealthy and religious 
patrons. Rasas are valuable so far as the contemporary history of the land is 
concerned. In addition to the innumerable rasas (e.g. Bhdratehara Bahubali- 
rdsa, 1185, of Salibhadra Suri; Revantagiri-rasa, 1235, of Vijayasena; Samara^ 
rasa, 1315, of Ambadeva; and Gautama Svdnd-rasa, 1356, of Vinayaprabha), 
Jaina poets wrote pMgs or phagus celebrating love and joyous nature in spring- 
time (joasanta). StkuHbhadra-phagu (1334) of Jinapadma is one of the first of its 
kind. Other poems of this genre are j^eminatha-phagu (1344) by Raja^ekhara, 
Pfeminatha-phdgu (1375) by JayaSekhara, RaAgasdgara Mendnatha-phagu (1400) 
by Somasundara. But Vasanta-vilasa is the most beautiful poetical work of this 
class, composed around 1350 by Gunavanta (?). The poem shows no trace of 
didacticism, and depicts in a charming style the advent of spring and the pangs 
of women separated firom their lovers. Memindtha Catuspadikd (1140) by Vinaya- 
candra, a Jaina sddhu, is perhaps the oldest and the best among the bdramdsi 
poems available today. It is heavily loaded with didactic and philosophical 
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content. The Jaina sddhus showed admirable skill in describing worldly joys and 
delights also, as it is evident from works like VasarAa-vilasa. They used to beg 
food at the houses of courtesans and picked up their knowledge of the world 
standing at their doors. After the fall of the Rajput rulers and at the beginning 
of the Mohammedan rule, darkness enveloped the literary activities of Gujarat. 
It must be said to the credit of the Jaina that it was ^ey who kept Gujarati 

literature alive in spite of almost insuperable difficulties. Among other old 
Gujarati works in verse, mention may be made oiRatjamalla Chanda, U^d-harana, 
SUd-haratia, and Merutunga’s Prcd>odha-ciTiidmar}i. Ra^inmalla Chanda (1398) of 
Sridhara Vyasa is a historical poem describing the defeat of Zafar Khan, the 
governor of Patana, by Ra^amalla, the ruler of Idara. The last and most mature 
literary phase in Old Gujarati was reached by Padmanabha’s Kdtjhadadt Pra- 
bandha (c. 1456). It narrates in great detail the invasion and conquest of Gujarat 
and Kathiawad by Ulugh Khan, the renowned lieutenant of Alauddin Khilji, 
in the last decade of the thirteenth century. The writer of this epic was the court 
poet of Jhffiora in western Marwar, and he described the courage of Ka^iha- 
dade, the heroic king of Jhalora, who withstood the siege of his capital by 
Alauddin for twelve years and was betrayed by some faithless Rajputs. His 
description of events is vivid, and the language forceful and stirring. The depic- 
tion of the tragic love between Virama, son of Kaffiiadade, and Piroja, daughter of 
Alauddin, has added an element of romance to this historical poem of war and 
heroism. The text shows that Persian words, specially military terms, had begim 
to infiltrate into the language though mainly it was Old Gujarati. The work 
ushered in a new tradition — ^the beginning of the Middle Gujarati literature. 

Compared with poetry, very little prose was written. Prose works^ are meagre 
in number, but here, too, the Jains predominated. They wrote in elegant prose 
their ethical codes through simple stories acceptable to the youth. These 
books, meant for instruction and enlightenment, were known as Balavabodhas. 
Taru^paprabha’s BdVStoahodha (e. 1355) is one of the earliest works in prose in 
Old Gujarati. Another writer of Balavabodhas in the fourteenth century is 
Somasundara (r. 1399). A remarkable specimen of ornate prose in Old Gujarati 
is the religious romance, Prthmcandra-caritra (1422) of Maffikyasundara. Though 
not very polished by modern standards, it bears all the signs of an advanced 
period; and though religious in the main, it provides a strikingly pleasant relish 
as a narrative romance and as a biographical piece. In style and narrative it is 
reminiscent of Baca’s Kddambarl, and it found hardly any imitator in the follow- 
ing few centuries till we reach modem literature. 

MIDDLE GUJARATI LITERATURE 

Formerly many scholars believed that the rise of Gujarati literature began 

^ A spedmen of prose written at that time has been given in the present author’s Milestones in 
GigeraH Literature (2nd Edn.), p. 27. 
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with Narasimha Mehta (1415-81). Before he came on the scene, a sizable body 
of literature, however, had already come into existence. Among the writers, 
there were non-Jains too— one of them a Mohammedan, Abdur Rahaman 
((?. 1420). Parsis who had landed in Gujarat in the eighth century took a hand 
in it too, and a six-hundred-year-old manuscript of their religious books, the 
Pak Khorda Avesta translated into the Gujarati of the period, has been found. 

The dominating note of the Middle Gujarati period, at least for non-Jains, 
was worship of God. It assumed the form of bhakii or devotion to Krsna, to 
Rama, to Siva, or to Sakti. Krs^a-worship comes within bhakd-marga (the school 
of love and devotion to God) and the germs of this cult are to be found in the 
Bhagavad-Gita (IX. 26-29). It contemplates complete absorption in Him.® The 
ideas of mutual affection as typified in the love of Radha and Krsna, immorta- 
lized by Jayadeva of Bengal in the twelfth century, came later. Bhakii of the 
Lord under various names, Rama, Krs^a, Hari, Visnu, and Viththala, was an 
all-India feature in those days. It is difficult to say how this cult spread in Guja- 
rat, but this much is certain that the two most prominent poets of this tmrga, 
Narasimha Mehta and Mirabai (1498/1503-1546),® were uninfluenced by the 
teachings or preachings of outsiders like Vallabhacarya (1473-1531) andCaitanya 
(1485-1533). Though a high-caste Brahmin, Narasiriiha Mehta mixed fircely 
with the untouchables (whom he called harijanas, the ‘men of God’, a term 
later made famous by Mahatma Gandhi) and worshipped with them, for he 
believed that all devotees are equal in the eye of God. Narasirhha Mehta was 
a student of Advaitism and his poetry is deeply coloured by that branch of 
philosophy. But he was equally at home in depicting love for God in intensely 
charming and passionate songs.* Msiny of his poems are mystical, spiritual, and 
didactic, and at the same time very appealing. Many people of Gujarat are in 
the habit of reciting some of these chants in the morning, which are called 
prabhatiyas (matutinals). Govinda-gamana, Surata-samgrama, Suddmd-caritra, etc. 
show him as a powerful lyricist and as an outstanding exponent of devotional 
poetry. Narasiifaha Mehta’s poems on the love of Krsna and the gopis, for exam- 
ple, SrngdfanMla, apparently appear erotic in their literal representation; but 
studied in their symbolical aspect, they provide quite the opposite meaning. 
The gopis in these poems may be taken to stand for all human souls passionately 
seeking union with Krsna who is Love and the utlimate Reality. 

® ‘They who worship Me with bhakii are iu Me, and I am in them.’ — B,G., IX. 29. 

® It is generally accepted that Mirabai flourished round about a.d. 1498 or 1503 and died in 
A.D. 1546. According to one Gujarati tradition, however, her date is a.d. 1403-60, — Editor. 

^ Narasiihha Mata’s approach was thusbasedbothonjg^a (knowledge) and (devotion), and 
in his spiritual ideas he appears to have been influenced by both North Indian poets and saints and 
die saints of Maharastra, like Jnanadeva and NSmadeva (thirteenth-fourteenth centuries). His 
religio-social work through his lyrics, particularly in thQjkulana metre, is based on the teachings of the 
saint and sage Vi§nusvamin. — ^Editor. 
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Tradition speaks of the unfortunate married life of Mirabai, a royal princess, 
and her emigration from Mewar to Dvaraka in Gujarat. She chose to live the 
life of an ascetic and to worship her Lord, Krsna, as an humble devotee and as 
a spiritual lover. The songs she composed and sang depict her passionate devo- 
tion to, and complete absorption in, her Lord. They are intensely popular 
among Gujarati women and sung all over India with genuine devotional 
fervour. The original language of these captivating songs was the Marwari or 
western form of Rajasthani, and as a matter of fact, Gujarati and Marwari were 
one language up to about a.d. 1600.® In the intensity of her emotion, in the 
sublimity of her devotion, and in the charm of her lyricism she has perhaps 
never been surpassed in the whole range of devotional poetry in India. 

Bhalai^a (1434-1514) rendered into elegant Gujarati the Kadambari of Sana. 
It is his greatest work. His other important works include D<Uama Skandha (of 
the Bhagaoata Purdt}a), Nalakhyam, and Rdmabala-caritra. Bhalana has also written 
Cartdi-BkhySm, a work on Goddess Canidi or Kali. He has not neglected Siva either. 
He has tried to impress upon his readers that the devotee of one was the devotee 
of the other; they bore only different names but were one and the same divinity. 
Bluma (fifteenth century), who wrote a Gujarati version of Vopadeva’s BAaga- 
oato, showed deep knowledge of the original as well as fine judgement in selec- 
tion and omission therefrom. 

Taking part in literary pursuits was not confined to the higher caste only. 
Mandana, a dyer by caste and polisher of silk cloth by profession, composed 
three very striking works, Prabodha BattiH (c. 1480), Ramdyai}a, and Bukmdilgada- 
katha. 

During the sixteenth century literary activities were of a minor nature. Vasto, 
Vacharaja, Tulasa, Gaj^apati, Bandharao, Sivadasa, Madhusudana Vyasa, 
Ku^alalabha (ajaina jaiffo),Nakara (1500-1575), and Visnudasa (1564-1632) 
carried on the work of composition, concerning themselves mostly with dkhydnas 
based on the epics and Puranas. Lavanyasamaya {Vitmla-prabandha, 1512) and 
Nayasundara {Rupachanda Kurwdr-rdsa, 1581, and Jiala-DamaymU-rdsa, 1609) 
continued the Old Gujarati rdsa tradition. There was some prose written also. 
There were translations into prose of Sanskrit works like the PaHcatantra, the 
Rdrmyai^a, the Togavdsiftka, and the Bhagaoad-Gitd. 

THE GREAT TRIO 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries witnessed three great poets in 
Gujarati literature. They are Akho or Aksayadasa (1591-1656), Premananda 
Bhatta (1636-1734), and Samala or SyamaladSsa Bha^ta (1699-1769). Akho 
was a goldsmith by profession. He was at war with himself and the world. The 

* Vide S. K. Chattefii, Langtiages and IMeratures of Modem ImBa, p. 235. 
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transitorineSs of the world and its affairs, which were so stale and sordid, induced 
him to take a detached view of life. His satiric poems are in the nature of lashes 
with which he whips the hypocrites, the so-cilled sadkus and religious heads, 
all bent on making money or leading immoral lives under the garb of sanctity. 
As it was in vogue, he knew Hindi and composed works in that language also. 
Abstruse philosophical works like the Akho-gita testify to his knowledge of the 
Vedanta. His ideal was the final beatitude, the union of Jiva and I^vara. He did 
not claim to be a learned man, and saw no use for Sanskrit if the masses had to 
be reached. Prakrit or the people’s language — in this case Gujarati as it had 
developed — ^foimd a strong advocate in him. Akho, who did not consider 
himself to be a poet, struck out a new path for himself in both subject- 
matter and language. His style is simple and direct. His other important 
works expounding the Vedantic philosophy include Citta-mcara-samvdda and 
Ambhava-bindu. 

The most outstanding figure of the period under review was, however, 
Premananda Bha^ta who raised the language and literature of Gujarat at one 
bound to great heights and removed' from them the stigma of being plebian. 
He composed many akhyanas on Puranic and non-Pura^ic subjects. His por- 
traits are so vivid and his language is so lucid, charming, rich, and vigorous in 
depicting all phases of human nature— joy, misery, terror, courage, humour, 
and tranquillity — ^that no other Gujarati poet has been able to match him, not 
to speak of surpassing him. The lament of Yaioda when Krsna disappears into 
the Yamuna, the taunts administered by his wife Mandodari and his brother 
Kumbhakar^a to Ravana, the parting scene between Damayanli and her child- 
ren, the sarcastic way in which Sudama’s wife ridicules her husband’s unwill- 
ingness to seek help from Krs^a, the humour of the scenes where poverty-strick- 
en Narasiinha Mehta has to meet the aristocratic nagara (city) ladies and their 
contempt for him, are real gems of Gujarati literature. His works are popular 
even now, and poems like Okha-harca^a are recited by Gujarati women in the 
month of Caitra as an act of devotion. Premananda needs to be read in the 
original to be fuUy appreciated. He had to his credit as many as forty authentic 
works. Apart from OkhM-haiaria, the particularly noteworthy ones are: Rariqyajnat 
Malakhyana, Abhim<myu-Skhyana, Daiama Skandha, Sudama-caritra, and Sudhanod- 
khydna, 

Samala Bhatta, third poet of this distinguished trio, found suitable ex- 
pression for his poetic genius in romantic narratives. He is a past master in 
lucid and facile narration spiced with riddles and commonplace maxims of 
worldly wisdom. His versified stories fall into two categories, narrative and 
didactic. His narrative poems contain stories within stories. His estimate of 
women is condemnatory or laudatory as suits the occasion. Dancing women 
are introduced in his stories, but they are like aspasias and designed to help 
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his heroes and heroines by their ingenuity and skill. His poems are not subser- 
vient to religion. He was well versed in Sanskrit and Persian. Samala, who 
by profession was a story-teller, wrote profusely. Some of his important works 
are Batrih-putdi, Padmavati, Nanda-batrislt Simhasam-batiiH, and Madana- 
Mohand. A dozen other minor poets (including the Jains) wrote narrative poems 
on various subjects during the seventeenth century, but none of them betrays 
any marked ability. 

Parsi poets also had absorbed the spirit of the times and utilized the language 
and mannerisms then in vogue for propaganda, especially for their sacred books. 
Ervand Rustumi Peshotan was one of them. He wrote nomas or chronicles, 
Za-rthustnama (1674) and two others, one in 1651 and the other in 1681. 
He knew many languages — Sanskrit, Gujarati, Peisian, Avestan, and 
Pahalvi. He described contemporary manners and social canons in his 
chronicles. 

The following century (eighteenth) witnessed the rise of the Maratha power 
in Gujarat. The quality of hterature was inferior and sectarian except for the 
works of Dlura Bhagat, Niranta Bhagat, Bhoja Bhagat, and four or five poetesses 
like Divall Bai of the Narayana sect, who preached austerity and purity of life 
for sadhus. Dayaram (1767-1852), a follower of the Vallabhacarya school of 
Vaisnavism and a brilhant author, eclipsed all the writers of his period. He was 
the last great name in the Middle Gujarati tradition and a link between the 
old and the new. He was a talented musician and a gifted writer of garbts 
(lyrics), depicting the episodes of Krspa and Radha. These love-lyrics of unique 
charm are sung by Gujarati women at various festivals in public. Dayaram 
was a devoted Vais^ava, and knew Braja-bhasa and Hindi in which he composed 
his Satsaiya.^ His work is divided into three parts, religious, ethical, and erotic. 
His garbis belong to the last category and resemble the ghazds of Persian Sufi 
poets like Hafiz and Rumi in their romantic fervour. His forte is his language. 
Of his most important works the following may be mentioned: Bhakti-posaiyi, 
Rasika-vallabha, and Ajdmila-akhydna. Giridhara (1787-1852) in his Rdmdyana 
attempted to write in the akhydna tradition. 

The Middle period in Gujarati literature is a period of Purapic revival, and 
throughout the long four centuries, from the second half of the fifteenth to the 
first half of the nineteenth, the tradition of the dkhydna had a widespread vogue. 
Time and again men of literary genius sought to engross themselves in the trea- 
sures of the Puranic heritage and distribute them to the people through a 
medium they could enjoy and appreciate. Gujarat, too, has its own indigenous 
folk-literature full of adventure, sacrifice, and heroism. It is remarkable for the 
picture it presents of the social life of the people in those days. 

® There is considerable influence of Braja-bhasa on his writings, particularly of the works of tlie 
Astachdpa followers of Vallabhacarya. 
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Roughly speaking, the Modern period begins from 1850 when the influence 
of Western education began to permeate all the major languages of the country; 
Urdu, Punjabi, Hindi, Bengali, Gujarati, Tamil, Telugu, etc. Bengal was the 
first to come under its influence. The development of each of them in conse- 
quence of this common ruling factor proceeded on similar lines. In 1820 
schools were opened in Bombay and outside for the teaching of Gujarati and 
Marathi; suitable text-books were prepared, and teachers were trained to 
impart education through them. This rudimentary or elementary education 
given in the mother tongue gradually led to the establishment of colleges having 
English as the medium of instruction, and the foundation ofBombay University 
in 1857, which was indeed a great landmark in the history of modern Gujarati 
life and culture. As a result, a number of highly qualified writers sprang up, 
who strove to stimulate almost all branches of literature — uprose, poetry, drama, 
and fiction — as well as history, science, and art. Pioneer work was done by Hin- 
dus and Parsis alike. Ranchhoddas Girdharbhai and Dadabhai Naorojiare typi- 
cal examples of this. Young men pledged themselves to carry on the pursuit of 
knowledge and bring about social reforms. Social reformers like Durgarara 
Mehtaji, Mahipatram Rupram, Sorabji Bengali, and Naoroji Fardunji did a 
great deal towards solving the problems of illiteracy, untouchability, sectarian- 
ism, traditionalism, and the like. Sympathetic Englishmen like Lord Mounts- 
tuart Elphinstone (Governor of Bombay), A. K. Forbes (Judge of the High 
Court), and Sir Theodore Hope (Head of the Education Department) guided 
them, and their efforts met with success. 

Dalpatram Dahyabhai (1820-98) and Narmadashankar (1833-86) are 
considered to be the pioneers of modern Gujarati literature. Both of them wrote 
poetry, but they did not eschew prose. The former was orthodox in his outlook 
and the latter was radical, or rather, rebellious. The volume of poetry written 
by them on various subjects is enormous. Though both advocated social reform, 
their approach was not similar. Dalpatram was slow and steady and conserva- 
tive by temperament, but Narmadashankar or Narmad was egotistic, coura- 
geous, and a social revolutionary, advocating instant eradication of all social 
evils. Dalpatram had not come under the influence of English education, though 
he was a great friend of A. K. Forbes.’ He was fond of Sanskrit meties and his 
success in handling Sanskrit metres with consummate artistic skill encouraged 
the progress of Gujarati poetry written in classical style. He was a master of 
humour and wit. His poems supporting social reforms did great service in 
modernizing the mind of the land. The miseries of young widows deeply affected 
him and he was inspired to improve the lot of these unfortunate women by 

’ Dalpatram wrote an elegiac poem on the death of Forbes, Forbes-viraha (1865). This may be 
taken as probably the first elegy of the English type in Gujarati. 
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means of propaganda in verse. Vena-caritra is one such poem. The same social 
evil kindled the poetic genius of Narmad. Narmad had studied English and 
hence he differed from Dalpatram in his outlook. He wrote a history of the 
world and published a Gujarati dictionary {Marmakosa) and a work on alankara- 
ioitra (poetics). Both were patriotic, but Narmad’s verses exalting Gujarat are 
still the proud possession of every Gujarati and are sung on all public occasions. 
His last days were unhappy, and from being a free lance he became a convert to 
orthodox views as is evident from his Dhanmoicam. He was a subjective poet, and 
a writer of drama too. His outstanding contributions to Gujarati literature are 
his autobiography, essays, and poems — all intensely personal and patriotic.® 
Narmad is known as the father of modern Gujarati prose. Poor as it was before 
him, he enriched it considerably. 

Bholanath Sarabhai (1822-86) was a devotional poet and though not exact- 
ly a Brahmo Samajist, he modelled his verses in the spirit of the Brahmo 
Samaj in furtherance of the cult of eA:(5/oarai?a(f(2 (monotheism), lioara Prartha- 
namdld (1872) is a collection of his poems. His son Narsimharao Divatia (1859- 
1937) was a distinguished poet who derived his inspiration from Tennyson 
and other English poets, besides being a sound and fearless critic and a pro- 
found scholar. His most outstanding poem is Smarajm Samkitd, an elegy remini- 
scent of Tennyson’s In Memoriam. His four other volumes of poems written 
between 1887 and 1935 are Ktimmamdld, Hrdayamr^, J^fUputa-jhankdra, and 
Buddha-carita. He has found many followers. Dalpatram’s son Nanalal 
(1877-1946) wrote a great number of poems and that too in such a cha r ming 
romantic style that he has been called ‘the Poet Laureate of Gujarat’. His 
compositions in blank verse have struck a new path and attracted many 
imitators. He described them as apadyd. gadya or rhyming prose. Nanalal’s first 
poem in this style is Vasantotsava (1898). His Citra-darlana (1921) is a collection 
of several poenas presented as pictures.® He attempted to write an epic of the 
Miltonic type in his Kuruk^etra. His plays, composed in the same style, are so 
full of feding and liveliness that they have found a permanent place in the 
hearts of men and women of Gujarat. Some of his plays are Indukumdra, Jaya- 
jayanta (1914), VUva-^ta (1927), Sanghamtrd (1931), and Jagat-pieraya {\MZ). 
The second is a unique lyrical piece. 

Poetry also found devotees, and distinguished ones at that, in the Parsi 

> Narmad also attempted other varieties of poetry, viz. narrative, nature, and epic. 
may be made of Rttkmx^haraffo, Vana-vamna, and Vtrashhha. He adapted a few EngUA poems into 
Gujarati, for example, Lolita (Wordsworth’s Lu(^ Gray), 

»Dr U. M. Maniar rightly observes: This (volume) would have been an attempt at 
Pre-Raphaelite style of writing poetry, but since the poet’s aim here is to present Truth as it is and 
sinccthepoetwouldnot^ept "word-pictures” assynonymouswitfa poetry, the whole attempt general- 
ly results only in subjective lyricism with emphasis on Tennysonian picturesqueness.’ (Cf. The Itjfbmce 
tf BegUsk OR Gujarati Poeby, p. 149). — ^Editor. 
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community. Two outstanding writers from this community were Behramji 
M. Malabari (1863-1912) and Ardeshir Faramji Khabardar (1882-1953). A 
journalist of note, Malabari made his mark both as a prose writer and as a poet. 
Khabardar, both a philosopher and a poet,“ got his inspiration from Dalpatram 
and to a certain extent from Malabari. Manilal Nabhubhai, Balashankar 
Kantharia, and Dahyabhai Derasari were inclined towards mysticism in poetry. 
The first two are well known for their gkazals composed after the style of Ihe 
Persian Sufis. Manishankar Ratanji Bhatt ‘Kanta* (1867-1923), Surasimhji 
Gohil ‘Kalapi’ (1874-1900), and Balwantrai K. Thakore (1869-1952) are 
noted poets. Manishankar was a good prose writer too. He has written plays and 
essays. But he is almost unparalleled as a poet. He introduced a new form in 
poetry, khanda-kavja,^ and used it with great artistic sldll and dramatic inten- 
sity. Surasimhji Gohil, the poet-prince of Lathi State in Kathiawad, lived 
a very short life of twenty-six years. He wrote letters, dialogues, a novel, and also 
a book about his travels in Kashmir. But he is best known as a poet. His poems 
are full of subjective intensity. Poetry came to him as naturally as a tear or a 
sigh. He lacked artistic finesse, but could infuse new spirit in simple words and 
give new charm to ordinary expressions. Balwantrai K. Thakore has given new 
dimensions to Gujarati poetry. Bkanakara, in which all his poems have been 
collected, is his most significant work and a landmark in the history of 
modern Gujarati poetry. It marked certain far-reaching changes in the tradi- 
tional poetic taste. He cultivated the sonnet form with rare skill and under- 
standing. He believed that poetic form had its own existence, independent of 
music and not subservient to it. He has written some beautifixl lyrics that are 
characterized by complete harmony of sound and sense. He never allows his 
emotion to overpower him but restrains it and blends it with poetic thought. 
His style is absolutely unorthodox, and it is vigorous and fresh. Other eminent 
poets of modern Gujarati literature are Umashankar Joshi, Sundarram, and 
Sundarji Betai. Umashankar has depicted nature in her various moods and in a 
style which is highly lyrical. Sundarram’s poems are marked by the author’s 
deep involvement with the realm of spirit and philosophy. The poems of Betai 
are sober in tone and dignified in restraint. Mention must be made of some of 
the recent poets; Rajendra Shah, Niranjan Bhagat, Benibhai Purohit, and 
Balmukund Dave. 

Prose writing in Gujarat underwent certain changes and passed through at 
least two phases. Narmadashankar’s prose was different from the so-called 
cultured or Sanskritized prose of Mansukhram Tripathi who wanted to 

Some of his collections of poems arc: Kavja-rastkS (1901), Vilasikd (1905), PridcdUkS (1908), 
SandeSkS (1925), Bhtgaitikd (1928), Kdyitpka (1940), and JfandimkS (1940). His Kalikd (1926) is a long 
love poem consisting of 365 stanzas. 

“ Some of his attempts in this new poetic form are: DevcyM, Aigflana, Vasanta-vgiya, and CaktaoSka- 
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eliminate the use of all foreign and Persian words. Thereafter came the Gan- 
HLian era in Gujarati literature characterized by simplicity. The dominant 
notes were uplift of the untouchables, fight for the freedom of the motherland, 
and propagation of the principles of truth and non-violence. Writers like 
Mahatma Gandhi (1869-1948) and K. M. Munshi (1888-1971) discouraged the 
attempt at artificial and pedantic language and guided it back to a simple 
style that even the masses could understand. Popular terms took the place of 
classical ones. Except in journals edited by Parsis where dialectical words 
predominate, or those edited by Mohammedans with an excess of Urdu and 
Persian words, Gujarati prose is now simple, clear, and elegant characterized 
by remarkable pointedness and precision. The credit for this wholesome change 
goes to Gandhiji. Two outstanding works of Gandhiji, Daksi^a Aphnkdnd Satyd- 
grahano Itikdsa and Atmakathd, deserve to be ranked among the great classics of 
the world. Munshi was an outstanding stylist in prose and one of the most 
towering literary figures in Gujarati in the present age. Though his versatile 
creative genius produced quite a voluminous mass of literature including the 
drama, the essay, the short story, and the novel, the last is his forte. Among his 
novels mention may be made oiGujardta-no Ndtha (1918-19), Prthm-vallabha ( 1 920- 
21), Jaya Somandtha (1940), Bhagavdn Paraiurdma (1946), and Tapasvim (1957). 

Play-writing began seriously with Ranchhodbhai Udayaram (1837-1923), 
and his drama Lalitd Dukha Barhka Ndtaka depicted vividly the miseries of the 
educated wife of a drunkard living under the thumb of a mistress. It was a great 
success. Both Dalpatram and his son Nanalal had written dramas, and so had 
Ramanbhai Nilkantha (1868-1928) and a number of Parsi writers; many of 
these were meant for the stage. A form of entertainment called bhmai was the 
forerunner of the modern drama. It was performed in the open. It used to have 
such coarse and vulgar scenes as would tickle the sense of humour of the un- 
educated. Educated writers changed the style, and dramas are now written 
according to the standard of English plays and staged as on English boards. 
Navalram Pandya’s (1836-88) Bhdt Nun Bhopalun is modelled on Moliire’s 
French drama translated by Fielding as The Mock Doctor. Humorous scenes are 
the special attraction of the dramas of Dalpatram and Navalram. B. K. Tha- 
kore’s translation of KaBA&sSi'sAbhijndna-Sakuntala, which has been translated also 
by two other writers, is very faithful and conveys the emotions and sentiments 
of the original more distinctly than the others. K. H. Dhruva (1859-1938) also 
translated a number of Sanskrit plays into Gujarati. Other important dramatists 
of the Modern period are K. M. Munshi, Chandravadan Mehta, Jayanti 
Dalai, Umashankar Joshi, Gulabdas Broker, Chunilal Madia, etc. The last 
four have distinguished themselves as writers of one-act plays which 
had been brought in Gujarati literature by Batubhai Umarwadia, Yashwant 
Pandya, and Pranjivaii Pathak. 
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The impetus given by Narmadashankar or rather Navalram to the writing 
of reviews or literary criticism has not come to rest. Navalram’s prose is excel- 
lent and his style of writing admirable. He places the reader in intimate con- 
nexion with the theme by generous quotations and then says what he has to 
say by way of praise or censure. The canvas at present is crowded with many 
reviewers and critics as dailies, weeklies, or other journals have space reserved 
for reviews of the books they receive in shoals. Anandshankar Dhruva (1869- 
1942) was a sober critic. Ramnarayan Pathak, Visnuprasad Trivedi, Vijayrai 
Vaidya, D. R. Mankad, Vishwanath Bhatt, and J. E. Sanjana enriched the 
field of criticism. 

Gujarat has produced a number of eminent essayists as well. The most 
outstanding essayist of the age is Kaka Kalelkar (b. 1886). The essays of Ratilal 
Trivedi are noted for the author’s Sanskrit scholarship. The names of Lilavati 
Munshi, Jyotindra Dave, Jayendrarai Durkal, and Ramnarayan Pathak also 
deserve mention for their vivacious humour. 

Biography and autobiography have started coming to the fore, but not in 
large numbers. Nandshankar’s life Jjy his son, Govardhanram Tripathi’s by his 
nephew, and Dalpatram’s by his son are good examples. Autobiographies by 
Narmadashankar and K. M. Munshi and Gandhiji’s Atmdkathd are specially 
to be noted in this connexion. There are also some good biographies by Parsi 
writers, for example, the life of Malabari by Khabardar. Other titles continue 
to be added to the list such as Sardar Vallabhabhai by Narhari Parikh and Raoi- 
iankara Maharaja by Babalbhai Mehta. Three most outstanding autobiographies 
of the post-Independence period are those of Nanabhai Bhatt, IndulalYajnik, 
and Prabhudas Gandhi. Diaries constitute a vital part of the modern Gujarati 
literature. Amongst them the diaries of Manuben Gandhi and Mahadev Desai 
are the most remarkable. The latter was given the Sahitya Akademi Award 
in 1955. 

The writing of fiction is not new to Gujarati literature. In Old and Middle 
Gujarati the story was there in prose and verse. With the spread of English 
education the novel came into existence and at once gained popularity. Novels 
and short stories began to be produced in large numbers. Nandshankar (1835- 
1905) led the van with his Katana Gkelo (1866), a historical novel, and he was 
followed by an array of writers contributing original novels or translations 
in which Parsis predominated, and so they continue to do. In Govardhanram 
Tripathi (1855-1907) can be seen a happy blending of the East and West. 
His novel Sarasvatlcandra is a masterpiece in Gujarati literature. This great novel 
r unning into four volumes was completed in fourteen years (1887-1901). It took 
Gujarat by storm. Educated Gujarati men and women identified themselves 
with Sarasvatichandra or Kumud and Kusum. It displayed extraordinary 
creative and reflective power and enriched Gujarati prose remarkably. Writers 
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such as K. M. Munshi, GaurishankarGovardhanramJoshi ‘Dhumaketu*,“Ghu- 
nilal V. Shah, Jhaverchand Meghani, Gunvantrai Acharya, and others have 
popularized the novel which has now gained more freedom as an inde- 
pendent form of literary art. Of the recent novelists the most prominent are 
Pannalal Patel and Manubhai Pancholi ‘Dar^aka’. The short story has become 
an indispensable feature of magazines and newspapers. ‘Dhumaketu’, K. M. 
Munshi, R. V. Desai, Dhansukhalal Mehta, Gulabdas Broker, ‘Snehara^mi’, 
Jhaverchand Meghani, Ramnarayan Pathak, Umashankar Joshi, Sundarram, 
Pannalal Patel, Jayanti Dalai, Ghunilal Madia, Shivkumar Joshi, Kisansinha 
Chavda, Vinodini Nilkantha, and G. V. Mavlankar are eminent writers of 
modem short stories. They depict present-day social life vividly and sarcasti- 
cally, and at times attain lyrical charm. They interpret human values with 
artistic sensibility. Hectic activity is the most remarkable feature of fiction- 
writing in Gujarat today as it is elsewhere. 

Juvenile literature has continued to develop since the days of Balandtra 
(c. 1820), the earliest Gujarati magazine for children, till it has reached in recent 
times a stage where books and magazines specially designed to entertain young 
folk are published every month in appreciable numbers. 

Literary societies have come into existence since the days of Dalpatram 
and A. K. Forbes in Ahmedabad, and in Bombay they have been formed by 
Dadabhai Naoroji and other Parsis and Hindus fi:om the beginnings of 
Western education. The Buddhi-vardhaka Sabha, the Jnan Prasarak Mandali, 
the Gujarati Sabha, the Gujarati Vernacular Society, and Gujarati Sahitya 
Parisad are some of those that have survived till now. The Sodety for the Spread 
of Cheap Literature, though of comparatively recent origin, is doing commend- 
able work under the guidance of its active trustee Manu Subedar. 

Modern Gujarati literature has thus passed through many stages, but crea- 
tive art is still dominated by Western attitudes and experiments. It imitates the 
West in technique, style, and temperament. It runs in restricted grooves and is 
therefore limited in range and depth. Though poetry and short story in Guja- 
rati literature have attained great heights, the literature as a whole is still striving 
for higher attainment. 


‘DLGmaketa’ -was the first prose writerin Gujarati to turn to the common man and to sublimate 
tile ordinary surroundings. In variety of theme, in genuineness of sentiment, in beauty of style, and in 
quality of poetry and romance, there are very few Indian novelists who can surpass some of the 
scales depicted by ‘DhQmaketu*. 
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NATURE OF HINDI AS A LITERARY LANGUAGE 

H indi is the standard language of a vast area of North India which includes 
Bihar, Utteir Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Delhi, Haryana, and 
Himachal Pradesh. In Hindi literature three^ dialects have, broadly speaking, 
been in use in different periods and regions, i.e. Braja-bhasa (the dialect spoken 
in the Agra-Mathura region), Awadhi (the dialect spoken in Oudh or Awadh) 
and Khari-boli (the dialect spoken in and around Delhi). Braja-bhasa and 
Khari-boli belong to what is known as Western Hindi group of dialects, and 
Awadhi to Eastern Hindi. In Old Hindi literature, these main dialects were 
frequently mixed with various local dialects spoken by writers belonging to 
different parts of the Hindi-speaking area. But now, Khari-boli or the standard 
Hindi has become the exclusive medium of literary activities. There are, of 
course, writers who compose poems and songs in regional dialects broadly 
grouped under Hindi (like Braja-bhasa, Awadhi, Maithili, Bhojpuri, and Rajas- 
thani), but these efforts are mostly localized. Modem Hindi literature means 
the literature written almost entirely in IQiari-boli. It has made tremendous 
progress in a short span of about a hundred years,® and particularly after India’s 
independence in 1947. 

OLD HINDI (PRIOR TO A.D. 1300) LITERARY TRADITION 

The vocabulary of Hindi is chiefly derived from Sanskrit. But although 
Sanskritic in its origin, Hindi has undergone considerable modifications 
during the course of history, and assimilated a great many words of foreign 
origin such as Arabic and Parsian (through Urdu) and English. Like 
other Modern Indo-Aryan languages Hindi, both in its western and 
eastern forms, began to take definite shape round about the tenth century a.d. 
But before the fourteenth century a.d. it was highly influenced by the latest 
form of Middle Indo-Aryan or Prakrit called Sauraseni Apabhram^a. In fact, 
it took all the metres and other poetic conventions including religious and se- 
cular styles and traditions from the Apabhramsa, and it can be said that from 

1 In a still broader perspective, however, Hindi literature includes the literatures produced in 
several other forms of speech, particularly for its older periods: (1) Early Marwari (one of the Rajasthani 
dialects) known as Dingal, (2) Mixed Punjabi (both Western and Eastern) and Western Hindi (Khari- 
boli and Braja-bha§a), (3) Pahari, and (4) Bihari (Bhojpuri, Magahi, and Maithili). Although Urdu 
is one of the modem Indian languages, it, as well as its earlier form Dakhni or Dakni, may be 
regarded as part of Hindi literature on linguistic grounds. However correct the position might be, it 
will not be accepted by many. — Editor. 

* Although the beginnings of the use of Khari-boli are found mixed with Braja-bhasa from the 
fourteenth century, full-fledged literary activity in this standard language did not really begin until 
the second quarter of the nineteenth centuiy'. — Editor. 
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the literary point of view, this period (tenth to thirteenth century a.d.) was 
nothing but an extension of the Apabhram^a literature, though the language 
was much more advanced. All the poetic forms of Apabhrarhsa including the 
dohds of heroism, love, and mystic experience, the padas or songs of devotional 
and mystic nature, the paddharia vandhas or the narrative and epical poems, 
and othei such forms, have been preserved in the Hindi literature of this period. 
The impact of the literary traditions of Apabhramsa was so powerful that some 
eminent scholars were tempted to call the Apabhramsa language ‘Purani Hindi’ 
or Old Hindi. On strict linguistic considerations, however, this is hardly tenable. 

OLD HINDI HEROICO-ROMANTIC POETRY 

There are some half a dozen rdso-kavyas or verse-nan atives full of Rajput 
chivalry and romance ascribed to the period prior to a.d 1300. But it is very 
difficult to find out their authentic and original forms. In almost every case, the 
text has been mixed with later interpolations. The most famous among all these 
idso-kdvyas is Prthvirdja-rdso written by Cand Bardai, the court poet of Prthviraja 
(1159-93), the Cauhan king of Delhi and Ajmer. This voluminous work has 
been a subject of much controversy. It is quite clear that the entire kavya in 
its present form cannot be taken as genuine. But it is almost certain that some 
portions of this work actually existed before the fourteenth century.® In its 
present form, it beautifully portrays the heroic life and achievements of the 
Rajput warriors, their struggle against the foreign invaders, coupled with 
romantic tales about the warrior-king. The cause of almost every bloody combat 
is some love affair of King Prthwaja. More legendary than historical, it tells 
the story of Pfthviraja in which battle scenes are described with power and 
conventional poetic skill. Though historically not very accurate, it endearingly 
depicts the life and deeds of the Rajput warriors with all their glory and values. 
It is generally described as an epic but actually it has neither structural unity 
nor a definite central theme. On the whole, it gives quite a loose impression from 
the structural point of view. Another work called Kkurmn-raso is also said to be 
a product of this period, but is in fact not so old.* Visaladeva-r&so (c. 1155) of 
Narapati Nalha is a love ballad which gives an account of Rajamati’s pangs of 
separation from her husband Vi^aladeva, king of Sambhar, who had deserted 
her after a quarrel, and of their subsequent reconciliation. The authenticity of 
the work in its present form, however, is doubtful. Parmal-raso {c. 1170) of 
Jaganik, preserved only in oral traditions, tells the story of Alha and tJdal, two 
brave brothers who were very well-known warriors of their time. They are said 

® Some believe it to be a huge compilation of the sixteenth century. Others have discovered in it 
Apabhraihsa verses which may go to twelfth-thirteenth centuries. — Editor. 

* This work of unknown authorship is preserved in a very late redaction (probably seventeenth 
century). — ^Editor, 
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to be the nephews of King Prthviraja. The original work is not available now. 
But its different forms in Bundeli, Bhojpurij and Awadhi are very popular 
tliroughout the entire Hindi area. The poem is composed in the vita metre, 
later renamed as alhd chanda after the name of its hero Alha. This can rightly 
be called a real vlra-kavya evoking the lofty ideal of Rajput chivalry. Hammlra- 
rdso by Sarhgadhara is believed to belong to the fourteenth century. The work, 
however, is not available. 

OLDEST HINDI MYSTICO-DEVOTIONAL POETRY 

The padas and vdrjds of Gorakh Natha {c. 1150), the great Natha Pantha® 
teacher, and other contemporary Yo^s preaching the philosophy and practice 
of hatha-yoga are also ascribed to this period. But their language is very much 
changed and it is very difficult to decide how much of these compositions is 
genuine. However, they are important because they provide the background 
of similar attempts by later nirguiia-tndrgi bhaktas like Kabir, Nanak, and Dadu 
Dayal. These poems emphasize the need of a pure life, detachment from material 
prosperity, and real knowledge, which prepared the ground for the bhakta poets 
of the later period. 

HINDI LITERATURE FROM A.D. 1300 TO A.D. 1450 
AMIR KHUSRO AND VIDYAPATI 

The political atmosphere of North India was very much disturbed during 
the period a.d. 1000 to a.d. 1300 when the Turki conquest was taking place. 
Hardly any manuscript of this period has been discovered from the heart 
of this area, but some beautiful poetic compositions of Amir Khusro 
(1254-1325), written in Khari-boli, have come down to us. Khusro was a 
learned scholar and a great Persian poet. He knew Arabic and Hindi and 
possibly Sanskrit also. He composed verses in Hindi® as well as in a mixed form 
of Persian and Hindi, though their present. forms are not always authentic. 

® There were certain schools of popular Hindu philosophy which had gathered elements from late 
Buddhism, from Yoga specially, and from Saiva monism, of which the Natha Pantha w^as the most 
important and powerful. The Natha Pantha or the ‘Natha Way’ was so called because its teachers 
all had the sobriquet of natha as a part of their names, the w^ord meaning ‘lord or master’, Gorakh 
Natha or Goraksa Natha (c. 1150) was a great teacher of this school. His influence is found all over 
northern India, even in the distant Maratha country, and he has been claimed by Bengali and Bihari 
as well as Hindi and Punjabi literatures. — ^Editor, 

® His Hindi output is small, but quite precious. It consists of a number of four-line stanzas which 
are riddles beautifully expressed, and some longer verses. The MS. tradition of the Hindi writings of 
Khusro is not certain, and it is likely that the language has been to some extent modernized. But we 
can be sure that he used the New Indo-Aryan Old Hindi and not Apabhramsa, as the day of Apa- 
bhraihsa was passing away. He employs both the speech of Delhi (the -5 dialect) and the speech of 
Mathura (Braja-bhasa — the ~au dialect), generally in a mixed idiom. The subject of his little poems 
relate to every-day affairs of life, the sentiments and situations of love sometimes being described most 
beautifully, and the language is simple, direct, and highly poetical. — ^Editor. 
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Himself a Sufi, Khusro was the first writer to try to bridge the gulf between two 
powerful cultures, the Hindu and the Muslim. His works bear testimony to the 
general appreciation of the various poetic forms and modes of expression and 
the struggle of the people against foreign invaders. 

Towards the end of this period, Vidyapati (f. 1380-1460 ?), famous 
Maithili poet, flourished. His Padavali is written in the Maithili language, but his 
two canta-kavyas, Klrttilatd and Kirttipatdka, are in Avahattha or the advanced 
Apabhram^a language. As regards form, metre, and description of war 
scenes, Kirttilatd can be compared with Prthoirdja-raso. It gives a very 
lively and vivid account of the conditions of those days. His Padavali opens 
a new phase in the field of lyrical songs based on the ItlSs (sports) of Lord Krstia 
and gopis, his female companions. This tradition was kept up by poets like 
Suradasa, Nandadasa, and others. Though Vidyapati was a Maithili poet, he 
inspired the poets of both eastern and western regions. He was a 
profound Sanskrit scholar, but his main contribution lay in the cultivation of the 
vernacular and the shape he gave to it. He is highly honoured in Bengal, Assam, 
and in the entire Hindi area. 

GOLDEN AGE OF HINDI: A.D. 1450 TO A.D. 1600 

The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of the Christian era are the golden 
period of Hindi literature. A galaxy of powerful bhakta poets like Kabir, Nanak, 
Suradasa, Tulaadasa, and Mirabai flourished during this period. The name and 
fame of these poets have not only crossed the boundaries of the Hindi-speaking 
area, but have also gone far beyond India itself. 

Two noted Vai§^ava dcaryaSt Ramananda {c. 1400-1470) and Vallabhacarya 
(1473-1531), inspired many great personalities of this period. Ramananda had 
a very liberal outlook. Many of his chief disciples came from the lower strata of 
society. They included Kabir (a weaver), Raidasa or Ravidasa (a shoe-maker), 
and many others. He allowed them to develop according to their own genius. 
He was an akala-dharmagu,m, a teacher like the vast sky under which every tree 
is free to grow as much as it can. A great Sanskrit scholar, he wrote in Hindi also. 
Some of his writings in Hindi have been published by the Nagari Pracharani 
Sabha of Banaras. He believed in a modified form of the Viristadvaita philo- 
sophy of Ramanuja (1017-1137), but was an ardent devotee of Rama, 
the incarnation of Visnu. Vallabhacarya, on the other hand, was also a very 
great Sanskrit scholar and believed in the Suddhadvaita philosophy of Vis^u- 
svamin. He was a devotee of Sri Krsna, another incarnation of Vispu. He wrote 
only in Sanskrit. One of his great disciples was the famous bhakta poet SuradSsa. 
VaUabhaairya, along with his son Vith^hala Gosvamin, inspired a number of 
poets. Ramananda was bom at Prayaga and preached in Varanasi, while 
Vallabhacarya came firom the South (Andhra) and made Mathura his main 
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seat of teaching. There were some other Vais^ava schools also, which kindled 
the light of bhakA (devotion). Well known among these were the followers of 
Nimbarka (twelfth century) and Caitanya (1485-1533). 

This new bhakti movement revolutionized Hindi language and literature. 
The language became fiee from the unnecessary inhibitions and shackles of 
Apabhram^a tradition. The poets came from the masses, free from courtly 
formalities, sincere in thought and behaviour. They used the language famdliar to 
the people. They were men of high ideals and simple habits. They themselves 
were inspired and could arouse thrills, ecstasy, and joy of a very high order 
through their devotional songs. 

KABiR, NANAK, RAIDASA, AND DADO 

The most important poet of what is called the rdrgu^a bhakti school is 
Kabir (1399-1518). He was brought up in a fanaily of Muslim weavers 
who had been newly converted to Islam from, most probably, a higher 
Hindu caste under the influence of the Natha Yo^ and had retained 
much of that heritage. Kabir is believed to be a disciple of the great Rama- 
nanda, but he also imbibed virtues of the Natha Yo^ as well as of the 
Sufis.’ Kabir tried to bring Hinduism and Islam nearer by criticizing the 
pointless rituals and customs of both and by preaching that the ultimate goal 
of both is identical. He used to call the Lord to whom he dedicated himself by 
the Hindu name ‘Rama’ (signifying ‘One in whom aU are pleased’, but not the 
Rama of Vahniki, who is believed by most Hindus to be an incarnation of 
V4 i3iu) as well as the Muslim name, ‘Rahim’ (meaning the ‘supremely Merciful 
One’). His more practical teachings lay stress upon strict moral conduct and 
have nothing to do with superstitious beliefe. On the subject of love for Rama 
and surrender to Him, Kabir’s language® is sweet and serene, but in the 

’ Kabir’s approach tx> God-head was in the main through the path ofjfiana (knowledge). In other 
words, his God was Nirgu^a Brahman the Absolute Divinity without any attribute and any personal 
form. This aspect of his concept he got from the Natha Pantha tradition. But Kabir’s approach was 
cliaracterized also by a highly emotional element of devotion {bhakti) and love {prma). This was due to 
the influence of his guru Kamananda and the Sufi way of religious perception. On the other hand, 
the other disciples of Ramananda in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries clung to the purely bhakti 
school centring round the personality of Rama as the incarnation of Vis^u. — ^Editor. 

® Kabir is credited with a large number of works, all in verse, but his chief work is Bijaka, divided 
into three sections. It touches upon many subjects including Vedantic philosophy. The poetic charm of 
these mystic poems is ineffable. A number of poems found in the ‘Kabir canon* are in pure Bhojpuri, 
Kabir’s native dialect. But most of his writings are now available in a mixed language. This is popularly 
known as sadhukkada boU^ or the speech or diction of wandering mendicants {sadhus). It is basically 
Western Hindi— Braja-bhasa in fact, with -a forms from the Delhi speech, and occasionally forms from 
Awadhi. Some of his poems are palimpsests in language — they were originally composed in his native 
Bhojpuri, traces of which are foimd below the surface of their present Western Hindi form. In a few 
poems he has used too freely Perso-Arabic words to suit a special Islamic context, and these can be 
described as showing the possibility of an Urdu coming into being in the future. Kabir uses a rich 
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sphere of social reforms it sounds strong and provocative. Nanak (1469-1538) 
and other great Sikh g^rus had a very high respect for Kabir. Nanak belonged 
to the same school of thought as did Kabir. Many songs and couplets of Kabir 
have been incorporated in the Adi Grantha of the Sikhs. Nanak himself wrote 
in Western Hindi tinged with Punjabi. He also taught that God is one, and that 
Hindus and Muslims are the children of the same Great Father. His songs are 
very sweet and melodious. Raidasa or Ravidasa, a contemporary of Kabir and 
an apostle of Ramananda, sang songs of humble surrender to Rama. His simpli- 
city, directness, and high moral tone Were very attractive and won the respect of 
every one. 

There were other great saints of this school who worshipped God as nirgum 
or the ‘One without attribute’. All of them believed in the dignity of man and 
oneness of God. Among the saints of this school belonging to the post-Kabir 
era Dadu Dayal or Dadu (1544-1603) is particularly distinguished. His poetic 
compositions have a very effective appeal on account of their sweetness and 
dignity which sprang from sincerity of belief and direct spiritual experience. 

These poets produced outstanding gems of literature and attracted people in 
large numbers. They were wise but not learned, and often illiterate. They 
wrote from the depth of their heart in a language which was simple, direct, and 
effective never caring for established conventions. They were opposed to 
meaningless customs and superstitions and were very strong advocates of strict 
moral values and simple and pure life.® 

TULASIDASA, SCRADASA, MIRAbAI, AND OTHERS 

There were other bhakta poets who believed in the worship of a perso- 
nal God or God with attributes (ragawa), who was for them either Rama, king 
of Ayodhya, or Krsjtia, the cowherd boy of Vrndavana and Mathura. They 
sincerely believed that God descends in visible forms to protect good people 
from the cruelty of the wicked and favours His devotees by the grace of His 
Mas, These bhakta poets belonged to two quite distinct schools: those who chose 
Rama for their worship and devotion were known as the Ramayatas and the 
others who chose Krsna as the Krsnayatas respectively. 

Among the Ramayatas, Tulasidasa(f. 1532-1623) was the most distinguished. 

vocabulary which is racy of the soil, and he is unquestionably the first truly national Hindi writer 
whose writings still have a vogue among the Hindi-speakmg and Hindi-using people, both for their 
language and their content. He is also held in great esteem as one of the greatest poets of India in other 
parts of India too, particularly in Bengal. — ^Editor. 

> Mention may be made of some later poets in the nirguna tradition: SundaradSsa (1597-1689), 
MalukdSsa (1574-1682), and Alqara Ananya (c. 1653). Sundaradasa was a disciple of Dadu Dayal. 
His principal work is Svndara-mlasa. Malukdasa’s Ratnakhan and jR&ta-bodka indicate his mature poetic 
ability. Aksara Ananya’s important works are: Raja-yoga, VijnSm-yoga, SiddhSm-hodha, Viveka-dipika, 
and Brakma-jfiSna. 
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He was fortunate enough to find a gum in Naraharidasa, a disciple of Rama- 
nanda who initiated him to Rama-mantra and made him acquainted with the 
fascinating story of Rama, his istadeva. Tulasidasa wrote a dozen books in order 
to preach the cult of Rama using almost all the literary forms prevalent in 
those days. He had a wonderful command of both Braja-bhasa and Awadhi. 
His magnum opus is Rdma-carita-manasa, popularly known as the Tulasl Rdmdyan.a. 
This work is held in highest esteem by the Hindi-speaking Hindu masses of 
North India and is regarded as their Bihh. His another important work is Vinaya- 
patrikd. It is a series of prayers in poems, and here Tulasidasa’s humility and 
sincerity, his unbounded faith in Rama, and unparalleled command of 
language are powerfully borne out. Tulasidasa combines in himself with rare 
grace the gift of an epic poet with that of a lyricist, a religious teacher, and a 
humble devotee. His Dokdvali, Kavitdvali, Krma-gitdvali, and Gitdvali are fine 
collections of devotional songs. 

Tulasidasa inherited the best of Indian culture and literature. He was a 
master of diction and style, classical as well as popular. About his mastery over 
language, Greaves rightly remarked: ‘As clay is in the hands of a potter so was 
Hindi in the hands of Tulasidasa. It yields to his touch and is moulded into the 
forms that his will dictates. Grammar and construction and the forms of the 
words are as subservient to him as are slaves to the command of their lords. He 
takes words and shortens and lengthens them. He twists and turns them. They 
do his bidding and assume the shape he commands, fitting in just where they 
are needed and yet without loss of dignity or self-respect.’ 

There were other Ramayata poets— all overshadowed by Tulasidasa — 
such as Agradasa (c. 1575) and Nabhadasa. Agradasa wrote a number of 
books of which four are extant. They are: Hitopadesa, Dhydna-manjari, Rdma- 
dhydna-mahjari, and Kundalidri. Nabhadasa, a disciple of Agradasa, wrote a few 
works relating to the worship of RSma, apart from the famous Bhaktamdla which 
contains biographies of two hundred bhaktas. Nabhadasa’s disciple Priyadasa 
wrote an extensive commentary on Bhaktamdla in 1704. Bengali, Oriya, and 
Marathi literatures have been profoundly influenced by Bhaktamdla and its 
commentary. Keiavadasa (1565-1617), though not a bhakta poet in the strict 
sense of the term, was another great lyricist of this age. His Rdma-candiikd, 
written in glorification of the character of Rama, is a good specimen of his poetic 
skill, but it lacks the quality of a well-knit epic poem. 

Among the Krspayata poets, Suradasa (1483-1563) is certainly the 
greatest. His Sum-sdgara is a collection of songs mainly devoted to the lilds of 
Krsna as a child and as a youthful lover of the gopis, the most prominent 
among whom was Radha. He is matchless in painting the childhood of Krsna. 
He is also a master in portraying the life of Radha and other gopis and then- 
pangs of separation. Suradasa was the disciple of the great Vallabhacarya, 
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though he came into contact with him rather late. A lyricist, he had a remark- 
able command of Braja-bha§a. One is particularly struck by the musical 
serenity and sweetness of his padas. The theme of Sura-sardvali is the same as that 
of SSra-sagara. The authorship of Sahitya-lahari, though ascribed to him, has not 
been definitely established. Nandadasa, a junior contemporary of Suradasa, 
was a disciple of Viththalanatha, son of Vallabhacarya. Of his sixteen works 
now available, mention may be made of Rasa-pancadhyayi and Bhanvar-glta. He 
was a skilful artist and noted for his ornate use of Braja-bhasa. Suradasa, 
Nandadasa, and other bhakUi poets of the Ki^^ayata school formed a group 
called a^ta-chapa (the eight stamp-seals). Paramanandadasa, author of jDArai?«- 
caiita and Ddna-Uld, and Kpi^tadasa, author of Bhramara-^ta and Prematattoa- 
rdmpcaia, belonged to this group.“ But neither could attain to considerable 
height. Hitaharivaifa^a (b. c. 1503), foimder of a sect known as Radha-valla- 
bhiya, has to his credit the collection of eighty-four in Braja-bha§a, known 

as Hita-cauraii. 

The name of Mirabai (1498/1503-1546) is an immortal one in the history 
of the Krs^ayata school. She was the daughter of a Rajput chief and the consort 
of a prince of Mewar, but became a widow in her early youth. She then devoted 
herself exclusively to the worship of Krstia. She wrote devotional songs seeking 
love and affection from her beloved deity The sincerity and depth of feeling 
towards the Eternal Divine Lover as expressed in her songs has a ready appeah 
Throughout India she is respected as a great devotee as well as a saintly poetess. 
Stories of ill-treatment towards her and even of torture by her in-law’s family 
are supported by some of her poems. Such treatment made the spiritual yearn- 
ings of Mira still more intense. Her bhajanas (devotional songs) are in a class by 
themselves. They are exquisite literary creations throbbing with a simple faith 
and an emotional yearning for union with Klpsna, her Lord. Several works are 
attributed to her including Pfarstji Kd Mahero, GUagovinda Ki 'fikd, Rdgagovinda, 
Garva-glta, and Rdga-vihdga. 


THE SUFI TRADITION 

The Sufi poets of Hindi, who always wrote in Awadhi, took romantic tales 
of the land and raised them to the height of spiritual communion with the 
Divine Beloved. The first known Sufi poet is Maulana Daud (fourteenth/ 
fifteenth century). His famous romantic poem Canddyan [c, 1318) deals with 


FoTir other poets of the a^ta’-chapa school are: Kumbhanadasa, Caturbhujadasa, Chita Svami, 
and Govinda Svami. The following books of Caturbhujadasa (b. 1516) are extant: Dvddaia Taia, BhakU" 
pratdpa, Hitu Ko Mangala. So far as the other three poets are concerned, only stray verses composed by 
them are available. 

Mira’s songs were originally composed in the Marwari form of Rajasthani, but they have later 
generally been altered to Braja-bh5§a. — Editor. 
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the love story of Lor and Canda.^ He was foUowed by Kutuban who composed 
his poem Mrgdvati in 1501, and Manjhan whose Madhu-Mdlati was written some 
time before 1550. The greatest poet of this group is undoubtedly Malik Moham- 
med Jayasi {c, 1492-1543). Fadmdvat}-^ his greatest work, is an elaborate narra- 
tive in dohd and coupdi metres. It is one of the most outstanding literary specimens 
of medieval Indian literature. Dealing with the love story of King Ratnasena of 
Ghittor and Padmavati, princess of Simhala, the poem is based partly on histori- 
cal facts and partly on legendary tales. Human love in this poem is only apretext 
for suggesting the divine love which is real and absolute. Padmavati symbo- 
lizes the divine beauty which permeates the entire universe, and Ratnasena 
the human spirit struggling to realize it. Jayasi imbibed the fine literary sensi- 
bilities of Indian tradition. He used Hindu mythology and philosophical terms 
with ease and seemed to have a good knowledge of Yoga practices. The book 
evinces Jayasi’s perfect command of the pure and unsophisticated language 
of Oudh and serves as a precursor of Tulasidasa’s chaste and properly Sanskritic 
Awadhi. Apart from its value as ^a repository of the best form of Early Awadhi’,^^ 
it has other remarkable poetic qualities.^® 

HINDI POETS OE AKBAR’S COURT 

Abdur Rahim Khankhana (1556-1627), one of the nine jewels of the court 
of Emperor Akbar (1556-1605), wrote some fine poems in Braja-bhasa and 
Awadhi. His liberal attitude, hard and Sitter experiences oflife, and disinterested 
approach to reality are very attractively portrayed in a chaste and fluent 
language. Some of his important works are: Rahimrdohdvall^ Barve J^dyikd-^bhedUi 
Madandstaka, Srngdra Sorath^ and Rdsa-pahcddhydyu Though he was not a bhakta 
poet in the strict sense of the term, his writings have nevertheless a sincerity of 
purpose and a direct appeal like those of many bhakta poets. Akbar himself is 
credited with some fine poems in Braja-bhasa. Other Hindi poets in Akbar’s 
court included Narahari, Virabala, Todarmal, Prthviraja Rathod of Bikaner 
{VeU Krsr^’‘Rukmi^i-Rly written in Early Marwari known as Dingal), Alam 

la This work has been mentioned by the historian Badauni of Akbar’s court, which shows its popu- 
larity in the sixteenth century. The stoiy was very popular in North India. Tliere is a seventeenth 
century Bengali rendering of this story by Daulat Kazi, which was popular among East Bengal 
Muslims. 

1® Jayasi’s Padmdvat, composed during 1520-40, was rendered into Bengali verse by Saiyad Alaol 
in the seventeenth century. It has also been completely translated into English by A. G. Shirreff from the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta in 1944. 

1* Vide S. K, Chatterji, Languages and Literatures of Modem Indian p. 126. 

1® After Jayasi, at least four other Sufi poets made their mark in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centtixies. 'Iliey are: Usman (c. 1616, author of Citrdvali), Seikh Nabi (c. 1620, author oi jHdnadipd), 
Kasim Shah {c, 1727, author of Hathsa-jaoahir), and Nur Mohammed (cr. 1740, author of Irtdraoati 
composed in 1744 and Anuragarbaniuri composed in 1764). The latest writer in the Sufi tradition in 
Awadhi was Nazir Ahmad of Pratapgarh who composed his romance Mirjdhan in 1905. 


V— 63 
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{Madhavanala-kdmakandala, c. 1580), Ganga (1578-1617), Manohara Kavi, 
Balabhadra MiSra, and Ke^avadasa (1565-1617). Great musicians likeGopala 
Nayaka, Baiju Baura, and Tanasena also composed songs in Braja-bhasa and 
set them to classical Indian melodies. The songs were on various topics. They 
were simple yet highly poetic and sometimes full of profound meaning. 

RITI-KALA in HINDI LITERATURE : A.D. 1600—1850 

Roughly from the beginning of the seventeenth century up to the middle of 
the nineteenth century, Hindi literature took a new turn. This period is called 
Riti-kala, a name given to it by Ramchandra Shukla. Many talented poets 
in this period tried to write books on the various aspects of Indian poetics such 
as rasa^ dankdrai s^nd n^aka-ndyikd-bheda, on the lines of Sanskrit rhetorical 
tradition. But their main concern was not the science of poetics but poetry itself. 
They only tried to illustrate the classical patterns. For the majority of them, 
the classification of rhetorical devices and heroes and heroines was a mere 
means to the flight of their imagination. Many of them were court poets of 
contemporary rulers. Some of them like Cintamani Tripathi (b. c. 1609; 
works: Kdoya-viveka, Kaoikula-kalpatam^ and Kaoya-prakddd), Ke^avadasa (impor- 
tant works: Rasika-priyd in 1591 and Kavi-priyd in 1601), Deva (c. 1673-1767; 
works: Rasa-vildsO) Bhdva-vildsa), Matirama (b. c. 1617; his famous work: 
Rasardja), and Padmakara (1753-1833; noteworthy work : jfagadvinoda) 
were poets of a high citder comparable to classical lyricists like Amaru, 
Govardhana, and Jayadeva. The poetic charm that they created was intoxicat- 
ing. The dominant tendency in their verses was to describe feminine beauty in 
terms of well-defined traditional t 3 ^es rather than in a spontaneous outburst of 
personal feelings. The most popular theme was irngdra-rasa (erotic sentiment) 
or, to be more definite, physical beauty and amorous behaviour of different 
types of heroines whether married or unmarried. This poetry shows cultivated 
taste rather than spontaneity of feeling. 

There were some poets of eminence who did not follow the popular pattern 
of poetry based on rhetorics. But the poetic inspiration of these writers was also 
of an amorous character. Their poetry was never mechanical, but was enlivened 
with genuine feeling and experience. Ghanananda (1699-1740), Bodha (b. c. 
1747), and Thakur (1766-1823) are the leading poets of this class, who could 
well be described as romantic poets. Ghanananda was by far the best writer of 
this non-rhetorical tradition. He was a powerful and versatile poet recognized 
as one of the stalwarts of Braja-bhasa. Though formerly a mirmunsi of Delhi, in 
his later life he became a great bkakta. He belonged to the Nimbarka school of 
the devotees of Krsna. His chief works are: Sujana-sdgara, Rdsa-kelivallt, and 
Krpd-kd^^. Others like Giridhara Kaviraja {c. 1743), Baital (1600), Vrnda 
(1643-1723), and Ghagha devoted themselves to didactic dokasaxidpadas. Strictly 
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speaking, they are not poets, but, as Ramchandra Shukla calls them, are good 
sukHkdras, composers of proverbs. There were bhakta poets still in the field, but 
certainly they were not as influential as they happened to be in the preceding 
centuries. One such poet of this time was Raskhan, a Muslim devotee of 
Krsna. He deserves mention for his passionate, stirring, and sweet poems which 
are popular even today. Prma-vaiikd is a collection of his dohds and SujanaRaskhan 
of his savaijas and kavittas. 

Bhusa^a (1613-1712), brother of Matirama, wrote heroic poetry of a most 
beautiful type. His works evince his wonderful command of language and 
radiate patriotic fervour. But his pattern is also poetry through alaiikaras. His 
panegyrics on Sivaji, the great rebel leader of Maharastra, in most musical 
Braja-bhasa verse (like Sivd-Bavani) are among the most stirring things in 
the domain of medieval Indian poetry. ‘These form,’ as S. K. Ghatterji observes, 
‘an apotheosis of Hindu patriotism in the seventeenth century, when to a patriotic 
Hindu everything seemed lost, and the advent and presence of iSivaji was the 
only light of hope.’“ Lai Kavi or Gorelal Purohita (1657-1707) produced a 
beautiful poem in the bardic tradition in praise of Raja Ghatrasal of Bundel- 
khand, Chatra-prako^a}^ m 1707. 

The most popular poet of the Riti school was Bihari (1603-63), a court poet 
of Raja Jayasimha of Amber. He wrote a little more than seven hundred 
couplets (dohds). The anthology of his dohds is popularly known as Bihdn-sdtsai 
and is in the line of Hala’s Gdhd-sattasai in Prakrit and Govardhana’s Aryd- 
saptdati in Sanskrit. Its popularity can be judged by the number of commenta- 
ries and translations in many Indian languages including Sanskrit; It has been 
translated into English and Persian also. The main theme of the dohds is imgdta, 
though some devotional and didactic ones have also crept in. Bihari was a 
perfect master of the art of brevity, condensation of meaning, and suitable 
pointedness. His minute observations of the behaviour of lovers and their 
physical and mental expressions attracted men of culture in the middle ages. 
Many poets tried either to elaborate his short dohds in long verses \ 3 kss(waiyas, 
kaoittas, and ku^dalvyds or to imitate his literary style. He was no doubt the 
most popular poet in Hindi after Kabir, Suradasa, and Tulasidasa. He, along 
with KeSavadasa, inspired Rajput and Kangra pamtings very deeply. His 
dohds are sometimes so picturesque in depicting the fine reactions of the lovers 
in a variety of moods that painters could not help translate them into lines 
and colours. No other Riti poet influenced different branches of artistic discip- 
lines as he did. 

“ Of. S. K. Chatteqi, p. 130. 

” Guru Govinda Siihha (1666-1703), the last Sikh gum, was an illustrious writer in Hindi. His 
Krm-kaffta (1688), Rama-kaAa (1695), and Tirid-caritra (1696) remind us of SuradSsa, Tulasidasa 
and Cand Bardai re^ectively. Some of his works are in an old, almost Apahhraihsa style of Hindi, 
fiir example, Vidtra-nafdka and Cuudi-ciailra (written between 1698 and 1703). — Bditor. 
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The later Riti period of Hindi poetry produced fine lyrical pieces, but on the 
whole it was a period of decadence . A few poets tried their hands at epic composi- 
tion but could produce nothing valuable. They painted stray but beautiful 
portraits of the different moods of lovers and their sweethearts. They were more 
concerned with the mode of expression than with real and inspiring life. They 
generally chose the longer metres like kca)itta and savaiya, where the subtlety of 
human emotions was expressed mainly in the last line and the preceding three 
lines gave simply elaborate, and sometimes unnecessary, descriptions of the 
context. Bihari and to some extent Matirama were, however, exceptions. Riti 
poetry on the whole was a popular revival of classical Sanskrit poetry and its 
rhetorical achievements, but only in a limited sense. Padmakara (1753-1833) 
was the last great poet of this tradition. The year (1833) in which he died may 
be considered as the terminating point of this intoxicating, but also soothing, 
poetic fervour marking an important literary period in Hindi literature. 

THE MODERN PERIOD : FROM A.D. 1850 ONWARDS 

By the middle of the nineteenth century history had taken an absolutely 
new turn. British rule had spread over a vast region of the Hindi-speaking area. 
It had brought to India not only a foreign rule, the like of which had never been 
experienced by the Indian people, but also new ideas and new values. The 
printing press was introduced which revolutionized literature. A new kind of 
liberal education was also introduced which .gradually exerted the most far- 
reaching influence on the minds of newly educated young men. Calcutta 
became the centre of these activities. From the stand-point of Hindi literature, 
the most important phenomenon was the evolution of Khari-boli prose, a most 
promising vehicle for new ideas and a variety of subjects. Khari-boli had already 
been used for poetry and prose but never on such a large scale. This language 
had been widely used in the western region of the Hindi-speaking area for reli- 
gious and philosophical discourses. Some of the nirguyu-margl poets had already 
composed fine verses in it. Ramprasad Niranjani, Pandit Daulalram, and, above 
aU, Munshi Sadasukhlal Niyaz are some of the pioneers writing in Sanskritized 
Khari-boli Hindi which has become very popular afterwards. Recent researches 
by Dr Rajguru have brought to light some good specimens of early Kihari-boli 
prose from the Punjab. The more prominent among the newly discovered 
writers are Sodhi Mihirban (1640-80), Hariji (1680-1720), and Dial Ane m i 
(1720-75). Their works are, however, written in Gurumukfai script. 

Broadly speaking, the modern epoch of Hindi literature began with the 
dawn of the nineteenth century, but during the |irst half of the century progress 
was very slow. The Baptist Mission, an organization of the early nineteenth 
century, established a printing press at Serampore near Calcutta for the purpose 
of publishing translations of the Bible in Indian languages under the guidance of 
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William Carey. It published the Hindi translations of the Bible in Khari-boli 
prose. Fort William College in Calcutta founded in 1800 became a big centre of 
activities for Hindi literature. Two teachers (mmsis) of Fort William College, 
Pandit Lalluji Lai (1763-1835) of Agra and Pandit Sadal Mishra of Arrah 
(Bihar), published their Khari-boli prose classics which became immensely 
popular. The language of (1803) ofLalluji Lai was not free from the 

Braja-bhasa influence, but Sadal Mishra’s Ndsiketopakhyana (based on the Katha 
Upanisad) was less affected. In^the twenties of the nineteenth century, Hindi 
journalism also came into the field. Pandit Jugalkishore Mishra of Kanpur 
started from Calcutta Udant Martanda (1826), the first known Hindi weekly. 
It continued only for nine months. Two other later Hindi journals are: 
SudhSkara (1850) fromBanaras zxid. Buddhi-prakaia (1856) from Agra. The School 
Book Society of Agra (set up about 1833) did a great service for Hindi prose by 
publishing many Hindi text-books on different subjects, and by 1857, the year 
of the great Indian revolt against British rule, Hindi prose had taken a definite 
shape, though hardly any work of high literary value was produced. In fact, 
the first half of the nineteenth century is a period of translation. Though for 
prose Elhari-boli was gradually being standardized in these years, for poetry 
Braja-bhasa was still in full force. 

It should be remembered, however, that Hindi had to face opposition from 
the officially patronized Urdu, its Persianized form. Urdu was a highly polished 
and urbanized language associated with the courts. The new Hindi prose had 
more buoyancy and elasticity which was necessary for absorbing new ideas; 
though far less polished than Urdu, it had a vigorous vitality and adaptability 
and, once established, it took great strides. 

‘BHARATENDU’ HARISHCHANDRA AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

After a lull of half a century ‘Bharatendu’ Harishchandra (1850-83) of 
Banaras, father of modern Hindi literature, appeared on the scene. He was 
a versatile genius and attracted brilliant men of letters around him. He wrote 
poems, dramas, novels, and stories and also translated from Sanskrit, Bengali, 
and English. Before ‘Bharatendu’, Raja Shivprasad (1823-95) and Raja 
Lakshman Singh (1826-96) had contributed some noteworthy literary worlb. 
Raja Shivprasad was the advocate of Persianized Hindi in Devanagari script 
while Raja Lakshman Singh believed that Hindi and Urdu are two different 
languages and favoured Sanskritized Hindi. The latter brought out his transla- 
tion of Kalidasa’s AbhijMmSakuntala and other works which earned for him 
some reputation. ‘Bharatendu’ Harishchandra favoured the line of Raja 
Lakshman Singh. Very soon a powerful group of writers like Radhakrishna Das, 
Pratapnarayan Mishra (1856-94), Balkrishna Bhatta (1844-1914), Badri- 
narayan Chaudhuri ‘Premaghana’ and Sudhakar Dwiyedi clustered around 
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him. They were full of enthusiasm and activity. They wrote in the language of 
the people, in the style easily understandable to them. They produced personal 
essays, humorous and satirical writings, dramas, farces, skits, and reviews and 
at the same time translated Sanskrit, Bengali, and English works into Hindi. 
Pandit Shraddharam Phillauri of the Punjab and Lala Shriniwas Das (1851-87) 
of Mathura became pioneers in writing original novels. These writers hailed the 
new ideas of the modern age, with reservations, of course. They were Indians 
from top to toe. They believed in blending the best of traditional and modern 
values with an Indian bias. The literary output of ‘Bharatendu’ and his colleagues 
was, to quote the words of S. H. Vatsyayan, ‘substantial in quantity, varied in 
content, universal in appeal and compelling in tone, if not always flawless in 
quality’.^® In the post-‘Bharatendu’ period Hindi writers freely translated from 
Bengali and received new light through this language. Even the diction, idioms 
and structure of the Hindi language were influenced by Bengali. But by the end 
of the nineteenth century direct contact with English became more prominent 
and the influence of Bengali gradually began to fade. There was a tendency to 
look to the polished Urdu language for idionas and also for flueiicy, but that too 
faded at the beginning of the twentieth century. 

NEO-HINDI CLASSICISM : DWTVEDI YUGA 

Mahavirprasad Dwivedi (1868-1938), rightly regarded as the architect of 
modem Hindi prose, was the editor of SarasvaM (1903-20), a literary magazine, 
originally initiated by Nagari Pracharini Sabha of Banaras and published by the 
Indian Press, Allahabad. His own contribution to literature, though substantial, 
was not of very high merit. But his honest and sincere efforts and strong and 
incorraptible personal character inspired many talented writers, including 
Maithili Sharan Gupta (1886-1966). He pleaded strongly for the acceptance of 
Khari-boli Hindi for both prose and poetry. So far, Braja-bhasa had been 
generally used for poetry. Many powerful poets, like Maithili Sharan Gupta, 
Pandit Ayodhya Singh Upadhyay (1865-1946), Nathuram Sharma Shankar, 
Ramcharit Upadhyay, and Ramnaresh Tripathi wrote poetry in Khari- 
boli successfully and convincingly. Among these poets Maithili Sharan Gupta 
is very prominent. His poems of national glory inspired at least two genera- 
tions. He is a versatile genius and, although he lacks lyrical talent, is a 
master of narrative verse. He was the true representative of the average 
enlightened Indian not unduly influenced by foreign ideas, but always prepared 
to accept the light of modern thought provided it suited Indian conditions. 
He translated Meghamda-vadha-kavya of Michael Madhusudan Dutt into Hindi. 
His long narrative poems like Saketa and Taiodhard evoke the spirit of ancient 

Gf. S. Hv Vatsyayan’s article on *Hindi Literature’ in Contemporary Indian Literature (Saliitya 
Akftdemi, New Delhi, 1957), p* 75* 
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India in a wonderful way. In this period there were attempts to revive Sanskrit 
metres and other ways of classical expression, but they did not prove successful. 
The Sarasvatt encouraged new forms like the short story, the novel, the critical 
essay, and various forms of the drama. 

Some very powerful writers began to write in this period, but had to wait 
till later to gain recognition. Prominent amongthemwere:Jayashankar Prasad 
(1889-1937), poet, dramatist, and novelist; Prem Ghand (1880-1936), novelist 
and short story writer; Ramchandra Shukla, critic and essayist; Shyamsundar 
Das, critic and literary historian; and Pandit Padma Singh Sharma, critic and 
essayist. They enriched Hindi literature in many ways. 

MAJOR MOVEMENTS IN MODERN HINDI POETRY 

During the First World War the literary atmosphere was rather disturbed. 
But there is ample evidence that the years of apparent stalemate in Hindi litera- 
ture were preparing fertile soil for the growth of literary activity. Major literary 
movements were taking shape in Hindi during this period. The poetic move- 
ment, later described as chdyaodda, was primarily a romantic movement, aesthetic 
in spirit and subjective in character. It revolted against conventional metres, 
superimposed literary taboos, and lifeless motife. It provided new poetic horizons 
and new aesthetic values for Hindi literature. The presence of spiritual ele- 
ments in it can be ascribed to the teachings of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, 
Swami Vivekananda, and Sri Aurobindo, the spiritual prophets of the age. The 
poets tried to look at reality from their own angle. Makhanlal Ghaturvedi 
(1888-1968), an old veteran, had already prepared the ground for this kind 
of poetry. His works include Hima-kintim and Hima-tarangiriu 

A bitter controversy set in between the respective exponents of the old and 
the new, and a considerable polemic literature sprang up consisting chiefly of 
parodies and satires. The rising movement, however, was not to be so easily 
silenced. Some powerful poets came forward to prove themselves its worthy 
leaders. Suryakant Tripathi ‘Nirala’ (1897-1963; works; Juki Ki Kali, Pari- 
mala, Andmika, Atcana, Arddhand, etc.) revolted against the so-called matter-of- 
fact poetry of the day He was brought up and educated in Bengal (Midnapur 
District) and had drunk deep of the springs of Bengali poetry, old and new. 
Though discouraged, denounced, and ridiculed, he stuck to his guns with 
supreme indifference and carried the banner of revolt triumphantly in his 
b finHs. Sumitranandan Pant (b. 1900), sweet and nonchalant, yet resolute and 
convincing, was another leader of this movement. He analysed the Hindi 
language, its metres and sounds, and brought out the innermost spirit of their 
individuality. He challenged the old convention in metrics, forms, diction, and 
even grammar. He is a prominent lyricist of modem India. Among his important 
works are: Pallava, Gunjam, Tugavdni, Grdmya, Svamdkiraria, Silpl, and Lokdyatana. 
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Some of his later works are marked by his sympathy for the downtrodden 
peasants and women, which provided necessary fillip to a host of progressive 
poets. 

Jayashankar Prasad joined this movement a little late but soon became 
very prominent. His greatest contribution is KStti^sni (1935 ), a modern epic. 
It is ‘one of the most modern and most original poems in Hindi on the theme 
of Man and his mental and spiritual development, conceived on the background 
of an idealized ancient Indian life’.^® His other well-known works which include 
Jharna, Amh, and Lahar also represent the salient features of the chdydvMa 
movement. The eminent poetess Mahadevi Varma (b. 1907; works: Nihdra, 
Raimi, Sandhydglta, and Dipasikhd) is a mystic in the true sense of the term. Her 
songs glorify the sufferings of dedicated life. Her sweet melodious language has 
no parallel in modern Hindi. 

It is not possible here to give the names of all who have contributed to the 
enrichment of modem Hindi poetry, but a few names deserve mention: for 
example, Ramkumar Varma (b. 1905), a mystic poet and writer of one-act 
plays; Balkrishna Sharma ‘Navina’ (1897-1959), a romantic poet (twb signifi- 
cant works: Kvad, Apalaka)', Siyaram Sharan Gupta (b. 1895), an intellectual 
Gandhist (works: Bdpu, Unmukta, Nakula, and Mmmayi); and Subhadrakumari 
Chauhan (1904-48, her Jhdnsi Ki Rdni is the most popular heroic ballad of 
modern Hindi poetry). There were many factors giving shape to this new 
spirit in Hindi literature. The influence of the English Romantic poets, the 
stmggle for freedom from foreign mle, the evergrowing evidence of India’s 
glorious past, all these added to the strength of this new literary movement. 
Jayashankar Prasad’s deep love for the cultural past and his intellectual 
approach to the mystery of nature, the joyful ecstasy of Sumitranandan Pant, 
and Mahadevi Varma’s probe into the yearnings of the human soul deeply 
stirred the creative genius of Hindi poets. 

In the -post-chdydvdda period Ram^ari Singh ‘Dinakara’ (b. 1908; notable 
work: ir«rafo«fra),Harivansha Rai'Bachchan’ (b. 1 907), Bhagavaticharan Varma 
(b. 1903), Rameshwar Shukla ‘Ancala’ (b. 1915), and Narendra Sharma (b. 
1916) are poets of considerable merit. They belong to what may be called 
pragativdda, the progressive movement in poetry. In the background of this move- 
ment, there was the socialist philosophy of life based on the doctrine of dialec- 
tical materialism. 

There was a strong movement after the Second World War called prayoga- 
vdda or experimental movement. It witnessed some poets of great talent. S. H. 
Vatsyayan ‘Ajneya’ (b. 1911), a novelist, poet, and thinker, is regarded as the 
leader of the experimentalists. Some of the talented poets of this school are: 
Balkrishna Rao (b. 1911), Shivmangal Singh ‘Suman’ (b. 1916), Girijakumar 

*• Cf. S. K. Chattegi, op- eit., p. 140. 
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Mathur (b. 1917), Shamsher Bahadur Singh (b. 1911), GajananmadhavMukti- 
bodh (1918-64), Dharmavir Bharati (b. 1926), and Nagarjun (b. 1911). These 
poets entirely revolutionized the realm of Hindi poetry by working out a comp- 
lete metamorphosis of subject-matter, language, metre, and style. 

MODERN HINDI NOVEL AND SHORT STORY 

Modern Hindi literature can be legitimately proud of its achievements 
in the field of fiction also. Panksa-gum of Lala Shriniwas Das is perhaps the 
earliest of the Hindi novels. It is also one of the first original social novels in 
Hindi written in a fresh colloquial style. Kishorilal Goswami’s LMmm Ki 
Kabar, Rajiya Begam, Mddham-Mddhava^ and LcmaAgdata also attracted the 
reading public. But it is Prem Chand who was the first and foremost to give to 
Hindi literature the novel and the short story in the modern sense. He wrote 
many novels and short stories of great literary merit. His depiction of the life of 
the peasantry is very faithful and sympathetic. His short stories are most artistic 
and have a deep human appeal. His works of fiction include Sevasadana, Prma- 
irama, Nirtnald, Kdyakalpa, Rangahhumiy Gkaban, and Godana. His last novel 
Godana (1936) has been translated into many languages. During his last days 
he became a recognized leader of pragativada in Hindi literature. Jayashankar 
Prasad also distinguished himself as a writer of romantic and historical novels 
and stories amongst which Chdya and Akaiadipa have a lyrical quality. His other 
works are: Titli, Kankala, Mamata, Pratidfmani, Himalaya Ka Pathika, etc. The 
short stories of Ghandradhar Sharma Guleri (1883-1920), Sudarshan, and 
Vishvambhar Sharma Kaushik are artistic in character and idealistic in spirit. 
Jainendra Kumar (b. 1905) is another novelist and stoiy writer of repute. He 
has created some wonderful individual characters. His novels include Kalyaj^t, 
Smltd, Tydgapatra, Sukhadd, Vivarta, and VyatUa. Eka Rat, Vdtdyana, Deia Ki Rdja- 
kumdri, etc. are some of his well-known stories. Siyaram Sharan Gupta’s novels 
(e.g. Marl) are characterized by a tender gentleness. Chatursen Shastri, a power- 
ful stylist and writer of romances, has written voluminously. Vrindavanlal 
Varma’s (b. 1888) novels show a skilful blending of history and fancy. Of his 
works mention may be made of Gad Kundar, Virdt Ki Padmini, Kw}dall Cakra, 
Jhdnsi Ki Rjdrfi, Kacnar, and Mrgamyanl. S. H. Vatsyayan’s novels and stories 
are influenced by his study of psychology and a^thetics and they are artis- 
tically superior to most other contemporary writings. His Sekhara: Eka 
JivaM is one of his most characteristic works, Yashpal (b. 1904) is a first- 
rate novelist in the progressive line. His works include Dada-comrade, Dedadrohi, 
Diiya, and Mamsya Ke Rupa. Rahul Sankiityayan (1895-1963), Ilachandra 
Joshi (b. 1902), Bhagavaticharan Varma (b. 1903), Amritlal Nagar (b. 1916), 
Upendranath Ashk (b. 1910), Rangey Raghav (b. 1922), Dharmvir 
Bharati (b. 1926), Nagaijun (b. 1911), Phanishwamath Tle^u’ (1921-77), 
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and several others have written many good novels and short stories. The 
younger generation has produced a number of promising writers. Amongst 
them Amrit Ray, Usha Priyamvada, Markandeya, Shivani, Manu Bhandari, 
Mohan Rakesh, Nirmal Varma, Rajendra Yadav, and Shivprasad Singh are 
quite well known. This branch of modern Hindi literature is quite rich and 
developed. 


OTHER DOMAINS OF MODERN HINDI LITERATURE 

ti 

In th.e field of essay and criticism, the achievement of modern Hindi lite- 
rature is also quite substantial. Origin of the former can be traced back to Kam- 
»^a«ajM</M(1868),thejoumal of ‘Bharatendu’, and that of thelatter to Dwivedi’s 
SarasvaH{l'd03). Among the earlier essayists, the most powerful are : ‘Bharatendu’, 
Balkrishna Bhatta, Pralapnarayan Mishra, Badrinarayan Chaudhuri, Radha- 
charan Goswami, and Balmukund Gupta. Mahavirprasad Dwivedi, Chandra- 
dhar Sharma Guleri, Shyamsundar Das, and Ramchandra Shukla (1884-1941) 
made further developments in the field during the first half of the twentieth 
century. Ramchandra Shukla was a critic and essayist of great calibre whose 
influence is still very active. There are a number of important essayists and 
critics like Gulab Rai, Nand Dulare Bajpeyi, Nagendra, Vinaymohan Sharma, 
Indamath Madan, Ramvilas Sharma, Raghuvamsha, Namwar Singh, Rahul 
Sankrityayan, Prakashchandra Gupta, Prabhakar Machwe, and many others.®* 

‘Bharatendu’ Harischandra and his contemporaries had laid the foundation 
of Hindi drama in the nineteenth century. ‘Bharatendu’ has a long list of plays to 
his credit: patriotic, social, traditional, and devotional. Among these sxf.Prema- 
jogim, Candravali, Bharata-janani, Bharata-durdaid, Mid Devi, Sati-pratdpa, Andher 
Jiagari, etc. Lala Shriniwas Das’s romantic dramas, Ratjadhira-Prematnokini and 
Sathjogitd-svajaihvara, and Radhakrishna Das’s historical dramas, Durgdvati and 
Mahdrdi}d Pratdpa, were popular at that time. But afterwards this important 
branch of literature was neglected. There was a fresh attempt in the twentieth 
century to write plays on modern lines. Many eminent dramatists have contri- 
buted to this branch of literature. A profound thinker and a serious student of 
history, Jayashankar Prasad was also a distinguished dramatist, and his dramas 
opened up a new chapter in Hindi literature. The plots of his plays are taken 
from the pages of ancient Indian history and his language is naturally Sanskrit- 
ized. Some of his important historical plays are: Rdjyain, Ajdtaiaim, Candra- 
gupta, Skandagupta, and Dhruvasvdmini. They testify to his lively imagination and 
successfully reconstruct the golden days of ancient India. Some of Prasad’s 
contemporarifes also wrote plays on old themes. Mention may be made of Ma- 

®®The author of this article, Dr Hazari Prasad D^Ivedi, is himself a stalwart in the field. But he 
has not mentioned his name in the above list. This he has done out of genuine humility, but it is our 
duty to point out the omission.— Editor. 
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Ichanlal Ghaturvedi {Krs^arjuna-juddka), Bechan Sharma ‘Ugra’ {Mahatma Isa), 
and Govindvallabh Pant {Varamala). Writers such asBadrinathBhatt(Da}'g< 2 Z'iZif, 
Candragupta), Seth Govind Das {Harsa, Shershah, Pakistan), Lakshminarayan* 
Mishra {Raksasa Kd Mandira, Mukii Ka Rahasya, and SinduraKiHol{),llaTikn5h.m. 
Premi {RaksS-bandhana, Svapnahhangd), and Udayshankar Bhatt {Matsyagandhd, 
V&dmitra and Rddhd), have made the drama rich and varied. Besides full- 
length plays, many one-act plays have been written and Hindi is specially rich 
in this genre. The beginnings of this type can, however, be traced back to the age 
of ‘Bharatendu’. Those who have later distinguished themselves in the field are: 
Ram Kumar Varma, Upendranath Ashk, Jagadishchandra Mathur, Vishnu 
Prabhakar, and Bhuvaneshwar Prasad. Jagadishchandra Mathur {Ko^arkd), 
Upendranath Ashk {AlagAlagRdste) , Lakshminarayan Lai {SukhaSarovara) , Bipin- 
kumar Agrawal ( Tin Apahij — a collection of short plays) , Lalic Sehgal {HatyaEka 
Mara Ki), and Surendra Varma {Draupadi, Mayaka-khalanayaka-vidusaka, and 
Setubandha) are prominent among the dramatists of the post-Independence 
period. The most significant playwright of the fifties and the sixties was, of course, 
Mohan Rakesh (1925-75), twice winner of the Sangit-Natak Akademi Award 
(1958, 1968). He wrote three full-length plays, namely, Asadha Kd Eka Dina 
(1959), Laharon Ke Rdjahamsa (1964), and Adhe-adhure (1969). The setting for 
Laharon Ke Rdjahaihsa is historical; the plot is based on the Saundarananda by 
Aivaghosa. His Adhe-adhure seeks to probe the intricacies of the modern 
mind. The Hindi-speaking area, however, still lacks an organized stage, al- 
though it is rich in film plays of doubtful literary merit. 

It is not possible here to survey the various other aspects of modern 
Hindi literature, feut there is no doubt that this literature is progressing at a very 
high speed. Literature of knowledge is being written in substantial quantity. 
Translations from different Indian and foreign languages are appearing almost 
daily. Writers from other linguistic regions of India as well as from foreign 
countries are also making original contributions in this language. All this will 
certainly enrich creative writing also. 

Today Hindi literature is undergoing a distinctive evolution of its own life- 
force and it has that integral and vital self-consciousness which is infinitely 
more valuable than all the literary conventions of the past. 
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KANNADA 

LANGUAGE AND ITS ANTIQIGITY 

K annada is the official language of Kariiataka, formerly the State of 
Mysore. According to 1971 Census, it is spoken by a population of nearly 
twenty-two million. Quite a large number of people speaking this language 
are found to be scattered all over India, specially in the adjoining States of 
Kartiataka, namely, Maharastra, Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, and Kerala. 
Kannada is a highly cultivated speech belonging to the Dravidian family of 
languages to which belong three other major languages of India, Malayalam, 
Tamil, and Telugu. The antiquity of the language can safely be traced to the 
early Christian era. Reference may be made in this connexion to a few lines in 
a Greek drama found in a fragmentary papyi’us of the second century a.d. from 
Oxyrrhinchus in North Egypt. One of the scenes in that drama depicts an Indian 
court where the king and his courtiers speak in a language with a highly Sans- 
kritized vocabulary. Dr Hultzsch identifies this language as early Kannada.^ 

PRE-PAMPA LITERATURE (BEFORE A.D. 900) 

Definite specimens of ancient Kannada are, however, available from a 
large number of early inscriptions mixed with many Sanskrit words. The style 
of these inscriptions is fairly rich in poetic frincy and facile in expression, and 
speaks of a sufficiently developed culture and ancient literary heritage. The 
earliest Kannada inscription, belonging to c. a.d. 450, was discovered at Hal- 
midi near Belur, the famous temple town of Hassan District. Its language shows 
that Kannada was by then fully developed and borrowed words freely from 
Sanskrit. The language had evidently been long employed as a medium of com- 
munication and gradually elevated to a high literary status. The next two 
centuries saw a good many inscriptions some of which are of high literary merit. 
These help us reconstruct in some measure the cultural life of Karnataka during 
the period. 

Kavirajatnarga [c. A.D. 850), the earliest available Kannada work and hence 
a landmark in the history of Kannada literature, is believed to have been written 
by Nrpatuhga, a Rastrakiita king of the ninth century. A work on poetics, it 
treats of grammar also incidentally. We have here an attempt to put Da^i^’s 
Sanskrit Ka^adarh into Kannada. This work proves that Kannada had, over a 

^ Cf. JRAS (1904) p. 399. Some Elannada seholats, however, do not accept this view. 
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thousand years ago, a fairly well-developed literature consisting of reputed 
works both in verse and in prose. The author, whether it was King Nrpatunga 
himself or his court poet Srivijaya as is conjectured by some scholars, mentions 
many earlier poets. 

The earliest work of real literary value is perhaps Sivakotyacarya’s Vad- 
ddmdhane which is said to have been written in c. a.d. 920. Composed in a lucid 
and pleasing style, it has for its theme nineteen Jaina stories emphasizing re- 
nunciation as the highest ideal of life. Some scholars believe that this work is a 
compilation of several stories culled from one Kannada commentary on Ard- 
dhana of Sivarya (a writer of the early Christian era) and amplified with material 
gathered firom Sanskrit and Prakrit anthologies. It is the only Kannada prose 
work of the time which uses native Kannada words effectively and with un- 
paralleled felicity, 

PAMPA AND HIS SUCCESSORS {c. A.D. 900—1150) 

Pampa, court poet of the Calukya king Arikesarin II and author of the 
two great classics, Adi Purdtja and Vikramdijuna-vijaya) is rightly hailed as 
the ddikaoi ( first poet ) of Kannada, though there were before him poets of 
considerable importance. Bom in a.d. 902, he is believed to have written his 
two works in 941 (or, according to some scholars, in 942) in which he expresses 
his passionate love for the hills and valleys of Karnataka, His first work, Adi 
Purd^, treats in great detail the life of Vrsabha, the first of the twenty-four 
Tirthankaras, The well-established traditional pattern allowed him hardly any 
scope for an independent treatment of the theme or of the characters. Yet, in 
treating the incidents and the situations, he is able to bring something of his 
own into liis work. Pampa ’s fame, however, is virtually founded on his Vikramdr- 
juna-vijaya, popularly known as Pampa-Bharata, which is an old Kannada 
version of Vyasa’s Mahdbhdraia. Pampa had in view a twofold objective: first, 
to immortalize his patron, King Arikesarin, who is to him more a friend than 
a master; and second, to summarize the voluminous story of Vyasa’s Makd- 
bhdrata for the benefit of Kannada people. The poet, without cutting out any 
significant incident, has successfully condensed the vast bulk of the original 
into a compact and artistic whole. He has, besides, shown remarkable artistic 
talent in handhng the countless characters of the Makdbhdrata. Though his 
hero is Aguna, with whom he has tried to identify his patron, he has not failed 
to devote adequate attention to the other characters. His style in its brevity and 
power is unique revealing, as it does, his fine command of Sanskrit as well as 
Kannada. 

Among the three Kannada poets who have been eulogized as kaoi-cakravartiiis 
and ratna-trayas, Ponna (c. 950) is the first kaoi-cakravartin and the second of the 
ratm-trayas, Pampa being the first, A contemporary of Pampa, Ponna wrote 
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Sanii Purai^a, Bhuvamika-Ramdbhjpudaya, and Jindksaramale, the second of which is 
unfortunately lost. The first deals with the traditional story of Santinatha, 
sixteenth Jaina Ilrthankara. Ranna, whose famous Sdhasa-Bhima-vijayam is 
more popularly known as Gada-yniddha {c. 1000), is the third of the ratna-trayas 
and the second kavi-cakravartin. His other work is Ajita~tirthankara-purdi}a-tilaka 
{Ajita Purdna), composed in 993. In writing a religious work MkQ Ajita Purdija 
and a secular work like Sdhasa-Bhima-vijqpam, Ranna has followed tire footsteps of 
Pampa. Like Pampa, he has sought to identify his patron Satyasraya, son of 
Tailapa the Galukya king, with his Bhima whom he regards as the hero of the 
Mahdbkdrata. Though he has given a rapid survey of the Mahdbhdrata in his 
work, he has concentrated more on the gadd-yuddha episode. 

Gamundaraya of the same century, a minister under the Galukya king 
Rachimalla, and famous in the history of Indian art for the colossal statue of 
Gommatesvara carved out of the living rock at Sravana Belgola, has written in 
prose Trisasti-laksana-mahdpurdija^ popularly known as Cdtmrjidardya Purdjta 
{c. 978). It depicts the lives of the sixty-three saldka-purusas. His work is a con- 
densation of the Sanskrit Makdpurdna of Jinasena and Gunabhadra. The 
Kddamban, Bariabhatta’s renowned prose work in Sanskrit, was rendered into 
Kannada in campu style by Nagavarman I who probably lived towards the 
close of the tenth century. This is the first attempt and a quite successful one in 
Kannada at writing a purely secular work by a translator who could bring 
into his rendering all the grace and flavour of the original. Chando' mbudhi, 
earliest available work on prosody, is also ascribed by some scholars to the same 
author. 

Durgasimha with his Pancatantra (1031) stands out as a unique writer in the 
history of Kannada literature. His work, while throwing some new light on 
Visnu§arman’s Sanskrit Pancatantra^ brings to light for the first time certain un- 
explored sources of the Pancatantra stories prevalent in India at the time. The 
author, for instance, says that he followed the Pancatantra as related by Vasu- 
bhaga Bhatta. It is an interesting fact that this Vasubhaga Bhatta’s tradition 
was followed in Java. Durgasimha’s version, apart from its value to the recon- 
struction of Vasubhaga Bhatta’s untraced work, is praiseworthy for its very fine 
narrative style. Nagacandra, who lived towards the close of the eleventh and 
the early part of the twelfth century, has two works to his credit, Mallindtha 
Purdna and Rdmdcandra-carita Purdi}a, the second of which, popularly known as 
Pampa-Rdmdyat^a, is the earliest available Rdmdya^ in Kannada, following the 
tradition of the Jaina writer Vimala Suri’s Prakrit work Paurtmariya. It is the 
poetic qualities of this work that have earned for the author the title of 
‘Abhinava Pampa’. The campd style saw in the works of Nagacandra the last 
days of its glory. 

Nayasena’s Dharmdmrta (c.l 1 17) heralded a new way of thinking and writing 
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in Kannada literature. Addressed to the common man, the work seeks to convey 
ethical values through artistically woven stories. It deals with the lives of four- 
teen Jaina mahapurusas each of whom attained to the higher life by practising 
one of the gw^avratas. Simple and direct, the poet’s language reflects contem- 
porary life. BrahmaMva, who probably lived in the latter half of the twelfth 
century, wrote Samaya-pankse^ an elaborate work and the first satirical and pole- 
mical piece in Kannada ridiculing the religious practices of all the non-Jaina 
sects of the day. It is perhaps one of the few poetical works where the super- 
stitions of people (with the exception of Jains, of course) are subjected to critical 
examination. It is indeed a trenchant but very enjoyable work. The first 
Kannada grammar was systematically written in Sanskrit sutras by Nagavar- 
man II of the same century in his Kar^ataka-bhasd-bhusana. Among his other 
works, Kdvydvalokam is a standard work on poetics and Abhidhdna-vastuko^a is a 
lexicon. His influence can be traced in subsequent writers on scientific subjects 
like Janna, and especially grammarians like Kesiraja. Achanna’s Vardka- 
mdna Purdna, which follows the traditional manner both in its narrative and 
in its style, is the first among the independent works dealing with the life of 
the twenty-fourth Urthahkara. 

Broadly speaking, the bulk of the literature of the two centuries just surveyed 
has in its content a predominance of heroic sentiment and in its style a certain 
classicism leaning entirely on Sanskrit. Some poets like Nayasena and Durga- 
sirhha, however, tried to introduce a welcome change both in spirit and in form. 
But it is the vacanakdras and their worthy successors that really brought 
literature to the masses. 

BASAVANNA and new spiritual renaissance {c. A.D. 1150—1400) 

A new spiritual renaissance marks the beginning of another great era in tire 
cultural and religious history of Karpa^aka with the appearance on the horizon 
of a whole galaxy of mystics in the early years of the twelfth century. Later, 
their spiritual illumination conquered the age they lived in and left a deep 
impression on the generations that followed it. A religious mass movement 
designated Vira^aivism necessitated the use of colloquial Kannada as an effective 
medium for the dissemination of spiritual knowledge and ethical values. Some of 
these mystics were, in essence, poets, too. A new form of literature called vacana 
was invented by them as their vehicle of expression. 

A vacana is a composition which has not the fetters of metre or rhyme but has 
internal rhythm and movement, making it poetic in spirit, though prose in 
form. Many of the vacanas are believed to have been set to music and sung, but 
tradition has not handed down to us the musical form that was employed. At 
their highest moments the vacanas are glorious outpourings of the heart, express- 
ing various moods and experiences like the yearning for, and communion with. 
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the supreme Being, At lesser moments they are employed for propagating 
morality or expounding the philosophical tenets of the system. 

Among these Wa^aiva mystics Allama Prabhu is one of the highest peaks. 
An Advaitin at heart and blessed with profound spiritual knowledge, he speaks 
in a language radiant with imagery and in words of dazzling illumination. But 
the most glorious of these great mystics are Basava^t^ and Akkamahadevi, 
who are two outstanding persons among the saints of any age. The vacarm 
of both of them are charged, on the one hand, with the agony for union with 
their chosen deity and, on the other, with the ecstasy of communion with the 
object of their seeking. 

Basaveiivara, popularly known as Basavanna or Basava (c. a.d. 1150), was 
virtually the leader of this new religious movement. He is even considered to 
be the founder of this new religion which was highly democratic in spirit, 
though somewhat prior to this school we have a vacanakara known as Devara 
Dasimayya. It is not surprising that Basavelvara should play a leading role in 
this movement, because he had an advantage over the others, holding as he 
did the office of chief minister of a State. This apart, his exemplary sincerity 
and genuine yearning for God lent him the authority to lead hundreds of 
seekers of Truth. In fine points of poetry and musical quality, his compositions 
are tmsurpassed in the whole range of Kannada literature. 

Though not so extensive as the compositions of other vaccaiakdras^ those of 
Akkamahadevi are unique in their richness of poetry and melody. She re- 
nounced the world, left her royal husband, and like LaUa Didi of Kashmir 
wandered about among the woods of SrKaila in search of the supieme Being. 
Among this group of mystic poets Siddharama forms a class by himself; for, a 
kamqyogin to all appearances, he was in reality a jnanajo^n devoting himself 
all the time to the service of his fellow men without ever forgetting his allegiance 
to the Lord. 

The new religious movement, which added not only bulk but also quality 
to Kannada literature, encouraged women for the first time to participate in reli- 
gious discussions held in public and to write vaeanas. Women were given equal 
status with men in religious leadership and some of them took a leading part in 
the religious discussions that took place in the seminars of the mystics known as 
anubkava-go^tfd. Another great contribution of this movement was to give to 
men of all castes and ranks a status of equality which was probably never 
known before in this country except at the time of Gautama Buddha. Kayakaoe 
kailasa (which means ‘work is heaven’ or ‘service is salvation’) was the gospel 
of this movement. One’s own appointed duty performed with dedication, how- 
ever humble it might be, was believed to be the means to Self-realization. It was 
enough if one was a devotee of God. All devotees received equal reverence from 
the greatest of these great saints such as Allama Prabhu or Basavawa. 
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In the literary field these mystic teachers dispensed with ornamental langu- 
age and the traditional types and forms with which the epic works of the past 
were associated. For, in their view it was the substance that lent dignity to the 
form and raised it to the level of poetry. Harihara, a great writer of the 
thirteenth century, brought about two revolutions by deviating from the beaten 
track in both content and form of literature. Instead of eulogizing kings and 
their exploits, he sang of the glories of God and His devotees. The metrical 
experiments which he carried out make one feel that he was the progenitor of 
modem metres. He found that the mJatra-gaiaxi suits the genius of Kannada much 
better than the aksara-gana which used to be borrowed from Sanskrit. And he 
composed the major part of his poetiy in the ragale metre which may be des- 
cribed as ‘rhymed blank verse’. He told the lives of saints, of the remote as 
well as immediate past. When the verse narrative seemed to be too long, he 
would change over to prose in order to break the monotony. Basavarajadevara- 
ragale, Nambiyanrmna-ragde, and Puspa-ragale are amongst his best works. Besides 
using this new form of his own creation which may perhaps be called ragale 
camp% he also used the traditional campu in writing his Girijorkalyana-tnahapraban- 
dham probably in order to demonstrate that he could easily wield this difficult 
medium. Bhakti is the motivating force in the entire gamut of his poetry. 

Raghavanka, a nephew and disciple of Harihara, further extended his 
in n ovations by evolving and perfecting a new indigenous metre known as 
satpadi. Indeed, he has been considered the pioneer of satpadi. Like his master, 
he too gave expression to his devotion to God which has an appeal to the 
common man. His available works are Harikandra-kdvya, Somanatha-carite, and 
Siddharama-carite. Two more pieces, also ascribed to him, Sarabha-caritra and 
Harihara-mahattsa, have, however, not yet been discovered. 

While these innovations in content, style, and metre went on, there were 
quite a few writers who were still devoted to the old campU style. Nemicandra 
{c. 1200), who wrote Lilavati-prabaiidham3XidMerrmatha-carite,2Ja.6.'R.n6.T&hhsi.^a. 
(1172-1219), ^Nh.o -wrote Jagarmatha-vijaya, may be cited as examples. Mention 
must also be made of Palkurike Somanatha, another poet of this period, who 
is said to have written several works. The next poet of mark is Jaima whose 
father Sumanobai^a was also a poet. Mallikarjuna (c. 1245), compiler of the first 
poetic anthology, namely, Sukd-sudhar^ava, and Nagavarman II and Keliraja, 
the two famous grammarians, were all his close relations. Living in such a 
scholarly atmosphere of poets and grammarians, it was only natural that 
Janna should produce works of very high merit. His Yaiodhara-carite (1209) is 
still one of the most popular poems of Kannada literature. The scholarly 
Anantanatha Pmdnja on the life of the fourteenth Tirthankara is also an important 
work of Janna. 

Another poet of this century deserving special mention is A^idayya 
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{c. 1235) who followed the usual catnpu style but with great deviations both in 
content and in language. His Kabbigara-kava, known also as Sobagina-suggi 
(‘Harvest of Beauty’) and zs Kavana-gella (‘Cupid’s Conquest’), is unique in its 
language as it does not use a single Sanskrit word in its pure or tatsama form. 
The poet’s vocabulary throughout is either pure Kannada or modified Sanskrit 
(tadbhava), making this poem a remarkable tour de force for the Kannada 
language, which cannot ordinarily do without a considerable Sanskrit element. 

Kesiraja (r. 1260) is a literary figure of importance of this age. He is the 
author of Sabda-mani-darpam (‘Bejewelled Mirror of Words’). Primarily a gram- 
marian, he has exhibited keen poetic sensibilities by selecting excellent poetic 
passages to illustrate his sutras or rules some of which are perhaps his own compo- 
sitions. We have a chain of assorted poets in Kannada language after Kefiraja. 
Kumudendu (r. 1275), for instance, presented the Rama story in his Kumudendu 
Rdrmyarui composed in satpadi metre. Then comes Ratta Kavi (r. 1300) whose 
Ratfa-mata or Ratta-Sutra deals with natural phenomena such as rain, earth- 
quake, planets, lightning, and omens. Punydirava of Nagaraja (c. 1331) contains 
fifty-two tales from the lives of mythological heroes with a view to illustrating 
the duties of a householder. Khagendra-ma^i-darpana of Mahgaraja I {c. 1360) 
is a book on medicine. Madhura {c. 1385), comt poet of Harihara of Vijaya- 
nagara, wrote Dharmanatha Purana portraying the legend of the fifteenth Tirthah- 
kara. Aha-vaidya of Abhinava Candra (c. 1400) is a book dealing with horses. 

KUMARA VYASA AND HIS SUCCESSORS (A.D. 1400—1800) 

To the first half of the fifteenth century belongs one of the greatest poets of 
Kannada literature. He is Nara^iappa, popularly known as Kumara Vyasa, 
who has written in satpadi metre the first ten parvans of the Mahdbhdrata. He has 
named his work Kart}dtaka-Bharccta-katha-manjarl, but it is popularly known as 
Kumara Vyasa Bhdrata or Gadugina. He is ecstatic in discussing devotion to God. 
And he is equally great in describing the spectacular battles of the Bhdrata war. 
The richness of the Kannada language as well as of the bhdmini satpadi were fully 
exploited by Kumara Vyasa. Bfis skill in metaphor won him the epithet rUpaka- 
sdmrdjya-cakravartin or ‘the king of metaphor’. No other work has been recited so 
much, nor so much admired and enjoyed as Kumara Vyasa’s Bhdrata. Even 
unlettered villagers all over Karnataka have heard, and are familiar with, 
some touching episode or other from this wonderful work. Kumara Vyasa’s 
Bhdrata is a folk-epic in the truest sense. He is, indeed, the Tulasidasa and the 
Krttivasa of Kannada literature. 

Gamarasa, another important poet of the fifteenth centuiy, wrote a popular 
work, Prabhu-lihga-lile, in which he treated the life of Allama Prabhu, the great 
mystic saint and vacanakdra of the twelftih century, who had by then become 
a legendary figure. 
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Nijaguna^Sivayogin (c. seventeenth century) has seven works to his credit, 
six of which have come to be known as the Sat Sastras. His Viveka-cintamani is 
perhaps the first attempt to compile an encyclopaedia in Kannada language. 
Two more poets of his time have captured the hearts of all lovers of 
literature in Karriataka. One of them is LaksmiiSa, whose work is popularly 
known as Jaimini-Bhdrata. Yudhisthira’s ahamedha sacrifice is the main 
theme of this work. The other poet is Ratnakara Varni. Besides his minor 
works like Ratndkara-^ataka^ Triloka-htaka, and Apardjitehara-iataka, he wrote 
Bharateia-vaibhava, a work that immortalized him. It has been written in an 
indigenous popular metre called sdhgatya. The main theme of the work is the 
story of Bharata, son of Vfsabha, the first Tirthankara. The poet has 
deviated from the traditional tenets of Jainism in attempting a harmonization 
of hhoga (enjoyment) and tydga (renunciation), which has been highly 
commended by many critics. 

Nanjundakavi made Kumara Rama, one of the popular princes of Karna- 
taka, the hero of his work Rdimndtha-carite which was also written in sdngatya 
metre. This is one of the few Kannada works where actual history forms the 
basis of a poetical composition. 

Karnataka now had another upsurge of devotion known as the Haridasa 
movement® with the advent of a group of saint-singers like Purandaradasa 
and Kanakadasa. The Haridasas sang the glory of the Lord in hundreds of 
musical compositions. These songs are a perennial spiritual inspiration to all 
devotees in Karpataka. Purandaradasa has a special place of honour among 
the Haridasas, as he was the originator of a system of music now known as the 
Kar^iataka-sahgita (the South Indian style of music as distinguished from the 
Hindustani style of North India). A great many of the compositions of the 
Haridasas are ethical and moral in character. 

Though many new forms had been tried with success by many poets, the 
campu still had its fascination for a few. Sa^aksaradeva is one of them. His 
Rdjasekhara-vilasa is written mainly to illustrate the protective power of the 
Lord’s name. Vrsabhendta-vijaya and Sabara-sankara-vildsa are two more works 
of his. 

Among the many royal patrons of literature, Gikkadevaraja, a ruler of the 
Mysore Wodeyar dynasty, was not only a poet himself but a great patron of poets 
as well. His Cikkadevardja Binmpam is an excellent philosophical and devotional 
piece. Another work of his is Gita-Gopala. Cikupadhyaya, Tirumalarya, and 
a good number of poets of this period wrote many poems which were of great 

• This order of the Dasas (servants of God) was built up by a regular band of saintly souls, who 
dedicated themsdves to the service of the Lord and, singing the praises of Hari, wandered from one 
end of the cotmtry to the other. These saints of the D5sa order centred their affections on Viththala or 
Hari of Pandharpur as the patron deity of their order . — Vide CHI, Vol. IV, p. 349. 
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contemporary appeal. The bulk of these writings is mythological in nature. 
The first Kannada drama, Mitravinda-Govinda, was written by Singararya. 

Kannada literature has some women poets of considerable distinction. One 
of them is Honnamma, a maid-in-waiting in the palace of Cikkadevaraja. 
Her Hadihadeya-dharma (‘Tenets for Chaste and Devoted Wives’) is written in 
sangatya metre. It is a work intended to present an ideal of conduct for women 
in their domestic life. Another poetess of the same period, Helavanakatte 
Giriyamma, wrote a few smaller works among which the poem on the episode 
of Candrahasa is the best known. 

A unique poet, although not much is known about him, is Sarvajna 
Murti. His real name is said to have been Puspadatta. He composed 
hundreds of ethical verses known as Sarvajna-padagalu in the tripadi metre, 
whose poetic quality is admitted. As a popular poet with an ethical mission, 
he reminds one of Vemana of Telugu literature and Tiruvalluvar of Tamil 
literature. 

There is a vast bulk of folk-literature in Kannada. In these compositions 
of many an unknown poet the entire gamut of tender emotions from human 
love to love of the supreme Being has been well depicted. Most of them are 
composed in triplets, though other characteristic indigenom metres are not 
excluded. It is a significant fact that the mass of this folklore formed the basis 
of much of modern Kannada literature. 

MODERN KANNADA LITERATURE 

Like all other modern Indian languages, Kannada derived its inspiration 
firom English literature during the nineteenth century as a result of which various 
literary forms were borrowed by Kannada literature. A considerable part of the 
subject-matter of this literature of the renaissance related to the revolutionary 
social changes that were taking place in India. Science and technology had 
their impact on the numerous works that were written. At the same time, 
however, the old Pura^ic and religious themes were also cultivated in the same 
measure as before. 

Two poets are often hailed as the heralds of modern Kannada literature. 
They are Kempu Narayana and ‘Muddanna’. Kempu Narayana has written in 
prose the story of ViSakhadatta’s Sanskrit play Mudrdraksasa under the title of 
Mvdrarmnjusa (1823) . This is virtually the first prose work of modern Kannada 
literature and may be said to be the first historical romance in Kannada. 
‘Muddanna’ is the pseudonym of Nandalike Lakshminarayanappa. His Sn 
Rama-Pattabhiseka is in satpadi, whereas his other two works, Adbhuta-Rdmayana 
and Rdmddmmedham, are in prose. His style is rather heavy; it is relieved, 
however, by delightful humour often blended with exquisite pathos. 

Basavappa Sastri, a poet of the court of Sri Chamaraja Wodeyar III 
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(1868-94) of Mysore, devoted his energies mainly to translations and adapta- 
tions from Sanskrit, which, in their excellence, read like original creations. His 
translation of AbhijMm-Sakuntala is not merely the first of its kin d in Ka nna Ha.^ 
but is unsurpassed even to this day as a masterpiece. Besides translating 
Kalidasa’s other plays, Basavappa Sastri adapted Shakespeare’s Othello into 
Kannada. He was thus a pioneer in bringing European literature to Kannada^ 
although he did not know either English or any other European language. 

Hattiyangadi Narayana Rao published several translations from Shakes- 
peare and other English poets, and in this way a rich variety of themes (that 
were to be found in them) were brought to Kannada readers. Translations 
from sister languages were also made on a large scale. Galaganatha, himself an 
original novelist, popularized historical novels by translating some vigorously 
nationalistic historical novels from Marathi. B. Venkatacharya learnt Bengali 
and translated, even as they were published, the novels of Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee and the works of Romesh Chandra Dutt and other Bengali writers. 
M. S. Pultanna, hailed as the first original novelist of Ka nnada literature, 
wrote several novels of considerable merit, his Mddiddunm Mahardya being 
the best-known among them. In all these efforts it was of course English 
literature that provided the chief fount of inspiration. 

Some of the modern poets strove consciously to break away from tradition 
both in content and in form. One of the earliest poets to abandon the fetters of 
rhyme (which had all along been considered an integral part of poetry) was 
Manjeswar Govinda Pai. 

The new trends and achievements of contemporary Kannada- literature 
do not admit of easy classification. Hence only a brief account of the various 
literary forms created in the present century can be given here. 

POETRY 

The credit for opening out new horizons in modem Kannada poetry goes 
chiefly to B. M. Srikanthayya, known throughout Karnataka as ‘Sri’. A 
professor of English and an accredited scholar not only in English but also in 
Kannada literature, ‘Sri’ was a poet of remarkable merit. Like Harihara of old, 
‘Sri’ felt convinced that metres of three, four, and five mMrds together with 
their permutations would suit best the genius of the Kannada language. He 
also realized that breaking off from the rather unwieldy satpadis and mttas, which 
were fashionable in the earlier generations, would give the modern poet a 
greater freedom to experiment and provide him with a greater variety of form. 
He translated some of the best-known lyrics of several English poets, inventing 
for each piece a metre that suited it best. The success he achieved was immediate, 
and many other poets of his generation followed his example. Besides his 
Gtfegfl/a, a collection of English lyrics done into Kannada, his original pieces 
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were published under the title of Honganasuglu. He wrote the play AJvatthdrmn, 
modelled on Ajax of Sophocles. He translated the Persae of Sophocles under the 
name of Pdrasikaru. He also condensed and gave dramatic form to Ranna’s 
famous poem Gadd-yuddha. 

Two other persons who experimented in translating English and Sanskrit 
poets were Hattiyangadi Narayana Rao and S. G. Narasimhachar. A number 
of younger writers were also composing poems on new themes in modem metres. 
Panje Mangesa Rao, Manjeswar Govinda Pai, and ‘Srinivasa’ are some of the 
names closely associated with this glorious dawn of modern Kannada poetry. 
Their successors in this field were, however, greater poets. They are K. V. 
Puttappa (‘Ku-vem-pu’), Dattatreya Ramachandra Bendre (‘Ambikata- 
nayadatta’), and P. T. Narasimhachar (‘Pu-ti-na’). All the three were 
honoured with the awards of the Sahitya Akademi, and the first two with the 
Jnanpilh Award. Nature and man, spiritual ^periences and religious ideals, 
society and social revolution — ^these are the preoccupations of modern poets. 
The poetry of ‘Ku-vem-pu’ in its quality, no less than in its quantity, is un- 
surpassed. His unique gift to Kannada literature is his Sri Rarndyarja-dariamm. 
This is an epic written in the grand style, in blank verse running to 25,000 lines, 
on the traditional theme of the RAmdyca^a. But his approach is entirely new, 
spiritually, aesthetically, and mystically, and hence it opens out new horizons. 
Bendre is best known in the first instance for his lyrics, many of which, 
written in the peculiar dialect of his area, have a delightful melody of their 
own. Extremely sensitive to the joys and sorrows of his fellow men, Bendre is, 
indeed, a true poet of the people. ‘Pu-ti-na’ with his deep roots in the tradition 
and mythology of the land, has sung largely of the aspiration of the human 
soul to reach the Divine. Nature and God are the twin motifs of his poetry. 

D. V. Gundappa, who is well known as ‘D.V.G.’ in Karnataka and beyond, 
is a great figure among our modem men of letters. His Umarana Osage, a trans- 
lation of Fitzgeredd’s Omar Khayyam, is superb. Belwrina Sildh^ikeyaru is a chain 
of lyrics describing the world-famous images of the dancing damsels at the 
Hoysala temple of Belur. Set to music by the poet himself, the poem has entered 
into the repertoire of professional musicians and dancers. His matchless 
mastery of a variety of metres, including the classical, is reveeded in his §rl Rdma- 
paTik§a^m, his anthem on the first Independence Day and his elegiac tribute 
to Mahatma Gandhi on his martyrdom. But the poet’s greatest piece is 
undoubtedly Mavku-Timnuma-kagga, which is perhaps the greatest philo- 
sophical poem not only in Kannada but in any modem Indian language. With 
his deep humanism, felicitous imagery, keen intellect, and sparkling wit, the 
poet embodies in this many-splendoured tapestry of 945 verses his vision of the 
cosmos, of the human world in its relation to the universe and of the signi- 
ficance of man’s life on this planet of ours. Enshrining the poet’s philosophy of 
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life, this marvellom poem, singularly free from all taint of didacticism, provides 
guideposts for man’s march on his onward journey, warning him of pitfalls and 
slippery patches and filling him with solace, hope, and joy. V. Sitaramayya 
(‘V. Si’),KandengodluSankarabhatta, Anandakanda, V. K. Gokak, ‘Madhura- 
chenna’, R. S. Mugali, S. R. Ekkundi, and M. V. Sitaramayya are some other 
contemporaries who have contributed their share to the growth of modern 
Kannada poetry. The lyrics of ‘V. Si’ are lovely specimens set to music by the 
poet himsdf. 

The force and beauty of colloquial Kannada were also exploited to the 
fullest extent by G. P. Rajaratnam. In Rainam-padagalu and Nagana-padagalu, 
two of his poetical collections, he has shown how a genuine and able poet can 
express diverse moods and thoughts in the utterly unsophisticated and colloquial 
language of unlettered folk, even as Burns, with his Scottish dialect, did in 
English. Homely family life and affection, in all its aspects, has been treated by 
K. S. Narasimhaswamy. His Maisuru Mcdlige, which was followed by several 
other fine collections of poems, has brought the poet great popularity. 

The wave of modernism in poetry, which gathered strength since the late 
thirties, has swept many a poet off his feet. Gopalakrishna Adiga, a poet with 
powerful imagination and rich vocabulary, is the leader of this modernist 
trend. T. S. Eliot and other modernist poets of the West are the ideals of this 
school. All the characteristics of modernism, hailed as poetic virtues, may be 
said to have found abundant expression in Adiga’s poems. B. C. Ramachandra 
Sarma, U. R. Ajiantamurthy, P. Lankesh, Pumachandra Tejaswi, Chandra- 
sekhar Kambar, Sumatindra Nadig, Chandrasekhar Patil, and some other 
poets of this school have been striving to establish modernism in poetry. 

G. S. Sivarudrappa and Ghannavira Kanavi two poets who had started 
their poetic career in what used to be called the romantic style of the renais- 
sance generation, seem to be leaning in recent years towards a union of the 
romanticism of the earlier generation with the modernism of the present. K. S. 
Nisar Ahmed is another poet of present-day Kannada literature with a powerful 
and simple style, who stands out with distinction for his exploitation of Purapc 
images to give expression to his own experiences. 

NOVEL 

One of the literary forms in which modern Kannada is fairly rich is the novel. 
K, Sivarama Karanta, A. N. Krishna Rao (*A-na-ky’), T, R. Subba Rao (‘Ta- 
ra-su’), Krishna Murthy Puranik, V. M. Inamdar, ‘Triveni’, Niranjana,Basava- 
raja Kattimani, Korati Srinivasa Rao, B. Puttaswamiah and S. L. Bhyrappa 
are writers who have extended the field of the Elannada novel by the quantity 
of their works as well as by their relatively high quality. Sivarama Karanta is 
indisputably the most outstanding novelist of Kannada literature. His philo- 
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sophy of life as revealed in his novels is the direct outcome of his intimate 
association with his fellow men. His Marali Mznnfj'e (‘Back to the Soil’) is almost 
an epic in prose involving three generations, which reminds one of the Forsyte 
Saga of John Galsworthy. The credit of writing the first great and volumi- 
nous novel in Kannada, Kamru Subbamma Heggaditi, goes to ‘Ku-vem-pu’. In 
this as well as in his second recent novel Malegalalli Madumagalu^ the unique 
rmal life of Malnad, which is fast disappearing, has been portrayed in all its 
variegated colour including the flavour of the local dialect. 

There are some other novelists whose output has been rather small — some 
of them having written only one or two novels — ^but who have gained some 
distinction through their work. Rao Bahadur among them has made a new 
experiment with admirable success in his Gramayai3.a, where a whole generation 
" takes the place of the ‘hero’. ‘Srinivasa’ (Masti Venkatesa Iyengar), though 
pre-eminently a writer of short stories, has shown in his two novels, Cennabasava 
J^^aka and Cikavira Rajendra, that he can handle the novel with equal ease. 
Miiji Anna Rao’s JSfisarga is in a class by itself. Bhyrappa’s Vaihh-vrksa and 
U. R. Anantamurthy’s Samskara are notable contributions, both of them 
having been filmed. Bhyrappa’s recent novel Data has been honoured with the 
national award by the Sahitya AJcademi. Sankar Mokasi Punekar and 
Yasavanta Chittala are other prominent writers in the field. V. K. Gokak, 
who has tried his hand at many literary forms including the diary, has achieved 
considerable success with his Samarasave Jivam, which is perhaps the most 
voluminous novel written in Kannada so far. Basavaraja Kattimani, who 
wields a vigorous pen as a novelist, has narrated in several of his novels the 
dramatic story of our national struggle for independence. Devudu Narasimha 
Sastry’s Mahdbrahmava and Mahaksatriya are good specimens of what may be 
called mythological novels, while Puttaswamiah’s Kranti Kalyarja and Virakesari 
Sitarama Sastry’s Daulat and Magarada Rar/i are historical novels of a high order. 
Several authors like ‘Trivetji’ have tried their hand with commendable success 
at the modem psychological novel too. Among Kannada novelists there are a 
good many women writers including ‘Trivepi’ — M. K. Indira, Niladevi, 
Jayalakshmi, H. V. Savitramma, for instance. 

SHORT STORY 

Masti Venkatesa Iyengar (‘Srinivasa’) is the first fiction writer in Kannada 
■ whose themes are original and indigenous in character. Since it was he who 
blazed this new trail in Kannada literature, he is naturally regarded as the 
father of the modern Kannada short story. A. Sitaram (‘Ananda’), who approa- 
ches Masti in excellence, has, however, written very little. Gorur Ramaswamy 
Iyengar has, in a number of masterly short stories and essays, portrayed the 
life of the rural people on the banks of the Hemavati and, with his inimitable 
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humour, brought to life a whole host of rustic characters. ‘Aivattha’, ‘Ghadu- 
rahga’j and ‘Sada^iva’ are a few other writers who have contributed to the 
growth of this literary form. Pumachandra Tejaswi and U. R. Anantamurthy 
have tried, with much success, to carry the technique of the short story further. 
These writers of short stories infused into Kannada prose a certain simplicity, 
directness, and vigour which it had never known before. Anantamurthy with his 
remarkable imagination bids fair to carry this medium to still higher levels of 
excellence. Among the modernists, Pumachandra Tejaswi is by far the best 
writer of short stories, his Abachurina Post Offku being a significant contribution 
to this popular form. 

DRAMA 

It is strange that in the vast bulk of Kannada literature with its wide variety, 
the drama was conspicuous by its absence until the nineteenth century. What 
is more, it is only in the second quarter of the present century that original 
Kannada plays began to be written. Certain mythological plays were no doubt 
written for the stage by erudite pandits like N. Srikanta Sastri and Bellave 
Narahari Sastri, but original plays bearing on the problems of contemporary 
society came to be written much later. T. P. Kailasam {Tollu-gatti, Home Rule, 
etc.), a genius if ever there was one, tried a great many experiments in drama. 
The intimate knowledge he had gained as a student in London of the English 
stage stood him in good stead in carrying out his experiments. He held undispu- 
ted sway over the amateur Kannada stage for almost a 'quarter of a century. 
School and college audiences had special fascination for his plays. A fountain of 
humour and a master of pathos, he tackled social problems from a new angle and 
created a whole galaxy of comic characters. He wrote in a language that had a 
great appeal to people of urban society. It was an anglicized Kannada spoken 
by the En glish -educated men and women of the day the vogue of which 
has gradually been on the decline. M. R. Srinivasa Murthy’s Nagarika and 
Dhaftna-duranta, Devudu Narasimha Sastry’s Muciketa andC.K. Venkataramiah s 
Mandodari are celebrated original plays relating to this period. Parahirdma of ’ 
‘D.V.G.’ is a lovely play which presents the celebrated epic character in a new 
light. Although written in the thirties, it has been published recently. Sriranga 
is another dramatist who has written a considerable number of plays {Sanjwini, 
SSvitrt, Kelu Janamejaya, etc.) dealing largely with the common evils of con- 
temporary society. He is likely to be remembered by students of literature, 
especially for his novel experimentation in the technique of drama and his preoc- 
cupation with social problems. A good many poetic plays and operas have also 
been written by various writers. BeTulgu Koral, a poetic drama of ‘Ku-vem-pu , 
deals with the famous Ekalavya episode of the MahSbkSruto, It gives a novel 
and penetrating insight into the episode as well as the motivations of the princi- 
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pal characters. P. T. Narasimhachar (‘Pu-ti-na’) is the veritable king of the 
Kannada opera. His Gokula-nirgamma introduced him to the Kannada world as 
a poet of great imagination and matchless poetic sensibilities. Since its publica- 
tion, he has composed several other operas like Ahalya, Sabari, and Harinabhi- 
iaraiia, Harhsa-Damayanti, his latest collection of operas, has won him the Sahitya 
Akademi Award. His great knowledge of the art and science of music has 
enabled him to bring about a happy blending of charming music with exquisite 
poetry. 

Sivarama Karanta {Garbha Gudi) has, in several of his plays, tried to intro- 
duce the rhythm of spoken prose into the conversation of his characters. 
‘Parvatavani’, A. N. Murthy Rao, B. Sitarama Sastry (‘Ksirasagara’) 
and N. Kasturi have enriched Kannada drama with several adaptations of 
English plays or English versions of European plays. A.N. Murthy Rao’s Asadha- 
bhUti, a masterly adaptation of Moli^re’s Tartuffe, excels- the original in some 
respects. The translation of Shakespeare’s Macbeth by ‘D. V. G’ is another 
excellent specimen. 

As in the fields of poetry, the novel, and the short story, so also in that of 
drama, several experiments are being tried by certain writers with modernist 
leanings. Kirtinatha Kurtokoti’s A Mane (‘That House’) has proved a success. 
Another prominent playwright of the modernist school is Girish Karnad. He 
has written Tughlak, Tqydti, and Hayavadana which are plays of great merit. 

ESSAY AND LITERARY CRITICISM 

A. N. Murthy Rao is an essayist par excellence ranking with the greatest 
English writers of the century like Gardiner or Lucas. S. Krishna Sharma, 
with the excellent pen-portraits entitled Kuladipakaru and DlpcHndle, another 
collection of his brilliant essays, has revealed himself as a master of modern 
Kannada prose. His ParkavaU is a valuable contribution to Gandhian 
literature in Kannada. Vamana Bhatta, M. Rama Rao, S. Anantanarayana, 
P. T. Narasimhachar, N. Prahlada Rao, and H. S. Krishnaswamy Iyengar 
(‘Echcheske’) are some of the well-known writers who have made valuable 
contributions to the growth of this branch of Kannada literature. 
V. Sitaramayya’s Pampa-yatre, dwelling on the past glories of the Vijaya- 
nagara empire, is the best specimen of poetic prose in modern Kannada 
literature. ‘D. V. G.’ with his Gopala Kr^ Gokhale and Puttappa with his 
VivekSnanda take the foremost place among Kannada biographers. The former’s 
Jlvam-dhamaryoga, for which he was honoured with the award of the Sahitya 
Akademi, is a valuable interpretation of the Bhagavad-Gitd expounding the 
relevance of this great scripture to modern life. 

Literary criticism as a systematic branch of Kannada literature developed 
only during the present century. Great contributions to this field were made 
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by B. M. Srikantayya, A. R. Krishna Sastri, T. S. Venkanniah, andT.N. 
Srikantayya, whose Kdvya-Mimdmse is a classic, the like of which is rarely to be 
found in any other modem Indian language. M. R. Srinivasa Murthy’s Bhakti- 
bhdnddTi-B(uav(inij,aTiav(iru and Vacdna-dhuTnui-sdra, are valuable critical works on 
Vira^aiva literature. Quite a large number of writers are doing admirable work 
in this sphere. To mention but a few names, they include Masti Venkatesh 
Iyengar, Bendre, D. V. Gundappa, S. V. Ranganna (who has been honoured 
with the award of the Sahitya Akademi for his vacana collection, Rango- 
binnapa), ‘Ku-vem-pu’, R. R. Diwakar, C. K. Venkataramaiah, M. R. Srinivasa 
Murthy, V. K. Gokak, K. D. Kurtukoti, D. J. Gowda, and H. M. Nayak. 

It was the pioneering work of Lewis Rice, the great epigraphist, and of 
Rev. ICittel, Rev. Reeve, Rev. Bucher, Rev. Ziegler, and John Garrett, the great 
lexicographers, that made it possible for a host of great scholars to conduct 
historical and linguistic research on a large scale. Kittel’s Kannada-English 
Dictionary is, beyond doubt, a monumental work left for posterity to study and 
admire. R. Narasimhacharya, Manjeswara Govinda Pai, T. N. Srikantayya, 
D. L. Narasimhachar, and A. N. Upadhye are outstanding names of the prece- 
ding generation, while reputed scholars who have made, and are still making, 
substantial contributions to this field are: A. Venkatasubbiah, S. B. Joshi, K. G. 
Kundanagara, T. S. Shama Rao, G. Varadaraja Rao, and M. Chida- 
nandamurthy. 

Rev. Channappa Uttangi and T. G. Halakatti have earned die gratitude of 
all Kannada-speaking people for their great service in collecting and editing 
the literary treasures of the past. Uttangi has given us an authentic version of 
Sarvajna’s vacanas, while Halakatti has edited and published a vast number of 
vacanas and ragales of different writers in this field. 

R. Narasimhachar’s Kavicarite is the earliest attempt to present a history 
of Kannada literature. R. S. Mugali’s short work on the subject entitled Kannada 
Sahitya Caritre has since been followed by detailed histories which are being 
published by the universities of Karnataka. 

S. V. Parameswara Bhatta has brought the whole of Kalidasa and Bhasa 
into Kannada, besides being a poet of mark, who has made a rich contribution 
to Kannada not only through his lyrics but through his vacanas strung together 
under the title Pdmara. K. Krishnamurthy has made some valuable translations. 

TULU AND KODAGI 

Neither Tulu nor Kodagi has a script of its own. Hence these languages do 
not possess any ancient literary works. There is, of course, a good deal of folk- 
literature in the two languages. A certain Appachchu Kavi of the present century 
has written a few works in Kodagi language. There are in Tulu quite a number 
ofyaksagdnas developed on popular themes of South Kanara. 
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KASHMIRI 

THE LANGUAGE 

S POKEN mainly in Jammu and Kashmir by about 2.5 million (according 
to the 1971 Census), Kashmiri is one of the Indo-Iranian languages of the 
Union of India, and an important one in many ways. It has been nourished by 
both Sanskrit and Persian literary traditions over the centuries. Early Kashmiri 
literature shows leanings towards mystic and spiritual subjects. But, apart from 
compositions in the mystic vein on Brahmapical (Saivite) and Islamic (Sufi) 
themes, Kashmiri is particularly rich in short lyrics on life and nature. There 
are also a large number of long poems in Kashmiri, both of Sanskrit and Persian 
inspiration, and there is in present-day Kashmiri quite a noteworthy literary 
upsurge. 

In its basic stratum at least, Kashmiri belongs to the Dardic branch of 
the Indo-Iranian group of languages. But Indo-Aryan (Sanskritic) Prakrits and 
Apabhraihsa firom the midland and from northern Pvmjab profoundly modi- 
fied the Dardic bases of Kashmiri, so that one might say that the Kashmiri 
language is a result of a very large over-laying of a Dardic base with Indo- 
Aryan (Sanskritic) elements. 

Throughout the whole of the first thousand years after Christ, Kashmir was 
within the orbit of Sanskrit, and Kashmiri scholars, particularly during the 
second half of these thousand years, made their important contributions to 
Sanskrit literature. The names of Damodara, Abhinavagupta,KaIhana,Bilha^, 
and others are pre-eminent in the history of Sanskrit literature. Kashmir also 
developed its Trika system of Saiva Tantric philosophy, which had points of 
contact with the Saiva Siddhanta of the Tamil land, far away in the south. 
The development of the Kashmiri language proper took place around a.d.1200. 
It is presumed that before the emergence of Kashmiri as a distinct language, 
there were Prakrit and Apabhraihsa stages of Kashmiri. But there are no 
specimens of what may be called a Kashmiri Prakrit and a Kashmiri Apa- 
bhramSa, Only half a line in three words of what may be described as Kashmiri 
ApabhramSa has been found in the Rdjatarangi^i of Kalhapa (twelfth century) 
The history of Kashmiri literature, as of the language, may be divided into 
the following three broad periods: 

^ It runs thus: Rangassa helu ditirui (or di^u ) , ‘the village of Helu has been given to Rahga’, which 
in Modocn Kashmiri would be Rangas l^lu dyunu. 
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(i) Old Kashmiri, from A.r». 1200 to 1500; 

(ii) Middle Kashmiri, from a.d. 1500 to 1800; 

(iii) New or Modern Kashmiri, after a.d. 1800. 

Old Kashmiri presented a language with a very full phonetic character, 
but from Middle Kashmiri times there were some very extensive vowel-changes, 
through umlaut and other sound-laws being operative, which changed the 
natiure of Old Kashmiri and made it almost a different language. 

Prior to the Old Kashmiri period, we have evidence of Indo-Aryan Prakrit 
and Apabhraifa^a both being used for literary compositions by Kas hmir i scholars, 
side by side with Sanskrit. Thus there is a work in Sanskrit by the great Sans- 
krit scholar, Abhinavagupta (c. a.d. 950-1025), the TaMrasara, in which at the 
end of each verse section {aknika), there are two verses in some kind of Apabhra- 
m^a. We have seventy-six verses in all in this language, but it does not show any 
specific Kashmiri character. Then, again, there is another work known as the 
Mahartha-manjail by Mahelvarananda, which consists of seventy-one distichs 
in Prakrit (it is not the language of Kashmir but is Maharastri Prakrit), and this 
work has been found in two recensions, both of which have been published, 
one from Srinagar in Kashnadr and the other from Trivandrum in Kerala. This 
work in all likelihood belongs to a period before a.d. 1200 and may be imme- 
diately after Abhinavagupta. 

OLD KASHMIRI : A.D. 1200—1500 

The earliest compositions so far available in Kashmiri would appear to be 
the ninety-four four-line stanzas found in a Sanskrit work called the Mahanaya- 
prakaia by Sitikatilha Acarya. G. A. Grierson, following a Kashmiri scholar, 
thought that this work belonged to the fourth quarter of the fifteenth century; 
but a closer study of the subject-matter as well as the language, with some in- 
ternal evidence from the name and the title of the author, will go to show that 
the work is much older. The subject-matter of these verses is highly abstruse, 
dealing with the Saiva Tantric philosophy as current in Kashmir as its most- 
popular faith, and it belongs to the period of religion and thought of the times of 
Abhinavagupta and his followers. It is easy to see that the language here is 
something very archaic when compared with Modem Kashmiri. It is like Old 
Kriglish (or Anglo-Saxon) beside Modern English. It is even more ancient than 
the language of the poems of Lalla Didi or Lall Ded of the fourteenth centmy as 
preserved in old manuscripts. The position of these verses in the history of the 
Kashmiri language is analogous to that of the caryapadas in Old Bengali. P. N. 
Pushp, who agrees that the work may go back to the thirteenth century,® has 
discovered another work of unknown date, the Chumma-satnprad^a, giving 

s Of. his artide on ‘Kadiiniri Literature’ in Contempormy Mian Literature (Sahitya Akademi, New 
DdM, 1957), p. 114. 
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seventy-four verses, which in their language and in their subject-matter also 
belong to the age of the Mahanaya-prakaia. 

These two works give us the oldest specimens of Kashmiri, and in all likeli- 
hood they belong to a period before a.d. 1300. Next, we are on slightly surer 
ground with regard to the author. In the fourteenth century, there was in 
Kashmir the afore-mentioned Lalla Didi, a Saiva woman-saint, whose composi- 
tions in a Modem Kashmiri form are in the mouths of all Kashmiris, both 
Hindus and Muslims, and they represent the oldest specimens of Kashmiri which 
still continue down to the present times by oral tradition. Lalla Didi was born 
in A.D 1335 during the rule of the last Hindu king of Kashmir, Udayana Deva, 
and she passed away sometime between a.d. 1383 and 1386. She had a very 
unhappy married life, and became a samyasini (nun) moving about the country 
and singing her little poems of mystic perception of Siva, the Supreme. It is 
said that she met Shah Hamdani, the first great Sufi saint and preacher of 
Islam in Kashmir, and they were mutually appreciative of each other’s mystic 
qualities. The Kashmiri Muslims consider her to have been converted to Islam 
by this contact with Shah Hamdani, and she is described by them as ‘Lall 
Arifa’, while the Hindus call her ‘Lalla YogiSvari’. Some 110 poems by Lalla 
have been edited and translated by G. A. Grierson® and some more have been 
collected by others. 

After Lalla Didi there was another great mystic poet in Kashmir, a Muslim 
saint named Sheikh Nuruddin (1377-1440), who is called ‘Nanda !IS.si’ (the sage 
Nanda) by the Hindus. Nuruddin, who was held in great respect by both 
Hindus and Muslims, became a sort of a patron-saint for Kashmiri Muslims. 
His verses and sayings known as shruks give expression to his profound faith 
in, and love for, God, and the catholicity of his outlook. These are also 
didactic in their nature. These verses have been collected in the form of a book 
called J^nama or JVurnama. A substantial proportion of this collection is per- 
haps spurious. Both Lalla and Nuruddin ‘anticipated Kabir by stressing the 
need of an internal discipline and by leading a crusade against spiritual apathy 
and formalism. In their verse Hinduism and Islam speak a common idiom and 
make a fervent appeal for human brotherhood, social equality and spiritual 
oneness, cutting across all dogma, caste and creed’.* 

Art and literature flourished in Kashmir to a great extent in the fifteenth 
century under the patronage of one of its most enlightened rulers, Zain-ul’ 
Abidin (1420-70). A man of liberal ideas, Zain-ul’ Abidin knew both Sanskrit 
and Persian and encouraged the growth of literature in Sanskrit and Persian.® 

^ The collection was published by the Royal Asiatic Society of London in 1923. 

^ Gf, P. N, Pushp, ‘Kashmiri Literature’ in Contemporary Indian Literature, p. 1 14, 

® The Rdjatarangi^t of Kalha^, which gives the history of Kashmir up to a.d. 1 150, was continued 
by two Sanskrit scholars under his inspiration, Zain-ul’ Abidin established a translation bureau in 
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He gathered round him a number of poets and writers in both Persian and 
Sanskrit as well as in Kashmiri. The most prominent among the poets of his 
court who wrote in Kashmiri are: Utthasoma, Yodhabhatta, and Bhatta Ava- 
tara. Utthasoma composed a series of lyrics in Kashmiri, besides a biography 
of Zain-ul’ Abidin, and a treatise on music entitled Manaka. An unknown 
poet wrote BaijMsura-vadha, the earliest epic poem so far known in Kashmiri. 
Yodhabhatta wrote the biography of his patron Zain-uP Abidin, Jaina-canta. 
He also wrote a drama on his patron, called Jaim-prakasa. Bhatta Avatara, a 
distinguished Persian scholar, composed Jaina-mlasa, also on his royal patron. 
All these biographical and panegyrical works in Kashmiri now appear 
to have been lost. The court poets of Zain-ul’ Abidin also rendered Shahmma 
of Firdausi into Kashmiri verse. Zain-ul’ Abidin anticipated Emperor Akbar 
in many ways. 

The fifteenth century saw the transformation of the Kashmiri people in an 
atmosphere of Sufistic Islam, which was not at all iconoclastic but was appre- 
ciative of the current Brahmanical Saiva mysticism of Kashmir, into a predo- 
minantly Muslim people. The language, as it can be expected, began to undergo 
very great changes during this first period of Kashmiri literature, and was 
gradually moving towards Modern Kashmiri. 

MIDDLE KASHMIRI PERIOD : A.D. 1500-1800 

During the first half of the sixteenth century Kashmir was ruled by the 
kings of Zain-ul’ Abidin’s family. From a.d. 1555 four Muslim Sultans of 
the Chak dynasty ruled over Kashmir up to a.d, 1586, when Kashmir came 
under the Moguls being conquered by Akbar. The period from a.d. 1586 to 
A.D, 1748 is known as the Mogul period in the medieval history of Kashmir. 
Finally, from a.d. 1748, when Kashmir was conquered by the Afghans under 
Ahmad Shah Abdali, begins the Afghan period of Kashmir, which comes down 
to about A.D. 1820. By that time the Modern period had started in Kashmir’s 
literary history. 

During the Middle Kashmiri period continuous development of the Kash- 
miri language and literature occurred, but it came very largely under the 
shadow of Persian. Persian replaced the Sanskrit language for the mass of the 
Kashmiri people, and the Muslim religion also became fully established, but 
the tendency to bring about a harmony of Hindu thought and Sufism 
continued, both among the upper classes and among the masses. 

A remarkable poetess, Hubb Khotun (1551-1606), popularly known among 

which Persian works were translated into Sanskrit and Sanskrit works into Persian. Thus the Sanskrit 
Mahabharata was adapted into Persian for the first time by MuUa Ahmad, who also translated the 
Rajaicaangmi into Persian. Pandit Siivara, on the other hand, adapted P^ian poet Jami’s romantic 
poem Tusuf-Zidaikha into Sanskrit and named it Katha-kautiAa (completed in a.d. 1505). 
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the present-day Kashmiris as Habba Khotun, enriched the Kterature of the 
land ushering in a new era of creative literary activity. Her original name was 
‘Zun’ (which means moonlight — ^Prakrit jo^hd, Sanskrit jyotsna). With some 
education in Persian, she was a talented singer and could compose popular 
lyrics in Kashmiri known as lol (songs of yearning). Her first marriage (to an 
ordinary villager) was unhappy. Later, Yusuf Shah Ghak, Sultan of Kashmir 
(1579-86), was captivated by her beauty, had her divorced, and married her. 
Her new name in Arabic, ‘Hubb’, meant ‘love’. After the conquest of Kashmir 
by Akbar, Yusuf Shah was taken away from Kashmir and never allowed to 
return. Habba Khotun passed the rest of her life in separation from her 
beloved royal husband for about twenty years, living virtually like a 
recluse. She is one of the most popular Kashmiri poetesses, and her exquisite 
lyrics of love and life are among the best that Kashmiri literature has to 
its credit. 

The Mogul and Afghan periods witnessed a few poets of considerable merit. 
Khawajah Habibullah Naushahri (d. 1617) wrote a series of beautiful lyric 
poems in Kashmiri. The Hindu poet Sahib Kaul, who lived during the time of 
Mogul Emperor Jahangir, wrote Krsna-avatdra zxiA Janam-carita, both on Hindu 
Puranic themes. Poetess Rupabhavani (1624-1720) wrote a number of religious 
poems. Her language, as that of a Hindu religious writer, was highly Sanskriti- 
zed. Mulla Fakhir, who died about the close of the eighteenth century, composed 
beautiful songs and odes in Kashmiri. 

ArammaJ, third great Kashmiri poetess of love lyrics, deserves special 
mention. She belonged to the second half of the eighteenth century. She was 
the wife of Munshi Bhavanidasa Kacru, a Kashmiri Brahmin, who was a 
distinguished Persian scholar and writer. Aranimal’s married life was unhappy, 
as in the cases of Lalla Didi and Habba Khotun. The unhappy wife was deser- 
ted by her husband, and she poured forth her heart in a series of most poignant 
and at the same time most exquisite poems of love in Kashmiri, which are 
among the most popular and most universal compositions in th6 language. 
Arapimal spent her life of frustration in composing her beautiful poems on love 
and on the beauty of nature. Her little lyrics, with their abandon and profound 
yearning for her husband, and charming imagery and lovely language redolent 
with the beauty and the fragrance of flowers, resemble similar lyrics of Habba 
Khotun and a few others by other poets of Kashmiri, and form some of the 
most exquisite flowers in the garden of Indian poetry, comparable with the 
finest love poems in any language. 

To the eighteenth century belonged another great Hindu poet in Kashmiri, 
Prakailarama (also known as Divakarapraka^a Bhatta) who was a contemporary 
of Raja Sukhajivana Malla, a Hindu nazir (governor) of Kashmir imder the 
Afghans around a.d. 1760, Praka^arama wrote the in Kashnairi, 
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known as Rdmdvatdra-carita,^ with a sequel, Lava-Kusa-carita. It consists of 
1,786 stanzas, some in the two-line Persian hazaj metre and the rest in the native 
four-line accented metre of Kashmiri, The religio-philosophical work in Kash- 
miri verse, Sarhsdra-^m^d’-mohajdla’-mkha-duhkha-carita by Gangaprasad, who wrote 
during the early years of the nineteenth century, belongs to this period. The 
book deals with the joys and sorrows of this world of illusion and the snare of 
infatuation. In fact, many of the poems and songs of this period express man’s 
helplessness, counselling resignation to fate or a quiet fortitude and faith in God. 
Mir Abdullah Baihaqi (d. 1807) composed a volume of narrative poems 
known as Koshir-AqaHd besides a religious poem, Mukhtasar WaqajaL 

During the eighteenth century and the earlier part of the nineteenth century, 
a number of Kashmiri poets wrote in imitation of Persian masnavis (narrative 
poems), and also adapted many of the Persian classics into Kashmiri. In this 
way, the Arabic and Persian love stories, like those of Yusuf-Zulaikha, Khusro- 
Shirin, and Laila-Majnun became completely accepted and naturalized in the 
literature of Kashmir. Some popular romantic stories from the Punjab also 
became the common property of the masses in Kashmir. 

MODERN KASHMIRI PERIOD SINCE A.D. 1800 

In 1819 the Sikhs under Ranjit Singh of Lahore conquered Kashmir from 
the Afghans and ended Afghan rule which had begun in 1748. This whole 
period of Afghan domination was one of nightmare for the Kashmiri people, as 
the Afghan governors from Kabul came only to plunder money and oppress 
the people. The intervention of the Sikhs from the Punjab who had grown into 
a strong power was sought by many people in Kashmir, particularly the Hindus, 
and Kashmir became a part of the Sikh State, being administered by governors 
from Lahore up to the year 1848. This linking up of Srinagar with Lahore 
brought in immediately a reorientation of Kashmir’s relation with India, as 
it existed in the pre-Muslim periods and also under the Moguls. The Persian 
language continued its influence on Kashmiri as before, as Persian was also the 
official language with the Sikhs. In 1848 Jammu and Kashmir became one State 
under the rule of the Dogra Rajput dynasty from Jammu, and in many respects 
the Hindus of Kashmir found themselves in a better situation than before. 

Through the strong influence of Persian during all the centuries from a.d. 
1500 onwards, Kashmiri had developed a quantitative metre in the Persian 
style, side by side with the native Kashmiri metre of strong stresses which still 
characterizes popular poetry. In vocabulary, in common epithets, and in phrases 
and imageries the Kashmiri language came entirely under the spell of Persian; 

® This work has been edited in Roman transliteration with an English summary by G. A. Grierson, 
and published by the Asiatic Society of Calcutta in 1930. It was first published in Srinagar in Persian 
characters in 1910. 
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Kashmiri nevertheless preserved a good deal of its native Hindu or Sanskritic 
character. 

The Modern period of Kashmiri starts from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century with the establishment of Sikh rule. Gradually influences of Urdu and 
then English came into play in the evolution of Kashmiri liteiature, and new 
ideas and new styles in thought and letters became slowly established. This 
period of modern Kashmiri literature may be divided into three broad sub- 
periods or stages. The first stage, roughly from 1800 to 1880 (or, rather, from 
1819 to 1879), was dominated by the MusHm poet, Mahmud Garni (d. 1855), 
and by the Hindu poet, Paramanand (1791-1879). This may be described as 
something like a ‘Classic Age’ for Modern Kashmiri, and a number of fine works 
under Persian as well as Sanskrit inspiration and influence were composed by 
poets, both Hindu and Muslim, who are held in general esteem as masters of 
Modern Kashmiri literature during the nineteenth century. The second stage 
of the period from 1880 to 1913 came to an end with the death of one of the 
great poets of Modern Kashmiri, Wahhab Pare. This stage was comparatively 
barren in literature, but the influence of English and Urdu came in. European 
scholars hke K. F. Burkhard and G. A. Grierson began an intensive study of the 
Kashmiri language both in describing it fully and in treating it historically. 
Both scholars published a number of important Kashmiri texts — Grierson 
published four Kashmiri classics by Hindu writers, and Burkhard brought out 
an edition of Mahmud Gami’s romantic poem Tusuf-Zulaikha. Then through 
modern education, the Kashmiri intelligentsia (particularly among the Kashmiri 
Brahmins) became once more alive to the beauties of their mother-tongue. 
But Kashmiri was suffering (and is still suffering) from a great handicap in 
not possessing a suitable alphabet. It is now generally written in the Perso- 
Arabic script which is very unsuitable for the genius of the language. The old 
Sarada alphabet, confined to the Kashmiri Brahmins and restricted to religious 
and ritualistic purposes only, represents an archaic tradition in its orthography. 
This also could not be adapted to modem times in spite of the scientific en- 
deavours of modem scholars like Iswar Kaul^ and G. A. Grierson. Kashmiri 
is one of the main languages of the State of Jammu and Kashmir, but it is not 
the State language, the status of which goes to Urdu, and Kashmiri in its own 
home is still in the background. It is just one of the national languages recogni- 
zed by the Constitution of India, The third stage in the Modern period of 
Kashmiri literature begins from 1913 onwards. 

During the first stage of the Modem period, Mahmud Garni was a prolific 
writer in Kashmiri. His metrical versions of such Persian romances as Tusuf- 

^ In the year 1879 Iswar Kaul completed an excellent grammar of Kashmiri in Sanskrit, Kdimira'- 
iahdamrta. This was edited by G. A. Grierson and published by the Asiatic Society of Calcutta 
in 1898. 
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^ulaikha, Laila-Majnun, and Shirin-Kkusro present him as a poet endowed with 
a fine descriptive and narrative quality. He wrote a large number of ghazals 
also. Maqbul Shah composed his Gulrez, a narrative poem on a love theme 
borrowed from the Persian. He also wrote a satirical account of Kashmir 
peasant life known as Guristnama. 

Pandit Nandaram alias Paramanand (1791-1879) is regarded as one of the 
greatest poets of Kashmir. He was influenced by both Lalla and Nuruddin. 
Taking note of the devotional and mystic aspect of his poetic genius, the Muslim 
writers of Kashmir have described Paramanand as the ‘Sanai of Kashmir’, 
comparing him with the great Persian poet of that name. Under the pen-name 
of ‘Gharib’, he composed also some Persian ghazals, but most of his narrative 
poems in Kashmiri are on themes of the Sanskrit Puranas. His Puraijuc works 
are Radha-svayamvara, Suddma-carila, and Sioa-lagan. In this line of religious 
narratives, he was followed by other Hindu poets. Mahmud Garni and Parama- 
nand may be said to represent two different schools, the one governed by Persian 
prosodic rules and drawing upon Persian for conceits, similes and metaphors, 
and even idioms and dictions, the other drawing upon Sanskrit and the local 
traditions for idiom and imagery. Paramanand wrote the lild lyrics. These 
lyrics are joyful devotional songs treating of the lilds (holy acts of the divinities), 
usually of Krsna. The llld lyrics of Paramanand are remarkable for their beauti- 
ful melody, devotional fervour, and spiritual conviction. 

Paramanand’s friend, Lakshman Ju, contributed some episodes in Parama- 
nand’s great work Rddhd-svayamvara. He was also the author oi Nala-Damayanti, 
which is an extensive but rather pedestrian work on the story from the Mahd- 
bhdrata. Besides, he composed quite a large number of ghazals and short poems 
in Kashmiri. Krishna Razdan, a disciple of Paramanand, wrote in beautiful 
Kashmiri, displaying great skill in his descriptions of nature and creating a 
charming musical quality in his verses. His most important work is Siva-parinaya 
in 1,915 four-line stanzas.® Compared with his master’s, his lild lyrics are less 
convincing as mystical poetry, but they are more melodious and more captivat- 
ing. There is yet another Hindu classic in Kashmiri, Kr^vatdra-lild.^ In the 
work itself, the name of the author has been given as Dinanath. But he has not 
been identified. The author appears to have composed this poem during the 
first half of the nineteenth century. It is in 1,178 four-line stanzas, and the 
Bhdgavata Parana stories about Krsna have been beautifully treated in this 
poem. 

Waliullah Mattu belonged to the second stage of the Modern period. He 

® The work was edited and published in Calcutta by G. A. Grierson in 1924 in the reformed Nagari 
script devised for Kashmiri, with a Sanskrit chdya by Mm. Pandit Mukundaram Sastri. 

® This was published in 1928 in Calcutta by G. A. Grierson in Roman characters with an English 
translation. 
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wrote a lyric romance called Himal ta IMagardya based on a popular Kashmiri 
folk-tale. It was composed probably in the late nineteenth century. The narra- 
tive portions are by the poet himself, but there are lyrics composed by another 
poet named Saifuddin Zarif. The songs and the narrative fit in very well with 
each other, and the work is very popular. 

Abdul Wahhab Pare (1845-1913) was the best and the last Kashmiri writer 
of the second stage of the Modern period. He made an adaptation from the 
Persian into Kashmiri of the Shahnama of Firdausi, and translated the Akbar- 
nama, a historical work in Persian relating to the wars in Afghanistan. He also 
wrote a number of short stories, didactic as well as relating to love, and composed 
a large number of smaller poems on various subjects as well. 

With Wahhab Pare’s death, the older period of Kashmiri literature may be 
said to have ended. There were, however, poets in the older tradition such as 
Rasul Mir (author of a number of beautiful songs and ghazals) and Azizullah 
Haqqani (author oiGazUyati-Haqqani). There were also a number of Sufi mystic 
poets like Qalandar Shah, Abdul Ahad Nazim, Mohiuddin Miskin, Khwajah 
Akram Rahman Dar, and Maulavi Siddiqullah. Maulavi Siddiqullah transla- 
ted the Sikandamama of the great Persian poet of the twelfth century, Nizami. 
There was also Ramzan Bath, who wrote a most popular tragi-comic morality, 
Akh-nandana. It is an old popular Hindu religious tale about the loving parents 
of an only son being compelled by a religious vow to put him to death and even 
cook his flesh as an offering to a religious mendicant [yogin] who demanded this 
sacrifice. But afterwards the son was restored to life after the parents’ devotion 
was tested in this way. Several poets composed on this theme from the end of 
the nineteenth century. Ramzan Bath composed this very beautiful and touch- 
ing poem around 1900 in simple and racy Kashmiri. It has been highly praised 
by no less well-known a scholar and literary man than Nandalal Ambaradar. 
i^ad Zargar, Samad Mir, and Ali Wani also wrote poems on the same theme. 
But Ramzan Bath’s work remains the best and the most fascinating. Rahman 
Dar is the author of a very popular poem called Manch-htluir. The old line of 
mystic tradition in poetry passed on to a number of modern poets such as Aziz 
Darvesh, Wahhab Khan, and Mirza Kak. 

The third stage of the Modem period of Kashmiri literature was heralded 
by the poet Pirzadah Ghulam Ahmad Mahjur (1885-1952), who became famous 
as a poet of nationalism and national reconstruction before 1938 when there 
started a great nationalist movement in Kashmir. The desire for the uplift 
of the people now became very noticeable, in addition to the continuance of the 
old tradition of both mystic poetry and passionate love poetry. Mahjur has been 
in the forefront of Kashmiri literature and language, and can very properly be 
described as the inaugurator of the new trends in Kashmiri literature. His poems 
are lyrical and patriotic as well as on political themes. The educated classes, 
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along with the masses, all sing songs composed by him. The impress of the 
beautiful landscape of Kashmir is found in his writings. Another great con- 
temporary Kashmiri poet and writer, Zinda Kaul, popularly known as ‘Mas- 
terji’, said about Mahjur; ‘Besides being very musical and correct in the matter 
of the metre and rhyme, Mahjur is perhaps the first to introduce into Kashmiri 
the ideas of patriotism, human freedom, love of men and women, unity of 
Hindus and Muslims, dignity of work and respect for manual labour, and 
Nature, scenery, flowers, etc.’ His poems are immensely popular in Kashmir 
for their diverse appeal. Some of his poems depicting in vivid colour the simple 
charms of the women and maidens of Kashmir are beautiful in themselves. A 
social reformer and mystic, Zinda Kaid (1884-1965) wrote in popular language. 
He has introduced new rhyme schemes and rhythm patterns into Kashmiri; 
and among his poems, ‘Ferry-man lead thou me across’ is a popular patriotic 
anthem.“ 

Among other innovators in Kashmiri literature during this stage, we may 
mention specially Nandalal Kaul, poet and dramatist, who wrote a number of 
dramas, adapting or translating from Hindi and Urdu. Satach Kahwath, Rdmun 
Raj, Daydldl, and Prahlada Bhagat are among noteworthy dramas by Nandalal 
in Kashmiri. Manaju Attar has made a Kashmiri verse translation of the Bhd- 
gavata Purat^a. Pandit Dayaram Ganju has to his credit didactic and other poems 
in Kashmiri, and his little book of advice to the young people, Ghar Vyezmal, 
is very popular. Pandit Narayan ELhar is another poet who has rendered the 
Bhagavad-Gltd into beautiful Kashmiri. Mohammed Ghulam Hasan Begh Arif, 
a zoologist, is a believer in the greatness of the destiny of man. One of his popular 
poems is J{amaz-e-Janaza. 

POST-INDEPENDENCE PERIOD 

The post-Independence period in Kashmiri literature witnessed quite a 
number of poets of power and distinction. The most noteworthy among them 
are: Abdul Ahmad Azad, Dinanath Nadim, Rahman Rahi, Amin Karml, 
Ghulam Rasul Nazki, Abdul Haqq Barq, and Nur Mohammed Roshan besides 
‘Premi’, ‘Majbur’, and ‘Almast’. Western literary forms have been introduced 
into Kashmiri: the sonnet, for example, by Dinanath Nadim, and free verse by 
Amin TCamil and several other poets. Dinanath Nadim is a revolutionary in 
literature, sharply deviating from tradition and forcefully expressing his sym- 
pathy for the suffering masses. His poems like Yirada, Ba Gyavna Az, and ^inda- 
bad Shyamji breathe a hitherto unknown vigour into Kashmiri verse. In a sym- 
bolic opera, Bambur Yambarzal (1953), Nadim has treated an old folk-tale of 
TCashmir in a modem way dealing with modem problems. It made a tremen- 
dous impact on the Kashmi ri literary circle. Amin Kamil, who won the Sahitya 

“ Svmran, one of his verse compositions, won ihe Sahitya Akademi Award in 1956. 
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Akademi Award in 1967, is a great inspirer of the modern spirit through his 
various compositions. His poems and ghazols have been collected in Lava ta 
Prava (1965) and Beyi Suy Pan (1967). His opera Ravarupi is written in a symbolic 
vein depicting the ultimate victory of the creative forces over the destructive 
agencies. Several symbolic operas have also been written by Nur Mohammed 
Roshan, who, like Dinanath Nadim and Amin Kamil, has employed free verse. 
Based on a native folk-tale, the opera Himal ta Nagardya (1956) is a joint venture 
by Roshan and Nadim. Rahman Rahi won the Sahitya Akademi Award in 1962 
for his collection of poems and ghazals, Nauroz-i-Saba, ‘with a wide range of form 
and technique’, which is ‘remarkable for its bold experimentation in poetic 
technique and freshness of imagery’. ‘Premi’ has essayed the various types of 
Kashmiri folk-poetry in a modem style, giving a sympathetic view of the life of 
the people and praising the dignity of labour. 

Kashmiri has a very noteworthy literature of populai poetry, and the 
K ashmir is are a singing people. Their songs are redolent of the beauty and 
freshness and fragrance of Kashmir. Some of these have been published by 
folklore enthusiasts, and here and there in travel books and other works on 
Kashmir there are specimens of these popular poems. Kashmir folk-tales have 
been collected and translated by foreign scholars such as J. Hinton Knowles 
and Sir Aurel Stein. Some of the folk-tales, as already mentioned, have been 
treated in operas or song-dramas by modern Kashmiri poets. The Kashmiri 
also has a sense of humour, and there are popular satirical ballads like Lari- 
shah which is about contemporary life, and full of humour. 

Motilal Kemmu is a powerful dramatist. He introduced some novelty into 
dramatic technique in his three popular dramas, Trunov, Mangay, and Man- 
juU Mka (published in one volume in 1969). Ali Mohammed Lone’s historical 
play Suyya is a most significant work both in novelty of presentation and in 
dramatic effect. It won the Sahitya Akademi Award in 1973. 

The essay and other prose forms like the novel and the short story are also 
being developed by present-day Kashmiri writers. Among the writers of critical 
essays in Kashmiri Jialal Kaul, Nandalal Ambaradar, and Prithwinath Pushp 
are the most prominent. Akhtar Mahiuddin made a mark with his novels Dod 
Dag and Z^v ta as well as his collections of short stories, Sathsahgar and 

Swanzal. Sathsahgar (1955) won the Sahitya Akademi Award in 1958. Amin 
Kamil, Ghulam Nabi Gauhar, Harikrishna Kaul, and Faruk Masudi have also 
distinguished themselves in the field of the novel and the short story. 

Kashmiris are now generally alive to the beauty and fine qualities of their 
language and literature. Kashmiri literature is growing and it can be reasonably 
hoped that with the establishment of better conditions, writers will gradually 
explore new fields of artistic expression. A sense of realism marks some of the 
writings of modern authors. This trend is expected to yield significant results. 
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LANGUAGE 

T he Dravidian family of languages consists of over twenty members, 
though the well-developed languages are only four, namely, Tamil, 
Telugu, Kannada, and Malayalam. Malayalam is spoken by about twenty-two 
million people (according to the 1971 Census) in the narrow stretch of the 
beautiful land known as Kerala lying between the Western Ghats and the 
Arabian Sea. As in other parts of India, aH the three communities — the Hindus, 
the Christians, and the Muslims — are found living side by side in Kerala. The 
country was known to ancient Greece, Rome, Arabia, and Babylon; it is men- 
tioned in the A^okan inscriptions, Kerala is also referred to in the Ramayana 
and the Mahdbhdrata, in the famous Tamil works of the Sangam period 
like Silappadikdram, Padirmppattu, and Manimekalai, and in the works of 
Kalidasa. 

It is not long since the language of Kerala acquired the name ‘Malayalam’. 
The word was used at first to denote the land and is supposed to consist of two 
words mala, meaning ‘hill’, and dzham meaning ‘deep’ or ‘sea’. Some scholars 
think that the second word is not dzham, but dlam which means ‘land’. This 
interpretation seems to be more probable. There has been some controversy 
over the origin of the Malayalam language. Some nineteenth century scholars 
considered Malayalam to have been derived from Sanskrit. Kovunni Nedungadi 
in his Malayalam grammar entitled Kerala Kaumudl (1875) said that Malayalam 
had originated from Sanskrit. He, however, presented this theory in a specu- 
lative manner. But a few other scholars agree with his views.^ An attempt has 
also been made by scholars like Caldwell to treat it as an offshoot in the Middle 
period of the development of Tamil. It is true that Malayalam flowered into 
literature later than Tamil and Kannada. But the antiquity of a literature does 
not necessarily reflect a corresponding antiquity of the language in spoken form. 
Malayalam, of course, is most closely connected with Tamil; and even at 
present, Tamil and Malayalam are to a certain extent mutually intelligible. But 
there are scholars who affirm on strong grounds that Malayalam is not a 
daughter but a sister of Tamil, They say that Malayalam has taken its origin 
from the primitive Dravidian tongue and evolved through several centuries 

‘The influence of Sanskrit on the growth of Malayalam language and literature is tremendous. 
It has to be remembered that Sankaracarya, the great exponent of Advaita Vedanta, was a Brah m a p a 
from Kerala; and in Kerala there has been an unbroken succession of Sanskrit writers ever since, not 
only among the Brahmanas. but among all other classes also. Most ruling princes had a great ambi- 
tion — to compose verses and other works in Sanskrit. This led to the matter-of-fect and almost un- 
avoidable introduction into Malayalam of Sanskrit vocables, Malayalam in this matter presenting 
quite a contrast to Tamil. — ^Editor. 
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into its present form under certain special circumstances prevalent in Kerala. 
As a spoken language, it can claim as much individuality and as much antiquity 
as any other member of the Dravidian family of languages. 

LITERATURE 

Most of the literary historians divide the whole range of Malayalam litera- 
ture into three periods: the Early, the Middle, and the Modern. This appears 
to be an easy way of dividing, and probably they are influenced by Grim’s 
system. But sufficient justification does not exist for this division into three 
periods as far as Malayalam literature is concerned. The earliest specimens of 
Malayalam literature belong approximately to the ninth century of the Chris- 
tian era. What we have even of that time is scanty and of doubtful date. But 
hterary history takes a new turn with the works of Ezhuttacchan (sixteenth 
century), the most notable figure in Malayalam literature. He was an out- 
standing writer who set standards for future writers. The popular belief is that 
Modern Malayalam starts with Ezhuttacchan; but, in point of fact, the com- 
position and construction of Malayalam had taken a comparatively modern 
form a few decades before him. This is clear firom the famous work Krsna-gdtha 
whose language is nearly as modem as that of Ezhuttacchan’s works. Krsna-gdtha 
belongs to the fifteenth century. The revolution started by Ceruiseri Nambudiri, 
the supposed author of Krsna-gdtkd, was completed by Ezhuttacchan. So we 
may say that the Modem period in Malayalam literature starts with Krpia- 
gdthd, i.e. firom the fifteenth century. 

EARLY PERIOD 

The influence of other languages and literatures on a particular language 
can be easily noticed during its formative period. Tamil and Sanskrit have had 
such an influence on literary Malayalam. In the early period, i.e. before the 
fifteenth century, we are able to observe three distinct literary streams which 
have contributed to the moulding of a classical language for Kerala. They 
are; (1) Buddha (indigenous) Malayalam stream, by which we mean literary 
expression in pure Malayalam without any admixture; (2) the T amil stream; 
and (3) the Sanskrit stream. The Hterary field of Kerala was fed by these three 
streams differing in quality and depth. 

Thanks to the scholars like G, P. Govinda Pillai and C. A. Menon, Mala- 
yalam has now a large collection of old folk-songs and ballads to its credit. In 
olden days these songs were not considered to be Hterature and no one bothered 
to preserve them. But firom what is available now, we are able to get a good 
ghmpse of the social conditions qf ancient Kerala and also the kind of Hterature 
that was prevalent in those days. These songs were mostly sung at certain reH- 
gious ceremonies and festivals, and also at the time of far min g and other 
occupatioixs. There axe ballads of historical and sociological importance where- 
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in the glorious deeds of popular heroes are extolled. The language is usually 
simple and the expression direct, and that is why they are included in the 
suddha Malayalam stream. It is difficult to assign dates to the early works of 
this school, but many scholars are of the opinion that some of these songs are 
at least as old as the tenth century. The forms of these songs have obviously 
changed to some extent while being handed down through several centuries. 
But there is no doubt that they reflect in a large measure the old spoken Mala- 
yalam. Bhadrakdli Pdttu, PuUuvan Pdttu, Tiydttu Pdttu, Sdstmkali, and Tottam 
Pdttu are a few of the important songs. Vatakkan Pdttukal edited by Dr G. A. 
Menon gives a good collection of ballads of North Malabar dealing with local 
heroes. The Christians, who had settled on the west coast during the early 
centuries of the Christian era, made their own contribution to this branch of 
ancient literature. The most important and perhaps the earliest of their 
compositions is known as Mdrgamkdi Pdttu which relates the glorious deeds of 
St. Thomas during his sojourn in the Cola and Kerala territories. 

The works which bear clear testimony to the direct influence of Tamil belong 
to the Tamil stream. The most outstanding example is the famous work entitled, 
Rdmacaritam {c. twelfth century). The subject is the Yuddhakdnda of the Rdmdyatjxi, 
and is written by one Ciraman® in a language which is an artificial mixture of 
Tamil and Malayalam. The diction and the metrical system are modelled on 
the T amil masterpieces. This artificial mixture was a recognized medium in 
those days as can be seen from Lildtilakam^ (fourteenth century) in which a sutra 
is devoted to define this pattern termed there as pdttu, and a Moka is quoted as 
an example which fully resembles the idiom of Rdmacaritam. It is undoubtedly 
a book of vital importance in the study of early Malayalam.* 

The collection of poems known as Kaposi an Pdttukal was written by a family 
of poets who belonged to Nirapam in Central Travancore. They are popularly 
known as Niranam poets. Kannaim Rdmdyanam is the most important work in 
the collection, the author being Rama Panikkar, juniormost in the line. The 
other Niranam works are the Bhagavad-Gitd and Bhdratamdld. These works 
belong to the fourteenth century. And perhaps the earliest translation of the 
Bhagavad-Gitd in modern Indian languages appeared in Malayalam. The 
authorship of the Bhagavad-Gitd is ascribed to Madhava Panikkar, and that of 
Bhdratamdld to Sankara Panikkar, uncles of Rama Paffikkar. But there is no 
definite proof for this. The language of the poems marks a definite stage in the' 
development of the Tamil school. The percentage of Tamil is much less and 

®Giraman is the name of the poet as known from the last stanza of tlie work; but nothing more 
is known about him. 

^Lildtilakamk& treatise on Malayalam grammar and rhetoric written in Sanskrit in the aphoristic 
and commentarial style. It was discovered in 1908 and first edited by A. K. Pisharoti. 

^For an analytical study of the structure of this work, see the present writer’s Ramacantam and 
the Study of Early Malayalam (Kottayam, Kerala, 1956). 
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that of Malayalam and Sanskrit is much more than in Ramacaritam. Consider- 
able freedom is seen not only in the technique of versification, but also in the 
style and general approach. R. N. Panikkar assigns the period between a.d. 
1375 and 1475 to these poets and there is not much disagreement on this ques- 
tion. There are also a good number of prose works on religion, philosophy, 
history, arithmetic, medicine, and astrology, which come under the Tamil 
school. 

The influence of Sanskrit was so dominant on the native language of Kerala 
that it produced a peculiar variety of literary dialect called manipravalam. The 
term manipraoalam is familiar to other South Indian languages, as an admixture 
of Sanskrit and Dravidian words, but in Malayalam it has a special and dis- 
tinctive sense. It is a necklace strung with maiii (jewel), i.e. Malayalam, and 
pravalam (coral), i.e. Sanskrit, according to Lildtilakam. Here, not only the two 
languages are mixed, but also the grammars, because when Sanskrit words 
are borrowed they are declined and conjugated exactly as in Sanskrit. The 
author of Lildtilakam, whose identity is not known, was a great scholar in Tamil, 
Sanskrit, and Malayalam. Primarily concerned with the manipravdlam form, the 
work contains discussions on the linguistic features of Malayalam and its differ- 
ences from Tamil. We have a large number of manipravdlam works in Kerala. 
They may be divided into two branches : the sandeia-kdvyas and the campus. The 
sandeia-kdvyas are message poems which in technique are modelled on Kalidasa’s 
MeghadUta. Among these, the Ur^tiunUi-sande^am is the most outstanding. The 
message is sent by a king of one of the Travancore dynasties to his beloved, 
Unnunili. The authorship is unknown. The date accepted by scholars is the 
fourteenth century.® The campus are works written partly in prose and partly 
in verse. The genre is popuhur in Sanskrit. The verse in rna^ipravdla-carnpUs follows 
the rules of Sanskrit prosody; but the prose is not the usual type of prose. It 
really consists of verses composed in the various Malayalam metres which are 
less rigid and more musical. Compared with other branches of literature, the 
campus are prodigious in bulk; but the vast majority of them belong to the 
period between the fifteenth and the eighteenth centuries. There are quite a 
few prose works also which reflect the influence of the Sanskrit school. Examples 
are Bhdgcwatam, Sundarakdii}.dam, Bhagavad-Gitd-gadyam, and a number of scientific 
treatises. 

It was considered normal for scholars in Kerala to make use of either the 
highly developed Sanskrit metre or the musical Tamil metre for poetic com- 

'This poem was discovered only in 1893 and first published in book form in 1913 with an intro- 
duction by A. K. Pisharoti. According to him, the date of the poem is a.d. 1315. On a close exami- 
nation of the language used, we can clearly see in it the influence of the Tamil school to some extent. 
Tamil words and formations are used hete and there. Tamil mflection is not very rare either. We have 
at the same time verbs with both Malayalam and Sanskrit inflections. Uv^cmHi-smdeiam thus shows 
the three literary currents merging into one stream, though in different proportions. 
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positions. The purely indigenous metres used for folk-songs were considered 
unscientific and sub-standard. It was at such a time that the author oi Krsna- 
gdtha decided to compose a long poem in a purely local metre now popularly 
known as gdthd. Krsm-gdthd literally means ballad on Krsna. The author’s 
independence of judgment is seen not only in the selection of metre, but also in 
the kind of language he used for the poem. The language of Krma-gdtlm is 
simple. He makes good use of current Malayalam words and such Sanskrit 
words as could be easily imderstood by the average reader. The poem does not 
suffer any inferiority on account of this. But, on the contrary, it has actually 
gained a much wider appeal than the sophisticated manipravdlam poems. The 
authorship of this famous classic is still a matter of controversy. But the pre- 
vailing opinion is that Cerus^eri Nambudiri is the author. There is, however, 
sufficient evidence to conclude that the poem was written in the fifteenth century 
by one of the court poets of King Udayavarman (1446-75). The theme of the 
poem is the story of Lord Krsna. The author has followed the Bhdgavata story; 
his imagination has brightened several portions of the original. The poem, 
written in a simple style, contains a variety of descriptions, some of them taking 
the form of anecdotes and stories. 

EZHUTTACGHAN 

Ezhuttacchan, who has been referred to already, has put Malayalam readers 
under a great debt. He not only composed several remarkable works, but also 
popularized a poetic language as also a special form of verse termed kilippdtpj. 
(parrot-song). Even though no absolute proof about the date of Ezhuttacchan 
is available, there is evidence to believe that he belonged to the sixteenth 
century. He was not only a poet, but a philosopher and a reformer too. 

The most important works of Ezhuttacchan are Adhydtma Rdmdyan.am and 
Bhdratam. VaJmiki’s Rama is only an ideal man, a good king of the people; but 
for Ezhuttacchan, he is God-incamate. The very mention of Rama was enough 
to transform the poet into a real devotee and epithets flowed from his pen almost 
spontaneously. Compared with Rdmdya^m, his Bhdratam is more original and 
profound. In the former, we see the poet’s struggle to compromise between the 
philosopher and the poet in him; but in the latter, the poet assumes the lead. As 
regards description, the use of figures of speech, and characterization, Ezhut- 
tacchan is im m ensely successful in both the classics. The language is direct and 
simple, but powerfiil and persuasive. Other works ascribed to him are Bhdga- 
vatam, Uttara Rdmdyariam, Harindma Kirttanam, and Cintdratnam. These, however, 
have not attained the high level of either Rjdrmyarjxm or Bhdratam. Ezhut- 
tacchan wrote his poems in response to the challenge of the society of his days. 
He evolved a new pattern of expression, simple enough for the average edu- 
cated man, but profound in thought-content. Born in a poor family, Ezhut- 
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tacchan belonged to the northern part of Kerala known as Malabar. But his 
literary compositions are free from the peculiarities of the local conversational 
dialects. Even today, writers in Malayalam follow, by and large, the pattern set 
by Ezhuttacchan. 

CAMPUS : SANDBSA-KAVYAS : ATTAKKATHAS : TU^IIALS 

As already said, the campUs and the sandeia-kavyas are two important branches 
of literature which Malayalam has copied from Sanskrit. The campus in Mala- 
yalam may be divided into two classes : the old and the modern. Of the two, the 
older works are better. There are about two hundred old campus, the number of 
modern works being nearly one hundred. Rdmayana-campu {c. a.d. 1550) by 
Punam and Maisadha-campu by Mazhamahgalam (sixteenth century) are the 
most popular. The major campus were written in the fourteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. There are other campus such as Kamadahanam, Rdjaratndvaliyam, 
Kathsa-vadham, Bhdrata-campu, etc. Most of these works were written by the 
Nambudiris of Kerala. The language is usually pedantic, and sometimes out of 
the way. 

The sandeia-kdvyas are very popular in Malayalam, We find several such 
poems from the fourteenth down to the twentieth century. The most notable 
among the older message poems is Unmnill-sandeiam which has been referred to 
earlier. Written in the manipravdlam style, the poem throws light on the history 
and social conditions of the period to which it belongs. Another message poem, 
as old as Unijuntli-sandedam, is Koka-sandesam. It is the story of a dream which the 
hero relates to the heroine. 

Kathakali, as an art-form, has become world famous recently. What is termed 
as dttakkatha is really the literature which is used for kathakali. There is a popular 
opinion that the inspiration for the earlier kathakali compositions had come 
from Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda. The words of the poet are usually given as ilokas 
and those of the characters by way of songs, usually termed as padas. As a form 
of art, kathakali comes under nrtya (dance) , where the language of gesture is made 
use of. Actors never sing, but concentrate on the gesture language, and expres- 
sions on the face. Rdmandttam by Kott&rakkara Tampuran (seventeenth century) 
is considered to be the first full-fledged dttakkatha. The whole of Rdmdyamm is 
divided into eight parts, each being sufficient for a night’s performance. Kotta- 
yattu TampurEn is one of the leaders in the field. He has written four dttak- 
kathas, iaaLmt\y,Baka-vadham, Kalydna-saugandfdkam, Krimlra-vadham, and Kdlakeya- 
vadham. Of these, the Kdlakeya-vadham is the best. The next celebrated writer of 
dttakkatha is Uppayi Varier who belongs to the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. His Xala-caritam requiring four successive performances is a classic of 
enduring interest. It displays remarkable fireedom and originality in treatment 
and exhibits the qualities of drama much more than any other dttakkatha. There 
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are several others® worthy of mention and the interest has been well maintained 
till the twentieth century. 

Tullal^ a form of dance drama, is a popular literary type in Malayalam 
which came into prominence in the eighteenth century. It has a considerable 
amount of literature. This branch of literature is associated with the name of 
Kuncan Nambiar (b. 1705), who is its unrivalled master. There are three types 
of tuUal: paraya% iltankan^ and oUan^ Tullal must have taken its form from the 
folk-dramas of Kerala prevalent at that time. The dancer here relates a story 
by way of verses which are written in popular metres. Usually well-known 
Puranic stories are selected as themes. But as a rule there are a large number of 
digressions. In fact, these digressions constitute the most interesting parts of 
them. The most significant writer of this form, Kuncan Nambiar wrote over 
forty pieces of tuUaL Nambiar’s poetry brims with humour and satire. He has a 
special gift for making things interesting for the ordinary man. His language 
is simple and he makes fun of almost every community in Kerala. The Purariic 
stories chosen are more or less pegs on which to hang his satire on contem- 
porary life. The Puranic characters become people of Kerala in his hands. 
Thus we get the atmosphere of life in Kerala about two hundred and fifty 
years ago from his tullals. In short, tullal is the literature of the masses, and Kun- 
can Nambiar was surprisingly progressive in his outlook. There are some other 
significant works in this branch of literature. Mention may be made of Nivdta-^ 
kavaca-kdlakeya-vadham-Htankaii'-tullal by Panattottattu Damodaran Nambudiri. 
There are excellent descriptions in this poem. Works like Gajendra-moksam, 
Lankd-mardanam^ Krsndrjuna^vijayam^ Rdvana-^vadham, etc. also deserve notice. 
Many of the later works are, however, mere adaptations of the masterpieces of 
Kuncan Nambiar. 


EARLY PROSE 

Though Malayalam literature cannot claim great antiquity, comparatively 
speaking, its prose is old. We have quite a number of inscriptions dating from 
the eighth century onwards. Many are in a language considerably influenced 
by Tamil and just a few in the spoken language of the people. Though these 
are the earliest specimens of prose, they do not come under the category of 
literature. Bhdsa Kautallyam is an important work in Malayalam prose. An 
adaptation of Kautilya’s Arthaidstra^ it was probably written in the twelfth 
century. A considerable influence of Tamil is noticed in the language of this 
work. Dutamkyam^ Brahmdnda Purdnam^ Ambarlsopdkhydnam^ and Kalopdkhydmm 

*One of them is Erayimman Tambi (nineteenth century) whose important works are; Uttard^ 
svayamvaram^ Daksaydzam, and Kkaka-vadkam, V. Krishnan Tambi’s Tdfaka-vadham may be considered 
to be a classic. Kilimanur Tampuran, Ittirarisa Menon, and Irattakulangara Warrier also deserve 
notice. 
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are other important works of the early Malayalam prose literature. A work of 
enduring literary quality, Dutavdkyam relates to a portion of Udyogaparvan of the 
Mahdbharata. Brahmdnda Puranam was written in the fourteenth century. The 
famous Ta m il classic Tirukkural was rendered into Malayalam in the sixteenth 
century. 

Another work which merits consideration is Hortus Malabaricus, a study of 
the plants of Kerala by a Dutch missionary. It contains a number of passages in 
Malayalam. Written in 1686, it was printed in Rome. The first book to come 
out in print in Malayalam is Samksepa Vedartham. It was printed in Rome in 
1772. Paremmakkal Thoma Kattanar, a Catholic priest in Kerala, went to 
Rome and stayed there for a pretty long time (1778-86). He wrote an account 
of his journey in the book, Varttamdna Pustakam. It is one of the most interesting 
books of the period and written in a simple and attractive language. In modern 
prose, which starts from the nineteenth century, the influence of the West is 
clearly discernible. The Protestant missionaries gave an impetus to prose 
writing by publishing grammars, dictionaries, and also some simple prose works. 

MODERN LITERATURE : POETRY 

The impact of the new type of education brought about a renaissance in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. New forms of literature like the lyric, the 
novel, the essay, the biography, and the prose drama slowly emerged and in the 
twentieth century they flourished and enriched Malayalam literature in an 
unprecedented manner. The development of Malayalam poetry continued 
in the early twentieth century more or less along the lines of the late nineteenth. 

Among the leading poets of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
are Venmani Nambudiripad, Kerala Varma (1845-1917), K. C. Kesava Pillai 
(1868-1913), A. R. Rajaraja Varma (1862-1918), Kottarattil Sankunni (1855- 
1937), Ullur S. Parameswara Iyer (1877-1949), Kumaran Asan (1873- 
1924), and Vallathol Narayana Menon (1879-1958). Kerala Varma was 
well versed in Sanskrit and translated Kalidasa’s Abhijnam-Sakmtala in 
Malayalam. He was also a prose writer of note. A prolific writer, 
Kottarattil Sankunni has various literary works to his credit. He translated 
Kalidasa’s Vikramorvcdiya and Bhavabhuti’s MdlaU-Mddkava into Malayalam. 
There is also an original drama, Kucela-gopdlam, by him. Ullur Parameswara 
Iyer, Kumaran Asan, and Vallathol Narayana Menon brought into being 
the golden period of Malayalam poetry. Ullur was not only a poet of distinc- 
tion, but also an essayist, critic, and research worker of remarkable merit. His 
history of Malayalam literature in five volumes is a masterpiece and the best 
of its kind in the language. Ullur’s Umdkeralam is a mahdkdvya. He wrote various 
poems of which Pingala and Kar^abhusamm are the most notable. Kumaran 
Asan popularized the lyric in Malayalam. His Vir^a Puvu (1909) , which consists of 
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only forty-one ilokas, caused a sensation among the poets and critics of the day. 
His Nalinl, Lila, Duravastha, and Kamna have attained classic distinction. His 
Car^dala Bhiksuki has the caste system for its theme, Asan is considered as the 
harbinger of the progressive movement in poetry. Vallathol wrote not only 
several long poems, but also hundreds of lyrics which are now collected in eight 
volumes of his Sahitya-manjari series. His Magdalam Mariyam, based on the story 
of Mary Magdalene in the New Testament, is a poem of haunting beauty. He 
rendered the whole of the Valmiki Rdmayarpa into Malayalam and wrote a mahd- 
kdvya entitled Citrcyogam, He became the trumpet voice of nationalism and 
touched every subject of national importance and evinced a keen sense of 
beauty in whatever he wrote. 

Aroimd the three great poets — Kumaran Asan, Vallathol, and Ullur — 
Malayalam poetry steadily grew. V. C, Balakrishna Panikkar won appreciation 
as a romantic poet. Nalappat Narayana Menon’s poems {Ka^i}urdrttuUi, Cakra- 
valam, Oru Mamlttari, etc.) touch realities of life and have a lyrical charm about 
them. Musical quality and charm of diction mark the poems of Changampuzha 
Krishna Pillai whose major work, Ramanan, earned him considerable fame. 
His influence on the younger generation of writers is unmistakable. One of the 
major poets of the first half of this century, G. Sankara Kurup (b. 1901) is 
noted for extensive use of symbolism in his poetry. The collection entitled 
Otakkuzhal gives some of his best poems. Balamani Amma’s poems are emo- 
tional; the neatness of her style adds to their charm. Other women poets of the 
period include Lalithambika Antaijanam, Mary John Tottam, and Mutukulam 
Parvati Amma. 

The post-War days saw the emergence of a new school of poets who drew 
their inspiration from left-wing politics. Some gifted poets belonged to this 
school. The main stream of Malayalam poetry, however, continued in its 
normal course. Three outstanding poets of the yoimger generation followed 
the traditional line, though they were also influenced to an extent by ‘progres- 
sive’ ideas. They are: Vennikkulam Gopala Kurup, Vailoppilli Shridhara 
Menon, and Pala Narayanan Nair. Gopala Kurup is well known for his spark- 
ling diction. Though Shridhara Menon writes on indigenous themes, he has 
been considerably influenced by Western poetry. KuHyozhikkal, which is re- 
garded as his masterpiece, reflects the social life of contemporary Kerala. A 
kind of epic quality is noticed in Keralam Yalamnm of Pala Narayanan Nair. 
Among other notable modern poets are N. V. Krishna Warrier [Niifta Kavitakad, 
Koccu Tomman), Edasseri Govindan Nair {Karutta Cetticcikal), P. Kunjiraman 
Nair, K. K. Raja, O. N. V. Kurup, M. P. Appan, and Nalankal Krishna 
P illai The contribution of K. M. Panikkar, the eminent historian, to Mala- 
yalam poetry is noteworthy. Among his poetical works are Cintatararigii}i, Panki- 
parii^qyam, and Ambapdli. He was a versatile writer in Malayalam. 
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The new poetry in Malayalam created or sponsored by ultramoderns is 
gradually taking shape. The poets evince a definite lack of faith in what was 
considered ‘unchanging values\ Also there is considerable change in both 
content and form. The metre has given place to what they call inner rhythm — ■ 
a rather difficult thing to discover. Words have lost their age-old meaning. 
New symbols, images, and rhythms are employed. Madhavan Ayyappattu, 
M. N. Palur, M. Govindan, K. Ayyappa Panikkar, and Gheriyan K. Gheriyan 
are the more well known practitioners in the new school, which has thrown 
conventions and rules to the winds. 

FICTION 

Goming to modern fiction, we have to mention the first original novel in 
Malayalam, Kundalatd (1887), by T. M. Appu Netungati. Two other cele- 
brated novelists of the nineteenth century are Ghandu Menon (1846-90) and 
G. V. Raman Pillai. Ghandu Menon’s Indulekhd (1889), written in a simple 
style, gives a convincing picture of the social conditions of his time. G. V. 
Raman Pillai, whose style shows Sanskrit influence, produced some outstanding 
novels such as Rdmardja Bahadur^ Mdrttdnda Varraa^ Dharmardjd^ and Premd- 
mrtam. The present century has been particularly productive in the field of 
fiction, Ghandu Menon’s social novels and G. V. Raman Pillai’s historical 
novels had already earned appreciation of the reading public. Glose on the 
heels of these novels came Appan Tampuran’s Bhutardjar and later K, M. Panik- 
kar^s Kerala Simham. A new school of novelists became active soon. They 
rejected, by and large, the romanticism of the past and sought to present life in a 
realistic manner, posing relevant problems of society in the process. V. Moham- 
med Basheer’s Bdlyakdlasakhi (1949) is a notable specimen of the new type of 
novels. Though he wrote on many aspects of life, his chief contribution lies in 
the way he deals with the problems of his own community. It was, however, 
Thakazhi Sivasankara Pillai who raised the realistic novel to the height of real 
greatness. His novels include Rantitamazhi^ ETjippatikal^ and CemmW. The cha- 
racters of Cemmin are drawn firom the humble fisherfolk community. Among 
others, P. Kesava Dev {Otayil Ninnu^ Ayalkkdr^)^ S. K. Pottekkad {Visakanyaka^ 
Oru Desattinte Katha^)y Joseph Mundassery {Professor)^ R. S. Kurup {Totti)^ 
P, G. Kuttikrishnan [Ummdccu^ Sundarikalum Sundaranmdrum^^) ^ E. M. Kovur 
{Kdtu)^ and Muttathu Varki {Inaprdvukal) have substantially contributed to 
the growth of the new fiction in Malayalam in which a proletarian emphasis 

'^Cemmm won the Sahitya Akademi Award in 1957. 

®P. Kesava Dev’s Ayalkkar, which deals with the evolution of the three major communities of 
Kerala — ^Nairs, Christians, and Ezhavas — ^won the Sahitya Akademi Award for 1964. 

®Pottekkad’s novel, Oru Deiattin^ Katha^ won the Sahitya Akademi Award for 1972, 

i®This novel earned the author not only the Sahitya Akademi Award for 1960, but also a special 
award from the Kerala Sahitya Akademi in 1973. * 
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looms large. Mention may be made of a few more significant novels of the 
post-Independence period. Among these zx^Jivikkan Marammpqya .SMby Vettur 
Raman Nair, J^alukettu by M. T. Vasudevan Nair, Jvdla by K. Surendran, 
Kallu by G. Vivekanandan, and Verukal by Malayattoor Ramakrishnan. A few 
novelists have tried with some success the ‘stream of consciousness’ technique. 
Mamu by M. T. Vasudevan Nair, Ara by Parappurathu, and 

nmdl by Vilasini are three representative works of this genre. 

The standard of the Malayalam short story has been fairly hi gh for quite a 
long time and it is mainly through this medium that Malayalam literature has 
become truly democratic. It has demonstrated that literature is not the mono- 
poly of a particular caste or group, as it used to be, when matiipravdlam was the 
forte of the Nambtidiri Brahmins, dttakkatha mainly of the Ksatiiyas, and 
kUippdttu of the caste Hindus. Thakazhi Sivasankara Pillai became popular in 
Kerala as a short story writer before he switched over to novel writing. Other 
acclaimed short story writers include Karoor Nilakanta Pillai, E. M. Kovur, 
Lalithambika Antarjanam, Ponkunnam Varki, V. Mohammed Basheer, P. C. 
Kuttikrishnan, S. K. Pottekkad, N. P, Mohammed, N. P. Chellappan Nair, 
R, S. Kurup, and Vettur Raman Nair. Some of them belong to the left-wing 
group of writers and their themes chiefly concern social justice. Lalithambika 
Antaijanam’s stories point to the social contradictions in the Nambudiri com- 
munity. 


DRAMA 

Dramatic literature in Malayalam is not particularly rich. The span of its 
history is only eighty years and most of the plays came to be written after Inde- 
pendence. Two earlier plays of note on social themes are Kalydr^l Ndtdkam by 
Kocchunni Tampuran and Mariydmmd Ndtdkam by Kochipan Taragan. The 
latter reflects the life of the Christian community in Kerala. During the pre- 
Independence period of flve decades, Malayalam drama evinced the influence 
of the famous plays in Sanskrit, English, and Tamil. That drama could be 
something more than mere entertainment was realized particularly in the forties 
of this century when the trend of social realism reached its high watermark. 
K. Damodaran’s Pdt^bdkki (1938) and M. P. Bhattatiripad’s J^tumaH (1939) 
may be remembered in this connexion as earlier works showing the same 
trend. 

European playwrights, notably Ibsen, considerably influenced modem 
Malayalam drama. Six well known plays of Ibsen have come into Malayalam 
by translation: Ghosts (1935), The WUdDuek (1947), The Pillars of Society (1954), 
A Doll’s House (1954), The Vikings of Helgeland (1962), and The Master Builder 
(1966). The spirit of Ibsen is clearly discernible in the way some serious prob- 
lems, either social or psychological, are projected in such plays as Taptdbdypam 
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(1934) by Kuttanad, Bhagna-bhavanam (1942), Baldbalam (1946), Kanyaka (1949), 
and Anuranjanam (1950) by N. Krishna Pillai. G. J. Thomas imbibed the essence 
of drama from Sophocles to Strindberg and propagated a mature idea of the 
art-form. His Crime 27 of 1128 (1954), Pulimana’s Samaioavadi, K. Surendran’s 
Bali, and G. Sankara Pillai’s Snehadutan are a few examples of recent plays 
which pxilsate with some problems or other. Edasseri Govindan Nair [Kuttu- 
krsi, 1950), and K. T. Mohammed [Kutiydri) deal with problems connected 
with farming during the post-Independence period. Thoppil Bhasi’s AJvamedham 
(1962) deals with the problem of leprosy in India. It movingly portrays the 
frustration of a family which has become a victim of this disease and emphasizes 
society’s responsibility towards these people. T. N. Gopinathan Nair, Ponkun- 
nam Varki, Kainikkara Padmanabha Pillai, Kainikkara Kumara Pillai, R. S. 
Kurup, C. N. Sreekantan Nair, C. L. Jose, and N. N. Pillai have enriched 
Malayalam drama during the contemporary period and made it a people’s 
art. N. N. Pillai’s plays {Pretdokam, 1965; Guerilla, 1971) are uniformly powerful, 
pungent, and provoking, and he has tried out various techniques from melo- 
drama to surrealism concentrating on one in each play. His Mdtaka-darpparjmi, 
a modern treatise on the technique of writing and producing plays, won the 
Kerala Sahitya Akademi Award for 1972. 

OTHER LITERARY FORMS 

Remarkable progress has been registered in other prose forms of literature 
as weU — e.g. literary criticism, biography, travelogue, etc. Critics like A. R. 
Rajaraja Varma and P. K. Narayana Pillai showed in the early part of this 
century how the intrinsic quality of literary works should be examined without 
overlooking the external apparatus which is but a means to that end. The next 
generation of critics included A. Balakrishna Pillai, M. P. Paul, Joseph Mundas- 
sery, Kuttikrishna Marar, Kuttipuzha Krishna Pillai, P. Damodaran Pillai, 
and P. K. Parameswaran Nair. Among the contemporary practitioners in the 
field, S. K. Nair, Sukumar Azhikode, Guptan Nair, M. Achutan, P. K. Bala- 
krishnan, and M. Krishnan Nair deserve special mention. To P. K. Parame- 
swaran Nair goes the credit of raising the standard of writing biographies in 
Malayalam. He combines a spirit of research with literary craftsmanship. Of his 
biographical works Sahitya Pahcananan (on P. K. Narayana Pillai) and C. V. 
Raman Pillai are particularly worthy of note. Mention may be made of some 
other masters in the field such as A. D. Harisarma, N. Balakrishnan Nair, and 
K. M. George. There are some significant autobiographical works also. Atma- 
katha by K. M. ^anikkar, Jivita-samaram by C. Keshavan, Kazhihna Kalam by 

P. Ke?ava Menoil are some notable examples. Malayalam literature owes its 
rich treasure of travel writmi to a number of authors, s6me of whom belonged 
to'the.mneteenth centifry. Apatkaramaya Tatra'hy Si. 'Mi Indonesiatf. 
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Diary by S. K. Pottekkad, Mexican MdtukaUl by C. B. Kumar, Amerikkayil Poya 
Katha by K. M. George are noteworthy travelogues of the present century. 

The study of the history of Malayalam literature ha^ assumed importance in 
recent years. The first attempt to write such a literary history was made by P, 
Govinda Pillai towards the close of the nineteenth century. His work, called 
Malaydla Bhdsdcaritram^ showed the way, and since its publication there has been 
systematic research in this subject. R. Narayana Panikkar’s Kerala Sdhityacari- 
tram^ which won a Sahitya Akademi Award in 1955, is a notable work in seven 
volumes. Mention has already been made of Ullur’s five- volume history of 
Malayalam literature. 

Journalism had its role to play in the growth of Malayalam literature. 
Malaydla Manorama^ at the beginning of this century, took upon itself the task 
of encouraging writers of creative talent. The first literary conference in Kerala 
was sponsored by this journal. Various magazines came into existence which 
served to provide impetus to the literary activity of the time. Special mention 
may be made of two weeklies — Mdtrbhumi and Malaydla Ryyam, 

Marxian influence has been particularly evident in post-Independence 
creative literature. This has led to a deliberate narrowing down of the scope of 
literature. The ‘Back to the soil’ slogan has made the labourer a hero. This is 
only the natural swing of the pendulum from the other side, where extolling the 
royal household was the norm. We should be happy, however, that recent 
trends show balance and widening of interests. Most of the creative writers 
have discovered that they cannot afford to be the stooges of political parties and 
that freedom of the mind is the very life-blood of creative thinking and writing. 
Though it is difficult to make a comparative estimate, one can say that modern 
Malayalam literature ranks among the most virile and progressive literatures 
in India. 
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LANGUAGE 

M arathi is the official language of the State of Maharastra, spoken by 
forty-two milli on people (according to the 1971 Census). It is quite a pro- 
gressive speech and since the thirteenth century has had a noteworthy literary 
history. The history of the language, however, goes back to about a.d. 1000.^ 
It uses the Nagari script, locally known as the Bala-bodha, which replaced the 
older alphabet called the Mo^, current in the Maratha land down to the 
eighteenth century. Marathi is a Prakritic speech ‘standing rather by itself’® 
and has been classified in the Southern Group by Dr S. K. Chatteiji in his 
enumeration of the important languages and dialects of New Indo-Aryan.® 
There are several theories about the origin of the Marathi language. G. V. 
Vaidya is of the opinion that it developed from Sanskrit and took a distinct 
shape from about a.d. 700. Sten Konow maintains that it developed from 
Maharastri Apabhram^a, the latest phase of the Prakrit or Middle Indo-Aryan 
of Mahara§tra. According to Dr P. D. Gune, this language acquired its stand- 
ardized form in the eleventh century. Some maintain that Marathi has no 
connexion with other Prakrits but had an indigenous growth, coloured with 
Jaina hybrid Sanskrit, which has been called Southern Apabhraihia. 

As far as the vocabulary is concerned, the basic words of Modem Marathi 
are tadbhava, i.e. derived from Old Indo-Aryan or Sanskrit, with large borrow- 
ings from tatsama or Sanskrit. It has, however, a number of words of the nature 
of substrata from non-Aryan languages (Dravidian and Austric). In recent 
times borrowings from Perso-Arabic, Portuguese, English, and even African 
languages have also occurred.* The history of Marathi literature can be broadly 
divided into three periods: 

i) Early or Old Marathi period, up to a.d. 1350; 

^ The first specimen'of Marathi language can be traced to the Marathi inscription dated a.d. 
983 consisting of only one sentence: Cawiyjaraye Karaviyale (done by Sri Cau^^araja). It is inscribed 

in Marathi and Kannada at the foot of the huge monolithic image of GomateSvara in Mysore. Later 
inscriptions such as the edict of King Aparaditya (a.d. 1183), the grant of King Soidva (a.d. 1202), 
as well as the Pandharpur inscription (a.d. 1273) of the days of King Siromaijd Ramadevarav, are 
in Old Marathi. 

^ Of. S. K. Chatterji, Languages and Literatures of Modem India, p. 215. 

® Ibid,, p. 37. 

* The comprehensive Marathi dictionary, Maharastra jSabdakosa in eight volumes by Y. G. Date 
and C. G. Karve, has 1,12,189 words, out of whidi the words from Pcrso-Arabic stock are 2,900 and 
from European languages are 1,500 including 560 English words. 
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ii) Middle Marathi period, from a.d. 1350 to 1800; 

iii) New or Modern Marathi, after a.d. 1800. 

EARLY MARATHI PERIOD 

The reign of the last three kings of the Yadava period (a.d. 1189-1320) 
witnessed the growth of quite a large Hterature both in verse and prose. The 
Ramdyana, the Mahdbharata, and the Pancatantra were rendered into Old 
Marathi. Sripati’s work on astrology, Ratmmdld, and Mukundaraja’s philo- 
sophical treatise, Viveka-sindhu^ are among the early technical works in Old 
Marathi. Poetry of an ornate and rhetorical type is found in poems like Nalo- 
pdkhydm and Rukmii^l-soayamvara. 

The sacred books of the Mahanubhava sect, founded in a.d. 1267 by 
Cakradhara, originally a Brahmapa from Gujarat, were written in cryptic 
scripts which have been deciphered by scholars like V. K. Rajwade, V. B. 
Kolte, and H. N. Nene. They are in prose and deal with philosophical topics 
in simple Marathi, deliberately rejecting Sanskrit. Members of the sect were 
worshippers of Krsi^a, the mythical sage Dattatreya, and three Mahanubhava 
founders. Two of their most sacred books are Lild-caritra and SiddhdniaSutra. 
Lild-caritra {c. 1286), written by Mahindra Bhata, records the life-story of 
Cakradhara including his instructions to his devotees. Siddhdnta-Sutra is a 
compilation of the sayings of Cakradhara by Kesavadasa. The Mahanubhava 
writers left a fairly rich literature in verse also which is to be found in seven 
long poems, namely, Vaccha-harar}a, Rukmm-svayathvara, SihipdU-vadha, Uddhava- 
Gitd, Jndm-prabodha, Sahyddri-varmna, and Ridhipura-varmm. The first three 
are narrative poems depicting episodes in the life-story of Lord K;^na and 
the last two give accounts of the sacred places of the Mahanubhavas, while 
Uddhava-Gltd and Jndm-prabodha are essentially philosophical in character. 
There are, besides, the dhavdlas (devotional songs) of Mahadaisa, a woman 
devotee of Cakradhara. She happened to be the first Marathi poetess. Maha- 
nubhava literature formed the first expression of a revolt against Brahmaifical 
orthodoxy. 

The work of uniting different orthodox and heterodox elements of Hinduism 
was carried on with success for four centuries by the Hindu saint-poets of 
Maharastra associated with another more powerful Brahmapical sect known 
as the Varakari Panth.® Jfianewara or Jnanadeva (1271-93) was the first 

* Apart from Viveka-smdhu, MukundarSja is credited with another Marathi work, Parmamrta. 
Both deal with gankarac5rya*s exposition of the Vedanta. These books, however, never became 
popular owing to both difSculty of subject and stylistic defects.— Editor. 

• It the chief means of e:q)ression of the Bhakti doctrine in Maharailra. It started as 

an offihoot of the Jiiana school of the Natha Pantha of Gorak^a Natha, with its Yoga practicw and 
its Saiva-Vedanta philosophy, and after coming to Maharastra it joined forces with the local Vedanta 
school which favoured the worship of God as Vi?pu in his form of Viththala at the shrine in Pandhar- 
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among the Hindu saints who made the Vedanta popular for everybody 
through the spoken language. He proclaimed the equality of man in the eyes 
of God and openly revolted against the tyranny of Hindu orthodoxy. His 
monumental work, Bhavdrtha-dipika, popularly known as Jmnesvan, consisting 
of 9,000 ovp stanzas, forms an erudite commentary on the Bhagavad-Gita. 
He wrote it in 1290 at the age of nineteen. His Amrtdnubhava is a treatise on 
the Vedanta philosophy couched in excellent poetry. Variety of imagery and 
lucidity of diction characterize both the works. Jnanesvara is held in profound 
esteem as the first great Marathi literary and philosophical genius. Another 
philosophical poet of note contemporaneous with Jnanadeva was Namadeva 
(1270-1350), who was a tailor by profession. Two of Namadeva’s devotional 
poems are found in the Adi Grantha of the Sikhs. His name ranks among the 
noteworthy saint-poets of India, and with his death in a.d. 1350 ends the 
Early period of Marathi literature. Namadeva’s guru Visoba Khe^ara, a grocer 
by profession, was a poet himself. Other early saint-poets of humble rank were 
Muktabai, Namadeva’s sister; Janabai, ' a maid-servknt; Savanta, a gatdener; 
Goroba, a potter; and Cokhaj a sweeper. There were also Muslim saint-poets 
like Sheikh Mohammed. 


MIDDLE MARATHI PERIOD 

The major part of the period from a.d. 1350 to a.d. 1550 can be looked 
upon as a ‘dark period’ of Marathi literature. The first invasion of Alauddin 
Khilji in 1294 led to the gradual establishment of Muslim rule in this part 
of the country. The age was not favourable for steady literary progress ^he 
to war and famine in the country. Among teachers and writers of the post- 
Namadeva period were Narasiihha Sarasvali and Janardana Svami. Both 
belonged to the Varakari Panth. A number of devotional poems are attri- 
buted to them. 

Ekanatha Svami (1548-99) in the sixteenth, and Tukarama (1588-1649) 
in the seventeenth century built up the great structure of the bhakti poetry. 
Ekanatha’s Bhagavata (known as Ekandthi Bhdgavata) and Bkdvdrtha Rdmdyar^a, 

pur, and became a school of Vedantic bhakti with the figures of V49u and Kr§na as personal deities 
through which the devotees approached the Godhead. Pandharpur became the great centre of this 
schools and from the word van, meaning ‘the annual pilgrimage (to Pandharpur)’, which was en- 
joined on its followers and which became very popular, the sect got the name of Varakari. A number 
of great religious teachers had become associated with this school of Vedantic bhakti by a.d. 1290. 
— ^Editor. 

By the middle of the fourteenth century two distinct literary forms had been well established in 
Marathi. One was the ovi metre (which was a sort of rhythmic prose, the sentence being divided 
into short lines of about ten syllables each, followed by a half-line) which was employed in narrative 
poems. It may be mentioned that the seven long poems of the Mahanubhava writers were written 
in this metre. The other was the abhahga metre which was used for lyric compositions, particularly 
devotional songs. — ^Editor. 
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each having 20,000 ovl stanzas, not only made Marathi poetry exalted by their 
grand style and poetic fervour, but also firmly established Hindu philosophical 
beliefs in those days of national set-back under the Muslims. A saint and a 
great social reformer, Ekanatha was profoundly influenced by Jnanesvara. 
He redacted Jndnehari and brought out an authentic version of the text. His 
renderings of the Purapic stories immensely contributed in rehabilitating the 
old Hindu culture in Maharastra, Among a number of minor poets who followed 
Ekanatha, Dasopanta deserves special mention. He was a voluminous writer 
and a master of facile verse. Thomas Stephens (1559-1619), an English Jesuit 
who came and setded in Goa, was a contemporary of Ekanatha. He had a 
great love for Marathi and wrote Khrsta Pura^, an extensive work on the 
Old and New Testament stories in chaste Marathi. 

Tukarama’s lyrical ahkangas in simple Marathi (5,000 in pumber) are 
pointed and direct in style, and throbbing with an intense devotion to his .God. 
They have a charm of their own, and form a veritable’ for the people 
of Maharastra. Bom in a Sudra family,'Tukarama was a poet of the masses. 
He was a vehement critic of the hypocrisies of his time and was a great uni- 
fying force bringing the mass^ under one religious baimer before the Maratha 
'revival under Sivaji during the second half of the seventeenth century. Among 
other great poets of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were : Mukte^vara 
(1608-60), Samartha Ramadasa (1608-82), Vamana Papdha (1615-78), 
Raghunatha Pandita (r. 1650), Sri^ara (1678-1728), and Mayura Papdita 
or Moropanta (1729-94). Mukte^vara, son of Ekanatha’s daughter, re-told 
the stories of the ^mdyam and the Mahabharata in Marathi in a vigorous style. 
Samartha ilamadasa, spiritual teacher of Sivaji, wrote Dasa-bodha, a work 
jOf both high'seriousPess and practical wisdom for the rulers as well as the masses, 

I in a style of rare vigour and forthrightness. Great national leaders like Sivaji 
and his followers found their inspiration and incentive to action in Ddsa~ 
b^odka. Vamana ^Papdita devoted himself to composing narrative poems based 
on Purapic themes, such as Gajendra-moksa, Sita-svayathvara, and Venyii-sudM. 
Notable also is his commentary, Tathartha-dipikd, on the Bhagavad-Gitd. Further- 
,more, he rendered the J^hagavad-Gitd into Marathi under the title Samadlckl- 
filtd. He also translated some Sanskrit works into Marathi verse.® Raghunatha 
.Papdita’s narrative poem Nala-Daimyanti-svayamvara is based on the Nala 
story of the Mahabharata. Both Sridhara and Moropanta flourished during 
the Peshwa period (1700-1818). The former was the leading poet of the early 
days of the Peshwas and the latter of the later and the greatest days of the 
Peshwa glory when Maharastra had emerged as the strongest power in the 
whole of India. Sridhara carried the tradition of Ekanatha, Mukteiivara, and 
* 1 ! 

® Vamana Pan^ta enriched ' ^iarathi ‘prosody by • introducing new metres bascii on Sansicrit. 
Marathi was till then rather poor in this respejct. — ^Editor. 
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Vamana Pa^^ta. His Pandava-pratapa, Rdma-vijaya^ and Hari-vijaya are based 
on the Mahdbharata, the Rdmdyana, and the Bkdgavata Purdi^a respectively. 
Moropanta is the greatest Marathi poet of the eighteenth century. He has to 
his credit a large number of poems on Puranic themes, such as Krsnarvijqya 
and Mantra-Bhdgavata. The most important work of Moropanta is his rendering 
of the Mahabhdrata in the dryd metre. His devotional lyrics, Gangd-prdrthand, 
Saihiqya-ratna-mdld, and Kekdvali, are also held in high esteem in Maharastra. 

The second half of the seventeenth century witnessed the growth of a kind 
of heroic poetry, known as povadd (from Sanskrit pravdda), which became very 
popular. The poets who composed these poems were wandering ballad-makers 
and singers, known as sdhirs. The fakirs recited their compositions to the accom- 
paniment of a simple one-wire lute, and could keep audiences of thousands 
enthralled by their animated songs about wars and heroic exploits. The first 
famous povadd is by Agnidasa on the subject of Afeal Khan’s meeting with 
Sivaji, the second by Tulasidasa on the capture of the fort of Simhaga(i by 
Tanaji, Sivaji’s heroic lieutenant. There was also another form of popular 
poetry known as Idvaiil which came into prominence in the eighteenth century. 
The Idva^i songs dealt mainly with earthly love. Honaji Bala, Prabhakara, 
Saganbhau, ParaSurama, and others were famous ldvaij.1 composers during the 
Peshwa period. The growth of these types of folk-poetry, side by side with the 
sophisticated and decorative kdvyaSy immensely enriched Marathi language 
and literature during the last century and a half of its Middle period. 

Marathi prose, which came into existence as early as the Yadava period, 
was also slowly developing and fix)m about the middle of the seventeenth 
century it took a definite form in the chronicles of the Maratha rulers, known 
as bakhars. Vdkenavis-bekhar, Sabhdsadi-bakhar {c. 1697), Jijnd-patra, and Siva- 
digoijaya (1718) are some of the representative specimens of these prose 
chronicles. 


MODERN MARATHI PERIOD 

The transition from the Peshwa period to the British period was complete 
after the Treaty of Bassein in 1818. Some great thinkers, scholars, political 
leaders, social reformers, and educationists came forward and brought about 
a real intdlectual and cultural renaissance in MaharSstra in the nineteenth 
century. Bal Gangadhar Sastri Jambhekar (1810-46), Govind Viththal 
Mah^'an (1815-90), and Krishna Sastri Chiplunkar were pioneers in moderni- 
zing die mind of the people. The foundations of Marathi journalism were 
laid around 1840 by Jambhekar with his daily Darpa^ and the periodical 
Digdariam, and by Mahajan with his Prabhakara. Krishna Sastri Chiplunkar’s 
Vicdra-laharl (1853) was a further milestone in the development of journalism. 
Among others who followed were Parasuram Tatya Godbole (1799-1874), 
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Vishnu Bhikaji Gokhale (1825-71), Vishnu Sastri Ghiplunkar (1850-82), 
Gopal Ganesh Agarkar (1866-1915), Mahadev Govinda Ranade (1842-1907), 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale (1866-1915), Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
(1856-1920), Kashinath Trimbak Telang (1850-93), Jotiba Phule (1827-89), 
Bhimrao R. Ambedkar (1891-1956), and Ramakrishna CJopal Bhandarkar 
(1837-1925). They all contributed to the renaissance in literature and thought 
in Maharastra. India responded intellectually and emotionally to the Western 
challenges mainly through Bengal and Maharastra. 

POETRY 

The modernity in Marathi literature was felt simultaneously in poetry and 
novel towards the end of the nineteenth century and gradually it cast its spell 
over other domains of literature. Let us start with the poems of KiishnajiKeshav 
Damle popularly known as ‘KeSavasuta’ (1866-1905), who heralded the dawn, 
as it were, of the modern age in Marathi literature. His first poem was published 
in 1885; this, however, betrayed a style typical of the scholar-poets belonging 
to the period immediately preceding. But he was soon able to cast off his fasci- 
nation for traditional forms and composed poems which gave something new 
to Marathi literature in style, in expression, and in content. His awareness 
of contemporary social and political thought and his acquaintance with 
English literature came to his advantage in this respect. Among other remark- 
able contemporary poets were: Narayan Vaman Tilak (1865-1919), Ram 
Ganesh Gadkari (1885-1919), Vinayak Janardan Karandikar (1872-1909), 
Tryambak Bapuji Thomare (1890-1918), Narayan Murahdhar Gupte (1872- 
1947), and Bhaskar Ramachandra Tambe (1874-1941), who achieved dis- 
tinction particularly in the twenties. 

The twenties of the twentieth century saw the emergence of a group of 
poets, called the Ravikira^a-ma^dala, who tried to avoid extravagance of 
emotion in their poems. Their special interest lay in the formal and techmcal 
aspects of poetry. Y. D. Pendharkar (“Yasovanta’) was the most notable poet 
of this group. A note, of frustration characterizes his poems. Other poets of the 
group are S. K. Kanetkar and M. T. Patvardhan. In 1925 Prahlad Keshav 
Atre (1898-1968) published a collection of parodies entitled JhendUci Phule 
which made great fun of both sentimental sob-stuff and the strawberry-and- 
cream trend in poetry. There were several other poets contemporaneous with 
the Ravikirapa-map,dala, who represented a reaction against them. Of them, 
Anant Kanekar (b. 1905), is the most distinguished. He, however, forsook 
poetry after the publication of his Cwfdrdt (1933). 

The use of a real modem idiom in poetry began, however, in the forties, 
particularly after the Second World War, though the older idealism continued 
to attract the average reader. The trio who brought about the revolution in 
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form and content, including stark realism, were B. S. Mardhekar (1907-56), 
P. S. Rege (b. 1910), and A. R. Deshpande (‘Anil’; b. 1910). Though P. S. 
Rege already struck some of the typical features of this new poetry, Mardhekar’s 
Kahi-kavitd (1947) heralded it in its true spirit. Mardhekar was tried on a 
charge of obscenity in his writings, but was later exonerated. He is to Marathi 
what T. S. Eliot is to English, both in poetry and aesthetic theories. His book 
on poetics, Saundarya-ani-sdhityd, won in 1956 a posthumous award from the 
Sahitya Akademi. P. S. Rege did something magical to the use of poetic 
language in Marathi. He experimented with it and expanded its frontiers 
in his pithy, gossamerlike yet sinewy poems. ‘Anil’ introduced, on the one 
hand, innovations in technique (‘free vearse’ was rehabilitated by him in 
Marathi) and, on the other, deepened the social awareness of the poet by em- 
phasizing his responsibilities. The maturity of his talent is amply reflected in 
Bhagm-murti (1940) and Pertevhd (1947). The Mardhekar-Rege school was 
kept alive by many younger advocates of ‘pure poetry’ like Mangesh Pad- 
gaonkar, Dilip Chitre, Arun Kolhatkar, and others. Side by side with this, 
there was the other school of progressive poetry to which belonged V. V. 
Shirwadkar, better known as ‘Kusumagraja’ (his famous work: Viidkhd, 1942), 
Sarat Chandra Muktibodh, Vasant Bapat, Vinda Karandikar, and Narayan 
Surve. While poets like B. B. Borkar, Indira Sant, N. G. Deshpande, and 
G. D. Madgulkar restricted themselves to lyric poetry proper, the so-caiUed 
‘intellectual’ poets went on to cater for a different audience and to serve a 
separate function. In the fifties, Marathi poetry was rapidly advancing to 
an incomprehensible area like abstract art, to a land without labels. 

Recent Marathi poetry is much more concerned with technical innova- 
tions than with content. As a reaction to this formalism, there are angry young 
poets who call themselves dxilita panthers and write with sharp pens dipped in 
venom. There are also experiments in typography and calligraphy, collage 
poems and ‘eye’ poems by R. K. Joshi. 

NOVEL AND SHORT STORY 

The Marathi novel has a history of more than a centxuy since the publi- 
cation of Baba Padmanji’s Yamund-paryatana in 1857. Padmanji represented 
the social trend, while N. S. Risbud with his noveb like Manjughosd (1868) 
and R. B. Gunjikar with his Mocangad (1871) stood for the romantic and 
the historical respectively. But the Marathi novel was still seeking a really 
mature and creative talent in the field which it found in Hari Narayan Apte 
(1864-1919), commonly referred to as the ‘prince of novelists’. From 1885 
onwards he produced quite a large number of novels — historical, romantic, 
and social. Idealism is writ large in the novels of Apte and he particularly 
excefled in depicting the psychology .ofiwomen. Among his notable works the 
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following deserve mention: Pan Laksydt Kon Gheto^ Usahkdla^KevalSvarajyasdth% 
Gad Aid Pan Sirhha Geld^ Surya-grahana^ Vajrdghdta^ etc. Vaman Malhar Joshi 
(1882-1943) has to his credit a few popular novels: Rdginl (IQIS), Susllecd 
Bern (1930), and Indu Kdle Ani Sarald Bhole (1935). Vishram Bedekar’s novel, 
Randngana (1939) is a most characteristic work in many ways. It has an inter- 
national canvas and is marked by a note of profound humanism. Translations 
of Bengali novels, particularly those of Bankim Chandra Chattel ee, Sarat 
Chandra Chatterjee, and Prabhat Kumar Mukherjee, were done by V. S. 
Gurjar, K. R, Mitra, and others. Narayan Sitaram Phadke (b. 1894) and 
Vishnu Sakharam Khandekar (1898-1976) were the rage of the reading 
public from about 1930 to 1950. Phadke while advocating ^art for art’s sake’ 
also used political backgrounds for his love stories. The technical skill of the 
‘author is evident in his Jddugdr. His three other important novels are Pravdsl^ 

‘ Uddhdra^ and Jhelam, The novels of Khandekar stand in contrast to those 
of Phadke. Ulkd^ Kraunca-vadha^ and Taydti are among his best works. Another 
.popul;ar writer, Gajanan Tryambak Madkholkar, was primarily concerned 
witjh political fiction. Muktdtmd^ his first novel, is also the first successful 
political fiction in the language. He mixed, however, a due proportion' of 
romance in his novels. His Candanavddty which sympathetically depicts a 
Harijan girl, is considered a masterpiece in Marathi. Purushottam Yashwant 
j Deshpahde carried the ^novel of ideas’ of V. M. Joshi to its existentialist peak. 
Bandhandcyd Palikade and Visdla Jivana are his two most notable novels, the 
former having created a stir when published. The novels and stories of Sane 
Guruji (4^99-1950) became popular in the forties. Malati Bedekar (‘Vibhavari 
Sirurkar’) has made herself distinguished in the field, and her Bali (1950) 
is a class by itself. S. R. Biwalkar’s first novel Sunitd (1948) is a landmark 
in the realm of iMarathi novel dealing with Hindu-Musliih relations in East 
Bengal (now Bangladesh) at the time of Partition. Other novelists of note in 
the forties and fifties are: Gita Sane, Muktabai Dikshit, Kamalabai Tilak, 
Kusumavati Deshpande, G. N. Dandekar, B. S. Mardhekar, ‘ and S. N. 
Pendse®. , 

Fiction in Marathi assumed new directions in the sixties with Bhalachandra 
Namede’s Kosld^ a novel analysing the lack of values in a young man’s life 
and the irrelevance of old cherished ideals. There are controversial novpls 
dealing with permissiveness in sex and depicting the rather seamy side of 
metropolitan life. Two of these much discussed novels are Bhau Padhye’s 
Vdsundkd and Chandrakant Khot’s Ubhaydmayi Avyaya, There are also popular 
historical novels based on important personalities. Among them Ranjit Desai’s 
novel on iSivaji, Snmdn Togt, Gangadhar Gadgil’s novel on Lokamanya Tilak, 
Burdamy a/ B/D, Kher’s novel on Vinayak Damodar Savarkar, Tajna^ and 
« One of Pendse’s novels, Rathacakrat won the Sahitya Akademi Award in 1963. 
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Mrinalini Desai’s novel on Mahatma Gandhi, Ha Putra Mamvaca, all deserve 
special mention. 

The short story, as a distinct literary genre, came to be established during 
the twenties with N. S. Phadke and V. S. Khandekar. The stories of Hari 
Narayan Apte and others of the earlier period cannot be considered as short 
stories proper. They are rather novels in a shorter dimension. The thirties 
witnessed a number of powerful story-writers, some of whom represented a 
kind of reaction against Phadke and Khandekair. They are Muktabai Dikshit, 
Kamalabai Tilak, Malati Bedekar, Y. G. Joshi, Vaman Ghorghade, Prabhakar 
Padhye, S. M. Mate, Narayan Hari Apte, V. V. Bokil, Anant Kanekar, and 
others. Since the forties, the short story has turned to a new direction and 
become more and more psycho-analytical. Gangadhar Gadgil, Arvind Gokhale, 
P. B. Bhave, and V. Madgulkar gave this form of literature a modern idiom 
and a rare subtlety of expression. D. B. Mokashi, K. J. Purohit (‘Santarama’), 
G. A. Kulkami, S. D. Panvalkar, S. J. Joshi, C. T. Khanolkar, Sadanand 
Rege, V. S. Pargaonkar, Kama! Desai, Sarat Chandra Chirmule, Vidyadhar 
Pundalik, Jayawant Dalvi, and other exponents of this art-form have carried 
the Marathi short story much further than the earlier popular stories of Y. 
G. Joshi or Vaman Ghorghade, both in the depth of their understanding of 
the interplay of human passions and in the variety of techniques. Ranjit Desai, 
G. L. Thokal, D. M. Mirasdar, Shankar Patil, Ananda Yadav, Baburao Bagul, 
and Shankarrao Kharat have specialized in an important type depicting the 
life of the rural classes, in their own stark idiom, with all their downright 
earthy atmosphere and an all-too-human experience in the raw. 

DRAMA 

Maharastra has a fairly old tradition of play-writing. But the early Marathi 
plays, like those in other Indian languages, were based on mythological 
themes. The Tamil dramatic forms, particularly kuravanci, exercised a deep 
influence on the early Marathi drama known as lalita in its initial phase of 
development. In the realm of modem Marathi drama, Vishnu Amrit Bhave 
was the pioneering figure. His Puranic drama, SUd-svayathvara, was staged in 
1841. He wrote some more plays based on Puranic themes. With the spread 
of education and the foundation of the Bombay University in 1857, there grew 
a tendency to translate or adapt Sanskrit plays and later European plays, 
particularly those of Shakespeare, into Marathi. This continued for more 
than two decades. Though Vishnu Amrit Bhave is chronologically the first 
writer of Marathi drama in the Modern period, he was not its real originator. 
The credit of writing the first real modern drama goes to Balwant Pandurang 
Kirloskar (1843-85) who with his Sakuniald (1880), Saubhadra (1882), and 
Rdtm-rdjyarviyoga (1884) provided a synthesis between the mythological 
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content and the modem treatment. The author has infused into the traditional 
themes of these plays, particularly of Saubhadra, a romantic aroma and delin- 
eated them with a remarkable dramatic sidll. The poignancy of their appeal 
is due also to the power of their music. After Kirloskar, G. B. Deval (1854- 
1916) and K. P. Khadilkar (1872-1948) set Marathi drama on a more sound 
and secure ground. Deval’s most characteristic play is Sarada, his only original 
play. He has to his credit six more plays all of which are adaptations, three 
from Sanskrit and three from English. Khadilkar’s mythological play, Kicaka- 
vadha (1910), was banned by the British Government, as Klicaka and Bhima 
resembled Lord Gurzon and Lokamanya Tilak respectively in their speeches 
on the stage. Nationalist sentiment was thus seeking masked expression through 
such mythological and historical plays. Ram Ganesh Gadkari’s plays (e.g. 
’Prema-sanydsa and Puiiya-prabhaod} depicting social and moral problems became 
popular. His plays are characterized by his creative and facile dialogue. N. 
C. Kelkar (1872-1947) wrote a number of plays based on history as well as 
mythology. Vasudeo Sastri Khare (1858-1924) wrote fine historical plays like 
Sivasambhava. 

The first Hindi film Alam Ara was screened in Bombay in 1930, and the 
stage suffered a heavy blow at the hands of the cinema. But a few playwrights 
kept up the struggle, like Bhargavram Viththal Warerkar, better known as 
Mama Warerkar (1883-1964), and Prahlad Keshav Atre.Both used colloquial 
language and broad humour in their social plays, and satire was their main 
weapon. Warerkar wrote about forty plays, and tried to modernize the stage 
by making some modifications in dramatic technique as well as in production. 
Starting with mythological themes, he went on experimenting with various 
subjects. Two of his important plays are ApUna Vafigdl (1953) and BhRmi-kanyd 
Sltd (1955). The former is on Gandhiji’s Noakhali tour in East Bengal. P. K. 
Atre was essentially a humorist and a greater soinrce of strength to Marathi 
drama. His Lagnad Bedi, on a feminist theme, is a really noteworthy play. 
Another playwright who also tried to revitalize the stage was S. V. Vartak, 
leader of the group natya-marwantara. His play Andhalyand Sdla (1933) 
was an adaptation from B. Bjomson, famous Norwegian playwright. 
Purushottam Lakshman Deshpande has revolutionized the Marathi stage in 
recent years with his plays and very widely admired ‘one-man’ shows of humour- 
cloaked social comment. Vasant Kanetkar’s extremely touching historical play 
Rdyaga4ald Jenhoa Jag Tete opened a new dimension ft)r Marathi drama and 
Vijay Tendulkar has pushed it forward by his flair for the theatre of the Absurd. 
There are many other successfrd dramatists like V. V. Shirwadkar, G. T. 
Khanolkar, Nana Jog, G. Y. Marathe, Purushottam Darvhekar, S. G. Sathe, 
•RatTi alfar Matkari, and Vidyadhar Gokhale, who are giving of their best 
to enlarge the horizon. 
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The new drama is to a great extent concerned with sex and violence and 
the hypocrisy of modern life. Vijay Tendulkar’s plays like Sakhdrdma Bdindar 
and GhdHrdm Kotvdl and a recent play Vdsand-kdr},da by Mahesh Elkunchwar 
created a lot of stir among connoisseurs as also among ordinary spectators. 
Drama is freely borrowing from folk-forms like tamdJd?^ and lalita. The problems 
it seeks to discuss are partly biological and partly socio-political. So there is an 
eternal conflict between merely popular plays and plays with a lasting literary 
value. Marathi has its own quota of commercisiUy popular plays, translations 
and adaptations, and mere entertainers also. Some old plays of Deval and 
Gadkari continue to charm the audience with their musical interludes and 
scintillating dialogues. 


OTHER DOMAINS OF LITERATURE 

Marathi literature is very rich in personal essays, sketches, travelogues, 
autobiographies, and biographies. N. S. Phadke and V. S. Khandekar atten- 
uated the sweep and verve of thought found in the early discursive essay of 
the days of Vishnu Sastri Chiplimkar and S. M. Paranjape (1864-1929) to a 
more witty personal idiom and a choice of common subjects of everyday life. 
Many others like Kusumavati Deshpande, Anant Kanekar, V. M. Dandekar, 
N. M. Sant, and K. J. Purohit have enriched this form. Side by side with their 
essays, there are the humorous essays of P. L. Deshpande and others. The essay 
suffered some sort of decline in the forties; but during the last twenty-five years 
Durga Bhagwat, Iravati Karve (both have won Sahitya Akademi Awards), 
N. G. Gore, and Vinda Karandikar have given to this genre a further depth by 
their scholarship and wide range of subjects, poetic sensibility and delicate 
handling of the language. Besides, they have added a special charm to it by 
spbdued irony and understatement, witty observations and satirical sketches. 
R. B. Joshi’s travel sketches have the flavour of genuine essay in them. 

Biography in Marathi has quite an old tradition which can be traced to the 
works of the Mahanubhava sect. In the Modern period the life of Dr Johnson 
written by Vishnu Sastri Ghiplunkar anid lives of heroes like Garibaldi and 
]^lazzini by N. G. Kelkar and V. D. Savarkaf respectively have rendered great 
service in setting new standeirds in this field. N. R. Phatak, B. M. Purandere, 
Dhananjay Kir, zind others have widened the horizons of this particular genre. 
Autobiographies were written during the days of the Peshwas, anti th'e‘ on!e by 
NSnS Phatianavis (1742-1800) is remarkable for its frank self-analysis. MdzM 
Prcaidsa (1857) of Godse Bhatji and the memoirs (1910) of Ramabai Ranade 
(1862-1924), the wife of M. G. Ranade, are in a class by themselves. The auto- 

^ Tamaia is a kind of dance-drama with songs and music, which became popular in MahSr^tra 
in the eighteenth century. In those days young boys dressed as women used to sing vulgar and even 
obscene iSm^ in the tamS^ performances. — ^Editor. 
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biographies of D. K. Karve and Dharmanand Kosambi, Lakshmibai Tilak, 
V. D. Savarkar, Senapati Bapat, N. V. Gadgil, Chintamanrao Kolhatkar, and 
B. V. Warerkar are very notable records of their age as well as of their personal 
reactions and vicissitudes in life. 

Maharaspra with its tradition of scholarship in disciplines like history, phi- 
losophy, politics, and linguistics is very much advanced in literature dealing 
with these subjects. During the early years of the twentieth centiuy V. K. 
Rajwade and C. V. Vaidya concentrated on works of historical research and 
S. M. Paranjape on vigorous political writings. Gitd-rahasja, the magnum opus of 
Lokamanya Tilak, is a profound testament of the author’s political philosophy 
and philosophical acumen. G. S. Sardesai, D. B. Parasnis, T. S. Shejwalkar, 
D. V. Potdar, and V. S. Bendre contributed greatly to Marathi historical 
wntings in the years that followed. R. D. Ranade and Lakshman Sastri Joshi 
have made rich contributions to Indian philosophy and logic, and Iravati 
Karve and G. S. Ghurye have earned a fine reputation in the field of sociology. 
N. G. Kalelkar and Ashok Kelkar are linguists of great stature. Lexicographical 
and encyclopaedic works have been undertaken in Maharaspra with great 
diligence right firom the days of Sivaji when a Rujya-r^avaMra-kosa was com- 
piled, up to Chitrav Sastri’s more recent Pracina-caritra-kosa. Mahardstra JMna- 
kosa of S. V. Ketkar (1884-1937) is an encyclopaedia in twenty-three volumes. 
Added to these, there is Sanskrit scholarship in aU fields including poetics. The 
emergence of literary criticism can be traced to the early Marathi periodicals, 
particularly to the illustrious monthly of Vishnu Sastri Chiplunkar, the Niban- 
dhortnald (1874). Literary criticism has had a varied record, and amongst modern 
critics G. T. De^pande, K. N. Watwe, R. S. Jog, S. K. Kshirsagar, R. S. 
Walimbe, B. S. Mardiekar, W. L. Kulkami, Kpsumavati Deshpande, Pra- 
bhakar Pa.dhye, Madhav Achawal, yasant Davtar, and D. K. Bedekar have 
contributed towards the development of this genre. Marxist criticism could not 
strike any deep roots in^ Mdharasp'a, though Lalji Pendse, Sarat Chandra 
Muktibodh wrote with a k>cialist-realistic bias. It is the logical positiidst dr 
existentialist approach that seems to be gaining ground. This finds favour with 
writers as well as readem. 

‘ Marathi literature has contributed to the cultural integjiation of India in 
various ways. There are, for example, poenis, novels, and plays on‘ personalities 
who do not belong to Maharaspra but are idored as leaders of national impor- 
tance. Mention may be made of the novels on Swami Vivekananda,^^ Subhas 
Chandra Bose, and Sri Aurobindo written respectively by B. D. Kher, P. K. 
Atre, and Jyotsna Devdhar. G. D. EJianoIkar’s Ramndra-vif^ and B. B. Borkar’s 
Jnandaydtn are two very good books on Tagore’s life and work. 

^ A drama and a long poem on Vivekananda in Sanskrit have also been composed by S. B, 
Velankar and S. Vamekar. 
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Marathi literature has evinced, during the last thirty years after Indepen- 
dence, remarkable variety and vigour. Writers belonging to different ideologies 
and socio-polidced beliefs have produced works of literary merit in all fields. 
The list of writers in Marathi who received Sahitya Akademi Awards includes 
B. S. Mardhekar and R. B. Patankar (aesthetics), N. R. Phatak (biography of 
G. K. Gokhale), T. S. Shejwalkar (biography of Sivaji), Godavari Parulekar 
(autobiography), V. S. Khandekar and S. N. Pendse (novels), and Durga 
Bhagavat and P. L. Deshpande (light essays). The present-day Marathi 
literature is the product of a healthy interaction between a deep respect for the 
past and a forward-looking feeling for the future. A very encouraging factor is 
that activitsts in political field from Lokmanya Tilak to Vinoba Bhave have 
shown great sensitivity to matters literary and cultural. Now, scientific literature 
is also rapidly developing and mathematicians like Jayant Naralikar write 
science fiction. 
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ORIYA 

. LANGUAGE : ITS ORIGIN 

O RIYA^ is the official language of the State of Orissa which forms a part of 
the Indian Union. In ancient days Orissa was known variously as Utkala, 
Kalinga, and Odra-dela. There is ample historical evidence to show that the 
people of Utkala (lit, the land pre-eminent in kala or the arts) excelled in every 
branch of the arts, and the Oriya literature was one of the earliest to flourish in 
the Indian Sub-continent. Recognized in the Indian Constitution as one of the 
major languages, Oriya is spoken (according to the 1971 Census) by about 
twenty million people residing in Orissa and in the contiguous areas of the 
neighbouring States. The language was derived from Magadhi Prakrit and 
influenced by the local pre-Aryan and other Middle Indo-Aryan or Prakrit 
dialects used by the Aryan-speaking people who had setded in Orissa from the 
Ardha-Magadhi and Sauraseni areas. Oriya as a New or Modem Indo-Aryan 
language came into being about the tenth century a.d. It can be looked upon 
as the immediate sister of Bengali and Assamese, and first cousin of Maithili, 
Magadhi, and Bhojpuri. 

For convenience, the history of the Oriya language and literature may be 
classified broadly into three main periods, namely, the Old (up to a.d. 1500), 
the Middle (a.d, 1500-1800), and the New or Modern (after a.d. 1800). 
In the course of evolution through the periods mentioned, the language and 
literature of the land have assumed distinct traits as a result of various political, 
social, and cultural movements, culminating in the present form. 

OLD ORIYA LITERATURE 

Orissa, the land of Lord Jagannatha, has absorbed almost all the religions 
of India, and this is reflected not only in its art and architecture, but also in 
its literature. The Hathigumpha inscription of King Kharavela (first century 
B.c.) in Prakrit may be taken to be the earliest indigenous literary expression 
in the land. The language of this inscription, having a definite artistic flair, is 

The angKcized words ortya and orissa are derived from odtd and odiia both of which again are 
derived from o^ra (or udra) and o4ra’‘visaya>edmia respectively. The Odras, an ancient aboriginal 
tribe, still survive as a cultivating class in the deltaic areas of Orissa. They are now called *04as*. 
0<Jra-de^a thus signifies the land of the O^ras or U^ras. The word oda or odiia is supposed to have 
an association with the act of ‘tilling* in the Dravidian tongues. The other two tribes associated with 
the names of ancient Orissa, the Utkalas and Kalingas, seem to have gradually lost their supremacy 
and assimilated with the other insiders in the course of time. 
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much, closer to Modem Oriya. ‘It is almost an Ode on military conquest and 
imp e rial grandeur, written in a befitting grand manner’.® The Chinese traveller 
Hiuen Tsang’s (seventh century a.d.) reference to the language of this region 
as somewhat differing fi-om the speech of Mid-India definitely indicates that 
Oriya, which took its modem regular shape by the thirteenth century, had 
developed as a distinct speech by that time.® The first major literary specimens 
of ancient Oriya literature may be traced in the Buddhist carydpadas and doMs of 
the seventh-ninth centuries.* These poems are the natural outcome of the 
influence of Buddhism which was prevalent in Orissa for over a millennium.® 
Arguments claiming these compositions as their own have, however, been ad- 
vanced on behalf of other literatures (viz. Bengali, Assamese, Hindi, and 
Maithili) also. After Buddhism, Saivism spread in Orissa and influenced its 
literature; Saktism came closely after. Cautiias (poetic compositions in thirty- 
four stanzas, each successive stanza beginning seiially with a consonant of the 
Oriya alphabet) were composed in this age depicting in most cases the divine 
delectations of Siva and Parvati. Vatsa Dasa’s Kalasd-cautUa, Avadhuta Nara- 
yana Svami’s Rudra-sudhanidki (both belonging to the thirteenth-fourteenth 
centuries), and a few anonymous votive tales in prose, vratakathas, such as 
Somanatha-vratakathd and Nagala-caturthi-kathd, bear testimony to the spread 
of Saivism in Orissa. Vatsa D^a’s Kalasd-cautiia is a noteworthy specimen 
of lyric poetry which exhibits the finesse of a pure Oriya style of the romantic 
order. Avadhuta Naraysifla Svami’s Rudra-sudhanidhi is accepted as one of 
the finest examples of poetic prose in Oriya and is claimed as unparalleled 
in the prose literature of the whole of India during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. It is again the earliest complete prose work in Oriya.® The language 
oi JRudra-sudhanidhi is chaste and forceful. With contents of Yogic, Tantric, and 
Vedantic philosophies, the work is as charming as Ba:;^abhatta’s Kadambari, 

* Cf, Mayadhar Mansinha, K%story of Oriya Literature (Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi, 1962), p. 18, 

* CX Thomas Watters, On Tuan Ckwang^s Travels in India^ Vol. II, p. 198. 

^ Gf. Haraprasad Sastri’s Introduction (p. 17} to his Bengali book (£d.) Bauddha Gam 0 Dohd 
(Bangiya Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta, 1323 b.s.}. See also Mayadhar Mansinha, op, dt,^ pp. 22-25. The 
date of these compositions, however, is still a controversial issue. 

^ With the conquest of Aioka in the third century b.c. Orissa or Kalihga became a stronghold 
of the noble Dhamma (religion) of Lord Buddha. 

« Orissa had a long tradition of prose writing from ancient times and, strangely enough, the 
prose pieces seem to have been the older literary specimens than regular poems. But these prose 
pieces are mostly of the nature of grants or inscriptions. Oriya prose, as found in some ancient temple 
inscriptions and copper-plate grants, reveals that the language was already mature enough to convey 
all forms of thought. The Mahalihgesvara inscription of a.d. 990, the Mukhalihgelvara inscription 
of A.D, 1033, and the Bhuvanesvara stone inscription of Narasiihha Deva of a.d. 1249 may be cited 
as examples. The palm-leaf chronicle of the Jagannatha temple known as the Madala Paftii also offers 
some valuable specimens of Old Oriya prose. It is a highly controversial book in Oriya literature. 
Many scholars ascribe this prose chronicle to the twelfth century, while, according to Dr H.K, Mahatab, 
it is a sixteenth century work. 
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The influence of Saktism centring round the worship of Female Energy 
(Sakti) is clearly seen in the epic poetry of Sarala Dasa’ (fourteenth-fifteenth 
centuries) which comprises the Mahabharata, VilaAka Rdmdyai}a, and Candi 
Purdtyi. In his Mahabharata Sarala Dasa invokes the grace of Goddess Sarala, 
a famous deity of Orissa, before he undertakes to write, and ascribes his 
poetic merit to her blessings and guidance. It is interesting to note that some 
poets of Orissa have kept up the tradition of Sarala Dasa in praying for the 
blessings of Goddess Sarala as a prelude to their creative enterprises. 
Sarala Dasa’s Mahabharata, his masterpiece, is a high watermark in the 
realm of epic poetry in Oriya. It is the most popular among the four or 
five versions of the Mahabharata in Oriya. The story of the conflict between the 
Kauravas and the Pan^avas ending in the victory of the latter is in no way 
original, but in the hands of the Oriya epic poet it has received a new colour. 
By giving this brief version of the Mahabharata (in 700 verses), Sarala Dasa 
brought the theme of the great epic within the reach of the common man at a 
period when Sanskrit had become inaccessible and almost unknown to the 
ordinary people. The Oriya Mahabharata bearing the unmistakable stamp of 
the local atmosphere and the time-spirit reflects the contemporary socio- 
economic conditions in Orissa. Sarala D^a’s Vilahka Ramayar^a has as its theme 
the killing of the thousand-headed Ravana by Sita, when Rama and his 
brother T.aksmana as well as Hanuman failed in their attempt to encounter 
him in battle. His third work, Purdr^a, glorifies Goddess Durga. This work 
is the first of its kind in Oriya. Sarala D^a was the most modem of all the 
poets in Old Oriya literature and a feminist in the true modem sense. 

Markanda Dasa’s lyrical ballad Keiaoa-koili is a famous work of the four- 
teenth century. It depicts the grief of Yasoda when E^^^ia, her foster child, 
departed firom Vprdavana to Mathura. Keiava-koili, a poem of thirty-four 
verses, is still very popular in Orissa. It combines both cauAiia and koili patterns 
in it. Under the influence of Sarala Dasa, Aijima Dasa (fifteenth century) com- 
posed an episodic poem, Rama-bibha. This marked the beginnings of the kavyas 
in Oriya literature, which swept the whole land a couple of centuries later. 
Among other poets of the fifteenth century, Nilambara Dasa’s name deserves 
mention. He translated the Jaimm Mahabharata and the Padma Purana into 
Oriya. 

MIDDLE ORIYA LITERATURE 

The Mlddlf> period in Oriya literature witnessed the spread of Vaispavism 
(in its twin branches of Rama cult and Krsna cult sometimes also called Jagan- 
rtatha cult), the last and the most firuitful religious influence that left a far- 

^ SSra}a DSsa flourished during the reign of King Kapilendra Deva (1435-66), founder and the 
greatest ruler of the Solar dynasty in Orissa. 
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reaching impact on the literature and people of the land. Five outstanding 
poets, known as the panca sakhas or ‘five firiends’ of Gaitanya (1485-1533), 
flourished during the first quarter of the sixteenth centiuy and left behind 
them an enormous mass of religious literature in Oriya, which is still read and 
enjoyed by hundreds. These poets are Balarama Dasa, Jagannatha Dasa, 
Ananta Dasa, Ya^ovanta Dasa, and Acyutananda D^a. These panca sakhas 
advocated Vais^iavism, and their literature chiefly dealt with man’s quest of Gk>d 
for the attainment of salvation. Their works, particularly the adaptations of 
the epics and Purapas, solved the problem of illiteracy in Orissa to a great 
extent. Among \h& panca sakhas, the contributions of Balarama Dasa and Jagan- 
natha Dasa to Oriya poetry are the most significant. Balarama Dasa wrote the 
first Oriya Rdmayatia {c.a.'d. 1500), the most popular among more than a dozen 
versions of the epic tale of Rama and Sita existing in the language. Like Sarala 
Dasa’s Mahabhdrata, Balarama Dasa’s Rdmayaija is also tinged with local colour. 
He has to his credit a large number of smaller works also, of which Bhdva- 
samudra deserves special mention. It is a unique literary expression of the sub- 
lime devotion, complete surrender, and self-forgetting love of an essentially 
pious soul who sometimes challenges his beloved Lord and takes Him to task in 
the most daring terms, which of course clearly brings out the real bkakta in him.® 

Jagannatha Dasa’s Bhdgavata Parana has a greater and wider appeal for the 

« An idea' of his apparently challenging but fundamentally prayerful attitude can be had from 
the following lines taken at random from his work. 

Referring to the abduction of SitS, he bursts into open defiance; 

‘That you Jagannatha, let your wife go to R^vatjia, 

Is very like you; 

Not able to maintain your own wife 
Why did you blame another for doing it ? 

And she, tired of suffering so much with you, 

Went rightly to a man who would make her comfortable ! 

And are you indeed worthy of that beauteous daughter of King Janaka ? 

Bdieve me, my Lord, you look like no more 
Than a servant beside her 1’ 

The poet even challenges Jagannatha’s existence in Orissa ! 

‘My Lord, your home is outside Jambudvipa, 

At Dvaraka, somewhere in the sea, 

Why don’t you go back to live in your own land ? 

Why are you here, in our country ? 

Have you made yourself overlord here 
To insult innocents like Bali Dasa ?’ 

But the sublime prayer, the genuine tone of total surrender, and the self-forgetting love of a 
highly sensitive devotee burst forth most poignantly in many places tearing all veils of pique; 
‘You made me a prisoner at the hands of the king. 

But I have made you a prisoner in the secrecy of my heart I 
Tdl me, my Lord, that you are my Prisoner, 

And that gives me blessed happiness V 

— (translati(Mi by Mayadhar Mansinha, op, eit,, pp. 92-93> 
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reading public of Orissa than even Sarala Dasa’s Mahabhdrata. It is stiU held 
in the highest esteem in every nook and comer of Orissa as a relic of divinity. 
Defying the contempt of the royal court, friends, and critics, Jagannatha 
started writing his Bhagavata Burarju in the language of the masses in order to 
show them the clear path of faith and virtue, which the common man without 
a fair knowledge of Sanskrit could hardly find out with any sense of certainty. 
Jagannatha not only undertook to write in Oriya, but succeeded in writing it 
in the most elegant and lucid diction hitherto considered impossible. In its 
simple dignity, unadorned beauty, and inherent poetical quality, his language 
reminds one of the authorized version of the English Bible. For translating 
the Sanskrit Bhagavata into Oriya, Jagannatha invented a new rhy min g couplet 
with nine syllables. Popularly known as the bhagavata metre, it has since fiien 
turned out to be the handiest metre in Oriya. Jagannatha’s work is not 
at all a literal translation of the original, but ‘its general aroma of sanctity, 
its soft fluency, its quiet dignity and the sublime air of high moral 
and spiritual life it breathes, go straight into the hearts of hearers and 
readers’.® Jagannatha D^a was a prolific writer in Oriya as well as in Sanskrit. 
Ananta Dasa, Ya^ovanta Dasa, and Acyutananda D^a also wrote a large 
number of books. Acyutananda’s HarivamJa is a highly sacred work to the 
people of Orissa, and in popularity it is next only to Bhagavata of Jagannatha 
Dasa. These five mystic poets released religion out of the stone walls and spread 
it in the hearts of the people, taking it to great poetic heights. 

Influenced by the pahea sakhas, a group of religious poets and poetesses 
wrote poems solely on the love theme of Radha and Kr^pa. They were 
Rlya Ramananda, Madha\d Dasi, Si^u Sankara Dasa, Mahadeva Dasa, Murari 
Raya, Candakavi, Damodara Campatiraya, and Prataparudra Deva — the 
Gajapati king of Orissa. The influence of the BrajabuH literature may also be 
traced in the Oriya literature of this period, especially in the works of these 
poets. The cult of Jagannatha is manifest in its greatness in this age through 
hymns and other poetic genres influenced by the esoteric principles of Yoga. 
Sri Criitanya also gave a new impetus to the literature of this period by his 
prema-dharma or cult of love. 

It was the age of epics and Pura^as, and taking inspiration from Sarala Dasa 
and the panca sakhas, several poets created a vast mass of Puranic literature in 
Oriya. Among them Mahadeva Dasa,i® Rtambara Dasa,^i and Kjf^acara^a 

• Of. Mayadbar Mansinlia, op. cit.y p. 99. 

Mahadeva Dasa was the most prolific of the three. His works include the MmhiXQi^a Pura^ 
Vi^tfttkej^ari Puratfci) Padma Pwrdipa as well as Karttika’'makatirnyay Vaiiakfui-TnaMtn^aj Magka^mididtn^af 
A^ddka~mahdtmyay Dvadaii-inakdirrya^ and PfHadn-mdhatmya. 

Pitambara Dasa wrote only one Purapic epic, Pffshhka Purapij but in narrative skill, imagi- 
native wealth, character delineation, originality of thought, and in stylistic elegance it stands out 
as one of the most remarkable productions in the whole Middle Oriya literature. 
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Pattanayakai* were the most popular. Of numerous versions of the epics, the 
most remarkable is Kr§^ia Siinha’s MahabhUrata which is fairly accurate in its 
translation of the original. Vicitra Kamayana of Viiivanatha Khunita and T^kS, 
Ramayam of Mahe^vara Dasa are also popular for their lyrical appeal. 

In the first part of the seventeenth century, the kdvya literature reached its 
zenith. This period of Oriya literature popularly known as the kctoya-yuga, the 
age of ornate poetry, started in open rebellion against the strong and simple 
devotional faith and religious enthusiasm enshrined in the works of the panca 
sakhds. This age is also called an age of convention and style. Happy similes, apt 
metaphors, and verbal jugglery embellish the poems of this age. The influence 
of Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda towards the growth of this ornate poetry in Oriya is 
clearly recognizable. The tendency had already become conspicuous in a few 
earlier works like Rdma-bibha of Aquna Dasa. Some gems of this genre belong to 
the latter part of the sixteenth century. They are: U^dbhildsa by SiSu Sankara 
Dasa, Rahasya-maHjan by Devadurlabha Dasa, Saiisend by Pratapa Raya, and 
Sa^irekhd by Padmanabha Sricandana. Ramacandra Pattanayaka in his Hdrd- 
vali (early seventeenth century) made a bold departure from convention by 
choosing the principal characters from the commonalty. This was a new type 
which may be called novels in verse.^® From the middle of the seventeenth 
century, as already mentioned, poets began to write in an ornate and artificial 
style which was a dominant feature of the new age. The first poem having an 
artificial tinge is perhaps Kalpalatd by Aquna Dasa. It was followed by Prenwlo- 
cand by Vi§9u Dasa, Lildvati by Raghunatha Haricandana, Kdncanalatd by 
Sridhara Dasa; a number of fictional, historical, and devotional poems including 
Kdncl-Kdverl by Puru§ottama Dasa, Caitanya Bhdgavata by ISvara Dasa, Jagan- 
ndtha-caritdmfta by Divakara Dasa, Kaldvatl by PSrtha l^ncandana, Ratna- 
manjari and Raghundtha-vildsa by Dhananjaya Bhanja, Jagamohana-chanda, Rasa- 
kallolat Arta-trdtm-cautiid, and other poems by Dinedkrs^a Dasa,“ Sarvdnga- 
sundart Citrakdd by Lokanatha Vidyadhara, and Prema-pancdmrta by Bhupati 
Paiidita. Rasa-kallola, Dinakf^ija’s magnum opus, is a type of its own, and it stands 
unrivalled in its diction, music, metrical beauty, and aesthetic appeal. Other 
well-known authors of this period are Madhusudana, Sadafiva, Silu l^vara 
Dasa, Vnidavana .Dasa, and Kilhanu Dasa. Vrndavana Dasa’s Rasa-vdridhi 
is an excellent adaptation of Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda. K^anu D§sa’s Rama- 
rasdmrta-sindhu is a beautiful kdvya in 108 cantos of 108 verses each on the Rdtnd- 
yaijn theme. These works show that erotic themes and artistry of presentation 

Kr^i^cara^a PattanSyaka had to his credit two works, Vdmana Purity and Kalki Puraiua^ But 
they were not as popular as the works of the o'ther two writers. 

Of. S. K. Gbatteiji, Languages and Literatures of Modem India^ p, 206. 

Dinakr§i?a Dasa was a follower of the Jfiana-bhakti school of Vai^tiavism. His great scholarship 
and thorough acquaintance with all Sanskrit sciences served as an added advantage to his remark* 
able poetic genius. 
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were developing into a poetic mode that reached its cidmination in the poetry 
of Upendra Bhanja (1670-1720) and was adopted by Sadananda, Abhimanyu, 
and Mandaradhara. Dinakrena, Upendra Bhanja, and Abhimanyu were the 
outstanding poetic geniuses of this period, and Upendra Bhanja was the most 
highly talented of the trio. At a period when poetic themes admitted of little 
variety, he concentrated mostly on the artistry of execution. His literary output 
is a motley world consisting of merits and demerits, the pure and the trivial, 
the fine and the gross, the pointed and the circumlocutory. His vocabulary 
was rich, and he showed so great a skill in its use that he appeared to be a 
poetic wizard without a rival. Lavarjyavati, Vaidehi^a-vilasa, and KoH-brahmat}da- 
sundari are his masterpieces. Of his numerous other works, Rasika-Mraodi, Prema- 
sudhanidhi, Subhadrd-pari^aya, Kdd-kauiuka, Aharmd-rasa-taradga, RasorpaUeaka, 
and Gitdbhidham deserve special mention. The last two books were written 
specially to enlighten young aspirants about poetical and rhetorical devices. 
Vidagd}ui-cintarnai}i is the finest work of Abhimanyu Samantasimhara and a re- 
markable contribution to the realm of Oriya Vaispava poetry of the ornate 
type. Some of the cantos of this Kavya are so pathetic and yet so charming that a 
sensitive reader is sure to be moved to tears on reading them. Unfortunately, 
side by side with the ‘sublime flashes of his (the poet’s) vision of Divine love’, 
his depiction of the popular earthly concept of love between Radha and Kisna 
sometimes brings ‘his golden images’^ down to the level of sensuousness. But 
it must be said to his credit that his delineation of love is unique in Oriya litera- 
ture, the parallel to which is rarely to be seen in any literature. Despite the 
erotic flashes on a superficial reading, one is astounded by the allegorical depth 
and implied mysticism in his poetry. He devoted three chandas (cantos) consist- 
ing of 148 stanzas only to depicting love in its various forms found in the human 
as well as the animal world. Apart firom this, Abhimanyu composed a few 
more kSxyas^ of which Sdakfa^a, Rastwatt, Premakda, and Prema-dntdmatji deserve 
special mention. 

The poetic tradition of Upendra Bhafija, Dinakisijia, and Abhimanyu was 
followed by a number of poets: Bhaktacaraija Dasa {Mambodka-cautUa and 
Mathurd-mangda), Yadumapi Mahapatra {Prabandka-pSr^acandra), Kipasindhu 
Bhikhari Dasa, Cakrapani Pattanayaka, ‘Kavisurya’ Baladeva Ratha, Bana- 
T T^ali^ Gopalakrushna Pattanayak, and others. Their poems are simple and 
graceful; but die stamp of artificiality can be traced there. Kiiora-candrdmnda- 
cmpU of Baladeva Ratha (1789-1845) is a remarkable composition written on 
the theme of the love between Radha eind Krs^a. A musical drama in con- 
struction, it is a string of enchanting lyrics composed in the cautiid pattern, 
each lyric being the utterance of a character. The character of Lalita, mes- 
senger between the divine lovers, powerfully depicted in this work stands out as 
C£ Mayadhar MansiBha, op. cH,, p. 128. 
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unique in the whole range of Oriya literature. The songs of the CampU cover a 
very wide range of musical composition. Held in great respect by experts, they 
offer a real test to the students of music. Taken as a whole, the Campu can be 
looked upon both as a brilliant ‘lyrical drama’ and as an exquisite piece of 
‘musical poetry’. Apart from this small work of thirty-four songs, ‘Kavisurya’ 
has to his credit several hundred songs also almost similar in character to those 
in the CampU. Gopalakrushna (d. 1862) and Banamali are two other great 
Vaisnava song-makers of the late Middle period, the former being as prolific 
as Baladeva. Free from conventionalities, the songs of Gopalakrushna and 
Banamali can be compared with those of the famous Vaisnava poets, Vidyapati 
of Mithila and Candidasa of Bengal. Gopalakrushna is unique in another 
respect. He is the only poet as yet to depict Krsna as a child with all his frolics 
and pranks. 

The metaphysical tradition ushered in by the panca sakhas, particularly by 
Acyutananda Dasa, was continued by a few late medieval poets. The most 
prominent among them are Bhima Bhoi (d. 1895), the blind and unlettered 
Khond poet, and Arakshita Dasa. The former’s bhajanas contained in books like 
Stuti-cintaimiii are still very popular in Orissa. Arakshita Dasa is the author of 
the well-known Mahlmarj.^da-Gita, Both of them advocated the worship of, and 
faith in. Brahman the formless One and preached openly against idolatry. 
Bhima Bhoi was the poet who dreamt of the emancipation of mankind. In one 
of his poems he says : Let condemned be my life to hell, but let mankind be 
saved. 

Another landmark in Oriya literature of the Middle period is Samara- 
taranga of Vrajanatha Badajena (1730-95 ?). It can easily claim a place of 
distinction in Indian literature as a poem of war and heroism. It records in 
heroic style and picturesque manner the historically doubtful victory of the 
forces of Trilocana Mahindra Bahadur, king of phenkanal, over the Marathas 
under Cimanji Bhonsla. A historical ( ?) poem, Samara-taranga offers a thriUing 
study of patriotic sentiment, vivid details of military manoeuvres, and a noble 
account of soldierly conduct. Apart from Samara-taranga, the following two 
of his thirteen books now extant deserve special mention: Caturvinoda, a story- 
cycle in prose, and Ambika-vildsa, a kdvja on the marriage of Siva with Ambika 
or Uma. The authorship of Ambika-vildsa, however, is stiU doubtful. The 
variety in poetic genres of Oriya literature in its Middle period is astonishing. 
To mention a few of purdi}a, kathd, mdhdtrnya, paid, boli,padi, gitd, samhitd, 
jandna, bhajana, vrata, mdnasd, Hrttana, prasanga, citdu, dohd, gdna, tikd, campu, 
patala, avakdla, vildsa, gujjari, ogdla, kavaca, and nirriaya. 

MODERN ORIYA LITERATURE 

Broadly speaking, the Modem period in Oriya literature began with its 
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contact with the West after the British occupation of Orissa in 1803. The 
period witnessed the spread of Western education and culture, gave rise to 
new trends of thought, and widened the literary vision of the writers. Conse- 
quently, both in form and content, there was a complete break from the past, 
the dominant trends being humanism, love of Nature, nationalism, realism, 
etc. 

THE GREAT TRIO AND OTHERS 

Phakirmohan Senapati (1843-1918), Radhanath Ray (1848-1908), and 
Madhusudan Rao (1853-1912) are the great pioneers of Modem Oriya litera- 
ture. The three writers, however, expressed themselves in different ways. 
They took Man, Nature, and God as their motifs respectively. It is said of the 
trio that Phakirmohan represented Satya, Radhanath stood for Sundara, and 
Madhusudan for Siva.^ 

Phakirmohan has works both in prose and verse to his credit, but is better 
known as a prose writer. He created a vigorous style in which the spoken 
language was used freely for the first time in literary composition. He is the 
first great writer of novels^’’ in Oriya and his works include Chamana Athaguntha, 
Maim, Prayaicitta, and Lachamd. These books represented a reaction against 
the older school in ways more than one. The use of the spoken language and 
the selection of the common people as heroes and heroines are the two impor- 
tant novel features noticed in Phakirmohan’s works. He introduced a new 
outlook into novel-writing also by depicting the contemporary social life of 
Orissa. Phakirmohan’s deep insight into human nature is r-eflected in his 
novels. He is also the first writer of modem short stories in Oriya, which have 
now been collected in two volumes under the title Galpa-svalpa, His Atmajivana- 
carita, an autobiography, is a remarkable specimen of the genre. It is as inter- 
esting as any work of fiction. Though primarily known as a prose writer, 
Phakirmohan was a gifted poet too. Besides his verse translations of the 
Rdmdyat^a, the Mahdbhdrata, the Gitd^ the Harivamsa, and the Ckdndogya Upanisad, 
the author has to his credit such original poetical works as Utkcda-hkramca^ 
(1892), Puspamdld, Upakdra, Avasara-vdsare^ and Bauddhdvatdra-karya (1909). 

Radhanath, who came from a Bengali family settled in Orissa, loved 
Nature deeply and interpreted her every passing phase and mood with a passion 
and wealth of imagery, hardly surpassed in any other modern Indian litera- 
ture. He was the first Oriya poet to reveal the beauties of Nature to the common 
eye; the landscape, the hills, rivers, and brooks of Orissa have been made 

^ These are the three aspects of the supreme Spirit as enunciated in the Upanisads, 

The credit of writing the first novel in Oriya goes to Ramasankar Ray, father of modern Oriya 
drama. VivaMm^ his only complete novel, was written about twelve years before Phakirmohan attempt- 
ed his first in Chamam A^hagutplha^ published in book form in 1901, But it is in the ha^ of Phakir- 
mohan that the novel in Oriya literature came to maturity. 
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familiar by his pen. He still remains the greatest landscape painter in Oiiya 
poetry. He clothed Nature with a human personality and depicted her as 
capable of human understanding and sympathy. His long lyrical narrative 
Cilika is a unique specimen of Nature poetry. The lake Ghilka was dearer 
to him than any human beloved could be. She consoled him when he was 
depressed by bitterness, sorrow, and sickness. She unfolded before his eyes 
visions of Orissa’s past glories. Radhanath was a patriot, and infused the 
spirit of love for the country into the hearts of the people. He was the first 
to give in MaMjatra, his magnum opus, an epic in blank verse to Oriya literature. 
It was written on the theme of the final departure of the Pamiavas to the 
Himalayas after the great battle of Kuruksetra. Although incomplete,^* it is 
indeed a landmark in Oriya literature. He also exhibited rare talent as a 
social reformer. His Darabdra is a verse satire on human vanities. His notable - 
verse romances other than Cilika are: Keddra-Gaun, Candrdbhdgd, Kandikehari, 
Yaydti-kehri, Usd, and Pdrvati. They have a sensuous character about them. 

Maharastrian by birth, Madhusudan, a contemporary of Radhanath, 
was a bhdkta-kcm (devotional poet). He was an optimist who saw order and 
peace in the world. A member of the Brahmo Samaj, he was not satisfied 
with worldly attachments and yearned for union with the Spirit Divine. 
Madhusudan made remarkable experiments in verse forms. He composed 
his sonnets after Shakespeare and Milton. Vasanta-gdthd, a sonnet-sequence, 
and Kusumdnjali, a collection of devotional poems, ‘embody some of the lughest 
flights of his imagination in the realms of Truth, World and Time’.^* His 
Hitndcale Udqjia-ttchava is an outstanding Nature poem. Utkala-gdthd containing 
songs and poems on Orissa, forcefully reveals Madhusudan’s patriotic fervour. 
His ^prdt}e Devdoatararju gives an imaginative but impressive picture of a 
Vedic sage. It is said to have been highly eulogized by Rabindranath Tagore. 
He has also to his credit a wonderful translation of Bhavabhuti’s Vttara Rctmor 
carita. He wrote also a number of stories and essays in fijrceful prose. 

Next in importance is Gangadhar Meher (1862-1924), weaver-poet of 
Sambalpur. Due to lack of good education, the range of his world was limited, 
but in his own way he contributed considerably to the realm of modem Oriya 
poetry. He described natural scenery and human passions and sentiments 
with admirable skill and artistry. His poetry is rich in imagery and colour. 
He wrote beautiful odes, sonnets, and lyrics as well as kdoyas on classical models. 
His kdoyas, Tapasvim and Kicaka-vadha, are among the rarest gems in the 
whole range of Oriya literature. His Sita in the former is a unique creation 


^ It is now available only in seven cantos. It was originally planned by the poet to be completed 
in as many as thirty cantos, Radhanath is reported to have finished the twenty-first canto, but he 
had to destroy the other fourteen cantos as they were suspected of containing strong anti-British feelings. 
» a, S. K, Ghattexji, dt., p. 21 L 
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of his poetic genius. It has been rightly observed: ‘An enormoixs quantity 
of poetry has been produced in Oiiya on the portrayal of Sita, the ideal woman. 
But nothing in the whole of Oriya literature can surpass the beauty, charm 
and grandeur of Sita as she comes to life in Meher’s famous kavya, TapasvinV^^ 
Though he borrowed his material from the classics of KaUdasa and Bhavabhuti, 
his original creative touches are too unmistakable to be missed. His other 
poetical works include Pra^a-vallart, Indumati, Uikala-lak^, Kamtd-kallola, 
Arglya-thali, BharaU-bhdvana, Padmini, and Krsaka-san^ta. 

Nandakishore Bala, familiarly known as & pallt-kaoi (poet of the village), 
has immortalized rural Orissa in his Palli-citra and Mrjhanrfl. His poems 
exhale the smell of the soil and radiate the quiet and unsophisticated aroma 
of the countryside. His novel Kanakalata is also surcharged with the flavour 
and romance of rural Orissa. He also made his name as a writer of children’s 
poems Sind his Mdnd Bdyd Gita is an excellent specimen of this particular branch 
of literature. Ghintamani Mohanty followed the style of Radhanath in his 
poetic art. Humoxu: was one of his fortes. He was a laborious poet and wrote 
profusely. His Vikramdditya is a heroic kdvya in blank verse and his Viha-dtra 
is a collection of poems written in a satirical vein. 

SATVAVADI yuga 

The period that followed is commonly called the Satyavaifl Yuga. It covers 
a brief range of eleven years (1909-20) and has its origin in a kind of idealistic 
cultmal activity which centred round the Satyavadi school founded by Pandit 
Gdpabandhu Das. The other pioneers of this movement were eminent scholars 
like Kripasindhu Mishra, Godavarish Mishra, Harihara Das, and Nilakantha 
Das, who sought to reform society and rebuild the nation. Nationalism found 
an efiective expression in their poems, essays, and plays. Nilakantha Das 
and Godavarish Mishra won Sahitya Akademi Awards for their outstanding 
autobiographies. Gopabandhu, who was a staunch patriot, launched his 
campaign of revitalizing the nation through education and literature. His 
two popular poems written in the Hazaribag jml (1924-26), Bandira Atmakathd 
and Dharmapada, clearly bring out the man and the literary genius. Mdyddevi, 
Ko^ake, and Khdravela are the three chief historical kdvyas of Nilakantha, of 
which the second is his magnum opus. He excelled also in adaptations. In Ddsa 
kfdyaka and Pra^(^ni he reproduced so to say Teimyson’s Enoch Arden and 
The Princess respectively. Nilakantha was a vigorous stylist in prose too. His 
Asya-fioam is a collection of essays interpreting in a scintillating style the 
Br^nnqtic ideal of life and society. His Odiyd SdMtyctra KramapcavQMia is a 
critical study of the history of Oriya literature. Kripasindhu based his works on 
history, weaving facts into the delicate fabric of language. His three out- 

>• Of. Mayadhar Mansinha, op. tU., p. 200. 
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Standing works in prose are Kondrdka, Bdtabdti, and Utkala-itihdsa. Though 
essentially historical in character, they are enlivened by a marked literary 
grace and charm. Godavarish composed a number of historical ballads, poems, 
and patriotic plays, which have a definite stamp of originality and which 
created a sensation when published. These authors contributed in their own 
ways to the awakening of a national spirit among the people. Though national- 
ism and reformation were the dominant trends of this age, the delineation 
* of love and beauty and the expression of personal emotions also formed fea- 
tures of Oriya poetry of this period. Of contemporary writers, Madanmohan 
Pattanayak, Padmacharan Pattanayak, Lakshmikanta Mahapatra, Satchida- 
nanda Das, and Brajamohan Panda have shown excellence in poetry preserving 
the typical spirit of the movement. 

SABUJA YUGA 

The Satyavadi Yuga was succeeded by the Sabuja Yuga or ‘the era of 
the greens’ (the word ‘green’ stands for youth) which prevailed between the 
years 1921 and 1935. It was a reflex of the Sabuja Patra (Green Leaf) literary 
coterie of Calcutta, with its journal, Yugavind. The leader of the Sabty'a Patra 
movement was Pramatha Ghaudhuri (1868-1948), an eminent writer of Bengal, 
whose powerful journal Sabuja Patra (1914) played a very vital role in the 
literary history of Bengal. What characterized this age was the dominant 
influence of the contemporaneous Bengali literary ways and thoughts. Rabindra- 
nath Tagore’s ideas formed a basis for imitation, a craze which overwhelmed 
the Oriya writers of this period. Poets of this group evinced a fireshnesS in 
their form, language, technique, symbolism, and imagery as well as in their 
spirit of revolt and youthful exuberance. The distinguished writers of this 
age are Annadasankar Ray, KalindichVran Panigrahi, Baikunthanath Patta- 
nayak, Harihara Mahapatra, Harishchandra Badal, and Sarat Chandra 
Mukheqee. Annadasankar’s poem Kamald-vildsira Viddya and Baikunthanath’s 
sonnet-sequence Mrttikd-dariana bring out what is best in both the poets. 

PEOPLE’S POETS AND OTHERS 

Side by side^with the Sabuja group, there arose a class of writers who called 
themselves ‘people’s poets’. They chiefly echoed the ideas of Freud, Karl Marx, 
Lenin, and Walt Whitman. Chief among them are Bhagavaticharan Panigrahi, 
Satchidananda Routray, Ananta Pattanayak, and Manomohan Mishra. 
The most prominent among them are, however, Satchidananda Routray and 
Ananta Pattanayak. Satchidananda Routray is claimed as the great innovator 
of the ultramodern note in the present-day Oriya poetry. His revolutionary 
and experimental poems have established his fame. The most important works 
of Routray are Pdrpdulipi (1947) and Kavitd (1962), both being collections of 
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poems. He is a source of inspiration to many modern progressive Oiiya writers. 
Ananta Pattanayak tried to bring about a sodal revival through his poems 
and his themes savour of a deep sympathy for the afflicted soul. He is an 
experimentalist so far as techniques are concerned. 

Among other eminent contemporary writers of the period, the best known 
are Mayadhar Mansinha, Radhamohan Garnayak, and Godavarish Maha- 
patra. Mansinha’s remarkable talent found expression in numerous forms of 
literary activity, such as lyrics, epics, drama, travelogue, fiction, and literary 
criticism. He has also compiled an encyclopaedia. Most of the lyrics of Radha- 
mohan Garnayak are based on historical legends and traditions of national 
culture. .His poems savour of a fine lyrical grace. Godavarish Mahapatra, 
editor of Niankhunta, was a devastating satirist who ruthlessly exposed the 
corruptions and hypocrisies in every level of society, politics, and administra- 
tion. He was also a first-rate short story writer in Oriya. He was posthumously 
honoured with the Sahitya Akademi Award for his book Kantd 0 Phula. There 
are others like Kunjabehari Das, Baikunthanath Das, Krushnachandra 
Tripathi, Bidyutprabha Devi, and Pranakiushna Samal, who also deserve 
special mention. 

DRAMA 

From Ramasankar Ray (1860-1920), father of modern Oriya drama, up 
to the young prolific playwrights of the present day, dramatic literature in 
Oriya has flourished side by side with other branches of literature. The first 
modem Oriya drama was, however, Babaji written by Jagamohan Lai in 
1877. But it was not a stage success. Radhamohan R^endra Deb (king of 
Chikiti), Gopinath Nanda Sarma, and Harihara Mishra carried on the classical 
Sanskrit tradition. Ramasankar wrote nearly thirty plays of different types: 
historical, mythological, social, and farcical. Kand-Kaveri (1880), his first 
drama and also his magnum opus, had a tremendous significance in the evolution 
of modem Oriya drama. In his dramas Ramasankar used blank verse and 
prose with admirable skill. Aswini Kumar Ghosh wrote Korparaka, KalapShd^a, 
Hindu-nrama^, and thirty other plays. Kalicharan Pattanayak wrote more than 
twenty plays including AbMyana, Cakri, and Phatd Bhuin. Both Aswini Kumar 
and Kalicharan were talented playwrights who set an ideal for future writers. 
Two outstanding plays of the first quarter of the twentieth century are Puru- 
§oUama Deva and Mvkunda Deva of Godavarish Mishra of the Satyavadi group. 
They are specially distinguished for their high poetic quality and strong 
patriotic fervour. Govinda Surdeo, another contemporary dramatist, showed 
a flair for historical and Purardc episodes in his quaint style. The dramas of 
Kamapala Mishra (SUd-vivdha), Kalindicharan Panigrahi (PriyadarJi), 
Baikuntha Pattanayak {Mukiipatke), and Bhikaricharan Pattanayak {Kataka- 
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vijqj/a) also deserve mention. Of the succeeding dramatists, the following are 
the most distinguished: Bhanjakishore Pattanayak, Ramachandra Mahapatra, 
Ramachandra Mishra, Gopal Chhotaray, Kamalalochan Mohanty, Jadunath 
Das Mahapatra, Raghunath Mishra, Satyanarayan Panda, Kartik Kumar 
Ghosh, Narasingha Mahapatra, Ramaranjan Mohanty, and Debendra Singha, 
They have written in the tradition ofKah'charan Pattanayak. Vaishnab Pani, 
Balakrushna Mohanty, and Gopal Das were among the pioneers of opera in 
Orissa. 


OTHER FORMS OF LITERATURE 

Gopinath Nanda Sarma, Mrityunjay Rath, Nilamani Vidyaratna, Syama- 
sundar Rajguru, and Tarinicharan Rath were all great essayists. They may be 
said to have laid the foundation of literary criticism in Oriya by writing a 
number of articles on the contribution of the poets belonging to the ancient 
and medieval periods. Gopinath Nanda Sarma showed his talent also as a 
great philologist and lexicographer. Odiya Bhdsdtattoa (1927) and Sabda- 
tattoahodha (1916) are instances in this regard. Mrityimjay Rath became the 
source of inspiration for the members of the Prachi Samiti, the pivot of which 
was Artaballabh Mohanty. The Samiti edited a number of old works focus- 
sing their subject-matter, style, and inherent beauty. Among the early modem 
writers who contributed to the growth of the essay and criticism, mention 
should be made of Biswanath Kar, Bipinbehari Ray, Kulamani Das, Gauri- 
sankar Ray, Girijasankar Ray, NUakantha Das, Basudeb Mahapatra, 
Kapileswar Das, Brajabehari Mohanty, Sashibhusan Ray, Ratnakar Pati, and 
Suryanarayan Das. Gopalchandra Praharaj (1874-1950) was a distinguished 
prose writer and a great satirist. He was the author of the biggest Oriya 
dictionary Purmcandra Od,iyd Bhasakosa (1931) in seven bulky volumes. A 
quadrilingual one (Oriya, Bengali, Hindi, and English), this dictionary has 
filled a long-felt want. 

POST-INDEPENDENGE ERA 

The achievements of the writers of the post-Independence period give 
promise of their bright future. The poets have made experiments with new 
techniques. Their poems contain new ideas, spiritual and otherwise. Inter- 
nation^sm and modern social, cultural, and political concepts are found to 
have bcCT reflected in their writings. Jnanendra Varma, Guruprasad Mohanty, 
Bhanuji Rao, Binode Nayak, Jagannathprasad Das, Ghintamani Behera, 
Jadunath Das Mahapatra, Binode Routray, Durgacharan Patida, Durga- 
madhav Mishra, Brajanath Rath, Praharaj Satyanarayan Nanda, Benudhar 
Rout, Ramakanta Rath, Sitakanta Mahapatra, Umasankar Panda, Kailas 
Lenka, Rajendra Panda, Saubhagya Mishra, Nrisingha Kumar Rath, 
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Bibeksinanda Jena, Surendra Mohanty, and Rabi Singh deserve mention as 
important poets of the period. Three of them, Binode Nayak, Guruprasad 
Mohanty, and Sitakanta Mahapatra have been honoured with the Sahitya 
Akademi Awards for their books Samrpa, Samudra-snam, and Sabdara Akasa 
respectively. Ramakanta Rath’s poetry is distinguished by powerful themes 
and rich imagery. Some of the old veterans who distingtushed themselves 
before Independence have continued to appear in this period also. The most 
remarkable of them are Satchidananda Routray, Ananta Pattanayak, 
Mayadhar Mansinha, Radhamohan Gamayak, and Baikimthanath Pattanayak. 
Radhamohan Gamayak and Baikunthanath Pattanayak have won the Sahitya 
Akademi Awards for their books UUardyarpa, and Surya 0 Andhakdra respectively. 

The new reflections and researches in the spheres of politics, psychology, 
philosophy, history, science, and arts have considerably influenced the domains 
of the Oriya novel, short story, and play. There was hardly any remarkable 
novel in Oriya written after Phakirmohan excepting the two works of the 
Sabuja group, Vasanti (1927) and Mdtira Manisa (1931). The former was a 
collective venture and the latter was written by Kalindicharan Panigrahi. 
But Oriya literature has found a flow of talent in this field during the post- 
Independence period. The new novelists who have won popularity are 
Kanhucharan Mohanty {Ka, Sasti), Gopinath Mohanty [Parajd, Amftara 
SmtanOt Mc^ Matala), Nityananda Mahapatra {Hidamdti, Bhangahdda), 
Ghandrashekhar Rath {Tantrarudhd), Vaishnabcharan Das {Mane Mane), 
Rajkishore Pattanayak {Calabata), Kamalakanta Das [Bau), Upendra Kumar 
Das {Malajahna), Harekrushna Mahatab {Pratibha), Basanta Kumari Patta- 
nayak {Amadabata), Surendranath Mohanty {Mlaiaila), Bibhuti Pattanayak 
{JfcyikSra Jfibna SrSva^i), Mahapatra Nilamani Sahu {TSmasi Radhd), Santanu 
Kumar Acharya {J^ara-kitmara), and Govinda Das {Amasasyara Candra). Both 
the Mohanty brothers, Gopinath and Kanhucharan, and Surendranath 
Mohanty won the Sahitya Akademi Awards.®^ Of the novelists in Oriya 
Gopinath Mohanty and a few others have shown traces of existentialism and 
‘stream of consciousness’ in their works. Right firom Phakirmohan Senapati, 
the novelists in Oriya have portrayed the contemporary society of Orissa. 
Phakirmohan in his 'novels has shown how the irmocent are oppressed; in the 
writings of Kalindicharan Panigrahi the oppressed are not inclined to accept 
the injustice done to them, and in the works of Gopinath Mohanty, they 
rebel against the oppressor. Notable among the modem short story writers 
are Nityananda Mahapatra, Godavarish Mahapatra, Anantaprasad Panda, 

Gopinath Mohanty was honoured with the Award for his novel Axinttara Santana (based on the 
tribal life of Orissa) in 1955. Kanhucharan received the Award for his JTa in 1957 and Surendra 
Mohanty* for his MaiaUa in 1969* Gopinath Mohanty was further honoured with the Jnanpith 
Award his novel Mafi Mafafa in 1975, 
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Surendranath Mohanty, Rajkishore Ray, Rajkishore Pattanayak,Brahmananda 
Panda, Bibhuti Bhusan Tripathi, Mahapatra Nilamani Sahu, Manoj Das, 
Ramachandra Mishra, KLrushnaprasad Mishra, Kishoricharan Das, Baikuntha 
Das, Harihara Das, Bamacharan Mitra, and Akhilmohan Pattanayak. In their 
treatment, action, theme, and setting Oriya short stories have transcended 
the limits of regional colour and achieved universal appeal. Among these short 
story writers, Manoj Das has won the Sahitya Akademi Award for his book 
Kathd 0 Kdhdnl. Pranabandhu Kar, Manoranjan Das,®^ Biswajit Das, Ratnakar 
Chaini, Bijay Mishra, and Byomkesh Tripathi have evinced remarkable ori- 
ginality and boldness in the sphere of modem Oriya drama and the one-act 
play during the period. 

Considerable progress has also been noticed in literary criticism. Among 
the literary critics who occupy a distinctive position are Nilakantha Das, 
Binayak Mishra, Artaballabh Mohanty, Sudhakar Pattanayak, Mayadhar 
Mansinha, Ghittaranjan Das, Harekrushna Mahatab, Paramananda Acharya, 
Surendra Mohanty, Natabar Samanta Ray, Chintamani Behera, Sarbeswar 
Das, Kimjabehari Das, Chintamani Das, Kanhucharan Mishra, Gourikumar 
Brahma, Banshidhar Mohanty, Gopal Chandra Mishra, Janakiballabh 
Mohanty, Pathani Pattanayak, G. G. Udgata, Krishnacharan Behera, Murari 
Jena, Nityananda Satapathy, Gangadhar Bal, K. C. Sahu, Narendra Mishra, 
Debendra Mohanty, Nilamani Mishra, Brindaban Acharya, Dasarathi Das, 
Srinibas Mishra, Bibhudatta Mishra, Asit Kabi, Dolagovinda Shastri, Khetra- 
basi Nayak, and B. M. Padhi. Krushna Chandra Panigrahi, Sudarsan Acharya, 
Kedarnath Mahapatra, and Satyanarayan Rajguru have immensely contri- 
buted to the critical study of the history and culture of Orissa. The post- 
Independence Oriya essay had a very interesting development reminding 
readers of G. K. Chesterton, Robert Lynd, and others. Writers like Govinda 
Tripathi {Bapid), Gopal Praharaj {Bhdgavata Tungire Sanded and Nanddka 
Bastdni), Chandrasekhar Rath {Mam-arar^yd), Nityananda Mahapatra {Patra 
0 PraMmd), Ramachandra Mishra {Heresa), Ghittaranjan Das {Taranga 0 
Tadit), Ghaudhuiy Hemakanta Mishra {Nisiddha Pmtaka), and Chintamani 
Mishra (Devadevdnka Dugati) have created a new style, combining the hu- 
morous with the serious. 

As a testimony to the wide varieties of experience, Oriya writers can boast 
of first rate travelogues like Dairira Kyadathia by Jalandhar Dev, Paicitna- 
patUka by Mayadhar Mansinha, Vipuld Ca Prtfm by Sriharsa Mishra, De/a- 
videJe by Govinda Das, and Lankd-ydtn by Kunjabehari Das. In addition to 
these, Radhanath Rath, S. Supakar, Golokbehari Dhal, Sriramachandra Das, 
and others have written excellent travelogues. In the sphere of journalism 

^ Manoranjan Das was a recipient of the Sahitya Akademi Award for his drama Ara^ya-^kasah 
in 1972, 
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toOj Oriya writers have made positive contributions. Among creative journalists, 
mention may be made of Balakrushna Kar, Radhanath Rath, and Harekrushna 
Mahatab, Their editorials have contributed much towards the growth and 
development of the Oriya language and literature. The autobiographies of 
Harekrushna Mahatab and Kunjabehari Das are remarkable specimens of 
the genre. 

Of the women writers in Oriya, the following are of distinctive merit: 
Kuntala Kumari Sabat, Sarala Devi, Basanta Kumari Pattanayak, Sitadevi 
Khandanga, Nandini Satapathy, Binapani Mohanty, Kuntala Acharya, 
Bidyutprabha Devi, Pratibha Satapathy, Supritidevi Gantayat, Rajeswaiidia 
Behera, Hemalata Mansinha, Manorama Mahapatra, Kalpanakumaii Devi, 
Debahuti Das, 'Nari Kavi’ Appana, Haripriya Devi, Nirmala Devi, Labanya 
Nayak, Brahmotri Mohanty, Snehalata Mahapatra, and Priyambada Mishra. 

Some of the outstanding names in the field of scientific and technical litera- 
ture are: Gokulananda Mahapatra, B. Samanta Ray, Kulamani Samal, 
Debakanta Mishra, Radhanath Rath, Gopalchandra Pattanayak, and Jaya- 
krushna Mohanty. Gokulananda Mahapatra among these writers has made 
distinct contributions to the field. His popular science fictions like Prthm 
Bdhdre Manisa have brought him to the limelight. Books on politics, sociology, 
medicine, psychology, logic, economics, and various other technical subjects 
are being written in Oriya. Baidyanath Mishra and a few others have already 
earned reputation for their writings on parliamentary democracy and socio- 
political topics. Kunjabehari Tripathi, Golokbehari Dhal, and Dhaneswar 
Mahapatra have contributed to the critical studies in Oriya language and 
script. In the sphere of translation also, Oriya literature is sufficiently advanced. 
As a whole, as it stands today, Oriya literature is quite rich and its canvas 
considerably broad. 
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PUNJABI 

LANGUAGE : ITS ORIGIN AND GROWTH 

P UNJABI, as the name suggests, is the language of the Punjab, the land 
of the five rivers. Though the political boundaries of the Punjab have 
changed firom time to time, the linguistic boundaries have remained intact 
since the origin of the modem vernacular. Punjabi is one of the Indo-Aryan 
languages. It evolved out of the Apabhram^a of the region. It has been said 
that firom Sanskrit originated Prakrit, whence the Apabhraih^a language.^ 
Therefore, the characteristics of Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Apabhrami§a can be 
traced in the Punjabi language. According to Dr G. A. Grierson, Punjabi is not 
the language of the entire land of the five rivers.* He is of the view that the 
vernacular of the whole of eastern Punjab is Punjabi.® He considers the language 
of the western Punjab or Lahnda(or Lahndi) as a separate language. Therefore, 
for him the word ‘Punjabi’ connotes only Eastern Punjabi. But he has not been 
able to draw a hard and fast boundary line between the two. Dr P. D. Gune 
follows Dr Grierson and confirms that Pimjabi is the language spoken in the 
modem Punjab, excepting the westernmost part along the banks of the Indus, 
which is the place of Lahndi. He further says that the classification of Lahndi 
under the name of Multani as one of the dialects of Punjabi by Hoemle and 
others is not correct because it has proved to be an independent dialect, allied 
more with Sindhi than with Punjabi.^ Dr Grierson has classified the modern 
Indian languages into two groups, the outer and the inner. According to him, 
Punjabi belongs to the inner circle and Lahndi to the outer. This classification, 
however, has not been accepted by Dr S. K. Chatterji.® Dr Grierson has men- 
tioned Majhi, Doabi, Powadhi, Rathi, Malwai, Bbattiani, and Dogri as the 
dialects of Punjabi.® The areas of Majhi and Lahndi zxt contiguous to each 
other, and Principal Teja Singh, who made a comparative study of Majhi 
and Lahndi in his book Sahit Darian, has come to the conclusion that they 
are closely related to each other, just as Majhi and Malwai. He has asserted 

^Vide R. Pischel, Comparaim Grammar of the Prakrit Languages (Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1957. 
Translation from German by Subhadra Jha), p. 1. 

Wide his The Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. IX, Pt. I, p. 608. 

Hhid,, p. 607. 

*Clf. P. D. Gune, An IntroducHon to Comparative Philology (Oriental Book House, Poona, 1^58), pp. 
282-83. 

Wide his The Origin and Development of Bengali Language, Vol. I, pp. 32-33. 

®G. A. Grierson, op. cit., p. 611. 
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that the language of the land of the five rivers is Punjabi, which includes the 
areas of Malwa, Doaba, Bar, Pothohar, Dhanni, and Multan (or Lahnda), 
According to him, Lahndi is part and parcel of Punjabi.'^ Later Punjabi scholars 
have accepted the view of Principal Teja Singh that Lahndi is a dialect of 
Punjabi. It has been generally accepted that it was a popular literary medium 
prior to the production of literatiure in Eastern Punjabi. 

The Vedic language has been called the oldest Punjabi,® because it is nearer 
to Punjabi than Hindi. Classical Sanskrit evolved from the Vedic is the main 
source of Punjabi vocabulary and Sauraseni Prakrit is nearest to Classical 
Sanskrit. Dr S. K. Chatteiji has remarked that Sauraseni Apabhram^a (which 
originated firom Sauraseni Prakrit) was not merely the spoken language of the 
area round about Mathura, it was a sort of lingua franca for the whole of north, 
north-western, and north-eastern India.® It was actually this Apabhraih^a that 
gave birth to Punjabi and was also the mother of the saints’ language, known 
as sant-bhdsa or sadhukadi-hhasa^’^ The land of Lahndi is the place of settlement 
of the ancient Kekayas.^^ This has led some scholars, especially Dr Prem 
Prakash Singh, to affirm that there is a possibility that not only Lahndi, but also 
Eastern Punjabi evolved from Kaike’ju ApabhrarhSa.^® But Dr Gune says that 
Lahndi is the outcome of Pai^aci.^® According to Dr Mohan Singh, Paiiaci 
Bhakha, BhQt Bhakha, Avahat, and Jatki are the other names of Pimjabi.“ 

In both poetical and prose works of Punjabi literature, the standard literary 
medium is the dialect known as Majhi, though the influence of various other 
dialects is found here and there. With the Muslim penetration into the Punjab, 
there was a great Perso-Arabic influence on the Punjabi language. The Medieval 
period in Indian history extends from the eighth to the eighteenth century. 
Dur ing the first five hundred years, Islam penetrated into India from the 
South, Sind, and the North-West and during the next five hundred years, it held 
its sway over the whole of India as a ruling force. The Muslims invaded India 
in about a.d. 1000 and about the same time Punjabi had gradually evolved out 
of the Apabhraih^a of the area, which might have been one of the three Paisacis 
as mentioned by Marka^deya, namely, Kaikeyi, Sauraseni, and Pancala.“ 

The oldest writings in Punjabi, e.g. janam-sakhis and the compositions 
of the Adi GranAa, were written in the Gurumukhi script. The Muslims, however, 

’Teja Singh, Sahit Darkn (Prakash Pustakala, Patiala, 1951), pp. 20-22. 

»nnd^ p. 23. 

•Suniti Kumar Giattegi, o^. tM., p. 113. 

“Cf. S. S. Kohli, A Critical Study of the Adi Granth (Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1976), p. 48. 

“Cf. P. D. Gune, op. eit., p. 288. 

“FYtfe his P&ijabi Salt da P/dcas te Vikai (Lahore Bookshop, Ludhiana, 1955), p. 255. 

“P. D. Gune, op. eit., p. 288. 

“Mohan Singh, Jatindar Sahit Sarosar (Prem Sahit Niketan, Delhi, 1950), p. 83. 

«Cf. R. Pischel, op. eit., p. 2. 
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Used the Persian script for their writings in Punjabi, but phonetically, it could 
not reproduce the actual Punjabi sounds as it lacked necessary sound signs 
(letters). Gurumukbi has remained the vehicle in the Punjab for its language. 
The composition of Guru Nanak named establishes that this script was being 
used in the Punjab much earlier. It came to be known as Gurumukhi (which 
literally means ‘from the mouth of the Guru’) after its adoption for the writings 
of the Sikh Gurus. It is a simple, flawless, and most appropriate medium of 
Punjabi expression. According to the researches of S. G. B. Singh,'® it is an 
ofishoot of the Brahmi script and its letters are much older than those of the 
Devanagari script. 


LITERATURE 

pre-nAnak period 

In the pre-Nanak period, Nathas and Yo^s were very active in the Punjab. 
Their compositions are found in two languages — the Apabhraihsa and the 
language of the common people. Gradually, the language of the common people 
replaced the ApabhramSa and manifested itself as sant-bhasa {sadhuka^i). This 
language contained words not only from Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Apabhraihsa, 
but also from Persian and Arabic, because by that time Islam had established 
itself in India and even the Muslims could be initiated into the fold of Yogic 
cults. This new language became popular with the popularity of the saints 
who moved from place to place in order to preach their creed and meet their 
followers scattered over die various parts of the coimtry. The peculiar charac- 
teristics of this language were: the religious diction derived from Sanskrit and 
Prakrit works, the affixes and case-terminations of the language of the area in 
which the saints lived, the analytical character, the mixed vocabulary and the 
inflections because of the travels of the saints from one area to the other, and 
finally the influence of Persian and Arabic.^^ In the pre-Nanak period, Nama- 
deva and Kabir visited the Punjab for some time; therefore, we find a tinge of 
Punjabi in their hymns written in sant-bhasd. 

The only poet of note in the Pimjab of the pre-Nanak period is Baba Farid- 
uddin Shakarganj (1173-1266), a Sufi saint. He was a mystic of a very high 
order. Because of the purity and sincerity of his mystic fervour, his poetry was 
iucluded in the Jdi Grantkd'-K He is famous for his exuberance of love for God. 
His mysticism may be called Quranic mysticism. The Jdi Grantha contains four 
hymns and 1 12 f/ote of Baba Farid. His poetry is rich in imagery. He conveyed 

“His Gtarrwkhi Lippi da Janam td^VikdS (Punjab University, Chandigarh, 1972), pp. 60 and 77. 

”S. S. Kohli, op. eit, p. 49. 

^®The Adi Grantha^ sacred scripture of the Sikhs, is a collection (made in 1604 by Guru Arjuna, 
fifth Guru of the Sikhs) of devotional and mystic poems by the Sikh Gurus and by some others who 
preceded them and were celebrated as bfutkUts or lovers of God.*— Editor, 
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his thoughts through various metaphors and symbols. The seeker is for him a 
lady in search of her lord, God. A man of God has been likened to a swan and 
a worshipper of mammon to a crane. The spiritual teacher is like a boatman 
who takes us to the other bank of the river of samara. The body is like a fort 
which is captured by the angel of death, who extinguishes the two earthen 
lamps or eyes. The grave is the ‘real home’. The verses of Baba Farid are com- 
posed in Lahndi. The maturity of the verses of Baba Farid makes us realize 
the richness of the literature preceding him. Unfortunately, because of the 
geographical situation of the Punjab, most of the literature preceding and 
succeeding Baba Farid has been lost. We do not find any composition worthy 
of note for about three centuries after him. In the Adi Grantha, besides the verses 
of Baba Farid, we find some references to vars written in this period. A var is a 
typical Punjabi poem which celebrates the exploits of heroes fighting in the 
battlefield. 

A specimen of Punjabi prose of the pre-Nanak period has come to light. 
It is entitled Ekddast Mahatam. The famous epigraphist, Dr B. C. Chhabra, has 
deciphered the script of the manuscript as Deva^esa, a stage of development 
between Sarada and Gurumukhi.^® According to Jagannath Aggarwal, the 
language of the manuscript is undoubtedly Pimjabi and. the script used is full- 
fledged Sarada. He ascribes the manuscript to the thirteenth/fourteendi century 
and considers it to be the earliest known specimen of the Punjabi language 
preserved in writing.^® 

NANAK AGE : GOLDEN PERIOD OF PUNJABI LITERATURE 

The golden period of Punjabi literature begins with Guru Nanak (1469- 
1538) and ends with the passing away of the tenth and the last Sikh Guru, Guru 
Govinda Singh (1666-1708). In this period, the folk traditions of the pre-Nanak 
age were preserved. The religious fervour of the bhakti movement manifested 
itself in the traditional metres. The vars were composed by the Sikh Gurus 
singing the glories of the Almighty, the religious preceptor, and the ideal person 
(Gurumukh). Besides these religious types of vdr, we have a model car of Guru 
Govinda Singh entitled Car^dl-di-odr depicting the battles of Goddess Durga 
with the demons. 

The poetry of Guru Nanak is marked by lyrical exuberance, richness of 
imagery, and pointedness of thought. It is chiefly Upanisadic in theme. His 
masterpiece Ja/ji is considered an epitome of the Adi Grantha. His philosophical 
thoughts never overshadow his poetic genius. There are references to all the 
creeds and sects of his time in Nanak’s lyrics. He wrote in different styles, and 

“Cf. Tarlochan Singh Bedi, Panjabi Vartak da Alocanatmak Adfyayan (Anaafiit Kaur, New Delhi), 
p. 21. 

•^md., p. 22. 
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his poems show his knowledge of most of the vernaculars of North India. The 
Gurus who succeeded him elucidated his doctrines in their lyrics. Most of the 
poems of Nanak are not in pure Punjabi but in Old Hindui, Braja-bhasa, and 
the speech of Delhi, occasionally mixed with Punjabi. Guru Arjuna (1565- 
1605), the fifth Guru, compiled and edited the Adi Grantha about the year 1604 
and thereby preserved the poetry of the Sikh Gurus and the medieval saints for 
posterity. The Adi Grantha is a treasiuy of Old Hindui dialects. 

The poets of the Adi Grantha, who wrote either in Eastern Punjabi or in 
Western Punjabi besides the saints’ language, are: Baba Farid, Guru Nanak, 
Guru Ahgada, Guru Amara Dasa, Guru Rama Dasa, Guru Arjuna, Satta, 
Balvand, and Sundara. Baba Farid, Satta, and Balvand are essentially poets 
of Western Punjabi, but Guru Nanak and Guru Arjuna have also written some 
hymns in that dialect. The verse of Guru Arjuna is marked for its haunting 
melody and verbal beauty. His most popular composition is Sukhamani. He 
also wrote a few ilokas in Sindhi. 

The Muslims had established themselves in the Punjab in the pre-Nanak 
period. The influence of Persian and Arabic on Punjabi had begun at that time. 
The literature of the Nanak age was indebted to the traditions of Persian litera- 
ture, Janam-sakhis (in prose), sukhans (in prose), qissas (in verse), and namas 
(in verse), which were written in the Nanak period and the succeeding periods, 
had their models in Persian literature. Since Persian was the court language, 
its influence on Indian literature was inevitable. Not only were Persian words 
absorbed into Punjabi, the poets also drew several similes and metaphors 
firom Persian. 

In the Nanak age there were three distinct movements in Punjabi poetry. 
Mention of the religious poetry of the Sikh Gums has already been made. 
There were, besides, Gurudasa {c. 1551-1629) and other Sikh poets like Jalhan 
and Suthra. Gurudasa composed forty vars as a sort of ‘pendant’ to the Adi 
Grantha. Written in a simple style, they are aU didactic poems conveying teach- 
ings of moral import through fables and stories. The Sufi poets like Shah 
Hussain, Sultan Bahu, and Ali Haidar represented the second movement. 
Their kajis and siharfis have a significant place in the realm of Indian mystic 
poetry. As opposed to the sayings of Baba Farid, they present a note of revolt. 
The third movement was with regard to qissa poetry. Damodara, a contempo- 
rary of Emperor Akbar (1556-1605), was the first in this line. He composed the 
first Punjabi qissa dealing with the story of Hir and Ranjha.** Pilu (late seven- 
teenth century), Hafiz Barkhurdar (probably a disciple of Pilu), Muqbil 

^^Kajis are short lyrical and generally mystical poems and siharfis are poems based on the (thirty) 
letters of Persian alphabet. — ^Editor. 

®®The love story of Hir and Ranjha has been treated in long narrative poems by a number of 
Punjabi poets. — ^Editor. 
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{c, 1696 or, according to some, c, 1750), and Ahmad Gujjar followed Damodara. 
They wrote love romances which are full of exquisite descriptions of various 
moods of the human mind and contain specimens of remarkable poetry. Both 
Pilu and Hafiz Barkhurdar took their theme from the popular tragic story of 
love of Mirza and Sahiban. 

The prose of the Nanak period is mostly religious and revolves round the 
personality of Guru Nanak. Janam-sakhis^ sakhis, goshts^ paramdrathas^ parchis^ 
uthdnkds^ etc. are various forms of this prose, which contain biography, anecdote, 
dialogue, commentary, and exposition steeped in the philosophy and religion 
of Guru Nanak. In these works there is a comparative study of the thoughts of 
Guru Nanak and the religious systems of the areas visited by him. There are 
five important versions of tht janam-sakki, namely, Janam-sakhi by Bala (sixteenth 
century), Purdtana Janam-sakhi^ Sambhmdtha Vdli Janam-patri^ Janam-sakhi 
Meharban, and Jndna-ratndvali or Janam-sakhi by Mani Singh (d. 1737). The 
last was written after the passing away of Guru Govinda Singh. 

EIGHTEENTH^CENTURY 

The period which is known as the later Mogul period in Indian history was 
one of great storm and stress in the Punjab. The Sikhs under the leadership 
of Banda Singh Bahadur uprooted Mogul imperialism from the land of the 
five rivers. Though hundreds of Sikhs and Banda himself were captured and 
brutally murdered, the power and prestige of the Sikhs began to grow. The 
principal Sikh chiefs established their sway in different parts of the Punjab. 
The various confederacies (or misals) ultimately consolidated their power under 
the leadership of Ranjit Singh (1780-1839) by the end of the eighteenth century. 
The small military monarchies disappeared and a Sikh kingdom was establish- 
ed. Two luminaries of Punjabi literature belong to this period. We have the 
culmination of Sufi poetry in Bulhe Shah and the climax of qissa poetry in Waris 
Shah. The kajis of Bulhe Shah and the qissa treating the Hir-Ranjha story by 
Waris Shah®® have become classics in Punjabi literature. The Udasi and 
Nirmala saints contributed a great deal towards the development of Punjabi 
prose which more or less followed the literary tradition of the Nanak period. 
The Minas and Sevapanthis have also not lagged behind in their contribution, 
especially to Punjabi prose. A remarkable work of this period is Paras Bhdg. 
It is a translation by Addan Shah of Kimiyae^Sadat of the great Muslim scholar. 
Imam Ghazali. 

a^This qissa by Waris Shah, which was composed in 1766, is the most extensive and at the same 
time most popular poem in Punjabi on the Hir-Ranjha story. Judging from the extent as well as the 
popularity of this work, its author has been acclaimed as the greatest poet of Punjabi before the modem 
age. The poem is significant for another reason. It gives us a very beautiful and detailed picture of the 
contemporary village life of the Punjab. — ^Editor. 
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PERIOD OF RANJIT SINGH , 

The first half of the nineteenth century is highly significant, because the 
Punjabis, after centuries, established their own rule in the Punjab during this 
period. But Persian continued to be the court language. Though Ranjit Singh 
is said to have been an adnurer of art and literature, he could not find much 
time to patronize them because of his various military expeditions. The poets 
who flourished in this period are Hasham, Ahmad Yar, Qadar Yar, Imam 
Bakhsh, and Shah Mohammed. The first four poets wrote qissas or longer poetic 
romances and the last one wrote a var depicting the battles between the Sikhs 
and the English giving a correct picture of the whole situation. There was no 
significant contribution to prose literature except the translations of Adlay 
Akbari, Akbamarm, and the Bible. The Christian missionaries had established a 
centre at Ludhiana in 1837, and William Carey of the Serampore Mission did 
some spade-work regarding Punjabi grammar. Other grammars and an English- 
Punjabi dictionary were also brought out, besides the Punjabi translations of the 
Bible at various Mission centres. 

BRITISH PERIOD AND MODERN PUNJABI LITERATURE 

The British period in the Punjab extends for nearly one century, from 1849 
to 1947. During the first half of British rule, the old tradition of qissa poetry, 
and the poetry of religious, didactic, and lyrical nature continued. In the first 
twenty-five years Mohammed Bakhsh and Fazal Shah are the pre-eminent 
qissa poets and Ghulam Rasul is the famous didactic poet. Some of the im- 
portant masters of traditional poetry in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century are Kishan Singh Arif, Bhagwan Singh, Mansingh Kalidas, Hidaya- 
tuUah, Mohammed Buta, and Ghulam Farid. 

There was a general degeneration among the Sikhs because of the British 
occupation of the Punjab. With the adoption of the English language as the 
medium of instruction and the teaching of English literature in schools and 
colleges, there was a great social awakening among the educated people of the 
Punjab. The Sikhs had a golden past of heroic feats and sacrifices, but their 
kingdom having been lost to the British, their future seemed bleak. They had 
become weak politically and socially, and taking advantage of this situation, 
several religious missions raised their heads in the Punjab and prepared for an 
onslaught on Sikhism. A few young intellectuals among the Sikhs took up the 
cudgels and came forward to awaken their community. This led to the 
commencement of the Singh Sabha movement. An organization named Khalsa 
Tract Society was established. Bhai Vir Singh (1872-1957) was one of its 
founder-members. The Arya Samaj movement had also gained momentum 
in the Punjab. Both these movements were of considerable social and reh'gious 
significance. Under their impact as well as that of English literature, there was 
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am attempt at social and religious reform through various literary mediums. 
Bhai Vir Singh appeared as a literary giant at this juncture. He composed 
not only smaller poems of great merit, but also composed an epic entitled 
Ra^ Surat Singh (1905). Written in a kind of blank verse called Mkhastdi chanda, 
Rdna Surat Singh is essentially a religious work. Bhai Vir Singh also wrote bio- 
graphies, novels, and dramas. His biographies of Guru Govinda Singh (1925) 
and Guru Nanak (1928) are quite well known. A tragic story of Sikh heroism 
is unfolded in his Sundari (1897) — one of the earliest novels in Punjabi. His 
other novels, namely, Vijcfy Singh, Satvant Kaur, and Baba Naudh Singh have 
also the chivalry and heroism of the Sikhs as their themes. He has also a number 
of charming lyrics to his credit. He is rightly called the father of modem 
Punjabi literature. The seeds of a romantic movement are discernible in his 
poetry, which culminated in the poetry of Puran Singh (1882-1932), Dhani 
Ram Chatrik (1876-1954), Kirpa Sagar (1879-1939), and Mohan Singh 
(b. 1905). Poet and essayist, Puran Singh rendered into English a number of 
Punjabi poems by Bhai Vir Singh. Emotional fervour and a note of humanism 
mark his original poems. As an essayist, he is at his best in his Khule Lekh (1929). 
Dhani Ram Ghatrik’s notable collections of verse are Candana~vdri, Keiar Kiart, 
Nava Jahan, and Sufi Khana. Kirpa Sagar is particularly famous for his long 
romantic poem, Laksmt Devi (1920-21). He also wrote a historical play, Ranjit 
Singh (1923). Mohan Singh is a poet with a modem outlook. Puran Singh, 
Pritam Singh Safir, Diwan Singh Kalepani, and several others are indebted 
to Bhai Vir Singh for the mystic trend in their poetry. The popularity of the 
historical novels of Bhai Vir Singh induced Charan Singh Shahid and others 
to write a similar type of fiction. This tradition of writing historical novels has 
continued in modern literature in the novels of Narindar Pal Singh, Harnam 
Das Sehrai, Tarlok Singh Toofan, Sadhu Singh Hamdard, and Bhajan Singh. 
The tracts of Bhai Vir Singh written with the object of social uplift inspired 
Bhai Mohan Singh Vaid (1881-1936) to write novels for the propagation of 
high morals. 

Poet Dhani Ram Chatrik, novelist Nanak Singh, and dramatist Ishwar 
Chandar Nanda came under the impact of the movement for social uplift. 
The Jallianwalla Bagh massacre and several other nationalistic movements 
awakened the masses politically. Creative writers did not sit idle. Their patriotic 
fervour found expression in vigorous poetry. The progressive movement in the 
realm of Indian literature started around 1935 and received an impetus from 
the victory of the socialist powers in the Second World War. Socialism was 
considered the panacea of all the ills of humanity. The eminent prose writer, 
Gurbakhsh Singh, was very much under the influence of this progressive 
movement. In Punjabi poetry Mohan Singh, Bawa Balwant, Amrita Pritam, 
and several others drew inspiration from the progressive movement. Besides 
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Gurbakhsh Singh, Teja Singh, Lai Singh, Harinder Singh Roop, and Sahib 
Singh made their contributions to Punjabi prose. Among them Teja Singh 
is noted for his chaste Punjabi. In this period Kartar Singh Duggal emerged 
as a leading short story writer and Harcharan Singh as a promising dramatist. 
Nanak Singh wielded his influence over the Punjabi novel in the pre-Partition 
period. 


POST-PARTITION PUNJABI LITERATURE 

The nationalist and progressive forces at work during and after the Second 
World War compelled the British imperialists to withdraw from the Indian 
Sub-continent. On the 15th of August, 1947, came Independence, and in its 
wake, millions of people had to move from one area to another, because the 
country was partitioned and communal forces were at work. The Punjab was 
cut in twain. This holocaust gave a subject and a theme to many types of 
writers — ^poets, short story writers, novelists, and dramatists. 

With the dawn of Independence and the emergence of India as a republic, 
new vistas and horizons were spread out for Punjabi literature. Many of the 
pre-Independence poets continued to compose poetry in the post-Independence 
period. Worthy of notice among those are Mohan Singh, Pritam Singh Safir, 
Bawa Balwant, and Amrita Pritam. Progressive in their outlook, they freely 
expressed their views on imperialism and capitalism. The poets who have 
shown their worth after Independence include Avtar Singh Azad, Harbhajan 
Singh, Jaswant Singh Neki, Sukhpal Vir Singh Hasrat, Takhat Singh, Santokh 
Singh Dhir, Gurcharan Rampuri, Surjit Rampuri, and Shiv Kumar Batalavi. 
Traditionalists like Hazara Singh Gurdaspuri, Teja Singh Sabar, Hira Singh 
Dard, Gurmukh Singh Musafir, Nand Lai Nurpuri, Virata Singh Tir, and 
others also made new experiments. The main characteristics of the new poetry 
are a broader outlook on life, an intellectual and subjective approach, subtlety 
in expression, and novelty in technique. The poets are influenced by other 
Indian literatures in their experiments in form and technique. They are more 
inclined towards the metres of folk-poetry. Though revolutionary and progres- 
sive, they also sing songs of love and peace. 

As regards prose, we have the writings of old stalwarts like Teja Singh, 
Gurbakhsh Singh, Sahib Singh, Lai Singh, and Harinder Singh, and others like 
Prem Singh, Ganda Singh, Bhai Sher Singh, Dr Sher Singh, Bhai Jodh Singh, 
Bhai Randhir Singh, and Sohan Singh Josh. Some new writers like Kapur 
Singh, Ishwar Chitarkar, Jagjit Singh Anand, Balwant Gargi, Suba Singh, 
and Kulbir Singh Kang have made their presence felt. The prose writings in 
various journals are mainly literary and critical essays. The contribution of 
Nanak Singh to the development of the novel in this period is significant. He 
wrote novels about Partition, its after-effects, and other problems. Other 
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novelists worth mentioning are Surindar Singh Narula, Kartar Singh Duggal, 
Jaswant Singh Kanwal, Mohindar Singh Sama, Colonel Narlndar Pal Singh, 
Sohan Singh Sital, and Gurdial Singh. Sant Singh Sekhon, Kartar Singh 
Duggal, Gurbakhsh Singh, Sujan Singh, Kulwant Singh Virk, Gurmukh Singh 
Musafir, Devindar Satyarthi, Santokh Singh Dhir, Navtej Singh, Swinder 
Singh Uppal, Mohan Singh, and Hari Singh Dilbar are well-known writers 
of short stories. Those who have made a mark in the domain of drama include 
Ishwar Chandar Nanda, Sant Singh Sekhon, Balwant Gargi, Harcharan 
Singh, Gurdial Singh Khosla, Gurdial Singh Phul, Roshan Lai Ahuja, Kapur 
Singh Ghumman, and Gurcharan Singh Jasuja. 

The new literature is marked by a realistic outlook and sound nationalism. 
Writers of fiction have become more materialistic showing a preference for 
psychological treatment in their works. At times their realism degenerates to 
the depiction of morbid, sexual, and baser aspects of life. A new movement 
in Punjabi poetry, known as the experimental movement, aims at seeking new 
modes of perception and new spheres of imagery. It revolts against the roman- 
ticism born out of a combination of middle-class individualism and anti-class 
revolutionary forces. This movement has yet to make a significant headway. 
Another striking feature of the post-Partition Punjabi literature is the growing 
tendency towards Hindi-izadon and Sanskritization of the language compa- 
rable to a similar trend towards Urdu-ization and Persianization of Punjabi 
in Pakistan. 

The foregoing suivey of Punjabi literature covering a span of nearly a 
millennium exhibits the impact of various movements, invasions, and forces on 
a people full of life and vigour and the creation of a literature depicting their 
aspirations, both religious and secular, spiritual and mundane. While Guru 
Nanak and his successors and Sufis like Baba Farid Shakarganj, Shah Hussain, 
and Bulhe Shah enriched this literature with their lyrical outbursts delineating 
their spiritual and mystic experiences, the romantic and heroic ballads of 
Damodara and Waris Shah depicted the secular aspects of life. The trends 
and tendencies in modern Punjabi literature reveal the impact of various 
movements. Besides nationalist trends, there is a tendency to cross the bound- 
aries and talk in terms of international peace and justice. 
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S INDHI is one of the Indie languages of the Indo-Pakistan Sub-continent. 

In India, it is spoken in the-Kutch (Gujarat) and Jaisalmer (Rajasthan) 
regions. There are, besides, about a million Sindhi immigrants spread over 
the urban and semi-urban areas of western and northern India, particularly 
in Maharastra, Gujarat, Rajasthan, and Delhi. In Pakistan, Sindhi is spoken 
in the Sind and Lasa Bela (Baluchistan) regions. Sindhi is spoken by about 
seven million people distributed in the two countries — Pakistan and India. 
Out of the total Sindhi speaking population, about 5-6 million are reported 
to be in Pakistan and the rest are in India. In the 1971 Census of India, 1,204,678 
persons have recorded Sindhi as their mother tongue and 470,991 have re- 
corded Kachhi (a dialect of Sindhi) as theirs. 

LANGUAGE : ITS ORIGIN AND LINGUISTIC INFLUENCES 

The Sindhi language belongs to the North-West group of the Indo-Aryan 
family. As regards the linguistic ancestry of Sindhi, both Dr Ernest Trumpp 
and Sir George Grierson opine that it has been directly derived from the 
Vracada Apabhramsa. Although there are some scholars who have expressed 
their doubts about the validity of this theory, it is generally accepted that 
Sindhi is a language of Sanskrit-Prakiit origin.^ It has absorbed some char- 
acteristics of the neighbouring languages: Baluchi (an Iranian language) 
and Brahui (a Dravidian langu^e) on the west, Pashto and Kashmiri (Dardic 
languages) on the north-west and north, Multani and Bahawalpuri (Lahnda 
dialects) on the north and north-east, Marwari (a Rajasthani dialect) on 
the east, and Gujarati on the south and soutli-east. Due to the Muslim influence 
since the eighth century A.D., Sindhi vocabulary and grammar have been 
saturated with Arabic and Persian elements in roughly similar proportion as 
English is with French. Besides, with the persistent influence of Hinduism and 
the bhakti movement, the spread of Sikh faith in Sind and the impact of British 
rule during the last one hundred years till 1947, and now due to the moderni- 
zing influence of technical progress in the Sub-continent, Sindhi has also 
absorbed a large stock of vocabulary from Hindi, Sanskrit (mostly through 
Hindi), and English, thus assuming a pan-Indian character. 

SCRIPTS AND DIALECTS 

The Sindhi language has used various scripts during the course of its history. 
* Vide L. H. Ajwani, Histoty oj Sindhi Literature (Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi, 1970), pp. 9-18. 
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There was no regular script in use for writing Sindhi before the British conquest 
of Sind in 1843. Sindhi writings were hitherto mostly found in two scripts: 
Persian and Devanagari. Besides, traders were generally using the Landa 
(Hatai) script which is closely related to the Mahajani characters of Marwar 
and the Sarada script of Kashmir. The use of the Gurumukhi script, which 
is an improved and polished form of Landa with borrowed features from the 
Devanagari script, has also been noticed among certain sections of the people, 
particularly among Hindu women. In 1849 Captain George Stack published 
the first English-Sindhi dictionary in the Devanagari script. Sir Bartle 
Frere, who became Commissioner of Sind in 1851, appointed a committee 
which recommended in 1852 an artificial script for Sindhi. This script, known 
as Arabic-Sindhi, consisted of 52 letters. It was used extensively for one hundred 
years and more for printing works of Sindhi literature. In 1858, A. Bum trans- 
lated the Gospel of St. John into Sindhi using the Persian script, and in 1859 
its Gurumukhi version was also published. In the latter part of the century, 
when British rulers introduced the Sindhi language for education, they gave 
official recognition to a modified form of the Perso-Arabic script. But the use 
of the Devanagari and Gummukhi as well as the Landa scripts continued for 
religious, personal, and business purposes. After the post-Partition inunigration 
of Sindhi Hindus to India, attempts have been made to revive the Devanagari 
script for educational purposes in India. At present, both the Arabic-Sindhi 
(modified Perso-Arabic) and the Sindhi-Devanagari (modified Devanagari) 
scripts are taught in various schools in India. But the Arabic-Sindhi script, 
devised artificially under the auspices of the British Government, is generally 
in common use. 

According to Grierson, Sindhi has six major dialects: (1) Siro or Siraiki 
(northern Sind), (2) Vicholi (central Sind), (3) Lari (southern Sind), (4) Lasi 
(Lasa Bela State and Khirthar range on the western border of Sind), (5) Thari 
or Thareli (eastern Sind and Jaisalmer District in Rajasthan State), and 
(6) Kachhi (Kutch regions of Gujarat on the southern border of Sind). 

STORY OF SIND ; A BRIEF OUTLINE 

The present province of Sind is located in the north-west comer of the 
Indo-Pakistan Sub-continent. It now forms a part of Pakistan. As Prof. L. H. 
Ajwani defines its present geographical limits, it is ‘the most westerly part of 
the Indian Sub-continent. It is an alluvial plain formed by the river Sindhu 
or Indus plus the delta of the river. A range of hills in the west demarcates 
Sind from Baluchistan and a stretch of desert in the east distinguishes it from 
Rajasthan. The Rann of Gutch in the south is the boundary between Sind 
and Gutch’.® In olden times, however, Sind was a much larger region and 
• Ibid., p. 1. 
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its boundaxy extended up to Saurastra in the south.® Situated astride some 
of the- major approaches to India, it has been a much-frequented invasion 
route. It was the seat of the ancient Indus valley civilization during the third 
millennium b.c. as discovered from the Mohenjo-Daro excavations. It was 
one of the early settlements of Indo-Aryan speakers in India in the second 
millennium b.c. During the ancient days of Indian history, Sind ‘appears’, 
as Dr Suniti Kumar Ghatterji observes, ‘to have been quite abreast with other 
parts of India’.* There are references to Sind in ancient Sanskrit documents 
as the coimtry of ‘Sindhu-Sauvtra’. It has been depicted in the Mahdbhdraia 
as an important province, the ruler of which was Jayadratha who sided with 
Diuyodhana in the battle of Kuruksetra and was vanquished and killed by 
Arjuna. Jayadratha was matrimonially related to Duryodhana, being the 
husband of the latter’s sister, Duhsala. In the days of the Mauryas, Sind consti- 
tuted a part of their kingdom. Around 100 b.c. the Sakas or Scythians began 
to pour into Sind and ultimately became merged with the originad inhabitants. 
During the days of the Guptas also, Sind was an important State and conti- 
nued to be so, participating ‘in the common cultural life of the Hindu people 
of the rest of India’® till the coming of the Arabs early in the eighth century 
A.D. Conversion of the people was the foremost aim of the early conquerors 
and by far the most permanent result of their conquest. In the eleventh century, 
Sind fell to Mahmud of Ghazni, and when Mohammed Ghori established his 
empire in Delhi, it became a part of it. Till the middle of the nineteenth 
century, it remained under Muslim rule, being first governed by two native 
Rajput tribes (Sumras and Sammas) converted to Islam as an independent 
State and then taken over by Turkish tribes (Arghuns and Tarkhans) and 
then annexed to the Mogril empire during Akbar’s reign; on the breaking up 
of the Mogul empire, two Baluchi tribes, first the Kalhoras and then the Talpurs, 
took it over. In 1843 the British conquered Sind from the Talpurs and annexed 
it to British India. Sind took active part in the struggle for independence. In 
1947 British India was partitioned into two sovereign countries, India and 
Pakistan, and Sind was included in Pakistan. 

LITERATURE 

It seems exceedingly likely that literature in Old Sindhi started from the 
late Apabhraihsa period. It would appear that before a.d. 1000 there was 
an Old Sindhi work on the ancient history of Sind, which was translated into 

s ® For a detailed geographical account of ‘Sindhu-de^a* (the province of Sind) in the centuries 
immediately before, as well as after, the Christian era, see Dr Bratindra Nath Mukherjee’s article in 
Our Heritage^ Vol. XV, Part II (Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 1967), pp. 3-12. 

^ Vide his Languages and Literatures of Modem India, p. 349. 

» Ibid, 
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Arabic by Abu Salih’ Bin Suayb Bin Jami. The date of the Arabic version 
is not known, but it was certainly made before a,d.1026, because this was 
translated into Persian by Abul Hasan Ali Bin Mohammed in a.d.1026. 
This Persian version was fiirther abridged in a later Persian work known as 
Mujmil al Tawarikh. The date of this work is, however, not known.® 

SHAH ABDUL LATIF AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

Besides some stray songs attributed to the days of the rule of the Arabs and 
the folk-poetry of MamuiyaA^M and Rajput poets traced back to the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, the earliest records of Sindhi literature are the Sufi 
(mystic) poems of Kazi Kazan (d. 1551) and Shah Abdul Karim (1536-1620), 
great-great-grandfather of Shah Abdul Latif of Bhit (1689-1752). But to the 
world outside, Sindhi literature means almost exclusively the work of Shah 
Abdul Latif, popularly known as ‘Shah Bhitai’ or simply ‘Shah’. This is not 
surprising, because it is the work of Shah which is so much alive on the lips of 
many villagers even today. Shah ranks very high among classical Sufi poets of 
India and his Risalo, the most valued work in Sindhi literature, is accepted 
as one of the world’s masterpieces. He combined in himself the powers of a 
skilful narrator, a mature Nature poet, and a profound mystic. In his hand, 
a rustic language was raised to the height of perfect expressiveness and artistic 
elegance. After Shah came Sacal (1739-1829) and Sami (1743-1850). The highly 
lyrical kajis of Sacal form a class by themselves. They are clearly reminiscent 
of thoughts contained in the Upanisads and the Bhagasad-GUa. Sacal’s poetry 
is further characterized by a spirit of revolt and a fiery fireedom of thought. 
The ilokas of Sami are also full of Vedantic overtones and marked by a note 
of serene contemplativeness and soothing melody. There were, besides, the 
Vedantic poetry of Dalpat (1769-1841) and the Vais^ava lyrics of Rohal 
(d. 1780). Hamal Laghari (1815-79), Murad Fakir, Daryakhan, and Bedil 
(1814-72) and his son Bekas (1859-82) are Sufi poets of great fame. Many of 
them wrote in the Siraiki dialect of Sindhi. 

The whole structure of Sindhi Sufi poetry is based on numerous folk-tales 
and popular legends. Chief among these are of Umar-Marui, Sasui-Punhun, 
Suhni-Mehar, Nuri-Jam Tamachi, Lila-Ghanesar, Rai Dyach-Sorath, and 
Mumal-Rano. Sind being claimed as the ‘home’ of Indian Sufism, the early 
literature of the land is immensely influenced by that faith. Sufism in Sind 
marks a synthesis of Indian mystical and theistic systems, on the one hand, 
and Sufism of the Iranian type as enunciated in the classics of Jami, Attar, and 

® Dr S. K. Ghatterji has discussed about the original work written in the old language of Sind 
and its Arabic and Persian versions (which gave stories of the ancient history of Sind, of the Maha- 
bharata heroes, and of some later kings of India from the Puranas) in the Appendix to his Languages 
and Literatures of Modem India (pp- 341-48). 
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Rumi, on the other. The bhakti movement of northern and central India during 
the fifteenth-sixteenth centuries has influenced Old Sindhi literature (poetry) 
to a great extent. The Hindi poetry of Kabir, Nanak, Suradasa, Tulasidasa, 
and Mirabm left a great mark on Sindhi culture as well as literature. The 
poetical form cultivated was also principally the doha like that of the poetry of 
Hindi and other North Indian languages. Dadu Dayal, a prominent saint-poet 
of Hindi, wrote in Sindhi as well. 

BRITISH PERIOD : 1843-1947 

The British conquest of Sind in 1843 was an event of far-reaching significance 
so far as the literature of the land was concerned. Persian ceased to be the court 
language and English took its place; but for ordinary communication as well as 
literary purposes Sindhi became the medium. This heralded a firesh growth 
of the literature of the land. The introduction of the Arabic-Sindhi script in 
1852 facilitated the process. 


POETRY 

The period as a whole witnessed a flood of Sindhi ghazals, masnavis, rubaiyats, 
musaddases, mukhamases, and qasidas composed in imitation of Persian models. 
The role of Khalifa Gul Mohammed (1809-56), popularly known as ‘Gul’, 
was that of a pioneer so far as Sindhi poetry in the Persian pattern is concerned. 
Diwan of ‘Gul’ contains 175 ghazals replete with Persian imagery, idiom, and 
allusions. Shamsuddin ‘Bulbul’ (1857-1919), Mir Abdul Husain Khan ‘Sangi’ 
(1851-1924), Lilaram Singh Watanmal ‘Khaki’, and Mirza Kalich Beg (1853- 
1929) are some of the many who merit mention as Sindhi poets writing on the 
Persian model. The trend was seen continued in the second phase of the British 
era (1900-1947) also in the compositions of Hyderbux Jatoi, Lekhraj Kishin- 
chand ‘Aziz’, Parsram Hiranand ‘Zia’, H. I. Sadarangani, Sobhraj Nirmaldas, 
and Ghulamali Rahimbux. N. V. Thadani’s verse-translation of the Bhagavad- 
Gitd appeared in 1923. Although written in Sanskritized Sindhi, it strictly 
followed the Persian prosodic model. Menghraj Kalwani, Mulchand Lala, 
Chainrai Bulchand, and T. L. Vaswani also translated the Bhagavad-Gltd, the 
last-mentioned having done so in firee verse- There were some who composed 
Sufi poems and poems on love in the traditional line, chief among these masters 
being Udharam Thanwerdas, Akhund Abdur Rahim, Asumal, Jiwat Singh, 
Kutub Shah, Bedil, and Bekas. The last two poets, though already referred 
to as the successors of Shah, actually belong to the first phase of the British era, 
i.e. to the period 1843-1900. They are the most outstanding poets in Sindhi 
literature after Shah, Sacal, and Sami. Both of them primarily owe their poetic 
inspiration to Sacal so far as their Sufistic poems are concerned. They have, 
however, tried their hands at poems on the Persian pattern as well. Bedil 
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composed poems in several other languages apart from Sindhi. He has his Sindhi 
verse compositions both in beyt and kaji forms. He has three volumes of Sindhi 
poems to his credit, namely, Vahdatnama, Srudnama, and Faraiz Sufia. The kajis 
of Bekas often resemble his father’s, but many of them are marked by an element 
of sensuousness. 

The poems of Kishinchand ‘Bewas’ (1885-1947) may be said to have in- 
augmated the new or modern trend in Sindhi poetry. They marked a distinct 
departure from the tradition set by ‘Gul’. ‘Bewas’ wrote in a homely and natural 
language, and his poems deal with the lives of the poor and describe the beauties 
of Nature. Shirin Shair (1929), Samundi Sipun (1929), and Gariga Jun Lahrun axQ 
some of his best-known poems. He has also to his credit many poems written 
in the Persian tradition, but he did not make himself a slave to the strict rules 
of the Persian prosodic pattern. He rather freed Sindhi poetry from the obsessions 
of imitating Persian patterns and brought in new modes and themes in poetry. 
He also turned to themes which would appeal to children. ‘Bewas’ was a great 
lover of Rabindranath Tagore, and the optimistic note in his poetry is due 
to the influence of the latter on him. Hundraj ‘Dukhayal’ {SangUa Phul, 1946), 
Hari Dilgir {Kod, 1942), Ram Panjwani, Gobind Bhatia, and others followed 
the literary tradition which ‘Bewas’ started. ‘Dukhayal,’ under the influence of 
the struggle for national independence, and afterwards in active association 
with the Bhudana movement, has brought poetry very close to the masses by 
his patriotic fervour and human sympathy. The famous savant Dayaram 
Gidumal (1857-1927) wrote a book of philosophic poems entitled Mana- 
ja~chahbuk (1923-26). It was a landmark in Sindhi poetry in many respects. 
Hariram Mariwala’s translation of Rabindranath’s Fruit-gathering in Phala- 
chund and Dayo Mansharamani’s translation of some of Kazi Nazrul Islam’s 
fiery poems in Bagi might be mentioned in passing. Dewandas Kishnani ‘Azad’ 
was another illustrious poet of the second phase of the British period. Although 
not strictly a follower of ‘Bewas’, ‘Azad’ could not help imbibing some aspects 
of the former’s poetry. His masterpiece, PUrcco Sandeia or Buddha-jivana (1937), 
is a classic adaptation of Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia. It bears the stamp of the 
genius of ‘Azad’, his bold poetic vision, and his artistic vigour. Nanikram 
Dharamdas Mirchandani produced in 1947 a translation of Kalidasa’s 
dSfa which, however, did not prove to be a successful attempt. M. U. Malkani’s 
translations of Rabindranath’s Gardener {Prit-ja-gita, 1940) and Gitanjali (1942) 
attracted quite a large audience. Some other names of the later British period 
which deserve mention are: Narain ‘Syama’, Sheikh Ayaz, Khialdas ‘Fani’, 
Baldev Garijci, Arjan ‘Shad’, Moti Prakash, and Goverdhan Bharati. 
Most of these poets continued to be active during the post-Independence 
period also. 
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The printing press and journalism,’ increasing literacy, and interest in 
Western forms of writing opened new vistas in Sindhi literature. The movement 
for social reforms in Bengal led by Raja Rammohun Roy made an indelible 
mark on the early Sindhi prose. The appearance of Swami Vivekananda on the 
Indian scene in the late nineties, and his fiery speeches and writings on Hinduism 
and the heritage of India also made a vigorous impact on the prose works of 
Sindhi men of letters, particularly on those of the Hindus. 

Although there are some claimants for an earlier beginning, the emergence 
of Sindhi prose proper can be ascribed to the early years of the British era. The 
first fifty years of the era, however, did not witness any original prose work of 
particular merit. It was exclusively a period of translations, and of grammars 
and dictionaries. The grammatical and other works by Captain Stack, E. 
Trumpp, Udharam Thawerdas, Nandiram Mirani, and others laid the founda- 
tion on which Kauromal Chandanmal Khil n a n i (1844-1916), Mirza Kalich 
Beg (1853-1929), Dayaram Gidumal (1857-1927), and Farmanand Mewaram 
(1866-1938) built a superstructure. Before going to say anything about the four 
stalwarts of Sindhi prose, we should mention Thamatmal Narumal whose 
lexicon, Vijutpati-ko{ (1886), is really an important book. It shows that the 
majority of Sindhi words are of Sanskritic origin. Kauromal appeared on the 
literary scene with his original essay Pako Paha (1872). This was the first of its 
kind written in Sindhi. Then appeared his more well-known works which were 
translations of notable Sanskrit or Bengali works, e.g. RatnSoali (1888), Jfrj'a- 
narl-cantra (1905), and Radhdra^ (1914). A man of varied interest, Mirza Kalich 
Beg was a prolific writer both in verse and in prose. His literary career virtually 
started with the publication of his translation of Bacon’s Essays imder the title 
of Maqalat al Hikmat (1877). It was followed by his renderings into Sindhi of 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare (1890) and Ghazali’s Kimaf-i-Sadat. Mirza Beg 
gave in his Z^nat (1890) the first original novel to the Sindhi language.® His 
other novel Rustum Pahlwan (1905) is based on Firdausi’s ShaJmama. The material 
for his first and best play Khurskid (1885) was taken from a Gujarati play. His 
other important plays include Sakuntala (1896), Hasna Dildar (1897), and Shah 
Elia (1900), the first being a translation of Kalidasa’s great work and the other 
two of Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice and King Lear respectively. Dayaram 

Gidumal’s prose works are all characterized by a vigorous and forceful style 

© 

^ Some of tiie early important journals in Sindhi, which had a good share in the development of 
Sindhi prose are: Sindh Sudhdr and Sarasvati (1870) of Hiranand Showkiram; Prabkdta (1891) of 
Ldchraj TUokchand; and (1896), a Catholic journal started by two Indian converts, one Sindhi 
and the other Bengali — ^Khemdiand Amritrai and Brahmabandhav Upadhyay. The last-mentioned 
was a very powerful organ in shaping and reflecting the Sindhi genius in the social and literary fields. 
It scrupulously avoided politics. 

^ Some sdiolars, however, think that it is not an ^original* work. 
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rarely to be seen in any other Sindhi prose writer. Himself a vastly learned 
scholar, he had a special liking for philosophical themes, and his Jap Sahib 
(1891), Gita-jo-sdra (1893), and Toga-dariana (1903) are considered as three 
masterpieces in the realm of Sindhi philosophical literature in prose. Among 
his other prose works, the most remarkable is his Introduction to Mirza Kalich 
Beg’s verse translation of Rubaiyat Omar Khcyyam. Parmanand Mewaram, 
popularly known as the ‘Addison of Sind’, rendered a great service in facilitat- 
ing the- growth of Sindhi prose. He was the editor oijote, a powerful literary 
fortnightly in Sindhi, for about four decades (1900-1938). Under his able editor- 
ship, this magazine played the same role in Sind as Sathvdda Prabhakara under 
Iswar Chandra Gupta in Bengal by discovering and encouraging new literary 
talents, the chief among them being the essayist, Wadhumal Gangaram. One 
of the achievements of Parmanand as the editor oijote was the publication of 
Gul Phul in two volumes (1925 and 1936). These volumes contained the best 
writings hitherto published in Jote. The best prose work of Parmanand is 
Kristji Peraoi (1923) which is an elegant translation of The Imitation of Christ by 
Thomas A Kempis. He has to his credit yet another great work, a dictionary of 
the Sindhi language (1910), which stiU remains the best of its kind in the lan- 
guage. He also wrote simple stories for children and made a collection of some 
of them in his DU Bahar (1904). 

In 1914 Fateh Mohammed Sewhani wrote a biography of Prophet Moham- 
med, which is accepted as the best and most authentic work on Mohammed 
in Sindhi till today. His magnum opus, however, is the biography of Abul Fazl 
and Faizi, which appeared in 1936. The literary fame of Nirmaldas Fatehchand 
mainly rests on his two works of fiction, Sarojini (1914) and Dalurai-ji-nagart 
(1944). Hotchand Gurbaxani (d, 1947) is held in high esteem in Sindhi litera- 
ture as a writer of prose. His first public literary venture was a novel, Nur Johan 
(1915). It is an adaptation of an English novel of the same title by Sardar Jogen- 
dra Singh, but in some places the adaptation transcends the original. The 
most outstanding work of Gurbaxani is, however, his edition of Shah’s Risalo 
published in 1924. U. M. Daudpota’s scholarly edition of Shah Abdul Karim, 
which appeared in 1937, is in the tradition of Grurbaxani. Bhcrumal Mahirchand 
(d. 1950) distinguished himself in modem Sindhi literature as a writer of travel 
books, such as Sind-Jo-Sailani (1923) and Latyi Sair (1926). He also wrote 
essays dealing with various social problems. He was a writer of fiction too, and 
Ananda Sundrika (1910) is his first attempt in the field. His popular Gohn-ja- 
gymdar (1928) was a translation of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. One of his most important 
contributions to Sindhi literature is his history of the Sindhi language, Sindhi- 
boli-ji-tarikh (1941). Jethmal Parsram (1885-1948) was another prose writer 
of great ability. His critical work on Sacal, Saeal Sarmast (1922), is one of the 
unique things in the whole range of Sindhi works of literary criticism. He tried 
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his hand at translations and adaptations as well, and his PUrav Joii (1923) in 
which he adapted Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia bears the stamp of his genius. 
His Chamra-posh (1923) may be said to have carried the germs of the Sindhi 
short story. Lalchand Amardinomal (1885-1954) left an abiding mark in Sindhi 
literature as an outstanding writer of prose. His fictional works include Kishni- 
jo-Kasht (1917) and Coth-jo-cand (1947). Some literary historians believe that the 
English novel Mrs Halliburton's Troubles might have furnished material for the 
former.® The author, however, denied the validity of this speculation. Of the 
biographical works to his credit, the following may be mentioned: Mohammed 
Rasul Allah (1910), Rama BadshaH^ (1912), Shahmo Shah (1914), and Sunharo 
Sacal (1916). He was a successful playwright too, and when performed on the 
stage, his Umar Marui (1925) earned for him laurels of enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion. Assanand Mamtora’s beautiful romantic novel Shair saw the light of the 
day in 1941. In his Introduction to this book, Lalchand Amardinomal eulogized 
it as one of the few original works of fiction in Sindhi. Besides contributing 
substantially to the domain of children’s literature, Shewak Bhojraj made his 
mark in Sindhi literature with his two autobiographical novels, Aiirvada (1933) 
and Lada &yama (1934). Allah Bachayo’s Sair-i-Kohistan (1942) is the finest 
travel book in the language. As a work of prose also it can legitimately claim a 
position of dignity. Other important novels written in the forties are: Guli 
Sadarangani’s Ithad (1941); Ram Panjwani’s Qctidi (1943), Sharmila (1944), 
and Latifa (1945); Naraindas Bhambhani’s Malhin (1942) and Vidkva (1943); 
and J. D. Ahuja’s Rai}t (1947). The stories of Gobind Punjabi (Sard Ahun, 1941) 
and Gobind Malhi {Registani Phul, 1944) prepared the ground for the develop- 
ment of the short story which came to its maturity during the post-Independence 
period. Translations of the novels and stories of Bankim Chandra, Rabindra- 
nath, Sarat Chandra, and Prem Chand were legion. The development of non- 
fictional prose works did not lag behind either. The essays of Naraindas MaJkani 
{Anar Dam, 1942), Wadhumal Gangaram {Pangati Inqilab, 1940), Gobind Bhatia 
{Warq, 1940), Tirth Basant {Chingun, 1940), and LekhraJ Aziz {Adahi Aino, 
1941) are the high watermarks of Sindhi prose before Independence. 

In the evolution of Sindhi drama, the D. J. Sind College Amateur Dramatic 
Society (1894-1914) and the Rabindranath Literary and Dramatic Club 
(1923-31) played the most sigmficant roles. Among the plays written and staged 
xmder the auspices of the Society, the following deserve special notice: Jetha- 
nand’s IHala-Damayantl (1894), Lilaram Singh Watanmal’s Hariicandra (1895), 
and Shewasing Ajwani’s Kanisht (1902). The Mcdiahharata, Ramdya^a, and 
Sheridan’s Pizairo were the respective sources of these plays. The plays of Mirza 

• C!f. L. H. Ajwani, op. cit., p. 198. 

Amardinomal wrote this book on Swami Ram Tirth (1873-1906), who made a great impact 
on the Iffindus of the Punjab and Sind during the first quarter of this century. 
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Kalich Beg, who was associated with the Society, have already been mentioned. 
The most successful productions of the Rabindranath Literary and Dramatic 
Club include Lalchand Amardinomal’s Umar Marui (1925); K. S. Daryani’s 
Mulk-ja-Mudabar (1923), a rendering of Ibsen’s Pillars of Society, M. U. Malkani’s 
Kismet (1923), and Ahmed Chagla’s Khuni (1931). M. U. Malkani, one of the 
founders of the Club, produced plays during the post-Independence period 
also. He mainly concentrated on writing social plays. He is the pioneer in the 
field of one-act plays in Sindhi. Among other successful plays of the later 
British period are: Lilaram Pherwani’s Hik Rat (1936), Ram Panjwani’s Mumal 
Ratio (1941), and Ismail Ursani’s Bad Masib Thari (1941). 

POST-INDEPENDENCE PERIOD 

Sindhi literature has undergone a remarkable transformation since Inde- 
pendence. Some new influences have made a deep mark on most contemporary 
writings. The struggle for independence and the violence-ridden partition of 
the country which led to the migration of Sindhi Hindus to India, spread of 
various creeds and beliefs like Marxism, Freudism, existentialism, etc. derived 
through Western literature, the five-year plans, the problems of the linguistic 
minority, the Chinese and Pakistani attacks on India — all these played a signi- 
ficant part in the development of contemporary Sindhi literature. The Sindhi 
literature of the post-Partition period shows greater diversity and newer spheres 
of literary pursuit. During the last three decades, Sindhi literature has made 
significant strides in poetry, novel, short story, one-act play, biography, essay, 
literary criticism, and other fields. 

Post-Partition poetry shows a marked departure firom the poetry of the ear- 
lier period in form, technique, and content as well as outlook. Towards the end 
of the British period Sindhi poetry had already begun to free itself from the 
strict rules of Persian forms like ghazal, masnavi, and rubaiyat, and to follow 
Western forms like sonnet, blank verse, and free verse. Novelty is the key-note 
of the post-Independence Sindhi poetry. There are poets like Krishin ‘Rahi’, 
Lekhraj ‘Aziz’, Narain ‘Syama’, and H. I. Sadarangani, who have employed 
form and metre peculiar to the old poetry (e.g. dohd, ghazd, rubaiyat, etc.), but 
in theme and approa.ch their poetry shows a complete deviation from their 
earlier counterparts. Sind took an active part in the struggle for fi-eedom. Patri- 
otic poems, therefore, occupy a special position in the history of Sindhi literature. 
In the contemporary period too, a large number of poets have written and are 
still writing poems full of patriotic fervomr. Among them are: Lekhraj ‘Aziz’, 
Dayal Asha, Govardhan Bharati, Hiro Thakur, Moti Prakash, Aijan ‘Shad’, 
Prabhu ‘Wafa’, and Aqan ‘Hasid’. The growing impact of Western poetry led 
to the emergence of New Poetry {nai kavitd) in Sindhi literature towards the 
end of the fifties. An obsession with sex distinguishes many of the new poets. 
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There are, however, poets interested in various other contemporary trends and 
situations. Some of the notable exponents of this new trend in literature are 
Govardhan Bharati, Nand Jhaveri, Harish Vaswani, Mohan Kalpana, Vasdev 
Mohi, Anand Khemani, Prem Prakash, Vishnu Bhatia, Govardhan Tanwani, 
Lachhman Hardwani, and Shyam Jaisinghani. 

The post-Independence period has also witnessed quite a few novelists and 
short story writers of remarkable calibre. Although there are exceptions, the 
novelists in general lack an awareness of the contemporary social perspective. 
A tendency to depict sex in ail its nakedness, to probe the intricacies of human 
psychology, to question the age-old human values, and to propagate Marxist 
ideologies marks the writings of the majority of the Sindhi novelists. There are, 
however, a few voices advocating spiritual ideals and faith in God. The more 
distinguished names in the contemporary novel include Ram Panjwani, 
Gobind Malhi, Sundri Uttamchandani, Mohan Kalpana, Lai Pushp, Guno 
Samtani, Shyam Jaisinghani, and Param Abichandani. The short story, which 
has reached a more developed stage, is characterized almost by the same fea- 
tures as is the novel. But a conscious attempt is to be noticed among the short 
story writers to portray life and society in the raw. In fact, there is hardly any 
facet of life that has not been touched upon. Unemployment, poverty, frustra- 
tion, domestic conflicts, and various social injustices and inequities have been 
depicted with remarkable accuracy and objectivity. Prominent among these 
writers are: Anand Golani, Sugan Ahuja, Sundri Uttamchandani, Popati 
Hiranandani, Tara Mirchandani, Kala Prakash, Gobind Malhi, Gobind 
Ptmjabi, Kirat Babani, Tirth Basant, Santdas Jhangisini, Lai Pushp, Mohan 
Kalpana, and Vishnu Bhatia. It may be mentioned that in both the genres 
women writers have made substantial contributions. 

In the field of drama, the writing of full-length plays has practically been 
discarded and one-act plays have become the feshion of the day. Ais for theme, 
the writers of one-act plays have turned to contemporary social problems as 
well as problems at the national and international levels. Among the chief 
protagonists in the genre, the following deserve special mention: M. U. Malkani, 
Vasdev ‘Nirmal’, Grobind Malhi, Govardhan Bharati, Harikant Jethwani, 
Ranjan Ghawla, Jiwsin Gurshani, and Tirth Basant. 

The period xmder review has also witnessed considerable growth in such 
other important domains of literature as biography, essay, and literary criticism. 
The writers who have distinguished themselves in these fields are Tirth Basant, 
Chetan Mariwalla, Lalsingh Ajwani, Kalyan Advairi, M. U. Malkani, Lekhraj 
‘Aziz’, Bhojraj Nagrani, Popati Hiranandani, Harish Vaswani, and Arjan 
‘Shad’. Besides, Narain Bharati has made a commendable collection of Sind’s 
folk-sor^ and tales in a series of nine volumes, and scholars like Jhamatmal 
Bhavnani, Satish Rohra, Murlidhar Jedey, and L. M. Khubchandani made 
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some noteworthy contributions in the field of linguistics which is a recent 
phenomenon in Sindhi literature. There are some scholars who have come 
forward to write standard literary histories. Among them the most important 
are : M. U, Malkani, Murlidhar Jedey, and Lalsingh Ajwani. 

To sum up, Sindhi literature had firequendy to undergo periods of interrupted 
development for obvious historical reasons. As such, it may not be comparable 
to most other modern Indian literatures in point of output. Nevertheless, it 
can boast of some great masters in various fields. Early Sindhi poetry 
had passed fi:om the Sufistic poems of love in Shah’s Risalo and the volcanic 
kafis of Sacal to the serene Mokas of Sami. The first phase of the British period 
(1843-1907) may be described as the period of diwans, rmisaddases, and rubaiyats 
in Sindhi poetry. The second phase or the period 1907-1947 saw a change 
both in content and form. The poetry of Sufism and love delighted the Sindhis 
still, but they did not want merely prototypes of some Persian poems. Kishin- 
chand ‘Bewas’ along with others opened a window for modern themes. Sindhi 
prose grew in the British era. The spade-work for Sindhi prose was undoubtedly 
the achievement of some devoted Europeans who facilitated the process by 
compiling dictionaries and grammars of the language. The modern Sindhi 
prose is greatiy indebted to Parmanand Mewaram, H.M. Gurbaxani, Bherumal 
Mahirchand, Jethmal Parsram, and Lalchand Amardinomal. During the post- 
Independence period, there has been in Sindhi quite a good and strikingly 
varied output in poetry, novel, short story, and other branches of literature. 
Some women writers have come forward in the literary field and made note- 
worthy contributions. Information is not also wanting of significant literary 
activities in Sindhi across the borders. It can be hoped that future masters 
of Sindhi literature will lead it to a point of progress comparable to that of 
other developed languages of modern India. 
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TAMIL 

THE LANGUAGE 

T WO millennia of almost continuous literary history with an added signi- 
ficance of being a spoken tongue throughout this period have ensured a place 
of honour for Tamil (Tamizh) in the galaxy of languages of the world. It is 
considered by scholars as close to the proto-Dravidian, forerunner of the culti- 
vated languages of South India. The richness of its vocabulary and the antiquity 
of its literature impart to Tamil a rank in the Dravidian group similar to that 
of Sanskrit among the Aryan languages.^ An ancient classical speech that possess- 
es an enormous stock of indigenous literature, Tamil has retained its vigour 
and youthfulness with an abundant vocabulary to express, modem ideas. It 
can be considered as a ‘finer language to think and speak in than any Emropean 
tongue’.* In ‘its poetic form,’ says Dr Miron Winslow, ‘Tamil is more polished 
and exact than Greek and in. . .borrowed treasures more copious than Latin’.® 
Official language of Tamil Nadu, it is spoken in India (according to 1971 
Census) by about thirty-seven million people. The speakers of this tongue have 
spread out Jfrom their original home of Tamizhaham (Tamil Nadu) to Sri 
Lanka, Malaysia, Singapore, Burma, Fiji, South Africa, etc. Literary tradi- 
tion claims for the language a much wider area, ‘Lemuria’* as it is called, with 
a highly cultivated speech. 

On the basis of certain words found in the Vedas, some scholars think that 
the Dravidian tongue might have had an impact on Sanskrit.® The aintiquity 

^ Cf. Andr^ Lef^vre, Raci aid Language (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trixbner & Co. Ltd., London, 
1894), p. 127. 

2 William Dwight Whitney, The Life aid Growth of Language (Henry S, King & Co., London), 
pp. 244-45. 

® Miron Winslow, Comprehenswe Tamil and English Dictionary of High and Low Tamil (American 
Missionary, Madras, 1862), Introduction, pp. iii-iv. 

^ Lemuria is considered to be the bed of the present Indian Ocean, An English scholar also asserts 
this view thus: ‘Peninsular India or the Deccan (literally, the country to the south) is geologically 
distinct from the Indo-Gangetic plain and the Himalaya. It is the remains of a former continent which 
stretched continuotisly to Africa in the space now occupied by the Indian Ocean. , , In the Deccan we 
are, therefore, in the first days of the world. We see land substantially as it existed before the beginnings 
of life.’ — ^T. W. Holdemcss, Peoples and Problems of India (Williams & Norgate, London), p. 23, See also 
K. K. Piilai, A Social History of the Tamils^ Part I, p. 42. 

® Cf. T. Burrow, ‘Some Dravidian Words in Sanskrit’, Transactions of the Philosophical Society 
(1945), pp. 79-120 and also his ‘Further Dravidian Words in Sanskrit*, Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies^ VoL XII (1948), pp. 365-96. See also M. Srinivasa Iyengar, Tamil Studies^ First 
Series (The Guardian Press, Madras, 1914), pp. 154>-55 and 168. 
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of the Tamil language is established by the fact that words like ‘tugi’ for 
‘peacock’ (from Tamil togai), ‘arousa’ for ‘rice’ (from arid in Tamil) weye in- 
troduced in the European languages as early as King Solomon’s time (c. 962-930 
B.G.)} which must have been due to vigorous commercial relations between 
ancient Tamizhaham and the Mesopotamian valley.® The term drSoida is 
considered by some as of Sanskrit origin,’ whereas Sanskrit scholars thiiak it as 
the Stoskritized form of tamizh.^ C. W. Damodaram Pillai derives tamizh from 
the root tami (lonely). According to him, tamizh means ‘peerless’. In Pingalandai, 
a Tamil lexicon, it is explained that tamizh means sweetness and mercy.® Hence, 
‘Tamizh’ is a language which is ‘sweet’. The word tamizh is used in early Tamil 
literature to denote the language, the people, and their country. 

LITERATURE 

The growth of Tamil literature admits of three main period divisions. The 
Early period, stretching from c. 600 b.c. to a.d. 600, has two sub-divisions, 
namely, the Sahgam period {c. 600 B.a.-A.D. 200) and the post-Sahgam or epic 
period {c. a.d. 200-600). The Middle or Medieval period begins around a.d. 
600 and continues up to 1750. This comprises the following sub-divisions: 
the period of Nayanmars and Alvars {c. a.d. 600-900), the period of literary 
revival (c. a.d. 900-1200), and the period of exegetical, philosophical, Puranic, 
didactic, and minor works {e. a.d. 1200-1750). The Modem period includes 
the period of transition (c. a.d. 1750-1850) and that of renaissance and growth 
(from 1850 onwards). The period divisions indicated above are, however, not 
always rigid. There are instances of writers classified under a particular group 
flourishing earlier or later than the period assigned to the group. 

Tamil, which is rich in synonyms, had even as early as a.d. 200 a large 
and copious indigenous stock of vocabulary. And so, it has always been resisting 
unrestricted borrowing of words from other languages including Sanskrit. The 
literature of the Early period is virtually free from words of foreign origin in 

• In the Hebrew Bible (Old Testament: CJhronicles and Books of Kings) these words are found. 
Gf. Andr6 Lefevre, op, cit, p. 125. See also T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India (T. Fisher Unwin Ltd,, 
London, 1917), p. 116. There is also abundant reference in Pattinappalai, a Sahgam work, to indicate a 
list of the goods imported on the shores of the Cola port-capital Kavirippumpattinam. The discovery 
of a Roman factory near Pondicherry (Arikamedu) is an irrefutable evidence of the maritime commerce 
that existed between South India and the Roman world. For further details see E. H. Waxmington, 
The Commerce bekveen the Rotnan Empire and India (yikBsPnhhsldng'H.omQ Pvt. Ltd., Delhi, 1974), pp* 
57-64 and Martimer Wheeler, Ancient Indian Vol. II, pp. 17 ff. 

’ See G. A. Grierson, Lin^istic Surv^ oflndh, Vol. IV, pp. 277 and 298. 

® See M, Srinivasa Iyengar, op, dt,, p. 6; K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Dramdian Literature^ p. 1. 

• Irdmaiyum fdrmaiyum tamizh enalahum, — Pingalandai^ X. 580, Tam, a reflexive pronoun, has given rise 
to a very interesting dass of words like tam-appan (father), tay or tam^iy (mother), tam^aiyan (elder 
brother), tam-akkai (elder sister), tam-kai (younger sister). Izh, which means sweetness, is root of 
izhm or izhum, izhudu, etc, — Gf. M. Srinivasa Iyengar, op, dt, pp. 7-8. 
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spite of Tainizhaham’s commercial relations with the Roman world. Sanskrit 
is alinost absent in its texture. The language of the poetry is not ornate but 
simple. It is in blank verse, in chaste classic style, devoid of rhetorical and 
metrical flourishes. The description is true to Nature. Mnyappa (akaval), 
kalippa, venba, and vancippa are the metres mainly used. The Tamil of the Middle 
period is marked by an abundance of Sanskrit words, mostly relating to reli- 
gion, ethics, and philosophy. For metrical composition, viruttam, tS^akam, and 
many forms of Sanskrit prosody are taken recourse to. Gone is the simple and 
the natural poetry of the earlier age. There being a struggle for reh’gious supre- 
macy during this period, every one of the four sects — 'the Saivites, Vaisnavites, 
Buddhists, and Jains — attempted to excel the rest. This is amply reflected in 
their respective literatmes. The latter part of the Middle period witnessed, 
among other things, productions of Muslim and Christian writers. During the 
Modem period Tamil retained its old linguistic and literary features. Following 
the establishment of the East India Company’s rule in Tamil Nadu from 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, Tamil became gradually exposed 
to the influence of the Western world. The process of modernization in its real 
sense, however, did not set in till the Madras University came into existence 
in 1857 . Tamil literature has three principal forms: iyal (.belles-lettres), Ucd 
(music), and natakam (drama). A smrvey of Tamil literature gives us an idea 
of how these have grown and matured, imdergoing changes in their character 
firom time to time. 


SANGAM PERIOD 

In ancient times the association or academy of the most learned men of 
the Tamil land was called ‘Sahgam’ (or ‘Cahkam’), whose chief function was 
promotion of literature. Later Tamil writers mention the adstence of three 
literary academies (Sangams) at different periods. The last academy is credited 
with the corpus of literature now known as ‘Sahgam Works’. It is, however, 
almost certain that some noteworthy literatiue existed even before the Sahgam 
era. Dr K. K. Pillai, a renowned Tamil historian, is of the view that academies 
of the type of the Sahgam must have flowered under an earlier designation 
like -‘Avai’ or ‘Kudal’.“ Naturalism and romanticism were the salient features of 
the poems of the Sahgam bards. Excepting Tolkappiyatn, the earliest work on 
Tamil grammar and poetic techniques, no other works attributed to the first 
two Sahgams have come down to us in their entirety. However, firom the titles 
of the writings traditionally traced to these Sahgams, it is evident that they 
dealt with music and the art of dancing. 

’TolMppiyam, the name signifying the ‘ancient book’ or ‘the preserver of 

See K. K. Pillai, ‘Landmarks in the History of Tamil land*, Proceedings of the Second International 
Conference — Seminar of Tamil Studies, Vol. I (Madras, 1968), p, 14. 
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ancient institutions’, was written by Tolkappiyanar, and is the oldest extant 
Tamil grammar dating back to 500 b.c.^^ It lays down rules for different kinds 
of poetical compositions drawn from the examples furnished by the best works 
then extant. lyd is elucidated clearly and systematically in Tolkdppijam. Contain- 
ing about 1,610 suttiram (aphorisms), it is in three parts — e^utiu (orthography), 
M (etymology), and porul (literary conventions and usages) — each with nine 
sections. While the first two parts are interesting from both linguistic and philo- 
logical points of view, the third, poruladhikaram, is most valuable as it gives a 
glimpse of the political, social, and religious life of the people during the period 
when the author of this treatise lived. 

The principal works of the third Sahgam have come down to us in the shape 
of anthologies of poems. The two compilations forming the corpus of the poetry 
of the third Sahgam are Ettuttogai (eight anthologies) and Pattuppsttu (ten idylls) . 
They exhibit a consistency in the use of words and forms which is lacking in 
later literature. There were about 473 poets during this period; the writers of 
102 poems are, however, unidentified. Of the identified poets, about thirty 
are women, the famous poetess Auvaiyar being one of them. The anthologies 
of the third Sahgam consist of poems divided into two broad categories— izAam 
or interior and puram or exterior. The former concerns aU phases oflove between 
men and women. An allegory of the difierent stages through which the soul of 
man passes from its manifestation in the body to its final unification with the 
supreme Being is seen in aham. The puram covers varieties of distinctive poems, 
mostly relating to man’s social behaviour. Analogous to five major regions of 
Tamil Nadu, these poems describe five types of tracts with their distinctive 
features. These are: kuriSci (mountainous region), muUai (forest region), 
marutam (agricultural region), neytal (coastal region), and palai (desert region). 
True love, which is either karpu (wedded) or kalam (furtive), is considered under 
five aspects, namely, pujfartal (union), pirital (separation), iruttal (patience in 
separation), irangal (bewailing), and u^d (sulking), and these are made to 
correlate with the fivefold physiographical divisions. 

Ettuttogai consists of Narrit^ai, Kuruntogai, Ainkururmru, Padirmppattu, Pari- 
padal, Kalittogai, Ahanamru, and Purananuru. A collection of 400 verses in ahasal 
metre, Narrityii deals with the five ti^is on the themepf love. These poems were 
compiled at the instance of the Paijdya king Maran Vazhudi. KuruMogaii literally 
meaning ‘a collection of short lyrics’ on love, by about two hundred poets, was 
compiled under the patronage of a chieftain called Purikko. An ancient gloss on 

Vide V, R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, Studies in Tamil Literature and Histwy^ p. 21* It is difHciilt to 
assign a definite date to this work. Some scholars hold that Tolkappiyam is posterior to the classics of the 
third Sahgam and hence assignable to the fourth century a.d. or even to a later date; according to 
another view, it should be considered as a work of the second or first century b.g. But, from 
Panampara^Sr’s introductory verses {pdyirarri) to this work, it seems that the author Tolkappiyanar 
was a predecessor of Fapini (e, fifth century b.g.). 
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it by Pera^iriyar is lost and Naccinarkkiniyar wrote another dealing with only 
twenty verses of the work. Aivkummm, which means ‘the short five hundred’, 
is divided into five parts, each devoted to one of the five aspects of love and 
consisting of a hundred verses in ahaval metre. Orambogiyar, Ammuvanax, 
Kapilar, Odalandaiyar, and Peyanar are said to be the respective authors of 
hundred verses each on marutam, n^td, kurimi, palai, and tmllai lirfais. Kudalur 
Kizhar is the compiler of this work. Padirruppattu or ‘ten-tens’ consists of 
groups of ten poems, each by one of ten poets. It contains ‘a museum of obsolete 
words and expressions, archaic grammatical forms and terminations, and 
obscure customs and manners of the early western Tamil people who were the 
ancestors of the modem Malayalis’.^* This work is a store-house of historical 
facts about the Cera kings. A true picture of the political conditions of the Tamil 
land about two thousand years ago is beautifully portrayed in it. The first 
and last series of poems of this work are lost 

ParipSdal (lit. ‘stanzas of strophic metres’) contained originally seventy long 
poems of which twenty-four only have survived. Love is the general theme of 
these verses. Some of them, however, relate to gods, the river Vaigai, and the 
hillock Tiruppaxankunram (one of the six houses of Lord Muruga). A com- 
mentary on it by Parimelazhagar is available. A collection of one hundred 
and fifty exquisite lyrics in kdi metre, Kdittogd dwdls on the theme of love. 
It also contains many moral maxims. Perunkadungo, Kapilar, Marudan Ilana- 
ganax. Cola Nalluttiran, and Nallanduvanax axe the poets of this anthology. 
It is the general belief that one of these five poets, Nallanduvanax, was the 
compiler. It has a gloss written by NaednSrkkiniyar. AhananSru or Xeduntogai 
is a coDection of 400 poems on love and is divided into three sections: kalimyd- 
nai-nird (array of male elephants), imd'ididptwdam (string of corals interspersed 
with gems), and nitHldckovd (necklace of pearls). Containing contributions of 
as many as 145 poets, this work was compiled by Uruttiraianmeinar under the 
patronage of the Pa^dy^' hing Ukkirapperu Vazhudi, PurananSm is a very 
popular and valuable anthology of 400 verses of thepuram type dealing with the 
different facets of ancient Tamil culture, war, and State matters. It is the 
counterpart of Ahananthru which treats of love. The contributors to this collec- 
tion, about 150 in number, were loyal advisers and faithful fiiends of the 
monarchs. Through their poems they even averted wax. 

Pattuppa^ contains the following ten idylls by eight different authors: 
Timimmgdrmppadai, Porunararruppa4ai, CirupaijArmppadd, Pemmpdrjarmppadoi, 
MuUmppattUy McdurdkkaMciy Nedundvadai, KuriHcippattu, Pattinappdlai, and 
Malaipa^dtcddm. These idylls axe short poems describing mostly pastoral scenes 
or events. Tirumurugarruppadd by Naldirar is in praise of Muruga and the 
various shrines in which he is worshipped. The life of ancient Tamils is also 
M, Srinivasa Iyengar, (^. at., p. 264. 
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depicted therein. Naccinarkkiniyar has commented upon this idyll. Porunar- 
arruppa4ai by Mutattamakkanniyar is in praise of the wisdom and martial 
glory of the Cola king Karikalan. Sung by Nattattanar, Cirupart.arrUppadai 
extols the chieftain Nalliyakkodan. Descriptions of cities and villages and of the 
life led by the people there abound in this poem. Pemmparfarmppadai by Uruttirah- 
kappanar is a poem similar to Cirupdndnuppadai. It glorifies Tondaiman Ilan- 
tiraiyan, king of Kanci. Shortest of the idylls (103 lines), Mullaippatpi portrays 
the feelings of an ideal wife awaiting her husband’s return from a military 
expedition. It is sung by a gold merchant Napputanar and generally supposed 
to have been composed in praise of the Pandya king Neduncezhiyan. 

Maduraikkdnci, written by Mangudi Marudanar, is the longest of the idylls 
consisting of 782 lines. It gives a vivid picture of the ancient city of Madurai 
and celebrates the great Pandya king Neduncezhiyan, hero of the TalaiyaA- 
kanam battle. Pfedumlsadai by Nakldrar, written in praise of the same Pandya 
king Neduncezhiyan, has a fine description of winter. The title is very apt, 
meaning ‘the tedious but favourable cold north wind’. Kurincippdttu by Kapilar 
contains a beautiful portrayal of the mountain scenery. It brings out the social 
conditions of the Tamil land in prominent relief. This idyll is said to have been 
composed to acquaint the Aryan king Pirahattan with the charms of the Tamil 
language and literature. That the qualities of modesty and chastity alone 
adorn women is emphasized in this poem. Pattinappdlai, literally meaning ‘a 
port and separation’, is a song of love. It was composed by Uruttirankannanar, 
author of Perumpd^rruppadai, to glorify the Cola king Karikalan. Torn between 
love and the call of the battle drum, the hero finally decides to re mai n with his 
beloved. It gives a very graphic picture of Puhar or Kavirippumpattinam, 
great port-capital of the Cola kingdom, and has valuable information regarding 
trade relations of the Tamil land with foreign countries. Malaipa^ukaddm, last 
of the idylls, is a long poem of 600 lines. It means literally ‘the secretion oozing 
from a mountain’ and figuratively ‘the echo or rut of a mountain’. Sung by 
Peruiikaufikanar, it extols the chieftain Nannan and his court. The poem gives 
a beautiful description of Nature and presents a critical accotmt of the art 
of dancing as well as the details of musical instruments along with the artists’ 
way of life. 

The delineation of the early Tamil society in these p>oenis is remarkably 
clear and a great deal of light is thiown on the civilization of the Tamils. The 
rugged virility in the son^ of these early bards is not found in the more polished 
compositions of later ages. Sangam works provide us with valuable information 
regarding religion, social life, government, commerce, arts, music, dance, 
courtship, manners and customs, and the daily life of the Tamils. In those days 
heroism was exalted to the position of religion. From the equanimity of the 
Sa^am poets came the sermons of equality. The concept of unity in existence 
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was preached through their poems. The following lines of Swami Vipulananda 
are ^fitting tribute to the early poets of Tamil literature: ‘Honour, friendship, 
devotion to duty, love of home and hearth, these are among the ideals that 
guided the life of the early Tamilians. These same ideals inspired their poetic 
utterances. The poetry they bequeathed to posterity is not a mere dream woven 
out of an idle fancy, but it is the record of human struggles and achievements, 
both in the field of action and in the realm of thought. What this ancient race 
felt and thought, throughout the long centuries of its existence, lies indelibly 
recorded in the pages of its literature. The configuration of the land has changed, 
the lulls and rivers familiar to the ancient Tanulians have sunk beneath the 
ocean-bed, the waters of the Indian Ocean roU over the spots where proud 
Tamilian cities flourished, yet the songs of the bards of ancient Tamil land, 
passing down through the centuries, fall on our ears and awake in our hearts 
the selfsame rapture which they roused in the hearts of those who first listened 
to them’.“ 


TIRUKKURAU 

There is a collection of eighteen ‘minor works’ known as Padine^-kizhk- 
kajfakku^ which deals mainly with moral virtues. Some of these works are assigned 
to the third SaAgam, while the others belong to a much later period. They are, 
however, grouped together in Tamil literature and called kizJikkeojdkku which 
denotes a literary piece short in length. But these ‘minor works’ are not less 
important than other poems from the literary point of view. Among them, 
the most notable is Tiruvalluvar’s {c. first century b.g.)“ Tirukkural or Kural, 
which is in the form of couplets and deals with the three aims of life — aram 
(righteousness), porul (wealth), and inborn or kamam (pleasure). It consists of 
133 chapters each containi n g ten couplets composed in kurdp-vetjbS. metre. 
Conveying noble thoughts couched in terse language, eadx couplet is a gem 
by itself. According to Dr Albert Schweitzer, ‘There hardly exists in the litera- 
ture of the world a collection of maxims in which we find so much lofty 
wisdom’.“ The first part of Kural {arattuppal) gives the essentials of Yoga philoso- 
phy. Besides, it deals with the happy household life as well as the excellence 

M me CHI, Vol. Ill (First Edn., 1937), p. 678. 

The following are the eighteen minor works: 

(1) Naladiydr, (2) Mdnmafjdk^ka^ai, (3) Kdr^ndrpatu, (4) Kalewazhi^narpatu, (5) Myatu^narpaiu^ 
(6) Inna^nSrpatUi (7) AmUtfai-aimbatu, (8) (9) Ti^mozhuaimbatu, (10) Tipai^ 

mala>niirrambatUi (11) Kairmilai or Innilaii (12) Tirukkural^ (13) Tirikaiukam^ (14), Aedrak-'kovai, 
(15) Pazhamzki-nMru, (16) CirupancamMam^ (17) MudumzMk-k^id, and (18) Eld<H. 

^ Though the period of Tmiva}}uvar is the most ^puted question, it is generally admitted on the 
basis of internal evidences that his Tirukkural may have been composed later than Tolkappiyam 
(c, 500 B.a,) but earlier than Silappadikaram (r, second century a.d.)« 

^ Albert Schweitzer, Indian Thought and its Dmkpmmt (Adam & Charles Black, London, 1956), 
p. 203. 
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of the path of renunciation. The thoughts of Kural in its second part {pomtpal) 
centre on polity and administration, including citizenship and social ^.’elaitions, 
in an admirable way. The third part (inbattuppdl or kdmattuppal), consisting of 
couplets in dramatic monologues, ti'eats of the concept of love. It is difficult 
to find similar delineation of emotion even in Sahgam poetry. In Tirukkural 
one can see a life spiritual that is yet secular, a life secular that is yet spiritual 
to the core. Tiruvalluvar’s philosophy of life hinges on his conception of God- 
head, for to him God is the sumtmm bonum of life.” 

POST-SANGAM PERIOD: THE EPICS 

The five major epics — Silappadikaram, Ma^imekalai, Jivaka-cintamani, 
ValaiyapaM, and Ku^4^lakeJi — are the outstanding contributions of the post- 
Sangam period. Silappadikaram, earliest extant Tamil work in the nature of ' 
drama, gives a vivid picture of Tamil society after its contact with Aryan 
culture. As it contains all the three aspects of Tamil literature, viz. iyal, i^ai, 
and natakamy it has been designated as a tmttamigjik-kdppiyatn. It is, therefore, 
invaluable as a source-book of ancient Tamil dance and classical music — ^both 
vocal and instrumental. The Aryan concept of Karma is embedded in the story 
and stated explicitly through the female protagonist, Kannagi. The author of 
this work is the ascetic-poet Ilafiko A(^kal, younger brother of the Cera king 
Cenkuttuvan (latter half of the second century a.d.). Silappadikdram gives a 
vivid description of the stage, the actor, the singer, the drummer, the flute- 
player, and ih&ydzh (a typical vir}a). It contains beautiful specimens of van, 
kurasai, ammdmi, iiial, kandukam, vallai, and other classes of musical plays. 
Manimekalai, a direct sequel to Silappadikaratn, is also a great somce of informa- 
tion on ancient Tamil society. Written by Qttalai Cattanar, this epic marks 
a new development in Tamil literatmre by presenting philosophical and religious 
debates in mellifluous style. 

The other major epics, although grouped together, do not faU within 
this period. Jaina ascetic Tiruttakka Devar is the author of Jivaka-cintamani {c. 
tenth century a.d.). It is also called Mu^i-poml-todar-mlai-ieyyul, suggesting that 
it deals with the fourfold object of life, namely, virtue, wealth, pleasure, and 
bliss. This work is commendable for its chaste diction and sublime sentiment. 
Apart firom establishing certain conventions and setting the pace, this epic 
introduces Sanskrit prosody for the first time in Tamil poetry. Its verses are 
‘distinguished by an immense expressional wealth, brilliant style, and prosodical 
variegation. Even in this respect it is an indicator of further development of 

This is evidentfrom the couplets such as ‘No fruit have men of all their studied lore/Save they 
the Purdy Wise One’s (God’s) feet adore’ — Ttrukkural) (Translated by G.U. Pope). Gf, K. 

Appaduraif TTte Mind and Thought qf Tiruodbwar (Sdcar Paihippagaxn, Madras, 1966); p. 19* 
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Tamil epical poetry’.“ Only fragments of the last two epics, ValaiyapaH and 
Kmdalakeii, are available. Besides these major epics, there are five other minor 
works'probably by Jaina authors. They are: Culama^i, Perunkathai, MlakeJi, 
Yaiodara-kaoiyam, and NagakumMra-kaviyam. Among these Culamarji and PemUkathai 
deserve special mention, since they are notable specimens of literary elegance. 
The influence of Sanskrit is clearly noticeable in them. In Culdrruaji, written by 
Tolamozhittevar, viruttam metre is employed with facile grace. An adaptation 
of Brhatkathd, Perunkathai or Udayamn-kathai is composed by ‘Konkuvelir’ (lit. 
chieftain of the Konku country) in ahaval metre. Portrayal of ideal characters, 
description of Nature, and stress on renunciation are some of the important 
features of these two epics. 

PERIOD OF NAYANMARS AND A^VARS 

After the two epics, Silappadikaram and Mardmekalai, there was a long 
period of darkness {kalabhra) which continued till about the end of the sixth 
century A.t). when the Nayanmars (Saiva saints) and Alvars (Vaispava saints) 
appeared with hymns of rare charm and religious fervour. Their advent 
gave Hinduism in the Tamil land a new turn and led it, in the course of time, 
to two distinct paths, viz. Saivism and Vais^avism. The contribution of these 
saints to Tamil literature was quite considerable. About 7,000 hymns .were 
composed by Jnanasambandhar, Appar, and Sundarar — three of the sixty- 
three Nayanmars. The collection of the hymns of these Saiva Scary as is called 
Devaram. Jnanasambandhar is said to have got a divine vision at the age of 
three when he started pouring out in melodious verse the joy and devotion 
that overflowed his heart. A happy and buoyant note is noticed throughout his 
hynms. Saint Tirxmavukkarasar (lit. the blessed king of speech), affectionately 
called ‘Appar’ (father) by his younger contemporary Jnanasambandhar, was 
persecuted by the PaJlava king, Mahendra Varman I {c. A.D. 600-630), who 
afterwards became an ardent devotee of Siva upon his conversion to that feitii 
from Jainism. His hymns, couched in fine poetry, ‘contain the quintessence 
of the Vedas’. The hymns of Sundarar, who claims himself as ‘the devotee of 
the devotees’, breathe a sense of intimacy with God. The hymns of these three 
saints were collected in the first seven of the twelve anthologies of Saivite hymns 
known as Tiru-murais. The eighth Ttru-murai consists of Tiruvacakam and Tiruk- 
kovaiyar of Saint Manikkavacakar (? ninth century), the fourth great Saiva 
aearya. Tiruvacakam relates in rapturous melody the different stages of the 
author’s spiritual experience and appears to be a manual on mystical theology. 
In Tiruhkovaiyar, irngara-rasa (erotic sentiment) serves as a thin veil to sublime 
and great truths. Tlie ninth Ttru-murai, Tiruviiaippa, consists of the hymns of 
other saints of a later period. The tenth, known as Ttrummdiram, contains 

" Kamil Zvelcbil, Mro&eing Tamil literature (Madias, 1968), p. 10. 
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3,000 mystic songs by Tirumular who is supposed to have lived earlier than all 
other Nayanmars. A great mystic and a spiritual reformer, Tirumula’" com- 
posed this highly abstruse work containing the essence of Saiva Siddhanta 
philosophy in a language devoid of superfluities. The eleventh Tiru-murai is an 
anthology of poems by different devotees. All these eleven Tim-murais were 
compiled by Nambi Andar Nambi (c. eleventh century) whose own hymns 
occur in the eleventh book. Sekkizhar’s (twelfth century) 'Beriya Buraimm or 
Tiruttondar Purdnam is considered as the twelfth Tiru-murai. A remarkable and 
composite work of hagiology consisting of the lives of sixty-three Nayanmars 
in seventy-two cantos having 4,286 verses, it is regarded as a great classic analo- 
gous to Kalidasa’s RagJmvarhia. 

What the Nayanmars did for Saivism, the Alvars did for the Vaisnava faith. 
The latter wove their songs of mysticism aroimd Visnu. These songs, 4,000 in 
number, were compiled by Saint Nathamuni (824-924) in the anthology Divya 
Prabandham or JVdldyira Divya Prabandham, which is divided into four books, 
each bearing a separate name and consisting of about 1,000 verses. The first 
three of the twelve Alvars — Poygai Alvar, Bhutattalvar, and Pey Alvar — are 
said to have belonged to the fifth-sixth centuries a.d. Of the rest, the great 
names are A^dal (eighth centiory) and Nammalvar (Satakopar; ninth century). 
Andal or Goda or Nacdyar, the only woman-saint among the Alvars, 
like Mrrabm, practised madhura bhdva (worship of God with the attitude of 
a lover). Lord Kansan or Sri Kr§na was the object of her divine love. She 
yearns for an eternal union with her beloved Ka^^i^an through her mystic 
and devotional songs. Nammalvar’s Tiruvdymosjii, the third book of Divya 
Prabandham, is said to be a quintessence of the Upanisads. The songs of these 
Alvars exhibit a catholicity which could not be found in the sectarian 
utterances of later days. 

PERIOD OF LITERARY REVIVAL 

The period of religious fervour was followed by a period of intense literary 
activity. Three great poets of this period are Kamban, Ottakkuttan, and 
Pugazhendi. Greatest of the court poets of Kulottunga Cola III (1178-1218), 
Kamban^® adapted the Vdlmlki Rdmayana in Tamil in his Rdmakdtai or Kamba 
RdmMyarjam following South Indian traditions for style, figures, and techniques. 
His choice of viruttam metre earned him high praise. Kamil Zvelebil, a Czech 
scholar, writes; ‘...descriptions of htunan emotions and relations, ...brisk 
tempo, dramatic force, ...extremely rich and expressive language, cascades 
of poetic imagery and waterfalls of similes, frequent use of onomatopoesis, 

^•There is a controversy regarding the date of Kamban. According to one version, Kamban belongs 
to the ninth century. Gf. T, P. Meenaksliisundaran, A History of Tamil Literature (Annamalai University, 
1965), p. 102. 
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ingenious alterations of the metre, extraordinary musicality of the verse — 
these ^re the main features of Kamban’s style. Ideas of deep humanism, serene 
faith in mankind, its goodness and its abilities form the very core of his work’.®® 
Ever since its composition, Kamba Brnmyamm has been a great force in the 
literary life of the Tamils. A contemporary of Kamban, Ottakkuttan excelled 
in metrical compositions {antadi, kovai, via to name only a few). He wrote 
Uttara-kd^m (which completes Kamba RdmcffarjMm), Takka-ydgap-pararji, Muoar- 
uld, etc. Pugazhendi, the last of the trio, was a versatile poet famous for his work 
Nala-verjbd, written in ven.bd metre. A poetess of the same name as Auvaiyar 
of the Sangam period is said to be a contemporary of Kamban. Her works, 
Atticcudi, Konraivendan, Miidurai, and NalvasM, are marked by simplicity and 
practical wisdom. Perijfa Purdr^am, already mentioned, also belongs to this 
period. Jayahkondan (c. a.d. 1100) is well known for his paratj,i,^^ Kalingattup- 
paranji, which describes the conquest of Kalihga by the Cola king Kulottuhga I 
(C.A.D. 1070-1120). 

The theme of clandestine love has been depicted in Iraiyanar’s Ahappoml 
or Kalaviyal {c. eleventh century), which is a grammatical work consisting of 
sixty svMirams. Kalladanar’s Kallddam relates the divine sports of Siva and 
the glories of Madurai. Aiyanar Itanar’s Purapporul-vet^bd-mdlai {c. eleventh 
century) is a compilation of Tamil verses of the Sangam period in veijbd metre 
dealing with war and other connected subjects. Narkavi Nambi, a Jaina scholar, 
in his Ahapporul-vilakkam treats of various aspects of love. Tdpparunkdlam and 
Tdppamnkalak-karigai are works on Tamil prosody written respectively by two 
contemporary Jaina ascetics, Gunasagarar and Amutasagarar. Gunawra Pandi- 
tar’s Keminddam is a work on orthography and morphology. The same author 
has to his credit another grammatical work called VerpbdppdUiyal. Other 
notable works of the period include ViracoiMyom, by Puttamittiranar, 
Kannul by Pavarianti, and Divakaram by Divakarar and Pingalandai by his son 
Pingalar. The first two of these relate to grammar, while the last two are 
lexicons. 

PERIOD OF EXEGETIGAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, PURANIC, 

DIDACTIC, AND MINOR LITERATURE 

The late Middle period of Tamil literature, fi:om c. a.d. 1200 to 1750, is 
characterized by the production of exegetical, philosophical, Puranic, didactic, 
and minor works. But for the efforts of the commentators, many of the earlier 

Kamil Zvelebil, op. cit., p. 13. Regarding the narrative quality of Kamba Ram^a^m, M. Aruna- 
chalam has observed thus: ‘On every page in the narrative there is a short story. Characters appear to 
speak or act; the story works up to a pitch; and suddenly there is a curtainfall; the curtainfall is ob- 
jectively perceivable as on the stage / — An Introduction to the History of TamU Literature (Gandhi Vidya- 
layam, Tirucitrambalam), p. 118, 

LarcajLi is a type of poetic composition which eulogizes a warrior who has killed a thousand male 
elephants in the battlefield. 
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Tamil works would not have survived to us. Commentaries {kai}diked, short; 
and viruUi, elaborate) played a prominent role in the clarification of the obscure 
parts of the early Tamil classics. The pioneers among the commentators were 
Nakkirar and Ilampuranar. Nakkirar {c. twelfth century), bearing the same 
name as that of the Sahgam poet, has written a very scholarly and critical 
commentary on Iraijandr Ahapporul. Ilampuranar’s commentary on Tolkappiyam 
is also a remarkable work. Among other commentators mention may be made of 
Peraiiriyar (dealing vnth Saint Manikkavacakar’s Tirukkova^ar), Senavaraiyar 
(dealing with Tolkappiyam), Naccinarkkiniyar (dealing with Tolkappiyam, 
Pattuppattu, Jwaka-cintdimTj,i, part of Kuruntogai, etc.), Adiyarkku Nallar (dealing 
with Silappadikaram), and Parimelazhagar (dealing with Timkhurat). In a sense, 
these commentaries paved the way for later prose writing in Tamil. 

The period also witnessed the revival of literature concerning Saivism and 
Vaisriavism. As early as the thirteenth century itself, Meykandar (d. a.d. 1223) 
and other Saiva apostles started developing Saiva Siddhanta thought. Meykan- 
dar’s Siveynana-bodham is the most noted of the Saiva scriptures, wherein Saiva 
Siddhanta philosophy is codified. Sivajnana Svamigal’s Diravida-mahabha^am 
is an elaborate commentary on it. Similarly, Vaisnava apostles wrote commen- 
taries on Divya Prabandham in the mariipravdlcm style (a mixed language of Tamil 
and Sanskrit). During this period, there appeared a class of mystic poets called 
siddhars, eighteen in number. Their poems contain great philosophical ideas 
couched in simple language. Of them, Sivavakkiyar, Pattinattar, and Bhadra- 
giriyar were the forerunners of later poets in the adoption of a moving, direct, 
and easy style of poetry. Some of the siddhars were social reformers as well in 
that they carried on a tirade against the caste system and bigotry of the religious 
zealots. 

The influence of Sanskrit was very much pronounced in some of the great 
works of this period. Saint Arupagirinathar’s (c. fifteenth century) Tiruppukasjt 
was one such composition, where the language and the metre sire of a mixed 
variety. A master of Me^a (pun), Kalameghappulavar wrote Tiruvdnaikkd-uld. 
During this period, many Puranas and other notable works were either trans- 
lated or adapted into Tamil from Sanskrit. An early adaptation of the Mahd- 
bhdrata, Perundevanar’s Bhdratam, composed during the regime of the Pallava 
king Nandivarman III (c. 826-49), has not come down to us in its entirety. 
Villipputturar, a contemporary of Arupagirinathar, wrote Bhdratam which is 
an adaptation of the Mahdbhdrata and is reckoned as a great epic in Tamil. 
Two translations of the Bhdgavata Purdiju by Gewaiccufluvar and Varadar^a 
Aiyankar (both of the sixteenth century), PiramoUira-kdridiam {Kdrma Purdtj^a) 
and Maitatam {Naisadha-carita by Sriharsa) by Adiviraraman, Kd&k-kdr^dam 
{Kurma Purd^) by Varatunkan, Macca Purdnam (1647; Matsya Purdr^a) by 
Vadamalaiyappa Pillai, and Karida Purdrjxm (r. 1625; Skanda Purd^) by Kacci- 
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yappa Sivacaryar are some of the notable works of this genre. The popular stoiy 
of Na^;a and Damayanti has been retold in Nala-vetjbd by Pugazhendi (thir- 
teenth century) and that of Harikandra by ViraraghavaJckavi [c. sixteenth 
century) in Ariccandira Purdnam. Arunacala Kavirayar’s [c. 1712-79) Rdma- 
ndtakam, a narration of the story of the Rdmdyam, is in the form of an opera. 
Special mention may be made in this connexion of the translation of the 
Bhagavad-GUd,, along with the commentary of Sankara, by Pattar. Many of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century Purapic works in Tamil were composed 
in honour of the deities of the different shrines of Tamil Nadu. Though some 
of them are of considerable literary merit, there is nothing in them showing 
that grasp of life which the Sahgam poets had; nor did they evince the emotional 
and spiritual quality of the post-Sahgam works. Parancoti’s Tiruvilaiyddal 
Purdrmn (adaptation oiHaldsya-mdhdtmya), Siv^’nana Svamigal’s Kdncip Purdrjmi, 
and Kacciyappa Sivacaryar’s Tatiikaip Purdnxm are, however, a few works of 
this category noted for their literary merit. 

The Saiva monasteries {matams as they are called) took active part in spread- 
ing religion through literature. Kumaraguruparar and Sivapprakaiar are two 
of the eminent poets of the seventeenth century who wrote on devotional and 
didactic themes. The former’s works include Kandar-kalivenbd, Mindtcip- 
pillaittamizh, Maduraik-kcdambakam, and Ntiinen-vilakkam, The latter’s J^dlvar- 
ndnmat^mdlai and Nanneri are well known throughout Tamil Nadu. The songs 
of the philosopher-poet Tajmmanavar (e. seventeenth/eighteenth century) 
are marked by devotional fervour as well as by catholicity of outlook. His most 
well-known couplet serves to show how non-sectarian he, a devout Saivite, was 
at a time when religious intolerance was the order of the day. His prayer to 
the Almighty, ‘Let all be in blissful state is my only wish, O Lord, the Supreme! 
I know not anything else’,®® is remiruscent of Kandyan Puhkunranar of the 
Sahgam period.®* Interspersed with Sanskrit words, Tayumanavar’s philo- 
sophical poems contain many charming imageries. 

Mention may be made here also of a few other works of the late Middle 
period which do not belong to any specific category, but are important as 
specimens of Tamil literature. A new type of literature called cittuk-kavi (epistles 
in verse), for mstance, made its appearance during the period. Virali-vidu-dutu, 
Kulappa Nayakkan-kddal, and Yarw^a Kuldtittan-matal are examples of tins kind 
of poetry which, according to Dr Meenakshisxmdaran, ‘in spite of the command 
over the language, the charm of its style and striking similes . . . , shows more of 

The Tamil original runs as follows: 

Ellanm inburru irukka mmippatuve 

Allamd veronrum ariyen parfparame* — ^Taynmanavar’s v. 221. 

Tddtjm vTtyaoarum kelin All towns are one, all men our kin. — ^Ka^iyan PMkunranar {Purandnuru, 
V. 192). 
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the weakness of the decadent age than the vigour and life of a new age’.®* 
Ballads and folk-songs based on earlier classics but dwelling on themes of the 
contemporary Tamil country appeared in this period. Some of these are noted 
for their rich content. 

MODERN PERIOD : PERIOD OF TRANSITION 

The advent of Muslims and Christian missionaries in Tamil Nadu had 
considerable impact on the growth of its literatme. Among the early Muslim 
Tamil poets, the most prominent is Umaruppulavar (c. 1605-1703), author of 
Slrappuranam which is a verse narrative on the life of Prophet Mohammed 
composed in 12,000 stanzas. This work is entirely in the tradition of Tamil 
poetry, though words of Arabic origin were freely used to heighten the 
effectiveness of the milieu and the incidents inherent in them. Next to him in 
importance is Mastan Sahib of Tiruchirappally whose devotional lyrics and 
philosophical verses resembled those of Tayumanavar. Mention may also be 
made of Mohammed Ibrahim alias Vannakkalanciyappulavar who wrote 
Muhaidin Purdn.am (1845) dealing with the Islamic faith. 

Christian missionaries helped in introducing printing which facilitated 
the growth of literature diulng the seventeenth-eighteenth centuries. Robert 
di Nobili, an Italian Jesuit missionary, was perhaps the first to initiate biblical 
studies in Tamil prose early in the seventeenth century. Though meant for prose- 
lytizing purposes, it helped the evolution of Tamil prose into an easier means of 
communication. Constanzio Beschi (1680-1747), another Italian missionary, 
reformed the Tamil characters for printing. Further, under the assumed name 
of ‘Viramamunivar’, he compiled a Latin-Tamil dictionary and wrote a classic, 
Tembdoani,oxi the life of Jesus in chaste Tamil poetic convention. He was also the 
author of some prose and fictional works. In the nineteenth century. Bishop 
Robert Caldwell (1815-91) produced his monumental linguistic work on • 
comparative Dravidian philology. Another British missionary, G. U. Pope 
(1820-1907), tendered great service for the study of Tamil through his gram- 
matical works and English translations of the Tamil classics like Tirukkural 
and Tiruvdcakam. Two notable native Christian writers were Vedanayagam 
PiUai (c. 1824-89) and H. A. Krishna PiUai (1827-1900). Besides writing 
poetical works like NUirtul and Sana^arnayak-kirttamikal, the former produced 
the first novel in Tamil, Pirataba Mudaliyar-carittiram (1875). The latter was the 
author of Iratcarppa-ydUirigam, which is an adaptation of John Bunyan’s The 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 

The poems of 'Vallalar’ Ramalinga Swamigal (1823-74), spiritual leader 
of Tarnil Nadu, are melodious and yet full of devotional fervour. His soul- 

** T. P. Meenakshisundaran, op. cit., p. 156. 
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Stirring hymns, compiled in a book called Tim Arutpd, are remarkable ‘for their 
inner glow, perfectness, and musical language’.®* His Jivakdrunya Ozhukkam 
and Manutnurai-ka^da-vdcakam are among the best prose works written during 
the last century. Gopalakiishna Bharati’s Mandandr-carittirak-Idrttanaikal is a 
popular verse-drama which narrates the life story of Nandanar, a Nayanmar. 
A giant among the Tamil scholars of the nineteenth century, Mahavidwan 
Meenakshisundaram Pdlai wrote many Puranas and other works belonging 
to the cirrilakkiyaw^ in highly chaste classical Tamil. It is he who inspired the 
great Tamil scholar Dr U. V. Swaminathayyar in the latter’s literary pursuits. 
Arumuga Navalar (1822-76), C. W. Damodaram Pillai, and Murugesa 
Panditar are some of the scholars of Jaffna (Sri Lanka) who have enriched 
Tamil literature. 

Till the beginning of the nineteenth century, there was no significant work 
in prose excepting the diary kept in the current colloquial Tamil prose by 
Anandarangam PiUai who was Dewan to Duplex, French Governor of Pondi- 
cherry. Rudiments of Tamil prose can be traced to Silappadikdram wherein occur 
a few lines in prose. In Perundevanar’s metrical work, Bhdratam, some prose 
passages are found. The first prose writing as such is, however, Nakkirar’s 
commentary on Iraiyandr Ahappoml. The prose employed here is very ornate 
and incomprehensible for an ordinary reader. The commentators of classics, 
as has already been pointed out, used a kind of prose. 

PERIOD OF RENAISSANCE AND GROWTH 

The period after 1850 synchronized with the unearthing of Sangam and 
other ancient works from private possessions and their printing. The credit for 
this goes to Dr U. V. Swaminathayyar, whose masterly editions with copious 
notes deserve special mention. Thanks to the painstaking efforts of this pioneer 
in editing classics on modem lines, the Tamils came to have the Sangam litera- 
ture in print with elaborate commentaries. The twentieth century saw the 
germination of Swadeshi spirit. Swami Vivekananda’s clarion call to the nation 
to think of its ancient heritage, the partition of Bengal and its aftermath, 
the rise of the national poet Subrahmanya Bharati in Tamil Nadu— all these 
were contributory factors for the growth of patriotic feeling among Tamils. 
The advent of Bharati ushered in an era of literary renaissance in Tamil Nadu. 

POETRY 

Subrahmanya Bharati (c. 1882-1921) blazed a new trail which was followed 
by many other poets of the next generation. His chief contribution lies in his 

** Kamil Zvdebil, op, cU,, p. 20. 

** Ninety-six types of poetical compositions in Tamil literature are grouped under the general title 
cwrUakfdyam (minor literature), A few notable types of this group are: antadi, mdlai, uld, iatakam, parai^i, 
paflu, ktiravaHci) kovah pillaittamizhi and kdamhakam. 
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patriotic and devotional songs, an epic poem of small dimension but of great 
charm, and prose writings on contemporary affairs. His egalitarian outlook, 
concern for women, intense patriotism, and solicitude for children and the 
downtrodden are well known. An attempt to integrate the twentieth century 
with the past was made by him in his Pdncali Sahadam which is an epic poem 
based on a single episode of the Mahdbharata. His deep concern for the political 
and social freedom of the people, including the pariah, inspired him to create 
a new literature easily comprehensible by the common folk. This can be seen 
from his songs such as ‘Freedom, freedom, freedom to the pariahs . . . ’ . Love 
for humanity, nay, for the entire creation, and indignation against all kinds 
of oppression and injustice have made the poet sing many a thought-provoking 
song in new rhythm and symbolic language. The mystical tradition of Alvars 
and Nayanmars is found in Bharati’s religious songs. His hymns to Goddess 
Sakti in K&lippdtiu and to Sri Krsr^a in Kamjxm-pdttu are sweet and soul-stirring. 
His Kuyil-pdttu has varioios levels of appeal — ^mythological, romantic, allegorical, 
and mystic. The poetry of Bharati is remarkably rich and suggestive, passionate 
and sensuous, simple yet satirical. 

The patriot-scholar V. O. Chidambaram (1872-1936) composed, besides 
his autobiography, a few poetical works on ethical and philosophical themes 
{Mejr^arivu', Pddal Tirattu, 1935). ‘Kavimapi’ Desikavinayagam (1875-1954) 
wrote Malarum-mdlaiyum, Umarkkayydm-pdddkal (translation of Omar Khayyam’s 
Rubaiyat), Adiyajoti (adaptation of Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia), etc. Tiru. Vi. 
Kalyanasundaram (‘Tiru. Vi. Ka.’; 1883-1954)wrotePoiamaj Vettal (1942) in 
simple ahaval metre dealing with the harmony of all religious and sectarian 
thoughts. Besides his two poetical works Tamisfan Idayam and Sahkoli (1953), 
‘Namakkal Kavinar’ Ramalingam (1888-1972) has versified a love story, 
Avalum Avanum {c. 1953), in a lucid language. His patriotic poem composed 
on the occasion of the Salt Satyagraha in 1931 is a marching song full of vitality 
and vigour. These poets including Kothamangalam Subbu (1910-74), author 
of Gandhi Mahan Kathaigal (1947), belong to the Gandhian school of thought in 
one way or other. Yogi Suddhananda Bharati is the author of Bhdrata-mahd^akti 
and a number of poems of topical interest. 

Belonging to the Bharati school, Kanakasubburatnam (‘Bharatidasan’; 
1891-1964) is a poet of revolt and individualism. He is famous for his poems on 
love, the status of women, and welfare of the masses. The poet’s identification 
with the downtrodden is complete, his attitude being socialistic. With an apt 
description based on close observation, he has expressed his love for Nature 
in a unique way in his Azhakin Sirippu. His Pdr)4iy<in ParUu, a poem of epical 
dimension, is embellished with thought-provoking ideas and sentiments. His 
Tcanizh-iyakkam is an appeal to Tamils who have forgotten the glory and antiquity 
of their mother-tongue. His conception of an ideal home is contained in Kudumba- 
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vilakku and the opposite picture is depicted with remarkable clarity in Irw}^ 
Fida. His Uaiyamutu and Ilainar Ilakkiyam have beautiful maxims for the young. 
Other Xworks of ‘Bharatidasan’ include Puratcik-kavi, KuriHcittittu, and Sanavi 
Parvatattin Carol. His fame, however, in later years suffered on account of his 
espousal of the Dravidian movement. Durai Manickam (‘Pavalar Peruncitti- 
ranar’; b. 1933) is one of the worthy successors of ‘Bharatidasan’. He has 
written many songs in the Sangam tradition, and made new experiments 
dealing with modern philosophical ideas. Aiyai, Nuraiiriyam, Koyyakkani, 
Enhmai Erjhatu (1969), and Paviyakkottu (1969) are a few of his outstanding 
works. Pulavar Kulandai’s Rdvam-kaviyam (1946) is an epic written only to 
glorify Ravapa of the Ramdyaryi. Many poets like M. L. Thangappa {Andaip- 
pdttu), ‘Mu^yarasan’ {Pmkodi), and ‘Ezhilmutalvan’ (b. 1940; Inikkum 
Mnaivukal, 1976) have written on new themes in a charming style following 
‘Bharatidasan’. 

There were also poets who adhered to the old pattern, metre, and ideas. 
N. Kanakaraja Iyer in his Marainta-managar and R. Raghava Iyengar in 
his Pdri-kdtai (1937) employed fully the traditional style. ‘Vanidasan’ (b. 1915; 
Tirtta Tdttirai), ‘Mudiyara^an’ {Virakdviyam) , ‘Surada’ (^akii Pirakkutu, 1948), 
and similar other poets drew upon the old classics. Their treatment is, how- 
ever, modem. Some academicians like A. Srinivasaraghavan (1905-75), ‘Salai 
Ilantiraiyan’ (b. 1930), and ‘Tamizhan^al’ have contributed to the develop- 
ment of modem Tamil poetry. Vellaipparavai (1967), a collection of poems 
written by A. Srinivasaraghavan, is marked by freshness, verve, and depth. 
It won the Sahitya Akademi Award for 1968. Among the modern poets, 
mention may be made of Trii6kasit^va.m (Gandarva-gdmm, 1967), Periyasamy 
Thuran {Enmm Padindru), ‘Sadhu. Su. Yogi’ [Manitanaip-paduven), ‘Surabi’ 
{Sattiya Sodami), Al. Valliyappa (an eminent children’s poet; Malumm Ullam, 
1954), ‘Kapnadasan’ (b. 1926; Mdnkani, 1970), and ‘Tamizhazhagan’. ‘Kapna- 
dasan’ is a household name in Tamil Nadu because of his lyrics written in 
simple and chaste style. There are quite a large number of lesser poets, among 
whom are writers of free verse, who have created a stir in the Tamil literary 
world by their unconventional use of the language. Many of their works are of 
little merit. There are others who strive hard to create poetry in this new line ; 
they include N. Pichumurthi, Dharumu Sivaraman, Vaideeswaran, and 
C.Mani.®’ Promising young poets like ‘Abi’ {Maunattinjidvukal, 1974), ‘Gahgai- 
kondan’ {Kdttuppu^ukkal, 1974), M. Rajendran (‘Mi. Ra.’; Kanavugal-\~ 
Karpamigal=Kdgitangaf), and N. Mehta {Kanijirppdkkal, 1974) have also made 
some new experiments in writing verse. 

For an account of new efforts in Tamil poetry, reference may be made to Kamil 
Zvdebil, *New Voices in Tamil Poetry’, Indian Literature, Vol. XXVI (January & June, 1973), 
pp. 153-63. 
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FICTIONAL LITERATURE 

The first work of fiction in Tamil is the highly symbolic Paramartta Guru- 
kathai written by ‘Viramamunivar’ in the eighteenth century. Piratdba Mudhliydr- 
carittiram by Vedanayagam Pillai (nineteenth century) marked the next stage 
in the growth of the novel. This was followed by Kamddmbal-carittiram (1896) 
by Rajam Ayyar. A further development took place in the early twentieth 
century with Madhaviah’s {c. 1870-1925) Padmdvati-carittiram. After him came 
Vaduvur Duraiswamy [Menakd^ Balamani), Arani Kuppuswamy {Ratmpuri- 
rahasjam), Shankara Ram Kdriyadarisi), ‘Nara^a Duraikkannan’ 

{Simdtti Kdrttiydyini, Uyiromyarn), and other authors. ‘Narana Duraikkawan’ 
is an eminent novelist of the post-Independence period also. R. Krishnamurthi 
(‘Kalki’; 1899-1954) vnote PdrtUpan Kamm (1942), Swakdmiyin Sabadam (1944), 
and Ponniyin Selvan — ^all historical novels depicting the glorious past of Tamil 
Nadu. These set a pattern which was followed by such post-Independence 
writers as ‘Sandilyan’ (b. 1910; Tavana-rdni’, Kadal-purd, 1967), ‘Jagaccirpiyan’ 
(b. 1925; Timcdrrambalam’, Mandivarman Kdddi, 1958) ‘Govi. Maniiekharan’ 
(b. 1927; Sembiyan Selvi, 1959; Nilamallikai), and ‘Akilan’ (b. 1925; Vengaiyin 
Maindan, 1961). Their novels are based on the anecdotes of ancient Tamil kings. 
PdlmarakkdUile (1977) is the latest novel of ‘Akilan’, which delineates the 
sufferings of Tamil workers of rubber estates in Malaysia. 

The style of M. Varadarajan (‘Mu. Va.’; 1912-74), who started writing 
in the pre-Independence period, is simple and lucid. He made experiments 
with new techniques in his novels. Perra Manam (1953), Karittu^du (1953), 
Sentdmarai, and Mankudiiai are some of his popular works. He was a recipient 
of the Sahitya Akademi Award (1961) for his Ahal-vilakku (1958). Distinguished 
politician C. N, Annadurai (c. 1908-69) was a novelist of distinction. Two 
of his important works are MallatamJbi and Rangoon Rddhd (1952). He also 
wrote a number of short stories advocating Dravidian movements. Pdvai- 
vilakku and Cittirappdvai (1968) by ‘Akilan’ are two outstanding novels of the 
post-Independence period. A psychologicaljnovel, the former is autobiogra- 
phical in a sense. It revolves round a novelist and his various women fans. 
The latter, which won the Jnanpith Award in 1976, is his magnum opus wherein 
the conflict between the precept and practice of ‘art for art’s sake’ is the theme. 
‘Anuttama’ (b. 1922; Kettavaram, 1951), ‘Laksmi’ {Pev^manam), Jayalakshmi 
Srinivasan (Puspardham, 1944), and Kodainayaki Ammal {Tuya-ullam, 1951) 
are some of the women writers who became famous in the forties and fifties. 
Samuddya Yldi (1968), Kurind-malar (1961), Pon-vilanku (1964), and Kapdta- 
puram (1967) are a few important novels ofN. Parthasarathy (‘Mapivannan’ ; 
b. 1932), who belongs to the ‘Kalki’ school. The first won the Sahitya Akademi 
Award for 1971. Gandhiji’s non-co-operation movement provided the theme 
for such novels as Alaiyohi, Makutapati, and Tiydgabhdmi by ‘Kalki’ ; Murugan 
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Or U}:}man by K. Venkataramani; Marmil Teriyutu Varum (1969) by 
Chidambara Subramanyam; and Kallukkul Iram (1969) by R. S. NaHaperumal. 
Alaiybfai of ‘Kalki’ received the Sahitya Akademi Award for 1956 posthumously. 

New experiments in novel-writing were tried by Jayakantan (b. 1934) 
in his Om Matikai Ndtakam Parkkiral (1971) and Sila NerankaM Sila Manitarkal 
(1970). The latter won the Sahitya Akademi Award in 1972. Attempts on 
the ‘stream of consciousness’ line were also made. A notable writer of this 
genre is L. S. Ramamritam [Putra, 1965). Indira Parthasarathy’s (b. 1930) 
novels, such as Tantirabhumi (1969), Kurutippunal (1974), and Tivukal (1976), 
are based on Freudism. Sundaram Ramaswamy’s Oru Puliyamarattin Kathai 
(1966) is a distinguished work of fiction so far as its technique is concerned. 
T. Janakiraman’s (b. 1921) Mohamul (1961) interprets the complications in 
social and family life from the psychological standpoint. P. M. Kannan’s 
(b. 1910) Pey. Deivatn (1943) and other novels provide realistic pictures of family 
life. Oru JVal (1950) and Poyttevu of Ka. Naa. Subrahmanyam are two re- 
markable productions of the post-Independence period &om the stylistic point 
of view. Raghunathan’s Pafkum Paiiyutn (1953) is a novel with a socialistic 
slant. Among the new fiction writers who have become prominent are 
‘Nakulan,’ ‘Aiokamitran’ (b. 1935), ‘Sujata (b. 1935), R. S. Nallaperumal 
(b, 1931), U. Subbayya (b. 1930), ‘Puspa Tankatturai’, Jothirlatha Girija 
(b. 1936), Sivasankari (b. 1942), ‘&ruttika’ (b. 1915), and Rajam Krishnan. 
Of these, the last four are women. Translations have been added to creative 
literature, though very few of them have retained the flavour of the original. 
Of the recent translations, the Tamil renderings of V. S. Khandekar’s Marathi 
novels by K. S. Srinivasacharya (‘Ka. Sri. Sri.’) deserve special notice. T. 
N. Kumaraswami, a student of Santiniketan, is mainly responsible for popu- 
larizing Tamil translations of Bengali novels. In spite of a plethora of novels 
that have been published during the recent years, there is hardly any novel of 
outstanding merit. Novels written in a humorous vein are rather few in Tamil. 
However, S. V. Vijayaraghavachari (1879-1950; Vasantan, 1941), ‘Tumilan’, 
(b. 1904, Amiradha, 1961), ‘Natoti’ {Maunap-PiUaiydr), ‘Devan’, ‘Cavi’, and other 
writers have contributed to the Tamil literature of this particular genre. From 
Rajam Ayyar’s Kamaldmbal-caritUram (1896) to T. Janakiraman’s Mohamul 
(1961) and Neela Padmanabhan’s (b. 1938) Talaimuraiga} (1968) there has 
been a continuous flow of writings with a regional flavour. 

In the domain of the short story, pioneering efforts were made by V. V. S. 
Aiyar (1881-1935; Mangaiyarkkeuaiiyin Kddal). He was followed by a group of 
powerful writers like ‘Kalki’, ‘Pudumaippittan’ (1916-48), ‘Ku. Pa. Ra.’, 
‘Mauni’ (b. 1907), B. S. Ramayya (b. 1905), ‘Va. Ra.’ (1889-1951), and A. 
S. P. Ayyar. Popular collections of short Stories by ‘Pudumaippittan’, who 
was a great experimentalist, include Kdncanai (1943), Sirrannai (1950), and 
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$cS)a-vimocanam. ‘Vindan’ {Palum Pavaiyum^ 1951), Ghidambara Raghunathan 
(b. 1923; Idaya OH), G. Alagirisamy (b. 1925; Tavappayan, 1956), T. Janaki- 
raman [Veyil), R. Ghudamani (b, 1931; Mamttukku Iniyaval 1960)^ ‘Mu. 
Va.’ {Vidutalaiya), ‘Arvi’ (b. 1920; Aiiaiya-mlakku, 1956), ‘Gavi’ (Tirukkural- 
kathaikapj, and ‘Mamyan’ {Atticcudik-kathaikal) have contributed much to 
this branch of literature. Jayakantan’s short stories {Inippum Karippum, 1960; 
Unmai Sudum, 1964) are true reflections of life with interactions of men and 
women in varied situations. The short stories of ‘Akilan’ are more than 150 
in number {Sakotarar Ann, 1963; Sattiya Avehm, 1974). There are also short 
stories as well as novels which have been written from a propagandist point 
of view. Besides, there are ‘progressive’ writers who have tried to use literature 
as a means of transforming society. It is in this field that works in Tamil have 
been produced in bulk, though the quality is sometimes indifferenti 

PLAYS 

Works like Silappadikdram contain references to plays being enacted. 
Theatrical techniques are also found mentioned in them. Tamil dramas, kuttu 
as they were called, must have been a popular resort of the public during the 
period of Imperial Gojas. It had lost its hold gradually until in the nineteenth 
century there was a revival of the theatre and dramatic literature. In the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, Arunacala Kavirayar wrote a drama, 
Ahmuki-ndtakam, besides an opera type piece, Rdma-ndtakam. Sundaram Pillai’s 
(1855-97) Manonmarilyam (1891), a poetic drama, gave a new dimension to 
the dramatic literature in Tamil. V. V. Suryanarayana Sastri alias ‘Paritimal 
Kalainar’ (1870-1903; Rupdvati, Kaldvati) wrote dramas on the Shakespearean 
model. Sankaradas Swami’s plays are based on old stories of mythology. 
Among the plays written by ‘Pammal’ Sambanda Mudaliar (1873-1964) 
Sabhdpati (1931), Manohard, and Ratndvali became very popular. Sakuntala- 
ndtakam (1907; translation of Kalidasa’s AbhijMnaSakuniala) by ‘Maraimalai 
Adikal’, Kuzhandai Rdmu (1929) by R. S. Desikan, Appar-ndtakam (1934) by 
M. Balasubramanyam, and Patitta Pet}kal (1948) by ‘Bh§.ratidasan’ are some 
of the notable works of the first half of this century. T. K. Shanmukham 
and his brothers infused a new life into the stage by presenting many historical 
and social dramas like Awsaiydr and Raja Raja Golan. Dramatists like T. K. 
Pavalar wrote plays {Kafarin Verri, Denyak-ko}i) with the freedom movement 
as their background during the pre-Independence period. ‘Bharatidasan’ has 
presented a Safigam theme in his Ceratdridavam (1949). His PiUrdndaiydr, which 
won posthumously the Sahitya Akademi Award for 1969, has for its theme the 
life-story of a Sangam poet, Pifirandaiyar. K. Appadurai’s Ar}di-matam. (1952), 
Periyasamy Thuran’s Manakkukai (1955), B. S. Ramayya’s Ter Ottiyin Makan 
(1957), T. Janakiraman’s Mdluveli Mlatn (1959), R. Ghudamani’s Iruvar 
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Kandanar, K, A. P. Viswanatham’s Tamizhccuvai, M. Varadarajan’s Kddal-enke, 
and Vdzdtoil Inbam by ‘Akilan’ are some of the recent plays which deserve 
special^ notice. Latterly, there has been a definite swing of popular taste 
towards hilarious social plays with political overtones, but plays of real literary 
merit are rare. 


OTHER FORMS OF LITERATURE 

Tamil prose, as has already been seen, originated in the commentaries of 
the thirteenth-fifteenth centuries. It started flourishing with the advent of the 
Westerners into South India. Ramalinga Swamigal, Arumuga Navalar, 
Vedanayagam Pillai, and many others have contributed much for the devel- 
opment of Tamil prose. Thanks to the Tamil journals, prose-writing became 
quite common, and patriots like V. O. Chidambaram and Subrahmanya 
Bharati and scholars like Tiru. Vi. Kalyanasundaram and T. K. Chidambara- 
nathan distinguished themselves as eminent writers of prose. ‘Maraimalai 
Adikal’ (1879-1950), who led the puritan movement in Modern Tamil, wrote 
in a chaste and charming style using pure Tamil words only. Cintanaik-katpi- 
raikal (1908), Tolaivilunxirtal (1935), and TamizJuir Matam (1941) are some 
of his important prose works. The writings of Tiru. Vi. Kalyanasundaram 
{Peniiin Perumai; Manila Vdzhkkaijum Gandhi Adikalum; Ulloli, 1942; Tamizhc- 
colai, 1935; Murugan Allatu Azhagu, 1925) are remarkable as much for the 
wide range of subjects covered as for their high idealism and spiritual content. 
They set a new pattern for modern Tamil prose. An illustrious journalist, 
‘Kalki’ was also a novelist, short story writer, humorist, and music critic of note. 
The great statesman C. Rajagopalachari (‘RajSji’; 1879-1972) was a prose 
writer of distinction. He summarized the Mahdbhdrata ( Viydsar Virundu) and the 
Rdmdyaria {Cakkaravarttit-Tirumakari) . Yils Sri Rdmakrsnarin Upani^adam (1950) was 
declared by the Tamil Academy of Madras as the best book in Tamil for the 
year 1952-53. The tales and parables of Sri Ramakrishna have been retold 
in an impressive and fascinating way in this book which has been translated 
in various languages of India including English. The Ramakrishna Math at 
Madras has brought out a sizable volume of literature in Tamil to spread the 
Ramakrishna- Vivekananda movement. Mention may be made of Mozhija- 
wutam by Swami Paramatmananda, Svdmi Vivekdnandar by R. Ganapathi, and 
Tiruvampnozhi in this connexion. The Tinnevelly Saiva Siddhanta Works 
Publishing Society has made significant contributions to the development of 
religious literature in Modem Tamil. The writings of Swami Chidbhavananda 
expound the immortal philosophy of life in a simple, rational, and soul- 
elevating maimer. He gives a critical analysis of the life of Sri Ramakrishna 
in Paramahamsar Perumai (1959), which is a unique exposition of practical 
Vedanta. Besides lucid conamentaries on the Bhagavad-Gildf Tiruvdcakam, and 
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Tdyumdnava Svdmigal Pddalkal, Swami Ghidbhavananda has produced many 
other literary works that are companions to spiritual aspirants — Etirkdla 
Indiyd (1953), Dinadari Dhiydnam (1960), and Gdyatri (1973) being a few' among 
them. 

Apart from some earlier critical works like Ehagavad-visayam (on Divya 
Prabandharri), literary criticism in the modern sense of the term did not emerge 
in Tamil literature till the middle of the nineteenth century. Scholars who 
contributed in this field during the first four decades of the present century 
include ‘Maraimalai K^iksX' [Tiruvalluvar Kdlatn, Pattmappdlai Ardycci), ‘Navalar’ 
Somasundara Bharati (1879-1950; Tirukkural, Kamha P&mdya^am), M. Raghava 
Iyengar (1878-1950; ^dycci Tokuti), S. Vaiyapuri Pillai {Eakkiyac-dntanaikal), 
‘Panditamani’ M. Kathiresan Ghettiar {Tiruvdcakam), and R. P. Sethu Pillai 
{Tamizham — Urum Perum). The next three decades and a half saw the pro- 
ductions of some more notable works in this genre. Among the writers of this 
period are: Auvai Duraisamy (expositions of the Sangam and Saiva Siddhanta 
literature), K. V. Jagannathan (b. 1906; Virar Ulagam, 1966), M. Varadarajan 
{Ovacceyti, 1952), K. Appadurai (b. 1907; Kumarik-kar}^m Allatu Kadal Kar 3 .da 
Tennddu, 1951), M. Rajamanickanar {Pallavar Varaldru, 1952), C. Ilakkuvanar 
{Pazhantamizh, 1962), K. A. P. Viswanatham {Tirukkurat-hrangani) , ‘Tiruk- 
kural’ Mimusamy {Tirukkurat-peya^am) , V. S. P. Manickam {Tamizhk-kddd), 
‘TamizhannaP {Oppiyal Oru Arimugani), ‘Salai IJantiraiyan’, A. M. Parama- 
sivanandam, ‘Ilavazhaganar’, and Sp. Annamalai. Most of their works are 
on great classics of the past. G. Devaneya Pavanar (b. 1902) has pioneered 
in the field of literary and linguistic researches. His Mutal-tdy-mozhi (1955), 
Solldrdyccik-katUiraikal (1949), and Diravidattdy (1964) are significant philological 
works. But for his researches in philology, the purity and antiquity of Tamil 
might have remained a myth. His Pan^ait Tamizkar Par^pd^m Mdgarikamum 
(1966), TamizJi Ndttu Vilaiydtttikkal (1954), and Tamizhar Matam (1972) reveal 
the glory of Tamil culture. Swami Vipulananda (1892-1947) has written a 
research work, Ydzh-nul, on the ancient Tamil i^ai (music), besides his 
critical essays and devotional poems. Tdzh-nul is a prodigious work of great 
dimension and no work produced later on Tamil music has surpassed it. 

Biographical literature in Tamil prose developed rather late in this century. 
A notable work is Rdmdnujar by ‘Pi. Sri.’, which received the Sahitya Aka- 
demi Award in 1965. Pudumaippittan Varaldru (1951; biography of ‘Pudu- 
maippittan’) by Ghidambara Raghunathan, Puratcippdvalar (biography of 
‘Bharatidasan’) byDurai Sivakdmiyin 3elvan (biography of Kamaraj) 

by ‘Cavi’, and Maraimalai A4ikal Vearaldm (1959; biography of ‘Maraimalai 
A^k4’) by M. Thirunavukkarasu are a few othei important works of this 
genre. U. V. Swaminathayyar {En Carifam), ‘Tiru. Vi. Ka.’ {Vdzhkkaik-kurip- 
pukkaf), ‘Naraakkal Kavinar’ Ramalingam (£« Kathai), T. S. S. Rajan, and 
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T K f.. are some of the miters of good autobiographies. Traye- 

T. K. Sharm^am ^ Uterature are getting 

SSf me works of -Tira. Ti. Ka.’, ‘Mu. Va.’ (» IlaUm), ‘So^e’ 

^lUSmOa VariJdi Mi. Pa. Somasundaram (b. i92i; Akkarmi-atim^, 1961), 

technology are being popularized by P. N. Appuswa^ Subbu Mchj’ E- 
rXSari Maniiam, G. R. Damodaran, Samuel Abraham and others 
T ivfnie literature however, has not yet attained a high standard, though 
diere are many periodicals such as Tarnizhc-cim, Kaivm, PU^olat, Karumbu, 
tZ ZMam Me journals liie Amnda Vikatan, Dipam, Kdatrmgal, and 
* 7oplri4 Sttioual Uterature in colioquiai Ta^, C«*- 
fw, TmJi, Tmid«m, ^ enticing modem Tamil ht- 

prature through their pure, classic, and chaste Style. 

Modem Tamil literature does not match favourably with the ancient 
works in the language. Compared even with some of the Indian languages, 
rtvipmem L recmt yeL has not been adequam. Howev«, tie mter- 
national recognition of Tamil has found its expression m three World Tamd 
Conferences rlulting in a spate of scholarly papers. With the adoption of Tamil 
as the medium of instruction in Tamil Nadu, there has been a spurt of hterary 
activity which augurs well for Tamil, a language with a great cultural heritage 

and rich literary tradition. 


Be. the Sle 

an abundance of Sansknt wor . “ Kalyanasundaram became the editor of Deiabhaktan 

century. Journalism took a new turn • „ jj. ^ growth of the Tamil language, 

in 1917 , which played a very commendable role m taciiitatmg me grow 
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TELUGU 

THE LAND AND THE LANGUAGE 

T ELUGU is one of the most important languages of India belonging to 
the Dravidian family. Its speakers are chiefly concentrated in Andhra 
Pradesh and the neighbouring States of Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Karnataka, 
and Tamil Nadu. Next to Hindi, it is the mother-tongue of the largest number 
of people in India. The Census of 1971 gives the number of Telugu-speaking 
people as 44,707,697. Bounded by Madhya Pradesh and Orissa in the north, 
the Bay of Bengal in the east, Tamil Nadu and Karnataka in the south, and 
Karnataka and Maharastra in the west, Andhra Pradesh is the fifth largest 
State of India. Telugu is the oiEcial language of Andhra Pradesh. 

Telugu is also known as Andhra-bhasa or the language of the Andhras. To 
derive the word telugu^ or the older forms telungu and tenugu, some scholars 
unconvincingly relate them to Sanskrit words like trilinga (country of the 
three lingas), trikalinga (country of the three Kalihgas), or trinaga (land of 
three mountains). Telugu is perhaps connected with ‘Telinga’, the name of 
a tribe that must originally have lived in the region. This assumption is sup- 
ported by the existence of Telagas, a major agricultural community in Andhra, 
and Telaglhiyas, a sub-sect among the Andhra Brahmins, and also by the 
name Telahgana, denoting a part of the Andhra region. It is, therefore, 
possible that Telugu was originally an ethnic name. The word tenugu is the 
result of the phonetic change of / to » which is attested elsewhere in the language. 
Both telugu and tenugu were found to be in use from the eleventh century a.d. 

The earliest reference to the Andhras as a name denoting a tribe of people 
who migrated to the south of the Vindhyas is found in the Aitareya Brahmarjxi. 
They are also mentioned in the Rdm^ana and the Mahdbharata, Megasthanes 
refers to them as a political power in the south-eastern Deccan. It is, there- 
fore, possible to suppose that the Andhras were migrants from the North, 
and that their political and cultural domination over the people in the Telugu 
region would have given their name to the country, the people, and later to 
the language. The two terms telugu and andhra have been synonymously used 
from the early times and they signify one and the same people, region, and 
language. 

The political and social history of the Andhras can be sketched from the 
times of the Satavahana rule (263 b. o. to a.d. 163). The geographical position 
of the Andhra region as a meeting place of the North and the South has been 
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a dominant factor in the political, social, cultural, and literary development 
of the Andhras. In the process of Aryanization of the South, the Telugu people 
seem 'to have been the first to lose much of their identity as a Dravidian race. 
They became Aryanized soon in their ways of life. From the earliest times of 
their history, the Telugu people struck a note of synthesis between the two 
cultures, Aryan and Dravidian, and played a significant role in the evolution 
of a pan-Indian culture in the Sub-continent, 

The Telugu language, as already stated, belongs to the Dravidian family. 
We do not know when it branched out as an independent language from the 
proto-Dravidian, but a reasonable guess would be that it was not earlier than 
the sixth century b.c. The literary history of Telugu begins with poet Nannaya 
(eleventh century a.d.) whose Mahabharatamu is the earliest extant literary 
work in Telugu. But we have inscriptional evidence for Telugu from the 
third century b.c. with the commencement of the Satavahana rule in the 
Deccan. A few Telugu words, mostly names of persons or of some gifted 
villages, or descriptions of their boimdaries, are found in the Prakrit inscrip- 
tions of the Satavahana kings and their successors. They occur in greater 
number in the Sanskrit inscriptions from about the middle of the fourth century 
A.D. The language thus came imder the dominating influence of Prakrit and 
Sanskrit which were the upper languages during the first five centuries of the 
Christian era. Telugu inscriptions are available from the middle of the sixth 
century a.d., and until the beginning of the eleventh century we have about 
one hundred such inscriptions written in prose or verse. Nannaya’s Maha- 
bharatarm (a.d. 1030) marks a definite stage in the history and development 
of the Telugu language. The epigraphic sources of pre-Nannaya or pre- 
literary Telugu may be called Old Telugu, marking out the first 700 years 
(200 B.c.-A.D. 500) as the period of Prakrit-Sanskrit inscriptions and the 
next 500 years (a.d. 500-1000) as the age of Telugu inscriptions. From the 
point of view of h'nguistic development, the period a.d. 1000 to 1600 can be 
designated as Middle Telugu, and the period from a.d. 1600 onwards as 
Modern Telugu. The oldest inscriptions in the Andhra area were written 
in the southern variety of the Brahmi script. It developed later into what is 
called Telugu-Kannada, parent to the modern Telugu and Kaimada scripts. 

Telugu is a borrowing language, and it seems to have started borrowing 
firom Sanskrit since its infancy. Sanskrit always held a superior position in 
Andhra, and it was the language of education and scholarship among the 
Telugu people till the advent of the British. Telugu poets and grammarians 
were votaries of Sanskrit, and unrestricted borrowing of Sanskrit words 
and expressions was not only permitted, but also encouraged. Proficiency 
in Sanskrit was considered indispensable to a Telugu poet or scholar. The 
impact of Sanskrit on Telugu was so great that until recently Telugu poets 
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and grammarians eulogized Sanskrit as the mother of Telugu. Over the nine 
hundred years of development of Telugu literature, this has resulted in trans- 
lation and adaptation of many Sanskrit works into Telugu. 

AGE OF KAVITRAYA (NANNAYA, TIKKANNA, AND ERRANA): A.D. 1000-1400 

Classical Telugu literature dates from the time of Nannaya, whose work, 
Mahabharatamu (a.d. 1030), marks an epoch in the history of the Telugu language 
as well as literature. It is an adaptation of the Sanskrit Mahabhdrata in the 
form of campu, i.e. poetry mixed with prose. Though the later poets acclaimed 
Nannaya as the adikavi (the first poet), it is difficult to assume that Nannaya’s 
style— so chaste, sublime, and faultless, which set the norm for later poets — 
should have come into existence without any preceding stage of literary de- 
velopment in Telugu. Whether literary works in Telugu existed before the 
eleventh century a.d. is a debatable point. However, inscriptional evidence 
of the pre-Nannaya period shows the prevalence of metrical composition in 
Telugu from the seventh century a.d. Significantly, they are all in deii (in- 
digenous) metres like taruvoja, akkara, sisamu, etc. References are also available 
to show that deii kavita or folk-literature, which was mostly in the form of 
padas or folk-songs, was flourishing in the pre-Nannaya times as an oral tradi- 
tion among the people. As against deii, Nannaya through his Mahabharatamu 
pioneered the tmrga (Sanskrit) tradition in Telugu. He borrowed freely Sanskrit 
words and expressions and also used liberally the different marga metres along 
with deii metres in his work. 

During the pre-Nannaya times, the vamacdra^ practices and the Carvaka® 
and Kapalika® schools were gaining hold on the people. Kumarila Bha^a 
(seventh century a.d.) and Saiikaracarya (a.d. 788-820) preached against 
these and made a nation-wide drive to revive the Vedic dharma among the 
people. Nannaya and his patron-king Rajaraja Narendra (1022-63) took upon 
themselves the great task of reviving the var^airama dharma (scheme of duties 
according to castes and stages of life) in the Andhra region. The translation 
of the Mahabharato, which is known as the Pancama-Veda (fifth Veda), was 
therefore an appropriate choice to serve as a means to propagate the Vedic 

^The Sakti cult was prevalent in ancient South India along with Saivism and Va^pavism. The Sakta 
school had numerous ramifications in the course of time with various forms of worship or acaraSi such 
as daikmacma^ namScSra^ ktdacara, and tikScdra, For the philosophy of vamacaray see CHI, Vol. 1V» pp. 
228-29. 

*The Carvaka or the LokSyata is a heterodox school of ancient Indian philosophy which did not 
accept the validity of the Sruti and regarded pratyak^a or direct percq>tion as the only means of know- 
ledge. For details of the philosophy of this system, CHI, Vol. Ill (pp. 168-83) may be consulted. 

®By the side of a pure stream of Siva~bkakH (devotion to Siva), there grew up in South India several 
Saiva cults with somewhat gruesome practices. Chief among these were cults of the Kapalikas and 
Kalamukhas. Kanci, Tiruvoniyur, Melp5di> and Kodumbalur were some of their strongest centres, 
a. CHI, Vol. IV, p. 71. 
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heritage among the Telugu people. The Telugu Mahabharatamu is not a mere 
translation of the original. Nannaya has shown sufl&cient originality to make 
it a work of high literary merit. For reasons unknown to history, Nannaya 
left his work incomplete. He wrote two parvans^ Adi and Sabhd, and only a 
part of the Vanapanan. The rest of the Mahdbharata remained unfinished for 
the two centuries that followed. Ga^ita-sara, a mathematical treatise of Maha- 
wracarya in Sanskrit, was translated into Telugu by Pavuluri Mallana in 
the second half of the eleventh century. This explains, as Dr S. K. Chatteqi 
observes, ‘the advance made by Telugu as a means of scientific expression’.* 

During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries A.D., Andhra-deSa (land of 
the Andhras) witnessed major political, social, and religious changes. The 
feudatories in Andhra asserted independence creating political unrest. The 
Vedic revivalism sponsored by Nannaya and his patron-king received a set- 
back. The teachings of Basaveivara, prophet of Vira^aivism,® disturbed the 
social fabric of the people both in the Karnataka and the Andhra region. 
ViraSaivism became partly a mass movement and its gospel was preached to 
the people through literary works by Saiva poets. Nannecodu (c. a.d. 1150) 
is the first of the Saiva poets in Telugu. His Kumara-sambhavamu in twelve cantos 
is a great of high merit written in the ccmpu form. Palakuriki Somanatha 
(c. 1200-1240) was a prolific writer among the Saiva poets. He wrote in Telugu, 
Kannada, and Sanskrit. He was not only a crusader for Viralaivism, but 
also a rebel in the literary field in the sense that he opposed the marga tradition 
of Nannaya and advocated the deJi tradition. He did not favour translations 
firom Sanskrit, or Sanskrit metre or Sanskritized Telugu. BKs major works are 
Basava Puranarm and PanStdradhya-caritra, written in dvipada metre dealing 
with the biographies of the two Saiva prophets, Basave^vara and Pajgidita- 
radhya, respectively. Somanatha was also the pioneer in creating new literary 
genres like gadya, ragada, Pataka, and uddharana in Telugu. The deH movement 
initiated by him aimed at fireeing the language from its dependence on Sanskrit 
in every respect. His religious zeal, if not fanaticism, unfortunately proved an 
impediment to the success of his deH movement in the literary field. Though the 
movement died with him, it did influence the writings of the later poets to some 
extent. The first translation or rather adaptation of the Rdmdya^a in Telugu was 
by Gona Buddha Reddi (thirteenth century) ; it is called Rangmdtha Rdmd- 
ya^am (c. 1250). Though he was not a Saiva poet, he was influenced by the 
writings of Somanatha in using dvipada metre for his work. 

Tikkanna (c. 1220-1300) heralded a new era in Telugu literature by making 

*C!f. S* K. Chatterji, Languages and JUteratures of Modem India^ p, 274. 

®The school of Virasaivism or the Lingayata school traces its origm to the Agamas which arc as 
old as the Brahmaijas. Basave^vara infused new blood into the cult in the twelfth century. For details, 
see cm, Vol. IV, pp. 98-107. 
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a fine synthesis between the marga of Nannaya and the iesl of Palakuriki Soma- 
natha. As a minister to a feudal king, Tikkanna worked for the political unity of 
Andhra-desa with a view to averting a possible Muslim invasion of the South. As 
an Advaitin, he also worked for the religious unity of the Hindus by establishing 
the Hari-Hara cult. He brought together the Saiva and non-Saivaite schools 
of Telugu poets who were obsessed with religious dissensions. His first work was 
Mirvacanottara Rdm^arjatnu written in the kdvya style. Tikkanna took upon him- 
self the great task of completing the translation of the Mahdbharata left unfinished 
by Nannaya. Commencing with the Virdtaparvan, he completed the remaining 
fifteen parvans of the Mahdbhdrata in the campu form and dedicated the book 
to Hari-Hara. He blended the mdrga and deii traditions in his works, parti- 
cularly with regard to the language and metre. His Mahdbhdratamu is more 
than a translation; it is a great piece of original literary art too. He exploits the 
semantic wealth of deii words and makes his style highly suggestive to his 
reader. Although he did not translate the Gita portion, its message is conveyed 
throughout the poem. Tikkanna was also a patron of poets. Daiakumdra-caritra, 
a firee poetical rendering of Dandin’s famous prose romance in Sanskrit, by 
Mulaghatika Ketana (1220-60) was dedicated to Tikkarma. Ketana has to his 
credit a grammatical treatise of Telugu, known as Andhra-bhdsd-bhiisanamu. 
The author claims it as the first of its kind in the language. The Telugu version 
of the Mdrkandeya Purdi^a by Marai^a and Keyurabdhu-caritramu, a poetical ren- 
dering of the Sanskrit Viddhaidla-bhanjikd, by Mancanna were notable works of 
this period. Kxsnamacarya of this period wrote Simhagiri Marqhari Vacanarmlu, 
a collection of devotional prose compositions, lyrical in character and original 
in content. 

After Tikkanna, the political and social conditions in Andhra became 
chaotic. The Muslim invasion at the beginning of the fourteenth century broke 
the Kakatiya empire (1081-1323). The feudatories became independent and 
established small kingdoms. The eastern part of Andhra was ruled by the Re^di 
kings during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries (1323-1450), and they 
extended patronage to literature and other fine arts. Errapreggada or Errana 
(c. 1280-1350) was the first- court poet of the Reddi kings. He completed the 
translation of the latter part of the Vanaparvqn left incomplete by Nannaya. 
The three poets, Naimaya, Tikkanna, and Errana, who completed the transla- 
tion of Mahdbhdrata, occupy a venerable place as the kaoitraya, trinity of 
poets, in Telugu literature. If the story of the Mahdbhdrata won greater appre- 
ciation in Andhra than in other States, it was primarily due to the poetic genius 
of the kamtraya. Errana was the first poet to render the Harivarhia into Telugu. 
He was also the author of a Telugu Rdmdyar^a, which is lost to us. His Nrsimha 
Purd^mu is considered a landmark, as it initiated a literary type called pra- 
bandha in Telugu literature. A contemporary of Errana was Nacana Soma 
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(1355-77), a great admirer of Tikkanna and follower of the Hari-Hara cult. 
He was the author of Uttara-Harivamiamu which is highly appreciated for its 
embellished style. Bhaskara Rdmdyaiiamu, a joint work by four authors, is another 
noteworthy contribution to the Telugu literature of this period. 

AGE OF gRINATHA (A.D, 1400-1500) 

Srinatha (1365-1440) was a great scholar in Sanskrit and a literary prodigy 
in Telugu. As a court poet of the Red^i kings, he occupied a position of great 
honour and distinction. He was the kam-sdrvabhauma (king of poets) of his time 
having had the royal honour of kanakdbhiseka. Snnatha was the pioneer of an 
epoch, as he gave a new lead to set the shape and tone for the later kdvja- 
prabandha, a unique form of literature in Telugu. Some of his works are lost. 
Srngdra-naisadhatm, Hara-vildsamu, Bhimehara Purdijmm, Kdil-khav.^cmm, and 
Palandti-vira-cariiramu — a popular ballad cycle in deB metre, the first of its kind 
in Telugu — are the major works of Srinatha now extant. They rank as high 
flags poetical compositions, comparable with the kdvyas in Sanskrit literature in 
their rhythm and cadence and stylistic majes^ and stateliness. In fact, Siinatha 
llnlfffl the age of Puranas of the kavitraya with the age of prabandhas of the later 
period. A contemporary of Siinatha, Potana (c. 1400-1475) was the author of 
Makdbhdgavatamu, a firee and enlarged rendering of the Bhdgavata Purd^ in 
Telugu, which is still very popular in the land.® A great bhidcta poet, Potana had 
a musical soul, and mellifluous lyricism runs in each of the verses in his Mahd- 
bhdgavatamu: The Abhijndna-Sakimtala of Kalidasa was adapted with some 
changes into a kdvya form by Pina%irabhadrudu {c, 1450-80), a disciple of Sri- 
natha, in his iSakuntald-pari^amu. He had to his credit several renderings of the 
Pura^ic stories also, of which Jaimini Bhdmtarm is only available today. Telugu 
works of translation, such as Padma Purdmmu, Vdsisfha Rdmdya^cam, and JViaa- 
ketopdkhydmmu, appeared during this century. The Pancatmtra was adapted 
into Telugu verse by Dubagujnta Naraya^ia (1450-1500). Annamacarya (1408- 
1503), a bhakta poet of Tirupati, composed thousands of sanklrtanas (devotional 
songs) of high literary and musical value. His wife Timmamba, believed to be 
the first Telugu poetess, wrote Subhadrd-kalydijamu in the dvipada metre. The 
Vardha Purd^ and Prabodka-cemdrodaya were rendered in the campu form jointly 
(c. 1480) by Nandi Mallaya and Ghanta Singaya. The Prahodhorcandrodaya is 
an allegorical play in Sanskrit by Krsiia Mi^ra; the Telugu version of the work 
is a beautifiil poem in five cantos. 

The noteworthy feature of the age of Srinatha was the multiplicity of 
poets and the variety and quantity of literary output representing various new 

«Potana is not, however, the sole author of the extant MahabMgavatamu, He wrote the bulk of the 
- poem undoubtedly, but there are portions which had been written by his disciples, Veligandala 
Naraya, Gahgan^a, and Ercuri Sihganna. 
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tendencies in the evolution of the kavya literature which culminated in the 
form of prahandha during the following century. Sanskrit poets were also ex- 
tended equal patronage by the Reddi kings, some of whom were themselves 
writers in Sanskrit. 


AGE OF PRABANDHAS (A.D. 1500-1700) 

The rule of Vijayanagara kings in Andhra-de^a during three quarters of 
the sixteenth century is considered as the golden age in both Andhra history 
and literature. Krsnadevaraya, the Vijayanagara king who ruled from 1509 
to 1530, was a great scholar in Sanskrit, Telugu, and Kannada and composed 
poems in all the three languages. Poets were greatly honoured in his court. 
According to tradition, Krsnadevaraya had asta-diggajas (eight learned poets) 
in his court, namely, Allasani Peddana, Nandi Timmanna, Ramabhadra Kavi, 
Madayagari Mallana, PingaU Suranna, Bhattumurti, Dhurjati, and Tenali 
Ramakrsna.’ Royal patronage made these poets vie with each other to excel 
in narration and originality in their works. The result was the emergence of 
a new literary form cziSicA. prahandha during this period. Ths prahandha in Telugu 
literature was no imitation or adaptation of the Sanskrit kavya. It is a remark- 
able literary type original to Telugu literature. Though it apparently resembles 
the Sanskrit kavya, it embodies in itseF the excellence of iravya (poetic), drdya 
(dramatic), and madhura (lyric) elements. The development of plot, characteri- 
zation, poetic imagery, figurative style, the treatment of rasa (sentiment) — ■ 
each of these aspects presents a uniqueness of its own in a Telugu prahandha. 
Allasani Peddana {c. 1510-75) was the originator of prahandha with his work 
Manu-caritramu. Pdrijdtdpaharar}amu of Nandi Timmanna ranks with Peddana’s 
poem in excellence with its mellifluous style. It can be described as a drama 
in the form of a prahandha. Ramabhadra Kavi made an admirable epitomiza- 
tion of the Rdmdyana in his Rantdhhyudayamu {c. 1550). Rdjaiekhara-caritraniu 
(1515) of Madayagari Mallana deserves particular notice for its poetical 
merit. Krsnadevaraya himseF was the author of a Telugu prahandha, Amukta- 
mdlyada. As a Nature poet, he excelled in his description of the cycle of the 
seasons. Pihgali Suranna {c. 1520-80) wrote three poems of remarkable merit; 
Raghava-Pandaviyarm (1545), Kaldpur^dayamu {1^50) , oxid Prabhdvatl-Pradyurn- 
nanai (1555). Rdghava-Pdr}daviyamu is a tom deforce with each verse containing 
two meanings, one pertaining to the Rjdnmyana and the other to the Mahd~ 
hhdrata'y Kaldpurryidayamu is an original poetic romance with characters from 
the Purapas; and PrahhavcOl-Pradyumnamu is a prahandha with a Puranic story. 
Raghma-Pdridamyarm is the first dvyarthi kavya (poem with double meaning) in 
Telugu. Suranna’s gift of inventiveness and poetic genius is greatly reflected 

’Modern researchesj however, indicate that Pingali Suranna and Bhattumurti did not actually 
belong to the court of Kts^adevaraya. 
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in KalapumodayawM, a work conceived far ahead of his time. Critics have 
acclaimed it as a mahakdvya and a novel in verse. Bhattumurti, also known 
as Ramaraja Bhusaija, was a contemporary of Suranna. He was the author 
of Vasu-caritra and HarUcandra-J^alopdkhydmmu. In Vasu-caritra^ magnum opus 
of Bhattnmurti, the Telngu prabandha reached its high watermark. That Vasu- 
caritra was. translated into Sanskrit is a great testimony to its poetic merit. 
Harikandra-Nalopdkhyanamu is a dvyarthi kavya like Suranna’s Raghava-Pai^- 
vlyamu. Though Kdlahastihara-mdhdtrnyamu of Dhurjati and Pdr^uranga-mdkdt- 
myamu of Tenali Ramakrsna are not prabandhas in the real sense, they bear 
a few of the prabandha characteristics. Gintalapudi Elleinarya (1510-60), who 
was patronized by Krsnadevaraya, is the author of two noteworthy poems, 
Rddka-Mddhavamu and Tdrakabrahmardjiyamu, the former being his masterpiece. 
Nrsiihha Kavi, who probably flourished during the last years of Krstiiadeva- 
raya’s reign, was a powerful poet of his time. He has depicted drngdra (erotic 
sentiment) and vairdgya (dispassion) with equal grace and force with apt 
words chosen for expressing different sentiments in his prabandha of six cantos, 
Kavikarm-rasdyanamu. RdmJdyaijxmu of Kummari MoUa, a poetess of this period 
belonging to the potter caste, deserves special notice for its beautiful descrip- 
tions and lucid style. It retains its popularity even to this day. Mention should 
be made here of Vemana, an outstanding poet and the ‘prince’ of iataka writers, 
who probably belonged to the sixteenth century. He composed hundreds of 
verses of ethical and didactic import in a djtPi metre known as dtaveladi, which 
are still very popular in the land. Vemana’s poetry marks a complete departure 
from the artificial poems of his contemporaries. 

LITERATURE UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF THE SULTANS OF GOLKONDA 

Telugu literature flourished also under the patronage of the Sultans of the 
Qutub Shahi dynasty of Golkonda (1518-1687). Sultan Ibrahim Qptub Shah 
(1550-80), his son Mohammed QuH Qutub Shah (1580-1611), and their 
successors were all great patrons of Telugu literature. TapaU-saihvararjamu 
(1565) and Tqydti-caritramu (1578) are two celebrated prabandhas written by 
two court poets of Sultan Ibrahim Qutub Shah, Addahki Gahgadhara Kavi 
and Ponnikanti Telaganarya. Both the works were composed in what is called 
acca tenugii or pure Telugu devoid of Sanskrit words. This was something 
unique as most of the writers of the day preferred the highly Sanskritized 
rtdha-bhdsd (mixed language). Kandukuru Rudra Kavi, who earned apprecia- 
tion finm Ibra hi m Qptub Shah, has to his credit a fine poem, Nircmkviopdkhydna- 
tm written in mixed verse and prose. J^atcakravarti-earitramu of Malla Red^ 
(c.1550-1600), who is said to have been patronized by Ibrahim Qutub Shah, 
also deserves mention. Vaijayanfi-vildsamu of Saruhgu Timmanna, court poet 
of Quli Qutub Shah, is an excellent poem of love. Elakuci Balasarasvati’s 
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{c. 1600-1640) Rdghava-Tddava-Pan^avlyamu is a noted tryartkl kSoyaoi the first 
half of the seventeenth century narrating the stories of the Ramdyar^a, Bhdgavata, 
and Mahdbhdrata in the same set of verses. 

SOUTHERN SCHOOL (e. A.D. 1500-1800) 

With the fall of the Vijayanagara empire in 1565, Muslim rule was estab- 
lished in the major part of the Andhra area. The Telugu litterateurs had 
therefore to seek patronage in the courts of the Telugu Nayaka kings at Tanjore 
and Madurai situated in the Tamil country. Telugu writers received patronage 
also firom the local rulers at Pudukkottai and Mysore. Emulating the example 
of the Vijayanagara kings, the rulers of these southern kingdoms showered 
their patronage upon poets and writers in Telugu and this was continued for 
over a couple of centuries. The Telugu works of the Southern school produced 
during this period beyond the borders of the Andhra area are varied in then- 
form and tone. Though works of real literary merit and originality were few, 
the output was considerable. Some of these kings and sometimes their chieftains 
also were talented poets in Telugu. King Raghunatha Nayaka (1600-1631) 
of Tanjore wrote both in Telugu and Sanskrit. Written in the doipada metre, 
his Acyutdhhyudayarm gives the life-story of his father. It furnished the pattern 
of writing verse biographies in Telugu. The author’s poetic talent is marvel- 
lously reflected in his Nala-caritramu and Vdlmiki-caritranm. His son, Kling 
Vijayaraghava Nayaka (1633-73), was a prolific writer of th.Q yaksagdnas, over 
twenty in number, in Telugu. Th&yak^agdna is a kind of popular play — an opera 
type of work, combining the elements of music, dance, and poetry in its form 
and presentation. The &i:Bt yaksagdna in Telugu was Sugriva-mjayamu written 
by Kandukuri Rudra Kavi around 1568. Vijayaraghava Nayaka with his 
love for music, dance, and drama popularized tkeyaksagdnas by having them 
staged in his presence. Given to a life of merry-making, he seemed to have 
converted his court into a centre for fine arts. Koneti Diksita Ca,ndra.’syak^agdna 
Vijayardghava-kalydi},amu [c. 1680) has for its theme Vijayaraghava’s marriage 
with Kantimati. Cemakura Venkata Kavi, court poet of Raghunatha Nayaka, 
ranks high as an original poet. Sdrangadhara-caritraim and Vijaya-mldsamu (1630) 
are two of his famous works, the latter being his masterpiece. Vijaya-vildsamu 
is a unique prabandha in which the poet exploits the sound and sense of native 
Telugu words in each of the verses to create wonderful poetic imagery. Krsna- 
dhvari, a voluminous writer in Sanskrit as well as Telugu, wrote a remarkable 
diyarM kdrya in Telugu, Nai^adJuhpdrijdUyamu. From the stylistic point of 
view, this poem is considered as a much better work than its earlier counter- 
parts composed by Suranna and Bhattumurti. Cengalvakala Kavi, court 
poet of Vijayaraghava, composed Rajagopdla-mldsanai, a love romance on Krs^ia 
and his eight wives representing eight types of ndyikds (heroines). Roetesses 
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also adorned the courts of the Tanjore kings. Pasupuleti Rangajamnia, the 
first poetess to have the patronage of King Vijayaraghava Nayaka, wrote 
tvio pra^andhas — Mannarudasa-mlasamuaxLd U§a-parir}aj)arm. Madhuravihii,Rania- 
bhadramba, Muddu Palani are some of the poetesses who dedicated their 
works to their patron-kings. 

For the first time prose works in Telugu appeared under the patronage 
of the Nayaka kings of Madurai. A prose biography of Kre^adevaraya, Raya- 
vScakamu was written by Sthanapati during the time of Visvanatha Nayaka 
(1529-64). It gives an idea of the early prose literature in Telugu. Dhenu- 
mahatmyamu, a well-known prose work by KameSvara Kavi (1623-70), is devoted 
to the glorification of the cow. His Satyabkama-santvammu marks the beginning 
of the erotic santvamm kavyas in Telugu literature. Jaimini Bhdratamu and 
Sdrangadhara-caritramu of Samukham Venkata K^§pappa are two works in 
prose written imder the patronage of Vijayarahga Cokkanatha (1706-32) who 
was himself a writer in Telugu. Rddhika-santvanamu and Ahdyorsamkrandamrm 
of Samukham Venkata Krs^appa are two more representative poems of this 
period in which the poet indulged in the description of love ad nauseam. Mitra- 
vinda-parii}ayanm of Vehkatacalapati, another court poet of Vijayarahga 
Cokkanatha, is a remarkable prabandha in six cantos composed in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. 

Under the patronage of King Vijayaraghunatha To^daman (1730-69) of 
Pudukkottai, a Telugu lexicon in verse known as Andhra-bha^art^avanm weis 
written by Mudurupati Vehkanaryudu, The Pudukkottai king Rayaraghunatha 
Ton^aman (1769-89) was himself a talented poet and his Parvati-parit^amu 
is regarded as ‘a poem of high poetic conceits’.® King Vijayaraghimatha, 
successor of Rayaraghunatha, also patronized Telugu poets. His court poet 
Gonasuru Narayaijiaguru translated Bhanu Mi&'a’s Sanskrit work Rasa- 
manjari into Telugu verse. Telugu literature also found favour with the local 
rulers of Mysore, particularly during the time of Cikkadevaraya (1672-1704) 
and his successors. Mahabhdratamu {c. 1730) of Viraraju and Haldsya- 
mahatnyamu of his son Nanjaraju are two important works in prose that came 
firom Mysore. 

No survey of the Southern school of Telugu literature will be complete 
without a mention of K?etraya, Kavi Codappa, and Tyagaraja. Ksetraya 
and Kavi Codappa, contemporaries of Vijayaraghava Nayaka of Tanjore, 
made themselves distinguished by composing padas and iatakas respectively. 
The saint-poet Tyagaraja (1759-1847) of Tanjore composed his inimitable 
devotional songs in Telugu in praise of his favourite deity R^a. His songs, 
which are sung all over southern India with great devotional fervour, gave 
an additional prestige to Telugu as a mellifluous speech and a sweet language 
'Cf. G. V. Sitapati, M^oty oj Telugu literature, p. 46. 
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for music. Besides his songs, about 750 now available, Tyagaraja has to his 
credit two opera-type works, namely, Prahlada-bhakli-vijayamu and Maukd- 
caritra. 


AGE OF DECADENCE (A.D. 1750-1850) 

Broadly speaking, decadence in Telugu literature started following the 
disintegration of the Vijayanagara empire in the second half of the sixteenth 
century. The poets, rather versifiers, had a huge literary output to their credit, 
but most of them exhibited their lack of creativeness by imitating earlier works 
like Vasu-caritra or by writing dvipada or prose versions of earlier Telugu classics 
like MahaShdratarm, Mahdbhdgavatamu, and Rdmdyanarm. A few poets, however, 
attempted to show their originality by writing in acca tenugu. But, with the 
exception of a few, most of these writings are just ‘laborious products’ which 
‘owe their origin to a frantic effort, on the part of the poet, to hold the flickering 
attention of his audience by doing something out of the way’.* Poetry in general 
became artificial and the vices of the kdaya style were too glaring to be missed. 
From the last quarter of the sixteenth century down to the first half of the 
nineteenth, Telugu literature had to pass through a long period of creeping 
paralysis. It was an age of literary stagnation and gradual degeneration. There 
was ‘a thick growth of rank vegetation, but hardly a noble tree showing itself ’.“ 
The only redeeming exceptions were, however, the literary productions of 
the Southern school. But the Southern school had its defects too. The erotic 
poetry which developed under its auspices made a formidable impact on the 
later poets of the period of decadence. 

Although the signs of decadence in Telugu literature can be traced to 
about 150 years earlier, they were particularly conspicuous during the second 
half of the eighteenth century. By and large, one finds decadence not only 
in the content and quality of the works produced, but also in the literary taste 
and values of the people. The poets of importance of this age were Kucimanci 
Timma Kavi (1690-1757), Adidamu Sura Kavi (1720-85), Kucimanci Jagga 
Kavi (younger brother of Timma Kavi), Kanka^ti Paparaju (eighteenth 
century), Sishtu Krishnamurti (1790-1870), Pindiprolu Lakshmana Kavi (a 
senior contemporary of Krishnamurti), Madina Subhadramma (1780-1840), 
and Tarigonda Venkamamba (a contemporary of Subhadramma). The erotic 
sentiment looms large in the poems of this period. The narration of the adventures 
of love and depiction of the amours of the lovers become almost a craze with 
most of the poets. This was, however, in response to the demands of the con- 
temporary reading public in general. 

®C!f, P. Ghenchiah & M. Bhujanga Rao, A HUUny of Telugu LiteraUirei p. 89, 

p* 86. 
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To sum up the salient features of Telugu literature till 1850: (i) The 
litera'ture in general consists more of translations and adaptations from Sanskrit 
than original writings. However, Telugu poets did not fail to leave a stamp 
of originality in their translations or adaptations, (ii) The poets usually 
acknowledged the authority of Sanskrit treatises on poetics, (iii) Kings ex- 
tended their patronage not only to Telugu but also to Sanskrit, and many Telugu 
poets wrote also in Sanskrit, (iv) The ancient Telugu grammars were written 
either in Sanskrit or in Telugu verse, (v) Telugu lexicons were composed in 
verse, (vi) Prose works of real merit were not found until the eighteenth century, 
(vii) Curiously enough, Sanskrit plays were not translated into Telugu until 
the late nineteenth century, (viii) The puratia, kctt^a, prabandha^ iataka, yaksa- 
gam, uddharaija, sarhkirtana, vacana, da^iaka are the main literary genres found 
in the pre-Modern period of Telugu literature. 

MODERN TELUGU LITERATURE (1850 ONWARDS) 

The Modern period in Telugu literature commences with the establishment 
of British rule in the whole of Andhra. Although the whole of the Northern 
Circars came under the British in 1765 with the grant of the same by the 
Mogul emperor, it took a few decades more for the Telugu language and lit- 
erature to be really ‘modernized*. The process of modernization actually 
started with the spread of Western education since the 1850’s. By 1850 almost 
the entire Telugu-speaking area, excluding Telahga^^a in the Nizam’s Domi- 
nions and Kolar District in the State of Mysore, had come under the East India 
Company. Madras imder the British emerged as an important centre of Telugu 
studies and the foundation of the University of Madras in 1857 provided a 
further fillip to the process of modernization of the language. The literature 
under survey can be divided into three periods: (i) the period of transition, 
(ii) the period of renaissance, and (iii) the period of growth and proliferation. 
The transition period can be reckoned to have begun aroimd the middle of 
the nineteenth century and continued almost up to the end of the century. 
Signs of renaissance were also discernible in a rudimentary form during this 
period. They became evident towards the end of the last century and devel- 
oped during the first half of the present. The period of renaissance in Telugu 
literature was marked by nationalistic and socialistic trends in creative writing. 
Inspired by the national movement for freedom, writers of this period used 
their talent in' producing significant literary works of patriotic fervour. While 
idealism continued to be the key-note of most of the creative writings of this 
period, writers were rational in their outlook, showing a sense of social aware- 
ness. Though scholars of Sanskrit and Telugu, unacquainted with English, 
followed traditional models, writers ■with Western education attempted to 
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experiment on fresh lines. The age of renaissance was followed in a natural 
way by a period of growth and proliferation which is still in progress. During 
these last two periods Telugu literature has made significant progress -in all 
its important branches, viz. poetry, fiction, short story, drama, essay, and 
criticism. 


PERIOD OF TRANSITION 

Writers of the period of transition were subject to a kind of conflict in their 
aims and ideals. While they were bound to an extent by the tradition of the 
past, they could not ignore new ideas and discard changing attitudes to life, 
thanks to the influence of English education. Some Englishmen made notable 
contributions to Telugu during the early years of the nineteenth century. 
William Carey wrote as early as 1814 a grammar of Telugu in English. He 
also set the types for Telugu printing. A. D. Campbell prepared the first 
Telugu-English dictionary and also a grammar of Telugu (1816). But the 
service rendered by Sir C. P. Brown (1798-1884) is the most significant. He 
compiled Telugu-English and English-Telugu dictionaries and collected 
hundreds of palm-leaf manuscripts of old Telugu works. But for his collection, 
many of the old Telugu classics would have been lost to us. He trained the 
local pundits in lexicography and textual criticism, and under his guidance 
they prepared commentaries on many old Telugu classics. His Telugu grammar 
(1840) was a very standard work and far surpassed all other earlier works in 
the field. His publication of Vemana’s Satakam (1829) with his own translation 
of it into English was a most valued contribution to Telugu literature. 

The prose that started at Madurai was generally followed, and hundreds 
of books were written — almost all in popular Telugu that had little to do 
with the rules of old gfammars. But Chinnaya Suri (1806-62) arrested the 
progress of this fairly developed prose tradition in popular Telugu with his 
Mti-candrika (1853) written in the artificial rhythmic and ornate language 
of the old prabandhas. Korada Ramachandra Sastri (1816-1900) also exhibited 
his fascination for the style of rhythmic prose heavily loaded with Sanskrit 
compounds in his Rathanga-dutam. Gurujada Sri Ramamurti (1851-1900) in 
his Citra-ratnakaram, Timtmnisu-caritraf and Kavi Jivitamdu followed the style 
of Chinnaya Suri. 

In the field of poetry too, the prabcmdha style continued to be the model 
with many writers during the transition period. Mantripragada Suryaprakasa 
Kavi (1808-73) composed two prabandhas, Sitd-Ramarcaritra and Krmarjuna- 
caritra. The latter is a dvjarthi kSnya, Matsa Venkata Kavi (1856-1903) wrote 
Suddhandhra Mrvacam-mrof^a Kaia-Lava-caritra (1893) in pure Telugu. Com- 
posed in a very artificial style, it narrates the story of Lava and Ku^a from the 
RdmSyai}a. Two more kavyas of the period, Bhadra-pari^qpam and Bhdratabhyudayam, 
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were composed by Allamaraju Subrahmanyam (1831-92) and Madabhushi 
Venkatacharya respectively. A new form of poetry known as avadhamm (a 
feat ite extempore poetry and memory) was originated by Madabhushi Venkata- 
charya; this found enthusiastic practitioners in Subbaraya Sastri (1853- 
1909), Krishna Sastri (1856-1912), Allamaraju Rangasayi (1860-1936), 
Oleti Venkatarama Sastri (1883-1939), Vedula Ramakrishna Sastri (1889- 
1918), Kopparapu Venkata Subba Rao (1885-1932), Kopparapu Venkata 
Ramana Rao (1887-1942), Divakarla Tirupati Sastri (1871-1919), and 
Chellapilla Venkata Sastri (1870-1950). Sravananandam and Buddha-caritram, 
two major works of the twin poets Divakarla Tirupati Sastri and Chellapilla 
Venkata Sastri, attracted large audience. A lucid style with a classical touch 
marks their poems in general. 

Among other poets and writers of prose who clung to the old literary tradi- 
tion the following may be mentioned: Dasu Sriramulu (1846-1908), Tumu 
Ramadasa Kavi (1856-1904), Vavilikolanu Subba Rao (1863-1936), Kasibhatta 
Brahmayya Sastri (1863-1940), Akondi Vyasamrrrti (1860-1916), Vavilala 
Vasudeva Sastri (1851-1897), Pundla Ramakrishnayya (1860-1904), Kokkonda 
Venkataratnam Pantulu (1842-1915), Janamanchi Seshadri Sarma (1882-1953), 
and Tripurana Venkata Suryaprasada Rao (1889-1945). Some of them, how- 
ever, historically belong to the period of renaissance. 

PERIOD OF RENAISSANCE 

With the spread of English education in the Andhra area as elsewhere in 
India, new forces were released in the social fabric of the people. Kandukuri 
Viresalingam Pantulu (1847-1919) was the best product of the influence of the 
Western thought and culture in Andhra. Standing between the old and new 
ages in Telugu literature, he heralded the renaissance in Andhra. He was 
greatly influenced by the writings of Raja Rammohun Roy and was a Brahmo 
Samajist himself. He was the pioneer in the field of journalism in Telugu and 
through his journal Viveka-vardhinl (1874) he propagated modern ideas, fostered 
firesh creative axt in literature, and printed the unpublished works of earlier 
poets. He started two other journals also, viz. Hdsya-sahjimni (1876) and Satihita- 
hodhitii (1885), and primarily through his writings in these journals he launched 
attacks against social evils and superstitions and advocated social reforms, 
particularly widow-marriages and better education and status for women. 
He is generally acknowledged as the pioneer of modern trends in Telugu litera- 
ture. In the early part of his career he, however, wrote in a pedantic style, but 
very soon realized the futility of taking resort to it. He started making experi- 
ments and gradually his language became simple and uniform. By introducing 
colloquial speech in his farces he paved the way for the use of actual spoken 
Telugu for literary purposes. His translation of Kalidasa’s AbhijnanaSakuntala 
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(1883) is still the best. It is one of the earliest translations of Sanskrit plays into 
Telugu. He gave in his Rajaiekhara-cantram (1878, based on Goldsmith’s 
Vicar of Wakefield) one of the earliest novels in Telugu. His Hariicandra is also 
one of the earliest original dramas in the modern Telugu literature. His other 
writings, which include poems, essays, farces, criticisms, and biographies, run 
into several volumes. In fact, there is hardly any branch of Telugu literature to 
which he had not contributed in a unique way. Directly or indirectly, he ex- 
erted a great influence on his contemporaries as weU as the writers of the later 
period. 

At the beginning of this century, a controversy raged among Telugu writers 
over the use of the granildka-bhdsa (old literary language) as against vyavahdrika- 
bhMsa (modem spoken language), similar tx) that between the sadhu-bhasa and 
calita-bhasa in Bengali. Gidugu Venkata Ramamurti (1863-1940) spearheaded 
the movement in favour of the modern spoken language, and Gurujada Ven- 
kata Appa Rao (1861-1916) was his ardent supporter. Ramamurti wrote his 
essays advocating the standard spoken Telugu. Although in the beginning the 
movement was not successful, it found favour with all later modem writers 
and journalists. Gurujada Venkata Appa Rao, a social reformer like Viresa- 
lingam, was the first to make experiments in new poetry in his Mu^alasaramulu 
(1910). His KanyorMkam (first pubh'shed in 1897, second revised and enlarged 
edition in 1909), the first social play in Telugu, is distinguished for its originality 
in theme, expression, humoiur, and characterization, Telugu poets in the 
twenties and thirties wrote mostly xmder the influence of the English Romantic 
poets, giving expression to their subjective feelings and thoughts and love of 
Nature. This movement iu Telugu poetry was styled as bhava-kavitvam — the 
poetry of imagination. Rayaprolu Subba Rao (b. 1892; Tn^akankapm, 1913) 
is the precursor of this new movement in Telugu poetry. Devulapalli Krishna 
Sastri (b. 1897; Krsi^apaksam, 1924), Duwuri Rami Reddi (1895-1949; Palita- 
keiam)t Adivi Bapiraju (1895-1952; SaMkala), Tallavajjhala Sivasankara Sastri 
(1893-1977; Hfdcyeioarl), Vedula Satyanarayana Sastri (1900-1976; DipdtoaJf), 
and Viswanatha Satyanarayana (1895-1976; Kitmerasani-pdlalUi 1933) — ^to men- 
tion only a few — ^made noteworthy contribution to modem Telugu poetry. The 
freedom movement inspired many Telugu poets who sang the glory of the 
motherland in a new voice. Balijepalli Lakshmikantam, Garimella Satya- 
narayana, Madhavapeddi Buchchi Sundararama Sastri, Somaraju Ramanuja 
Rao, Abburi Ramakrishna Rao, Msirepalli Ramachandra Sastri, and others 
composed poems full of patriotic fervour and sentiment. 

Marxist ideas also had their impact on modern Telugu poetry. Some 
‘progressive’ poets started writing the poetry of revolution in the late thirties. 
The ‘progressives’, however, could make an impact only on the post-independ- 
ence period. These writers have a new attitude to poetry which is noticeable 
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both in the form and the content of their works. Srirangam Srinivasa Rao 
(‘Sri Sri’ ; b. 1910) ranks high among these poets. His Mahdprasthdnam, although 
written in the thirties, is still widely read and appreciated. A number of poetesses 
who flourished during the period of renaissance wrote on themes borrowed from 
the epics and other religious subjects. Among them the most prominent were: 
Kotikalapudi Sitamma {\^12-\^i4:iSadhuTaksanaSatakairi), Silam Subhadramma 
(1876-1947; Rdmdyaija), Kanchanpalli Kanakamma (b. 1893; Jivayatrd), 
Gudipudi Indumati Devi (b. 1892; Ambariyavijciyam), and Kolluri Visalaksh- 
amma (b. 1901; Bharata-kathamrtam) . Tallapragada Vishwasundaramma 
(b. 1900), Basavaraju Rajalakshmamma (b. 1904), and Chavali Bangaramma 
(b. 1900) made themselves distinguished in the field of bhava-kamta. 

Fiction in Telugu had its origin in the seventeenth centixry, but it was 
then in the form of narration of a Puranic story or a fairy tale with little artistic 
merit. It was not until the seventies of the nineteenth century that novels in 
the modern sense came to be written in Telugu. Though the credit for writing 
the first novel in Telugu goes to Narahaii Gopala Eirishnamma Chetti [Sri 
RoAgaraja-caritra, 1872), it is Viresalingam who gave mhis Rdjaiekhara-caritram 
(1878) the first mature novel in Telugu. Early Telugu novels were mostly based 
on, or adaptations or translations of, celebrated English novels. Bengali novels, 
particularly those of Bankim Chandra, Sarat Chandra, and Rabindranath, 
find also more than one translation in Telugu during the first half of the 
twentieth century. Among the notable novels written in the first few decades 
of the century are: Bhuvana-mohini (1901) by Dharanipragada Venkata Siva 
Rao, Rdtii Sarhyuktd (1908) by Vellala Subba Rao, Mdlapdlli (1921) by Uimava 
Lakshminarayana, Ndrdyanu Rdv by Adivi Bapiraju, Veyi Padagalu (1934) by 
Viswanatha Satyanarayana, Asamarthuni Jivayatrd (1945) by Tripuraneni 
Gopichand, and Ndrdya^abhattu by Nori Narasimha Sastri. The period of 
renaissance saw the emergence of the short story of the modem type_ in Telugu 
in Gurujada Venkata Appa Rao’s Mdtd-manti. Other prominent figures who 
speciah’zed themselves in the field are Gudipati Venkatachalam (b. 1894), 
Ghinta Sankara Dikshitulu (b. 1891), Mokkapati Narasimha Sastri (b. 1892), 
Munimanikyam Narasimha Rao (b. 1898), Malladi Ramakiishna Sastri 
(1905-65), Tripuraneni Gopichand (1910-65), Kodavatiganti Kutumba Rao 
(b. 1909), Palagummi Padmaraju (b. 1915), and Ande Narayana Swami 
(b. 1907). . _ ^ , 

Drama made its appearance in the language in the shape of translations or 
adaptations of well-known Sanskrit plays during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. Kokkonda Venkataratnam’s J^arakdsura-vijqpa-vy^ogam (1872) and 
Viresalingam’s AbhijndnarSakuntdam (1883) are known to be the earliest transla- 
tions of Sanskrit plays. The Merchant of Venice and The Comedy of Errors of 
Shakespeare were also done into Telugu by Viresalingam. Viresalingam’s 
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HarUcandra, written in the eighties of the nineteenth century, is the first impor- 
tant original drama in Telugu. Two other dramas written before Hariicandra 
are Korada Ramachandra Kavi’s Manjan Madhukanyatn (1860) and Vayilala 
Vasudeva Sastri’s Mandakarajyam (1880). Although original in treatment, the 
last two were not successful on the stage. Most of the plays produced during 
the last few decades of the nineteenth century and the first half of the twentieth 
were based on mythological and historical themes. Written mostly for various 
dramatic associations, the plays of this period, with one or two exceptions, do 
not have much literary value. Quite a number of these plays, however, earned 
popularity with their audiences. Vedam Venkataraya Sastri’s Prataparudnyam 
(1897), Balijepalli Lakshmikantam’s Hariicandra (1912), Kopparapu Subba 
Rao’s Roshanara (1921), Muttaraju Subba Rao’s Sri Kr^-tuldbharam (1922), 
and Gundimeda Venkata Subba Rao’s Khilji-rdjya-patamm (1931) are some of 
the popular plays of this period. Popular Bengali dramas like Candragupta, 
Shahjahan, and Durgadasa by D. L. Roy were also translated into Telugu and 
found successful on the stage. Social plays came into vogue with Kanya-Mkam 
of Gurajada Appa Rao. Kar}thahharariain (1917) of Panuganti Lakshmi Nara- 
simha Rao and Tappevaridi (1929) of Pakala Venkata Rajamannar (b. 1901) 
became popular on the stage. Rajamannar wrote a number of one-act plays 
also, of which Deyydhi Lanka, (1930) and Etni-magaoSllu (1947) deserve special 
notice. 

The period under review showed remarkable progress.in essays, particularly 
in works of literary criticism. Although the honour of being the fiirst essayist 
in Telugu goes to Samineni Muddu Narasimha Naidu for his Hitasud (1862), 
a collection of eight essays, the essay in the modern sense started with Viresa- 
lingatn. Essays on Telugu language and literature also began to appear in 
the late nineteenth century, but stalwarts in the field are mostly found during 
the period of renaissance. Among the most distinguished are: Vetuii Prabhakara 
Sastri, Rallapalli Anantakrishna Sarma, G. R. Reddi, Bhupati Lakshmi 
Narayana Rao, Nidadavolu Venkata Rao, Jonnalagadda Satyanarayana 
Murti, and G. V. Sitapati. 

The period of renaissance also witnessed the publication of some commend- 
able biographies and autobiographies. Biographical works were, however, 
written in the transition period, but most of them had little literary merit. 
Among the writers of biography the following deserve special mention: Vire- 
salitigam, Vavilala Venkata Sivavadhani, K. V. Lakshmana Rao, Gorrepati 
Venkata Subbayya, and Swami Ghirantanananda. The autobiography is 
entirely a new thing in Telugu literature, first attempted by Viresalingam in 
his Smya Caritra (1910). In other domains of literature like history of literature 
and works on techm'cal and scientific subjects, Telugu literature also made 
some progress dming the period. 
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PERIOD OF GROWTH AND PROLIFERATION 

The literature produced in the post-Independence period is as prolific 
as it .is diverse. The ‘progressive’ poets under the banner of ‘Abhyudaya 
Racayitalu’ have provided speed and verve to the ‘progressive movement’ 
led by ‘Sri Sri’. Anisetti Subba Rao, Bhagavatula Sankara Sastri (‘Arudra’), 
A. Somasundara, jGangineni, Rentala, and K. V. Ramana Reddi are the 
most distinguished representatives of the ‘progressive’ poetry in Telugu during 
the post-Independence era. A group of young writers known as ‘digambara’ ■ 
poets emerged in the mid-sixties. They seem to echo the writings of the angry 
young men of the USA, England, and Calcutta. They entered the field with 
a bang, but the noise did not last long. With the beginning of the present 
decade, they are found to have identified themselves with the revolutionary 
group headed by ‘Sri Sri’, K. V. Ramana Reddi, and other veterans. Poets 
like UmamaHeshwar, Srirangam Narayana Babu, and Pattabhi have made a 
mark by their revolt against Classical as well as Romantic poetry. G. Narayana 
Reddi and Dasarathi firom Telahga^a have attempted in their poems to 
effect a reconciliation of the best aspects of the old and the new. Kundurti 
Anjaneyulu, D. B. Tilak, Aripirala Viswam, and Madiraju Ranga Rao have 
made successful experiments in vacam-kamta or firee verse. Boyi Bhimanna’s 
poems show him as a vigorous romantic poet. The poems of ‘Baira^’ strike a 
note of despair and pessimism peculiar to the post-War generations. Some 
of the stalwarts of the earlier generation like Viswzmadia Satyanarayana, 
Rayaprolu Subba Rao, and DevulapalH Krishna Sastri have been found 
sufficiently active in the post-Independence period also. Viswanatha Satya- 
narayana, former Poet-laureate of Andhra IVadesh and a winner of the Jnan- 
pith Award (1970) for his magnum opas, Ram^ana-kalpaork^am, is imdoubtedly 
one of the greatest poets of the Telugu country. A great scholar and a prolific 
writer of high order, Viswanatha has enriched Telugu literature since 1916. 
During the six decades of his literary activity he wielded his pen in an admir- 
able and amazing way. The literary output of Viswanatha, in variety and 
quality, is immense and unsurpassed by any modern writer. Author of thirty 
poems, twenty dramas, sixty novels, thirty-five short stories, ten works in 
Sanskrit, besides a good number of playlets, essays, translations, and critical 
introductions to literary works, Viswanatha will ever remain a source of inspira- 
tion to posterity. His inimitable style — ^vigorous and grzind, sharp and robust— 
reflects his great personality. His writings project the glory of Indian heritage 
and culture in its manifold aspects. 

The traditional, descriptive, sentimental, and historical novel of the earlier 
generation gradually went out of ffishion and new experiments^ were made 
which were based on realism and on theories of psycho-analysis and the ‘stream 
of consciousness’. Civaraku Migiledi (1952) of ‘Butci Babu’, Pai^^ita Paramehara 
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Sastri Vilundma (1961) of T. Gopichand, Alpajivi of Rachakonda Viswanatha 
Sastrij Asura-sandhya of R. S. Sudharshanam, Ampasqyya (1969) of ‘Navina’, 
and Kilu Bommalu (1960) of G. V. Krishna Rao are some of the striking speci- 
mens of the new novel in Telugu. A number of women novelists have made 
their presence felt in the recent years. Of them P. Sri Devi, ‘Lata’, M. Ranga- 
nayakamma, K. Kausalya Devi, V. Sita Devi, and D. Visalakshi deserve 
mention. The trends that characterize the new novel in Telugu mark the 
development of the short story also. 

The post-Independence Telugu literature has shown a remarkable progress 
in literary criticism. A. Ramapati Rao, N. Venkata Rao, K. V. N. Sastri, K. 
Kutumba Rao, P. Lakshmikantam, and Tirumala Ramachandra are some of 
the important scholars contributing to this field. Samagra Andkra-sdJatpam in 
twelve volumes (1965-68) by ‘Arudra’ is an authentic history of Telugu litera- 
ture. D. V. Avadhani and K. Lakshmiranjanam have written shorter works 
on the subject. Essays, biographies, autobiographies, etc. in Telugu are not 
wanting either. The progress, however, is less striking than that in the fields 
of the novel and Hterary criticism. 

New plays with an ideological motivation made their appearance in the 
late forties and early fifties. Writers started using the medium of drama to 
propagate ‘progressive’ and constructive ideas. The divide-and-rule diplomacy 
of the British comes in for criticism in 1 Md^u (1948) of Acharya Atreya and 
Eka Deiam (1947) of K. Gopalaraya Sarma. The plays of Sunkara Satya- 
narayana ifihSmi-kosam, 1954) and Vasireddi^Bhaskara Rao {Pothu Gadda, 
1953) are motivated by the principles of class conflict. The problems of Ae 
middle class are reflected in Atreya’s Kappalu (1954), K. Gopalaraya Sarma’s 
Mydjam (1947), and Pinisetti Srirama Murti’s Atmlyulu (1956). There is an ele- 
ment of Ibsenesque satire in KirtUesulu (1960) of B. Radhakrishna. Maro Mohenjo- 
Ddro (1970) of N. R. Nandi is one of the most significant plays published in the 
present decade. It ruthlessly criticizes the corruption rampant in high levels 
of the contemporary society. From the point of view of thematic presentation 
as well as artistic merit, the sophisticated one-act plays of V. R. Narla deserve 
special notice. The author’s approach to his themes is marked by what can 
be called social realism. 

In view of the substantially rich literary tradition since the early eleventh 
century and a fairly healthy literary output of the last three decades after 
Independence, one can easily visualize a glorious fiiture for Telugu literature. 
From the age of Nannya till today there has not been any significant break 
in the literary tradition of Telugu. Important writers of the post-Independence 
period have a link with this tradition. At the same time they are dynamic 
and have a new awareness. That ensures a bright prospect for Telugu litera- 
ture. The future may add new chapters of spectacular activity to it. 
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URDU 

THE BEGINNINGS 

U rdu, one of the major modern Indian languages, had its beginnings 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries a.d. It developed a note- 
wortliy literature fiist in the Deccan (sixteenth-seventeenth centuries) and 
then became established as a very important language of northern India with 
its centre in Delhi in the eighteenth century. A Persianized Turkish word, 
Urdu originally meant ‘the camp of a Turkish army*. In India, the word means 
‘court’ or ‘camp’. Urdu was known in its initial stages as Hindi or the language 
of Hind or India, i.e. North India, and also as Hindawi or Hindwi, the language 
of Indians. It also acquired the name of Hindustani, first among the people 
of the Deccan, as a language diflTerent firom Dakhni or its sister dialect in the 
Deccan. Its home districts are really in the present-day eastern Punjab and 
western U.P., and quite early it came under the influence of Punjabi and 
Braja-bhasa. This language, as it was current in and around Delhi, mainly 
adopted the grammatical base of the E ast Punjab-Delhi speech, b ut came 
under the cultural influences of Persian in its vocabulary as well as its poetic 
nuances. Written in a script of Perso-Arabic pattern, which has been extended 
by adding new letters for its special Indian soimds, it is now spoken as their 
home language by a large number of people all over the country, particularly 
in the towns of North India; but a much larger number use it as a language of 
religion and culture. According to the 1971 Census, the number of the Urdu- 
speaking people of the country (i.e. those who have declared it as their mother 
tongue) is 28,600,428. Besides, there are some more million people in Pakistan 
and in the land of the Pakhtoons, who use it for literature as also in public 
life. 

Controversial as the nature and form of its early beginnings are, it is now 
usually accepted that trade and cultural relations between India and West 
Asia go back to several centuries before Islam and many Arabic and Persian 
words were in vogue in India. India’s early contacts with Islam were not the 
result of political invasion as is usually thought; these came about in the course 
of trade and exchange of ideas between Indian and foreign mystics. Even 
before the Arab conquest of Sind, Muslim (Arab) traders and mystics had settled 
in large numbers in Malabar and other places. These early contacts also resulted 
in exchanges of ideas and vocabulary. There was, of course, the discovery of 
the conceptual identity between Islamic and Hindu mysticism. It may be 
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that the Hindu idea of Advaita, or the Reality as being One without a second, 
and the Islamic idea of Tawhid, or essential Unity of the Godhead, were 
very much similar. There was an ‘Aryanization’ of Islamic mysticism, on the 
other hand, by bringing to bear upon it the Vedantic concept of the identity 
of the human soul with the supreme Spirit. 

This intermixtiure of Islamic and Indian cultures possibly . helped in the 
spread of Sufi ideology among the people of Sind, both Hindu and Muslim. 
But the emergence of Urdu as the most important vehicle of Islamic culture 
on the Indian scene was a later phenomenon. Muslim saints, mostly Iranian 
by birth and hence Aryan by stock, crossed over to India to spread a humani- 
tarian mysticism, and as this involved fi'ee and firank dialogue with the masses, 
they had to develop a mixed vehicle of intercourse. As a matter of fact, all 
early specimens of Urdu go back to the writings and sayings of Muslim Sufi 
mystics. The Ghaznavid attacks (tenth-eleventh centuries) poured into India 
a large number of soldiers of Turkish, Persian, and Afghan origin. They settled 
down in the Punjab, around Delhi, and possibly in some areas of Gujarat. 
With the political stabilization of the Ghori and Slave dynasties, these strangers 
left their homelands for ever and began to look on India as their own country. 
Thus a slow but steady process of cultural and linguistic admixture started, 
heralding a new era of synthesis of Arab vigour and spirit of inquiry with 
Iranian graces of life, art, and luxury, and Indian love for subjective idealism 
and genius for achieving unity in diversity. In this process of Indianization, 
a cross fertilization took place in the -field of fine arts, philosophy, and other 
cultural subjects, which is symbolized by the music and poetic compositions 
of Amir Khusro (1254-1325) and the architecture of the Qptub Minar in Delhi 
and the Arhai-Din-ka Jhonpra at Ajmer. Some early Muslim writers in Apabh- 
raih^a like Abdur Rahman (Addahamana), author oi Sandeia~raso, andFarid- 
uddin Shakarganj (1173-1266) of Pakputtan may be mentioned in this context. 
Khusro is the first poet to claim to have compiled a diwan or ‘book of verses’ 
in Hindawi (as Urdu was then called). Most of the literary pieces attributed 
to him including the popular pahelis (riddles in verse) are, however, considered 
by some scholars as spurious. But Khusro is known to be the first India-born 
Persian poet to have gained reputation even in Persia. A genius in music, 
he was the originator of khayal and qawwali and many other forms of vocal and 
instrumental music in India. It is no wonder, therefore, that he wrote fireely 
in Urdu. 

With the spread of the Sufis or Muslim mystics to far off places like Gujarat 
and the Deccan, this new Indian language also travelled to different corners 
of the country and accepted fireely various regional and local influences, so 
much so that the incipient Urdu language with its literature was called Gujari, 
Dakhni, or Dehlavi according to the region concerned. This impact was further 
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stabilized by the conquest of Gujarat and the Deccan by Alauddin Khiiji 
(1296-1316), and specially by the forcible mass exodus of the Delhi population 
to the*Deccan at Mohammed Tughlaq’s (1325-51) abortive bid to transfer 
his capital with most of its inhabitants to Devagiri (Daulatabad). The trend 
extended still further with the setting up of independent sultanates in the 
Deccan by various Muslim chiefe, with local support, on the ruins of the 
Bahmani kingdom established in the fourteenth century. Hence the first centres 
of Urdu literature grew up in Gujarat and the Deccan — a fact not so much 
indicative of political influences as of the popularization of the language by 
immigrants from the north and its subsequent adoption by large masses of 
the local population as an indigenous link language. The literary speech that 
developed in the south came to be known as Dakhni or Dakhni Urdu. 

EARLY URDU: LITERARY DEVELOPMENT IN GUJARAT AND THE DECCAN 

Almost the entire Urdu literature available in Gujarat is mystic in content 
and strongly resembles the devotional literature of Muslim mystics — Sheikh 
Bahauddin Bajan, Shah AJi Jiv Gamdhani, Qazi Mahmud Daryai, and ELhub 
Mohammed Chishti being the pioneers. The same is true of the Dakhni litera- 
ture flourishing in the Bahmani kingdom where the first available Urdu 
treatise, Merajul AsMqivi?- (compiled in a.d. 1398), was written by the imgre 
Sufi saint firom Delhi, Banda Nawaz Gesu Daraz (d. 1442). This work is 
exclusively devoted to mystic interpretation of life and ethics. Contempora- 
neously was written Nizami Bidari’s masmvi,^ Kadam Rao Padam Rao, a love 
tale of a prince with an allegorical undercurrent. Banda Nawaz Gesu Daraz 
is credited with the compilation of a large number of mystic treatises reaching, 
according to some, the imposing figure of 101. Ihese deal with various aspects 
of esoteric experience and rituals almost always connected with folk-culture 
and tradition. Two noteworthy specimens are his Chakkinama and Skikamama. 
The former is a poetic rendering of mystic thought into tunes popular with 
the rural womenfolk at the time of grinding corn, while the latter consists of 
prose riddles in the form of stories which call for mystic interpretation. The 
authenticity of these works has often been disputed, but that the author wrote 
in Dakhni Urdu, which was in vogue in those times, is beyond doubt. Judged 
by his treatises, Gesu Daraz may well be called the father of Urdu prose. 
The language shows even in its early stage remarkable directness, precision, 
and considerable fluency. Other early writers included Shah Miranji Shamsul 

^The extant version of Merajtd Ashiqin is now considered as spurious. 

®The masnaoi may be broadly defined as a long narrative poem. Besides giving allegorical and 
ethical tales, masnauis have romance, war, mysticism, and religion as their major themes. Most of the 
masnavi romances bear the names of the lover and the bdoved in their titles. These narrate contempo- 
rary events, tales taken firom Indian and Persian folklore, and stories borrowed from classical epics in 
Persian. 
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Ushshaq (d. 1496) and his son Shah Burhanuddhin Janam (d. 1582). Gujarat 
had in the sixteenth century two great poets in this line, namely, Shah AH 
Mohammed Jan Gamdhani (d. 1575) and Sheikh Khub Mohammed. The 
former was the author of a number of poems compiled as Jawahinil Asrar, 
while the latter composed Khub Tarang (1578). 

The point of royal patronage to Urdu literature has often been over- 
emphasized. But the fact remains that Urdu was not the court language of 
either the Bahmani rulers or of the kingdoms which emerged following the 
fall of the Bahmani dynasty. Nor was it the language of the court of Delhi 
except for a very short period towards the end of Mogul rule in India. 
In fact, Urdu everywhere asserted itself on the strength of popularity with 
the masses, which helped it get recognition later from the aristocracy and the 
royalty. With the downfall of the Bahmanis, their kingdom broke up into 
five independent sultanates which were often at war with each other. These 
were known as the Adil Shahi dynasty of Bijapur, the Qutub Shahi dynasty 
of Golkonda, the Nizam Shahi dynasty of Ahmadnagar, the Imad Shahi 
dynasty of Berar, and the Barid Shahi dynasty of Bidar. The first three devel- 
oped into major seats of the early Urdu Hterary tradition known as Dakhni. 
The Hterary pattern in Bijapur and Golkonda followed the Knes with which 
we are famiHar in modem Urdu. Bidar earned the distinction of being the 
homeland of Nizami, pioneer among the writers of masnavis which remained 
the dominant form of poetic expression. 

Practically aU forms of Urdu poetry date back to the early flowering of 
Hterature in the Deccan. The most significant among them are masnavis, the 
best specimens being Ibn Nishati’s Pkul-ban (1655), Nusrati’s Alinama, Wajhi’s 
Qutub Mushtari (c. 1609), Ghawwasi’s Tutinama (1639) and Saiful Muluk-wa~ 
Badiul-Jatnal {c. 1616), and Muqumi’s Chandrabadan-wa-Mahiyar. We also have 
marsiyas or elegies (specimens of writings of Mirza, Seva, and Momin are 
extant) ; prose tales and allegories represented by Mulla Wajhi’s masterpiece, 
Sab-ras (1634); and qasidas^ in praise of reHgious leaders, kings, and Amirs 
of the period. And, of course, there is ghazal or song, which foimd its main 
champions in Sultan Mohammed Quli Qutub Shah (1580-1611), Wall (? 1668- 
1741), and Sirajuddhin Siraj (1714-66). QuK Qutub Shah gave ghazal and 
other forms of his poetry a distinct local colour and a deep romantic flavour, 
while Wali and Siraj blazed a new trail by lending to the Urdu ghazal the 
grace and poetic elegance of the Persian masters. 

Ibrahim Adil Shah II (1580-1626) of Bijapur was a cultured man and a 
patron of arts like Sultan QuH Qutub Shah of Golkonda. The former’s work 
in Dakhni on music was known as Navrasnama, During the rale of Mohammed 

^Qasida is a land of ballad written in praise of some emperor or a great personality. The characters 
of qasida are fictitious. 
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Adil Shah (1626-56), a number of poetical works were produced which in- 
cluded Fathnama Nizo^m Shah by Hasan Shawqi, Khawamama (1649) by Rustumi, 
and Bahrain and Tusuf-u-Z^laikha (two romances of Persian origin) by Malik 
Khushnud. Nusrati, whose Alinama has already been referred to, belonged 
to the court of Ali Adil Shah II (1656-73). He composed a number of works 
including Gulshan~i-Ishq. Aurangzeb conquered the whole of Muslim Deccan 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, but verse-writing in Dakhni 
continued for some time more. There were several notable poets of Daklmi 
dming his rule. The following among them deserve special mention: Shah 
Husain Zawqi {Mabapnama) , Qazi Mohammed Bahri {Man-lagan), and 
Wali Vellori {Ratan-padam, a Deccani version of Malik Mohammed Jayasi’s 
Padmavat ) . 

MIDDLE PERIOD; LITERARY DEVELOPMENT OF NORTH INDIAN URDU 

The Middle period of Urdu literature as a whole coincided with the early 
period of literary development of Rekhta or what is called North Indian Urdu. 
This period started around 1700 and extended up to 1875. Even after the 
annexation of Golkonda and Bijapm’ to the Mogul empire by Aurangzeb in 
1687, not only did the literary development in Dakhni continue in southern 
areas but its impact was deeply felt in Delhi too, where a new literary idiom 
for this language gradually took shape. Special mention may be made of the 
role of Wali and Siraj in popularizing this idiom in Delhi. Employing this, 
Siraj wrote a large number of short poems and a romance known as Bustan- 
i-Khiyal. A new literary style thus made its influence felt on the North Indian 
scene. Earlier, some of the Mogul emperors are known to have composed 
poems in Braja-bhasa; but from the end of the eighteenth century, the scions 
of the Mogul house turned to Urdu for their literary pursuits. In the meantime, 
the Indian poets who used to write Persian poetry had already begun to write 
in Urdu from about the middle of this century, first with some degree of 
frivolity and then as a fashion. 

The first important poet of this category is Jafar Zatal, whose biting satires 
(written in a language full of deliberately distorted Arabic and Persian words, 
with a generous sprinkb’ng of words from various Indian dialects) cost him 
his life when he wrote a sarcastic couplet on the enthronement of King 
Farrukhsiyar. He was followed by a number of other poets who wrote mainly 
in Persian, but took to Urdu poetry. The literary situation was stabilized in 
the age of King Mohammed Shah when a group of poets mainly writing in 
Urdu emerged, headed by Abru, Naji, Mazmun, Hatim, and others. This 
period was associated with the name of a genre of poetry known as eiham (poetry 
based on words of double meaning). Abru and others excelled in this form, 
which imparted to their poetry an added charm. 
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These pioneers were followed by literary giants; Mirza Mazhar of Delhi 
(1699-1781), Mir Taqi Mir of Agra (1720-1808), Mohammed Rafi Sauda 
(1730-80), and Mir Dard (1719-85). Against the backdrop of the tottering 
Delhi empire under the telling blows of the invasions of Nadir Shah and 
Ahmad Shah Abdali, these poets wrote their lyrics of love with its ecstasy 
and agony, and sang of humanism. Mir Taqi, the greatest ghazal writer in 
Urdu, set a new pattern oighazol by giving it the simplicity of everyday speech 
and charging it with the depth of human emotions. Sauda, the greatest qasida 
and hajV writer, holds a mirror to his age, and in his tears and smiles one real- 
izes the turmoil undergone by the common man living in a period of great 
change. Mir Dard sought refuge in mysticism, but how sweet, refreshing, and 
tender is the poetry his mysticism evoked ! This period, in fact, set the entire 
tone of Urdu poetry, for it preferred pathos to joy, scepticism and free thinking 
to all kinds of dogmatism. Urdu poetry now preached sincerity and tolerance 
as the key-note of all understanding. Along with ghazal which dominated the 
scene, hajv, qasida, marsiya, masnavi, wasokht,^ and shahr ashob^ also gained 
currency side by side with prose writings as represented by Fazli’s Karbal- 
katha (1732). Almost contemporaneous with Mir Taqi, Nazir Akbarabadi 
(1740-1830) wrote his poems on themes of everyday life in a simple, lucid, 
and thought-provoking manner, thus giving Urdu poetry a real democratic 
look. His poems portray the life of the common man with an abandon and 
mundane mysticism all his own, which remain unexcelled to this day. He 
wrote on some Hindu themes also, remarkable specimens of such works being 
on the festival of holi. His Banjaranama and Adminama are great poems by 
any standard. 

This golden pei'iod of Urdu poetry in Delhi was shortlived, for unsettled 
conditions prevailed forcing even Mir Taqi and Rafi Sauda to seek refuge 
in Oudh. This new centre of literary patronage, was relatively safe from the 
ravages of foreign conquerors and local marauders. With the transfer of the 
capital of Oudh from Faizabad to Lucknow in the age of Nawab Asafuddaula 
(1775-97), a new era of literary patronage dawned, thus attracting a host 
of important poets, artists, and specialists from every field to Lucknow. In 
the early stages, Lucknow merely tried to maintain and copy the cultural 
and literary traditions set in Delhi. Tire first generation of Lucknow poets 
had come from Delhi and they were proud of this association. But even in 
their poetry, the affluence, grandeur, and sensuousness of Luckiiow expressed 

kmd of poem, kajv has satire as its predominant element. 

®A popular form of Urdu poetry composed in praise of historical emperors and other characters of 
real life. 

^Shahr askobs are poems of short length, Mir Taqi Mir and Rafi Sauda wrote some of their famous 
poems in this form. 
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themselves in a new vein, and this poetry thus departed from the pattern of 
Mir Taqi, Sauda, and Dard. Pathos and mysticism gave place to a quest for 
sensuops delight and romantic abandon as manifested in the poetry of TnsTiFi 
(d. 1817) and Jurat (d. 1810), Mushafi (1750-1824), however, was an excep- 
tion. Master of many languages and dialects, Insha wrote in Persian a gram- 
matical treatise on Urdu, and composed a work named Rani Ketaki-ki Kakani, 
using pure Hindi words. Besides writing lyrics and romances, Mushafi com- 
piled several tazjkiras containing biographical notices of 300 poets. Later on, 
when under the British influence Nawab Ghaziuddin Hydar assumed the 
title of king, thus breaking the ties of political subordination to Delhi, a new 
wave of literary autonomy led Nasikh (d. 1838) and others to emphasize 
artistic craftsmanship and linguistic purity as the criterion and tone of poetry. 
Thus ghazal entered a path of artistic jugglery where graces of style held pre- 
dominance over the niceties of emotion, experience, and thought. Atish 
(d. 1847) and a few others, however, were not totally submerged in this artifice- 
ridden style. 

Despite the damage done to ghazal by revelry and abandon, Lucknow 
expanded the scope and variety of Urdu literature to a great extent and 
standardized the norm of the language. Marsiya touched a new high, and 
Anis (1802-74) and Dabir (1830-75) excelled in writing elegies. These poems 
combine the lyricism of ghazal, the vibrant power of the epic, and the pathos 
of the elegy. They are also marked by delightful characterization and powerful 
description of human relationships as well as scenes of the battlefield, homes, 
and deserts round about the plain of Karbala. These elegies narrate the story 
of the martyrdom of Husain, grandson of Prophet Mohanuned, but the cultural 
atmosphere and details are of feudal Lucknow. 

The same is true of Urdu drama which also owes its early beginnings to 
Lucknow. Nawab Wajid Ali Shah’s (deposed 1856) Radha-Kanhaiya-ka ^ssa, 
Amanat’s (1815-58) Indar-sabha, and Madari Lai’s Indar-sabka, all were set 
against the background of Indo-Iranian culture. As regards mastmis, all the 
three outstanding specimens were written in Oudh. These are: Mir Hasan’s 
(1736-86) Sahrul Bayan, Daya Shankar Nasim’s Gulzcar-i-Nasim, and Mirza 
Shauq’s They narrate romantic episodes. The locale is always 

different, and mostly imaginery; but the characters along vwth their cultural 
bearings, thought-patterns, and values unmistakably bear the imprint of the 
eighteenth-nineteenth century Indo-MusUm civilization that took shape in 
Lucknow. Again, wasokht, rekhtd’ (a form of poetry written by men expressing 
the emotions of women in their own colloquial speech), and prose tales, in 
particular, flowered during the period. During the reign of Nasiruddin Hydar 

^Originally, the name of this form of Urdu poetry was rekhti. 
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(d. 1837), the printing press came to Lucknow. It helped the publication of 
books on social and physical sciences of the period. 

In 1800 the East India Company set up the Fort William College in Calcutta 
with a view to acquainting the British employees with the history, languages, 
and cultural traditions of India. To meet their educational needs, the college 
authorities under the direction of John Gilchrist supervised and encouraged 
the writing of Urdu books of historical tales and anecdotes in a simple, im- 
ornamental language. Mir Amman’s Bagh-o-Bahar was a pioneering effort 
in this direction which was followed by similar works by other writers of the 
coUege such as Hydar Bakhsh Hydari, Sher Ali Afsos, Bhadur Ali Husaini, 
and Mirza Ali Lutf. Written as it was in colloquial unomamental prose, 
Bagh-o-Bahar set a new style in Urdu prose and also evoked strong reaction in 
Lucknow where Rajab Ali Beg Surur (d. 1868) wrote his Fasana-i-Ajaib in 
ornamental style and ridiculed Amman’s claims of writing chaste and standard 
Urdu. But the wind of change had already set in. The British administration 
under the aegis of the East India Company had started a process of social 
transformation with the introduction of the postal system, press facilities, 
railways, and other transport arrangements backed up by a network of schools, 
colleges, and missionary centres. Delhi College, founded in 1825, accelerated 
the process by awakening a spirit of inquiry in educated young men and 
women. The Delhi of the last Mogul emperor, Bahadur Shah Zafar (deposed 
1857), was influenced by the novel concepts introduced by the teachers of 
Delhi College which combined the old educational pattern and syllabi with 
new modes of thought in such subjects as history, geography, and the elements 
of the physical sciences. Master Ramchandra began translating books on 
mathematics, geometry, and various other sciences, and edited journals carrying 
articles on social and literary reform written in lucid and popular Urdu 
prose. Pyare Lai Ashob and other teachers brought about a new awareness 
in their pupils included among whom were promising young men like Nazir 
Ahmad (1831-1912), first Urdu novelist, Zakaullah (d. 1910), first Urdu 
historian, and Mohammed Husain Azad (1829-1910), first literary historian 
and critic in the language. 

GHALIB, MUMIN, AND ZAUa 

The first half of the nineteenth century witnessed the emergence of Mirza 
AsaduUah Khan Ghalib (1797-1869) whose shadow along with that of his 
two contemporary poets, Mumin Khan Mumin (1800-1851) and Ibrahim 
Zauq (1789-1854), loomed large on the literary horizon. Ghalib wove the 
profound philosophical truth of his age into the rich tapestry of poetic tradi- 
tion, drawing profusely from his deep awareness of Persian poetic craftsman- 
ship. His broad humanism, radiant scepticism, faith in the spirit of free inquiry, 
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and attempt to substitute thought as the main plajik of poetic art in place of 
artifice or sensuous deb'ght— all these along with his freshness of diction, wit, 
image/y, and iconoclasm go to make him tlie most popular and powerful 
Urdu poet of all times. Author of ghazds, qasidas, and masnavis, Mumin was 
also a great scholar. Zauq, court poet of Bahadur Shah,® wrote fluent and 
lucid poetry and made a mark as the best qasida writer after Sauda. But his 
contribution was mainly in the realm of simplicity of diction and lucidity of 
expression, while Mumin excelled in the use of suggestion through oblique 
modes of expression. 


MODERN PERIOD 

The Aligarh movement started by Sir Syed Ahmad Khan (1817-98) for 
social, cultural, and literary reform laid the foundations of the Modern period 
of Urdu literature which commenced around 1875. This reformist movement 
had a sustained influence on the character of Urdu literature after 1875, which 
continued in a positive manner for more than three decades. Through the 
journals Tahzibul Akhlaq (The Social Reformer) and Aligarh Institute Gazette, 
Sir Syed Ahmad preached the gospel of rationalism and social change. To 
him literature was the vehicle of such reform and his efforts to fashion Urdu 
literary norms on Western (particulary Victorian) patterns bore fruit. In 
the first instance, it immensely widened the scope of, and gave variety to, 
literary forms. Urdu prose, which was mainly confined to some mystical 
allegories, tales, letters, and informative literature, blossomed into essay, 
criticism, biography, travelogue, novel, and many other forms. In poetry, the 
current desire for social change brought into being in 1874 a new form called 
nasyn—^ compact poem with a central idea worked out in various stages. 
As against gkazal, this form laid stress on ideas of definite social significance, 
and the zest for reforms substituted both sensuous romance and poetic artistry. 
The range of marsiya was widened to include all sorts of personal elegies which 
could easily be turned into poetic essays on heroes and their exemplary qualities. 
A product of this wave was Altaf Husain Hali (1837-1914) whose elegies on 
Ghalib and long poem entitled Maddo-Jazr-i-Islam set a tradition without 
which the great poetry of Iqbal would have been inconceivable. Hali’s works 
include Barkhamt, Ummeed, and Insaf, which represent a novel trend in Urdu 
poetry. 

Urdu prose is associated with many a mastermind. Although Ghalib had 
to his credit letters written in simple lucid prose. Sir Syed Ahmad was un- 
doubtedly the pioneer of modern Urdu prose. Besides being lucid, his prose 
was remarkable for its compactness. Hali, though primarily a poet, also wrote 
three important biographies in his inimitable style and dilated on important 

’Patroa cf Urdu literature Emperor Bahadur Shah was himself a poet of considerable merit. 
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problems of literary criticism, thus becoming the first significant Urdu critic. 
A Muslim rationalist by conviction, he wrote with a broad vision and sympathy. 
Of the notable prose writers after 1875, Shibli Numani (1857-1914), historian 
and essayist, wrote extensively. His biographies of many kings and caliphs, 
poets, and scholars set a new pattern of writing, Sirat-m-Nabi (Life of the 
Prophet) being his most significant contribution. He excelled as a literary 
historian in his Skir-ul-Ajam (History of Persian Literature) and as a literary 
critic in his Mwazina-i-Anis-o-Dabir. Nazir Ahmad wrote novels portraying 
the tension caused by the changed conditions of life and the consequent need 
for adaptation and compromise felt specially by the Muslim middle classes. 
He pleaded for education and trade as the main instruments of social emanci- 
pation and reform. His Tmbat-un-Masuh, Mirat-ul-Urus, Banat-un-Nash, Fasana- 
i-Mubtala, and Ibn-ul-Waqt are mirrors of social conditions of the period. A 
host of other important writers — Mohsinul Mulk, Viqarul Mulk, Chiragh Ali, 
and Syed Ali Bilgrami— enriched the prose style and also made significant 
contributions to various fields of knowledge. 

In poetry, however, the old pattern prevaiiled for some time. Rampur and 
Hyderabad soon developed as important centres of traditional poetry. Mirza 
Dagh (1831-1905), Amir Minai (1828-1900), Zamin AK Jalal (d. 1910), and 
Amirullah Taslim imparted to ghaznl lucidity, sensuousness, and craftsmanship, 
though not greatness or sublimity. The situation created by the Western impact 
and symbolized by the emergence of new forms and growing emphasis on 
social reform and rationalism continued tiU 1914, There were attempts at 
writing blank verse by Mohammed Husain Azad (d. 1910), Sharar, and 
Ismail Miuruthi (d. 1917). The main poetic achievement of the first few decades 
of the present century was embodied in the writings of Akbar (1846-1921), 
poet-philosopher Iqbal (1875-1937), and Brij Narain Chakbast fl882-1926). 
With a remarkable flair for extempore composition of piquant, satiric, and 
humorous \'erses, Akbar ridiculed in his own inimitable way the intellectual 
and cultural sla\'ery to the West and pleaded for the re-discovery of our noble 
heritage. Chakbast, who wrote patriotic poetry, died young. His main contri- 
butions were the poems based on certain episodes in the Ramayana as also the 
elegies written on the death of national leaders, which gave a new dimension 
to the genre. 


IQBAL, PREM GRAND, AND OTHERS 

The appearance of Iqbal on the Urdu literary scene was an event of out- 
standing importance. Iqbal’s poetry reflected the spirit of the age and shaped 
the course of Urdu literature till about the middle of the present century. He 
began with poems of patriotic overtones. Mention may, in this connexion, be 
made of his famous patriotic song Sarejahanse accha Hindustan hamara (The finest 
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country in the world is our India). He, however, soon outgrew the narrow alle- 
giance to nationalism and preached a new gospel of internationalism and uni- 
versal brotherhood. Insan-aUKamil (Quest for the Perfect Man) contains the 
sum of Iqbal’s life and philosophy recorded in exquisite poetry. Contrary to the 
mystic overtones of Urdu and Persian poets, he opposed the annihilation of 
‘Self’ and pleaded for its development and sublimation in communion with 
the ‘Social Ego’. His poetic genius transformed the niceties of his philosophy 
of Self into radiant, living poetry through which he aimed at harmonizing the 
vigour, ambition, and devotion to work as manifested in the materialistic cul- 
ture of the West and the spiritualism and morality-oriented culture of the East. 
And yet he is no moralist or demagogue. His poetry aims at a synthesis of 
ishq (emotion) and aql (reason), and dreams of emergence of the ‘Superman’ 
who could combine in him the virtues of the East and the West. His greatest 
achievement was to lend a completely novel thought-structure to Urdu poetry 
and widen the significance of the various familiar symbols and allusions. 

During the years between the two World Wars, India was ablaze with the 
political struggle for fireedom. Urdu literature was one of the torch-bearers of 
this awakening. From the grand old days of the famous journal, the Awadh 
Punch of Lucknow, which was a great champion of nationalism, a host of writers 
including poets, novelists, dramatists, and journalists had been writing about 
this urge and had suffered for it. Among them were such prominent Urdu 
writers as Hasrat Mohani, Mohammed Ali, Zafar Ali Khan, Abul Kalam Azad, 
Lajpat Rai, and Prem Chand (1880-1936). 

Urdu fiction after Nazir Ahmad took great strides towards maturity. Ratan 
Nath Sarshar’s (d. 1902) Fasana-i-Azad in four bulky volumes portrayed the life 
and characters of Lucknow against the background of a fading culture on a 
canvas compelling comparison with Balzac and Cervantes. His satirical charac- 
terization of Khoji remains to this day a masterpiece. Mirza Mohammed Hadi 
Ruswa’s Umrao Jan Ada, apparently the story of a fallen woman, introduces 
psychological conflict for the first time in Urdu fiction and through her split 
personality unfolds the ecstasy and agony of feudal Lucknow. Inspired by 
Scott, Abdul Halim Sharar (d. 1926) wrote dozen of popular historical novels, 
thus recreating the glorious past of the early Arab, Turkish, and West Asian 
Muslim rulers. Malik Aziz Varjina and Mansur-Mohana are two of his well- 
known Scott-inspired novels. The former is a tale of the Crusades, while the 
latter is written against the background of Sultan Mahmud’s conquests. His 
best work of this gemre is Firdaus-i-Barin, which narrates a romantic episode 
against the backdrop of the medieval conspiracies of the Alqaramita and the 
Assassins in Iraq and Syria. 

Prem Chand, who wrote first in Urdu and later in Hindi, introduced the 
theme of rural life and the exploited classes in the Urdu novel. Fired by the 
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idealism of Gandhi and later on inspired by Marxist thought, his ardent huma- 
nism and revolutionary zeal found expression in his novels which give a vivid 
portrayal of the anguish of the have-nots. The life of the rural people of his time 
has been depicted with sympathy and ardour in his masterpiece, Gaudan. His 
Maidan-e-Amal and Gosha-i-Ajiyat are two remarkable novels. Prem Ghand also 
introduced the short story in Urdu literature, mainly on the pattern of Rabin- 
dranath Tagore and Sarat Chandra Chatterjee. In this respect, Prem Chand 
was particularly inspired by Tagore’s literary style. His short stories proved 
gems of creative art and made a great impact on modem Urdu literature. The 
short story became very popidar as a literary form in Urdu— so much so that it 
soon overshadowed the novel and drama, and has remained in that position 
of pre-eminence till recent times. A remarkable blend of art with life, Prem 
Chand’s Kafan, one of his finest pieces, proved a turning point in the history of 
the Urdu short story. 

The beginnings of Urdu drama can be traced to 1846, and by 1930 it had 
struck roots at the box ofl&ce. It had, however, yet to get literary recognition. 
The Indar-sabha type of drama gained currency and soon after, Parsi Theatre 
Companies of Bombay staged Indar-sabha and a number of other Urdu plays 
specially written for them with high-sounding poetic diction and a generous 
sprinkling of dance sequences and songs. Shakespeare was translated and 
adapted to Indian conditions. Mythological tales were also remodelled, mas- 
navis dramatized, and originsil plays written with conventional morality always 
in the background. Agha Hashr transformed the entire technique of script- 
writing, which necessitated a new style of acting and delivery of dialogue. With 
the advent of the cinema, the stage drama declined, but the published plays 
now manifested more freedom and variety. Realism with psychological conflict 
and political and social tensions found its way into Urdu drama, as reflected 
in the plays of Abid Husain and Mohammed Mujib. The best specimen of this 
type is Imtaz Ali Taj’s Anarkali. 

Urdu literature since the thirties of the century gained both in variety 
and richness. The influence of the Romantics, the Freudians, and the Marxists 
was particularly marked. Thanks to the influence of the Romantics, prose 
tended to be tender, ornate, and even sentimental. Women came to be the 
new goddess, and love the main theme. The ‘progressive’ writers’ movement, 
started in 1936, brought about a change and shifted the emphasis to social 
realism. While the authors’ approach to the problems of life generally became 
objective, many of them began writing with a purpose. This ‘progressive’ or 
modem attitude is reflected in poems, novels, short stories, and essays written 
till the early fifties. In the early stages of the ‘progressive’ writers’ movement, 
iconoclasts as well as nihilists joined it. They experimented with new literary 
forms and techniques, wrote openly about sex in social life and revolution in the 
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political sphere, and introduced free and blank verse as media of poetic expres- 
sion. Alongside this, the traditional ghazal developed in a novel way in the 
hands^ of Hasrat, Asghar,' Fani, Jigar, Yagana, Firaq, and Faiz, each one of 
whom gave to the form a deeper significance and a wider orientation. There 
were some novelists of note who included Ismat Chugtai, Krishen -Chander 
(d. 1977), Rajinder Singh Bedi, HayatuUah Ansari, Aziz Ahmad, Qurratul Ain 
Haidar, and Khwaja Ahmad Abbas. The first fiaur also excelled in short stories. 
Among other short story writers of the period Saadat Hasan Manto and Bal- 
want Singh deserve special mention. Their stories cover a wide field and re- 
present variety in style and mode of depiction. In the sphere of critical writing 
stand out such names as Abdul Haq, Hamid Hasan Qadri, Niaz Fatehpuri, 
Firaq, Sajijad Zaheer, and Masud Husain Rizvi. 

POST-INDEPENDENCE URDU LITERATURE 

Urdu literature since Independence reflected nostalgia, protest, and disil- 
lusionment in quick succession. The first was a hangover of Partition and dis- 
cernible during the period from 1947 to 1953. Haunted by the memories of the 
communal riots that came in the wake of Partition, yet unable to forget the past, 
Urdu writers were preoccupied with the theme of senseless killings and a passion 
for nostalgia portraying the days that were no more. Some of the writers cap- 
tured in their stories and poems the diversity of Indian culture and the sad 
decline of its old values, while another group was sceptical about the genuine- 
ness of the independence. Protest and a yearning for revolution marked the wri- 
tings of the authors of this group which was active for a decade. Their social 
commitments were obvious. Among them were the poets like Sardar Ali Jafari, 
Kaifi Azmi, Majaz, Jazbi, Parvez Sahidi, and Makhdum Mohiuddin, and the 
short story writers like Krishen Chander, Ismat Chugtai, Rajinder Singh Bedi, 
and Mabinder Nath. The important story writers chiefly dealt with communal 
riots, revolutionary movements, and nostalgic themes in their works during the 
first two literary phases after Independence. Krishen Chander’s Hum Wahshi 
Haiti and Mahalaksmi-ka Phul, Ismat Chugtai ’sJar^B, and Rajinder Singh Bedi’s 
Lajwanti may be mentioned in this connexion. Theirs was a literatme directly 
addressed to the people and easily intelligible to the masses. A significant change 
in poetic technique was noticed in the use of ornamental blank verse for socially 
significant themes by Sardar Ali Jafari. 

Around the sixties, it was clear to the committed writers that the revolution 
they had been looking forward to was no more on the horizon. Humanism now 
became their main theme. In his ghaz/ds, Majrooh attempted to depict the 
plight of the people and the political conditions of the country, and at times suc- 
ceeded in giving new dimenaons to the age-old symbolism of this conventional 
form. Jigar’s ghazfds of this period bore testimony to his broad sensibility and 
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deep humanism. Later, Parvez Shahidi, Jan Nisar Akhtar, Khurshid Ahmad 
Jami, Klialilur Rahman Azmi, Shahab, and others tried to weave philosophical 
thought into the subtle and tender tones oighazal. When the hopes of revolution 
had been shattered, most writers took to romantic themes. Qjurratul Ain 
Haidar’s Sita-haran and Hayatullah Ansari’s Shikasta Kangure are two exam- 
ples of this kind of story-writing. The technique of the short story gradually 
underwent a change. The ‘stream of consciousness’ technique became popular 
and indirect description of events gained supremacy over other forms. Haidar 
employed the ‘stream of consciousness’ technique with some success in the 
two novels. Mere Bhi Sanam Khaney and Sqfina-e-Ghame DU. Aag-ka Darya 
is a remarkable novel in which the writer treats ‘Time’ as the central 
character. Hayatullah Ansari’s LaJwo-ke Pkul concerns itself chiefly with the 
historical perspective of the Indian Sub-continent. Qazi Abdus Sattar’s Skab 
Gudeeda is another significant novel in which the decline and fall of the feudal 
order have been depicted against the background of the changing rural life of 
Uttar Pradesh. His characters speak their own dialects. 

In the field of drama some new attempts were made, noteworthy among 
them being Mohammed Mujib’s Azanudsh and Habib Tanvir’s Agra Bazar. 
A number of full-length plays were published during the post-Independence 
period including Dude Charag-e-Mcfil by Rafia Sultana, Ghdib by Manju Qamar 
Yadullahi, and Kohre-ka Chand by Mohammed Hasan. R. S. Sharma is a noted 
writer of one-act plays, whose Dushman appeared in book form during the 
period. 

Satire and humour have been a forte of Urdu writers for quite a long time. 
During the last three decades some authors including Kanhaiyalal Kapur and 
Rashid Ahmad Siddiqi wrote a number of humorous articles and sketches. 
Among the other humorists Fikr Tonsvi, Yusuf Nazim, and Mujtuba Husain 
deserve mention. Some notable works of literary criticism belong to this 
period. Ehetesham Husain’s discourse on Ghalib, Mumtaz Husain’s analysis 
of classical literature, Firaq Gorakhpuri’s Andazje, and the works of Majnoon 
Gorakhpuri and Kaleemuddin Ahmad bear witness to the significant critical 
activity of the period. Rashid Ahmad Siddiqi’s critical essays also deserve 
notice. 

The development in Urdu literature produced in Pakistan has been left out 
in the present survey. Urdu has not secured statutory recognition as a regional 
language in India. Nevertheless, its literature during the last thirty years has 
considerably enriched itself and kept pace to a certain extent with the realities 
of modem times. The Urdu literature of today presents a picture of hope. It also 
faces a challenge. The future of Urdu literature lies in the balance, for much 
depends upon whether it can succeed in fulfilling the requirements of the new 
age. 
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ADIVASl LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES OF INDIA 

F our rado-linguistic groups have met and flourished in India firom time 
immemorial. These are known as the Sino-Tibetan (or Mongoloid), the 
Austric, the Dravidian, and the Aryan.^ Compared with the Aryan and 
Dravidian languages, those of the Sino-Tibetan (excepting Manipuri) and 
Austric groups prevalent in India were in a backward state for a long time, 
as the speakers of these were in a sort of prinaitive condition in their way of life. 
They had, however, a kind of village or folk culture. A slight modicum of folk- 
literature — of songs, tales, legends, and traditions — developed in these lan- 
guages. But these were never written down as the languages lacked any system 
of writing, which the Aryan and Dravidian possessed from very early times. 

A serious study of the backward Sino-Tibetan and Austric languages began 
only during the middle of the nineteenth century when European scholars took 
up the job in right earnest. European Christian missionaries of various de- 
nominations also began to study these languages and take in hand the prepara- 
tion of a Christian literature (both of translations from the Bible and other 
sacred Christian literature, and of original compositions to a small extent) for 
the purpose of proselytization. These non-developed languages without any 
old literature, however, are now fast growing as the languages of groups of 
people who are becoming self-conscious. As a result, we have during the twen- 
tieth century the beginnings of a kind of literature in some of the more important 
Sino-Tibetan and Austric languages which so long had no literature to boast of. 
The purpose of this article is to present a brief survey of the literatures in the 
Sino-Tibetan and Austric languages of India as well as a short account of the 
Dravidian adivasi languages of this country.* 

SINO-TIBETAN FAMILY 

The Sino-Tibetan or Mongoloid speech-family extends over a very wide 
field in Central, Southern, and Eastern Asia. The area of the spread of 
Sino-Tibetan speeches in India is also considerably vast. Covering the Hima- 
layan slopes, it stretches all over the sub-Himalayan tracts (particularly including 

has been suggested by some that over and above these four groups, there might have been one 
or two more — ^there seems to be some evidence from linguistics for this idea. But nothing definitely has 
yet been established, and we are quite content to look upon these four groups as the basic ones in the 
Indian scene* 

*The literatures in the major Indian languages which developed through Aryan and Dravidian 
speeches have been dealt with in the three preceding parts of this volume. 
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North Bihar, North Bengal, parts of East Bengal, and Assam reaching up to 
its southernmost portions) and the north-eastern frontiers of the country. 
Speakers of the Sino-Tibetan languages of Mongoloid origin are considered 
to have penetrated the Indian frontiers before the advent of the Aryans into 
India. They have been referred to in the oldest Sanskrit literature as Kiratas. 
The original Sino-Tibetan speech had as its nidus^ or area of characterization, 
the head-waters of the Hwang-Ho or Yellow River to the north-east of China. 
Here the original Sino-Tibetan speech, the ultimate somce of Chinese (Ancient 
Chinese and its various modern forms), Tibetan, and Burmese, and possibly 
also Siamese, had taken its form at least 3,000 years before Christ.® The lan- 
guages, namely, Chinese, Burmese, Siamese, and Tibetan have advanced 
literatures. The first three definitely do not belong to India. Nor does Tibetan, 
strictly speaking. But a munber of important numerically strong dialects of 
Tibetan like Den-jong-ke or Sikkimese, Lho-ke or Bhutanese (also Bhutan! or 
Bhotia), Balti, Sherpa, Lahuli, and Ladakhi are current within the boundaries 
of India. Although these dialects are recent arrivals in India, they are none 
the less counted as languages of the country. There is, however, not much 
original literature in them (including even Den-jong-ke and Lho-ke, the most 
important of the group). The people speaking these dialects generally study 
Tibetan, psirticularly the classical form of it. The large number of Tibetan 
refugees who have come over to India after the Chinese take-over of Tibet 
also speak and study Tibetan. Although the influence of Buddhism in the 
evolution of Tibetan literature is quite properly within the purview of Indian 
studies, Tibetan literature as such cannot be considered as part of Indian litera- 
ture. 

The Sino-Tibetan family of languages is broadly divided into two main 
branches, Siamese-Chinese and Tibeto-Burman. With the exception of Ahom 
(now entirely extinct) and Khamti (represented by a very meagre number of 
speakers) of the Tai (or Thai) group of speeches belonging to the Siamese- 
Chinese sub-family, all the languages spoken by Sino-Tibetans in India belong 
to the Tibeto-Burman branch. Ahom was current in Assam in the past. It used 
to be spoken by the Ahom conquerors of Assam. But by the beginning of the 
nineteenth century it had died out. The Ahoms have finally become 
Hindus, but some of the priests of their old religion have kept up some traces 
of the old pre-Hindu Ahom religion. The Ahoms brought their own system of 
writing from North Burma. This writing was ultimately of Indian origin, and 

®At present there is some diversity of opinion regarding the place of Siamese within this family. 
Some modem scholars think that Siamese is not really a member of this family, but a language of 
another family of speeches known as the Kadai (this now includes a few insignificant dialects 
of South China and Hainan Island as well as Indo-China, and it appears to be connected with the 
Malayo-Polynesian speeches of the Austric family) which has been most profoundly influenced by the 
Sino-Tibetan. 
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there are manuscripts in the Ahom language in this alphabet. Old Ahom coins 
of Assam have legends in the Ahom language in this script. The Ahom people 
had a great historical sense. The Modern Assamese word for ‘history’ is hnranjl 
which is an Ahom word— the Sanskrit word itihasa is not so current. Some of 
the Ahom buranjls have been published by the British Government, and one may 
particularly mention an important Ahom history of Assam printed in the Ahom 
character with an English translation by Rai Bahadur Golap Chandra Barua, 
published in 1903. Since the Ahom speech is now extinct, only some old men 
here and there keeping up a smattering knowledge of a few Ahom words and 
phrases, it has ceased to have any literary development. 

Tibeto-Burman languages of India have been broadly divided into the 
following four groups, viz. Tibetan, Himalayan, North-East Frontier, and 
Assam-Burmese. The Tibetan group has already been'discussed. In the 1961 
Census, however, ‘Bhotia’ was preferred as a more acceptable nomenclature 
for the group of these speeches within Indian borders, as Tibetan refers more 
pointedly to the territory outside India. Speeches of the Himalayan group are 
spoken along the tracts to the south of the Himalayas from Himachal Pradesh 
in the west to the western'borders of Bhutan in the east. They are further divided 
into two sub-groups, Pronominalized and non-Pronominalized. The speeches 
of the Pronominalized sub-group have shown evidence of Austric contact and 
influence in their present structure. Most of the speeches of the Himalayan 
group are represented by a very small number of speakers within the Indian 
borders. Kanauri and Limbu belonging to the Pronominalized sub-group are 
numerically the more dominant languages of the Himalayan group. The 
North-East Frontier group (known also as the North Assam group) includes a 
number of languages prevalent in the north-eastern frontiers of the .country. 
Some important languages of the group are Abor (Adi), Miri, Aka, Dafla, 
and Mishmi. The Assam-Burmese group is the most important of the four 
Tibeto-Burman groups of speeches of India, numerically as well as culturally. 
It has four main sub-groups, viz. Kuki-Chin, Mikir, Bodo, and Naga. Besides 
these, there are a few more found within the Indian borders, the speakers of 
which are, however, very small in number. They are, for instance, Singhpho of 
Assam and Mogh of Tripura. The former belongs to the Kachin group of the 
Tibeto-Burman sub-family, a greater spread of which is found in Burma, and the 
latter is grouped under Arakanese included in the Burma group of Tibeto- 
Burman sub-fanuly. Except Manipuri, which belongs to the Kuki-Chin sub- 
group, none out of the quite large number of dialects of the Tibeto-Burman 
group has important literature. The other languages, until recently, possessed 
no written literature. They had only some songs and poems, religious and other- 
wise, and some folk-tales, stories, and legends in prose, aU current orally. The 
modern literature which had started under European and Christian inspiration 
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is not as yet of any value. Beyond the boundaries of India, Newari of Nepal, 
however, presents an important Himalayan (Pure or non-Pronominalized) 
form of the Tibeto-Burman family of speeches. It shows a fairly old tradition of 
high ifterary development. Although primarily a spoken language of Nepal, a 
very meagre number of its speakers are also found in India— in Sikkim, West 
Bengal, Maharasora, and Bihar. Let us now discuss a few important languages of 
the Tibeto-Burman sub-fanuly cvurent in India. 

KUKI-CHIN GROUP ; MANIPURI (MEITHEI) 

Manipur! or Meithei is the oflScial language of the State of Manipur. 
It is, according to the 1971 Census, spoken by more than seven lakh people. 
Manipuri is the most important of the Tibeto-Burman languages, and in litera- 
ture certainly of much greater importance than Newari of Nepal. For quite a 
long time it has been recognized by the University of Calcutta and was given a 
place in the curriculum of the university from the Matriculation to the Degree 
level. Pass and Honours. The same recognition has been given to it by the 
University of Gauhati. This testifies to the important status of Manipuri as a 
language of study and culture. Manipuri is now written in the Bengali-Assa- 
mese script. It is virtually the Bengali script, with one letter recently taken 
over from Assamese — the letter for w. Manipuri had quite a separate alphabet 
of its own, which is found in old manuscripts, sind it has also been put in type. 
But books are no longer printed in this old Manipuri script, the study of which 
has become a specialized subject for scholars and experts. From the time of 
King Gharib Newaz Singh (1709-48) of Manipur, the Manipuri people, through 
the influence of the Bengali Vaisg.avas of the Gaitanya school firom Navadvipa 
and Sylhet, accepted for their language [c. 1740) the Bengali script which has 
now become fully established. This has enabled Manipuri to come in intimate 
touch with Bengali as well as Sanskrit literatures. There is an attempt on the 
part of a small number of Manipuri patriots to revive the use of the old 
Manipuri script. But as it is a rather complicated system of writing, it does not 
seem to receive much support firom the people. 

EARLY MANIPURI LITERATURE 

The Manipuris, a Meithei people, became Hindus at least 2,000 years ago; 
and in Manipur chronicles, which are mostly preserved in the Old Manipuri 
language and in the older script, we have a fairly detailed history of the Mani- 
puri kings and their Hindu background. But early Manipuri literature prior to 
the middle of the eighteenth century is more or less a sealed book to the Mani- 
puri public. Only Manipuri scholars who specialize in the language know 
about this speech, the vocabulary of which is now quite archaic and 
diflferent from Modem Manipuri. There are books like Numit-kapps, narrating 
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some old Manipuri legends, and there is a rich literature of chronicles as well 
as works on the movements of the tribes in Manipur which are all preserved in 
the Old Manipuri language.* The beginnings of this Old Manipuri literature 
may go back to 1,500 years or even 2,000 years from now. The late Yumajao 
Singh thought that Poireiton Khmtkok, a prose work describing the settlement 
of some Meithei tribes, is the oldest work in Manipuri going back to the third 
century a.d. It is said that there is a copper-plate inscription of King Khohg- 
tekca, invoking Sri Hari (i.e. Visnu with Laksmi), Siva, and De\d, dating from 
c. A.D. 790. But that is problematical, as the king is said to have ruled the 
Meitheis from a.d. 763 to 773. A rich literary tradition is said to have existed 
during the closing centuries of the first millennium of the Christian era. Ceithdrol 
Kumbdbd is one of the oldest Manipuri court chronicles {Kumbdbd—kum means 
‘year’, now obsolete, and or means ‘accounts’). This gives a tradi* 
tional history of Manipur from the second century a.d. onwards. 

This early Manipuri literature, although fairly extensive, has not yet been 
scientifically studied, and we are not sure about the dates when the individual 
works, as available now, were first written or compiled.® But we know that the 
sixteenth century was a great period for the development of Maniptiri prose 
literature of histories and chronicles. Nugbdn Pombi Luvdobd narrates the legend- 
ary history of the hero, after whom the book is named, and of his beloved 
wife Koubru Namino. This legend relates the story of the restoration to life of 
Koubru, the gods being moved by the love of the husband for his departed wife. 
Leithak Leikhdron gives an account of the Manipuri story of Creation. This 
book deals with the history of the Meithei gods and goddesses, and the songs 
and dances connected with them. Certain portions of this distinctive 
work contain lists of the Pathan kings of Bengal, which show that it is 
rather late in origin. Kdinarol gives us a collection of some romantic 
and heroic stories of ancient Manipur. The ‘National Romantic Legend 
of Manipur’, the great love story of Prince KLhamba and Princess Thoibi, 
which, afler a happy union of the two lovers, ended in a tragedy, 
began to be treated in Old Meithei ballads from the middle of the twelfth 
century. The lovers lived about a.d. 1130 during the rule of King Loyamba. 
These ballads used to be sung by wandering minstrels to the accompaniment of 
the one-stringed fiddle called the pend, and this old body of romantic ballads 
was later treated into the great epic romance, Khambd-Thoibi Seireng, of 34,000 
lines by a modem Meithei poet, Hijom Anganghal Singh, about 1940. Ning- 

* The Manipxiri Sahitya Parishad and some individual scholars are doing very valuable work in 
bringing out editions of these books in the current Behgali-Assamese script with translations or notes 
in Modern Manipuri. 

®As a preliminary step, however, full lists of these books of early Manipuri are being prepared and 
published by Maniptiri scholars. 
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thauron Latnbubd is a historical work giving an account of the military expansions 
of the kings of Manipur, It is in a way a book which supplements Ceitharol 
Kumbaba. A most interesting work is the romantic tale of Prince Nompoknihgr 
than and Princess Panthoibi, daughter of King Cing NiAgthau. TTiey fell 
violently in love with each other, and although Panthoibi was later on married 
to a chief named Khaba, her husband was frightened of her, and never dared 
approach her. The lovers met, but their career was cut short. This story has 
been sublimated as a religious myth. The hero was considered to be an incar- 
nation of Siva, and Panthoibi was Parvad incarnate, and it was a case of para- 
klyd love as between Krs^a and Radha which is a very vital mystico-philosophi- 
cal doctrine with the Gaudiya Vaisnavism of Navadvipa, which again is the 
accepted form of Vaisnavism in Manipur. This work in Old Manipuri, of 
unknown date, has been published with translation in Modern Manipuri. 
There are similar other books in Manipuri which mostly go back to the times 
before the beginning of the Gaudiya Vaispava influence from Bengal and the 
influence from North India through the Ramanandi sddhxi missionaries, from 
the early eighteenth century. 

A new period began in the history of Manipur as well as of Manipuri 
literature from the reign of Gharib Newaz when the Mdhdbharata and the 
Ramdyat^, the most popular and in a way the most important texts of Hinduism, 
began to be rendered into Manipuri. Manipuri adopted a version of the Ramd- 
yatja from the Bengali work of Krttivasa. Portions of the Mahabhdrata — Adi, 
Yirdpa, and Ahamedhika parvam — ^were also rendered into Manipuri. The older 
literary tradition suffered a set-back owing to an ill-conceived action of a Rama- 
nandi missionary, Santadasa Gosain, whose vandalism in getting together 
and burning a number of Old Manipmri manuscripts appears to have received 
the support of Gharib Newaz; and this continued during the eighteenth century. 
But a few books in the old style were still written. One of these is a book known 
as Ldngan. It is of the nature of Niti literature in Sanskrit and has been recently 
published. 

King Bhagyacandra Singh of Manipur (c. a.d. 1780 ) brought in a great 
Vaispava revival. One might say that the confluence of the Early and Modern 
periods of Manipuri literature took place during the second half of the eight- 
eenth century. There were books in a new genre or style like travel books (e.g. 
the work describing the pilgrimage of King Bhagyacandra), and genealogical 
works also came into being. King Bhagyacandra with the help of his daughter 
Sija Laioibi, who was a great devotee of Krspa (she has been called the ‘Mira- 
bSi’ of Manipur), raised the Manipuri folk-dance Idikdrdobd, a dance of Crea- 
tion, to an emotional and religious level and added to it an aspect of high 
artistic and spiritual beauty and merit. Treatises on Manipuri dance and music 
were compiled in both Sanskrit and Manipuri. There are also Old Manipuri 
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texts on medicine and medicinal herbs of Manipur as well as Tantric works 
on the cure of diseases, besides works on astrology. These all show Brahmani- 
cal inspiration and influence. There is a sort of a national archive for the 
most exalted families of Manipur, which is preserved in the court "of the 
Maharaja of Manipur, Sangai Phamahg. This is regularly brought up to 
date. It is of great historical value for Manipur. 

MODERN MANIPURI LITERATURE 

The Modem period of Manipuri really came into existence with the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century after English education had found a place among 
the Manipuri people. European officials and missionaries, who came to Manipur, 
and Bengali teachers helped the Manipuris to build a new literature in 
their language. Rev. W. Pettigrew, Wince, Babu Ramsundar Roy, and 
educated Manipuris like Makar Singh, Munal Singh, Jatiswar Singh, and 
Haodijam Chaitanya Singh came forward. Maharaja Churachand Singh (1891- 
1941) patronized this movement for facilitating the development of Manipuri 
literature. The first Manipuri book to be printed was a history of Manipur, 
entitled Manipurer Itihasa, which came out in 1890 in the Bengali script, and at 
first the new literature in Manipur consisted only of textbooks in different 
subjects. Then, with the growth of a school-educated class, other types of litera- 
ture came in. A special aspect of modem Manipuri literature is its wealth of 
translations, particularly from Sanskrit, Bengali, and English. The Manipuri 
Sahitya Parishad has published a list of Manipuri books printed firom 1891 to 
1969; the total number of titles comes to 1,078. It has been claimed that the 
list is yet incomplete and the actual number can easily come to 2,000. Apart 
from translations, there are numerous works in modern Manipuri literature on 
various important subjects which include history, geography, Hindu religion and 
philosophy, social sciences, grammar and linguistics, history of literature, and 
the art of dance and music. The creative branches of literature like poetry, 
fiction, biography, and literary criticism are also well represented in Manipuri. 
In discussing modem Manipuri literature one should first take into account the 
contributions of the great translators. It was they who transformed the mind 
and spirit of the Manipuris by extending the horizon of their literary experience, 
and made them familiar with some of the greatest things in Indian literature, 
ancient and modern. They brought the Manipuris in line with the rest of ad- 
vanced India in their thought, ideas, and aspirations. The greatest name in 
the history of modem Manipuri literature, particularly in this line, is that of 
Panditaraja Phurailatpam Atombapu Sarma Sahityaratna (1878-1963). An 
outstanding scholar, he made translations into Manipuri of such religious texts 
in Sanskrit as the Bhagamta BurcPsu, the Bhagavad-Gita, the Gitagomnda^ 
the Gopdla-sahasranama, and the Cat^i. He translated portions of the J^g-Veda 
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and the entire Sarasvata grammar of Sanskrit (with a Meithei commentary), 
besides rendering into Manipuri other reKgious and ritualistic texts. He 
also brought out interpretative editions of Old Manipuri texts on history, 
literattire, and Manipuri culture. A religious teacher, educationist, and 
political leader, he led his people to the path of freedom from both British 
interference and Manipuri medievalism. His illustrious example was followed 
by other scholars like Chingangbam Kalachand Singh who brought out 
a Manipuri translation of the entire Sanskrit Mahabhdrata (together with 
the Sanskrit text) in twenty-one volumes. His other works, included Vasudeva- 
carita, a long poem of 12,000 lines on the life of Kysna. Haobam Ibo- 
yaima Singh translated all the writings of the Bengali poet Michael Madhu- 
sudan Dutt, besides some of^the works of Sarat Chandra Ghatteqee, and a 
good many Sanskrit works. Apart from these three names, there are dozens of 
other scholars who made the most important Sanskrit and Bengali literary 
works available in Manipuri. One can read in Manipuri the Bengali philoso- 
phical classic of Vaisiiavism, Krspadasa Kaviraja’s Caitanya-caritS/nfla, as well 
as most of the novels of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee and a good many of those 
by Sarat Chandra Chatteq'ee and other famous writers ofBengali. Shakespeare 
and Ibsen, Tolstoy and Prem Chand, Vivekananda and Gandhi, Rabindra- 
nath and Kalidasa can, at least in some of their important works, be read in 
Manipuri. It may be mentioned in this connexion that a fine translation, by a 
number of scholars and poets, of a representative selection of poems, songs, 
dramas, and stories from Rabindranath Tagore, Rcmindra Macom, has recendy 
been published by the Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi. 

An important figure in the field of creative literature of the Modern period 
is Lamabam Kamal Singh whose romantic-realistic social novel Madhavl is 
a pioneering effort in this direction. It was published in the thirties of the 
present century. Hijom Anganghal Singh (1894-1940) wrote some fine novels, 
one of which, Jdhera, depicts a story of love between a Manipuri Hindu young 
man and a Muslim girl. He has also written a number of dramas of which 
Ibemmd deserves special mention. But he was particularly famous as a poet. 
Besides Khamba-Thoibi Seireng (already referred to), he has several other volumes 
of poetry to his credit. R. K. Shitaljit Singh wrote some novels with a moral 
and religious purpose. His works include Thddokpa, Imd, and RoMtit. Klhwairak- 
pam Chaoba Singh is the author of the popular historical novel, Lavangalatd, 
which deals with the period 1597-1652. Among other fiction writers, the most 
notable are: Hijom Guno Singh (author of four popular novels), Takhellabam 
Thoibi Devi [Rddhd], K. Elengbam Rajanikanta Singh (Mi 2 rM^.d«i),Sansenbam 
Nadiyachand Singh, and Khumantham Ibohal Singh. 

The drama is a literary form particularly dear to the heart of the Manipuris. 
In Imphal city there are half a dozen regular playhouses where plays in Mani- 
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ptiri (original dramas, or translations or adaptations from Bengali and English) 
are regularly staged. The first plays were adapted from Bengali; and it was only 
in 1905 that the first original Manipuri drama, Pdgalinl, by a Bengali school 
teacher was staged. Afterwards Manipur has witnessed a host of eiliinent 
playwrights by whose efforts Manipuri drama has been established on a solid 
ground. Chief among them are: Sorokhaibam Lalit Singh, Mayanglambam 
Birmangal Singh (author of over a dozen plays including Pidonm), Tongbram 
Gitchandra Singh (author of over two dozen plays including some translations 
from Shakespeare, Bernard Shaw, and Ibsen), Maibam Ramcharan Singh 
(author of about twenty plays), Haobam Tomba Singh, Lairenmayum Ibun- 
gohal Singh, and Rajkumari Binodini Devi. The Manipuri drama is quite a 
convincing example of the high quality and attractiveness of the culture of 
Mampur. 

In pure poetry, in literary and other essays, in historical studies, and in all 
other domains of literature, Manipuri has quite a rich harvest of books to 
show. Recently, Rajkumar Sri Surendrajit Singh brought out a very compre- 
hensive work in Manipuri on prosody and metre (1969). It is only unfortunate 
that so far no English translations (or translations in other Indian languages) 
of at least some of the outstanding classics in Manipuri are available, although 
Manipuri scholars are not lagging behind in writing helpful books in English 
on the history and literature of their State and also on certain aspects of their 
local culture. 

Manipuri literature is undoubtedly quite an advanced modem Indian litera- 
ture, and cannot be described as a backward literature of the so-called 
ddivdsi or primitive people. The Manipuri writers are already in the front line of 
modern Indian writing and translation. The Kuki-Chin group, to which Mani- 
puri belongs, consists of a number of other speeches also. Of them, Lushai 
(Mizo), Thado, Hmar, Paite, Lakher, Pawi, Halam, Kom, and Vaiphei are 
the more numerically strong languages. Lushai (Mizo) is recorded to possess a 
strength of more than two lakh speakers. 

BODO GROUP 

At one time Bodo or Boro group of speeches were current throughout the 
entire valley of the Brahmaputra, in North Bengal up to northern Bihar, and in 
East and South-East Bengal. This very extensive Bodo bloc is, however, broken 
up due to the intrusion of the Aryan Assamese and Bengali. The Assam-Bengal 
Bodo speeches are the Bodo, the Rajbangsi, the Koch, the Mech, the 
Rabha, the Dimasa, the Kachari, the Chutiya, the Garo, the Haijong, 
and the Tipra (or Tripuri) dialects. These are very close to each other, and 
are largely mutually intelligible. But, barring some folk-tales and songs, 
the native literature in these Bodo dialects has been very meagre so far. 
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The Bodo speakers of Assam are now falling in line with the Assamese- speaking 
Hindus of ihe Brahmaputra Valley, but are nevertheless trying to rehabilitate 
their language and create a literature in it. A half-yearly journal called the 
Alari 8r ‘Divine Light’, printed in the Assamese alphabet, is coming out from 
1959 from the Bodo Literary and Cultural Society, Gauhati, with serious 
articles of the type found in Assamese and Bengali journals of repute. Scholar 
and ethnologist, musician and folklorist, poet and writer, the late Bishnu 
Rabha was a great exponent of Bodo culture. Assamese scholars of Bodo are 
also helping, and Bodo writers are coming up. But not much advance has so far 
been made, although Bodo (Kachari) is being taught in the primary schools in 
Assam. 

The State of Tripura is seeking to create a literature in the Tipra form of 
Bodo, and broadcasts in Tipra are on the air several times a week. The ruh'ng 
house of Tripura, Bodo (Tipra) -speaking to start with, became oriented towards 
Bengali and Sanskrit from the end of the fifteenth century, and eventually 
Bengali was made the official language of the State. Tipra is now spoken by a 
small minority, and it is split up into several dialects. Garo, another Bodo 
speech, has acquired some status as the language of a part of the new Meghalaya 
State, and has some interesting folk-tales as well as a Christian literature 
(though not very extensive) to boast of. Mikir, on grounds of strong Bodo affi- 
nities, is considered closer to the Bodo group. Cmrent in the Mikir Hills in 
Nowgong and Sibsagar districts of Assam, it is represented by about two lakh 
speakers. Mikir has no literature as such, but has some folk-tales. The tale of a 
young man who had a god’s daughter as his bride is beautiful. 

NAGA GROUP 

Unhke the languages of the Bodo group, those of the Naga group are well 
known foi their mutual unintelh'gibility. Chief among the languages included 
in the group are: Angami, Serna, Ao, Lotha, Mao, Konyak, Kabui, and 
Lepcha. ‘Lately’, writes R. C. Nigam, formerly Assistant Registrar General of 
India (Languages), ‘. . . since larger tracts of Nagaland were brought under 
administration, more information of Naga languages has been reported; but 
pending actual investigations and studies, these reports can be considered only 
tentative’.* 

Among the languages of the Naga group, Lepcha deserves some special 
reference. The Lepcha dialect is current in the State of Sikkim and Darjeeling 
District of West Bengal. Till recently, the immediate affinities of Lepcha were 
not definitely known, and it was believed to be a speech belonging to the Hima- 
layan group of the Tibeto-Burman sub-family. But now it has been connected 

^Language Handbook on Mother Tongues in Census (Office of the Registrar General of India, New 
Delhi, 1972) ,'"p. xsxix. 
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by Robert Shafer, a great American authority on the Sino-Tibetan languages, 
with the Naga group of the Tibeto-Burman sub-family. Lepcha had developed 
an alphabet of its own which is now falling into disuse. It is evidently inspired 
by the Tibetan script, but it is rather different from it. King Chakdor Ndmgye 
of Sikkim, born in 1686, is said to have created this alphabet out of a patriotic 
Lepcha feeling. The Lepchas were mainly Buddhists, although many of them 
have now become Christians. The Lepcha monks, in the Tibetan tradition, 
have a small but distinctive literature of Buddhist religious texts and law books. 
The Christian missionaries have also translated portions of the Bible, and they 
have sought to create a literature of Christian hymns, side by side with Buddhist 
hymns. In spite of the strong surrounding influences of cither the Indo-Aryan 
Nepali or the Sino-Tibetan Sikkimese, the Lepchas preserved their speech 
surprisingly intact. But the language is now dying out as its speakers are on the 
decline. They are merging with the Hindu Nepalis as well as other neighhouring 
peoples, and their literary life is at a standstill. 

AUSTRIG FAMILY 

Like the Sino-Tibetan, the Austric speech family also occupies quite a vast 
terrain spreading over substantial portions of South and South-Eastern Asia 
and extending right up to the eastern, northern, and southern extremities of 
the Pacific, It is also found in Madagascar on the African coast. The Austric 
family of languages falls into two main branches: Austro-Asiatic and Austro- 
nesian. The Austric languages of India arc included in the Austro-Asiatic sub- 
family, which are represented by the languages of the Munda or Kol (Kolian) 
group confined to the central, eastern, and north-eastern India and Khasi and 
Nicobarese of the Mon-Khmer group, spoken in Meghalaya and the Nicobar 
Islands respectively. The Austric speakers of India, erstwhile backward, are 
now very rapidly being integrated with the general mass of the Indian people 
and attaining to the same or similar cultural status with the rest of the people. 
The Austric languages were spoken in India in very ancient times, much earlier 
than the arrival of die Aryans. There are references to them in the oldest Sans- 
krit literature. The Austric people were spread all over the riverain plains of 
India, particularly the Gangetic and possibly also die Indus basins, and they 
built up the basic agricultural civilization of India. Many of their religious 
ideas, rituals, and ceremonies have continued down to our times, having been 
absorbed in a composite Aryan-non- Aryan culture which is the basis of Hindu- 
ism. They were known in ancient Sanskrit as Nisadas. Some of their tribes were 
also called Bhillas and Kolias (modem Indian Bhils and Kols), besides Pulindas, 
Matahgas (modem Indian Mangs), Samanapalas (modem Indian Saontals or 
Santals), Muncjas (modem Indian Mundaris) and Pu^iqlras (modem Indian 
Punds), etc. Their languages did not evolve any high literature, but remained 
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in a rather primitive state, although a good many words from the Nisada or 
Austric languages have found a place in Old and Middle Indo-Aryan, Sans- 
krit and the various Prakrits, as well as in Dravidian and the present-day New 
Indo-Xryan speeches. Apart from these words, which are sometimes very dif- 
ficult to identify because of their mutilation in form through the ages, we do 
not have any records of these Nisada languages. When the Aryans came, the 
Nisada-speakers living in the riverain plains of North India appear to have 
gradually merged into the general mass of the Aryan-speaking people and given 
up their ancient dialects, allied both to the .present-day Kol (or Munda) and the 
Mon-Khmer speeches, in favour of the speech of a new and energetic Herrerwolk, 
the Aryans. In some areas they have become Dravidian-speakers also, and in 
the Himalayan regions as they came within the orbit of the Mongoloids, 
they took up Mongoloid dialects to a limited extent. But the more primitive 
groups among the Austrics, who lived mostly in out-of-the-way areas in the 
hiUs and jimgles of central and eastern India, or who retired to these places 
before the Dravidians and the Aryans, have so far preserved their tradi- 
tional languages. Present-day Austric languages in India are represented by 
them. 

Adivasi languages, both Austric and Mongoloid, began to be studied, as 
already mentioned, only during the nineteenth century when European scholars 
and Christian missionaries became interested in them. The objective of 
the Christian missionaries was, however, to render their scriptures and 
literature in these languages with a view to converting the primitive 
adivasts to the Christian faith. But they did a great service in introducing 
a proper scientific study of those languages. At first, it was thought that the 
Austric languages and the Dravidian speeches belonged to the same family. 
But by 1860, Max Muller and others established their separate identity. All the 
Austric tribes in India had just a little oral literature, handed down from 
generation to generation, consisting of their mythological and semi-historical 
legends sind traditions, and some folk-poetry, partly relating to their religious 
ceremonies, but mainly with regard to the life they used to live. This poetry as 
well as their oral legends have a unique literary value. A good deal of their 
mythology and ritual has been transformed and passed into the mass of Hindu 
Pura^a legends. But the matter requires deeper and more detailed investi- 
gation. The recording of all this oral literature started from the fourth quarter 
of the last century. Earlier, the various Christian missionary bodies had tried 
to. give to the Austric tribes some Christian literatme — translations of the 
Gospels and other portions of the Bible, and some Christian hymns and other 
works. Although the Austric speakers in India represent only a small fraction of 
the total Indian population, their languages are of great interest to the students 
of linguistics and human culture. We may now discuss some of the important 
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Austxic (Austro-Asiatic) speeches of India, namely, Santali and Mundari of 
the Munda group and Khasi of the Mon-Khmer group. 

SANTALI 

Among the Austric languages of the present day, the most important is 
Santali. Spoken by about four million people, it represents the largest group 
in India speaking an adivasi language. The original home of Santali was in the 
Chota Nagpur plateau in the Santa! Parganas area and the surroimding con- 
tiguous tracts in Bihar, West Bengal, and North Orissa. They have also been 
taken as indentured labourers to the tea-gardens of Assam and North Bengal, 
where they now form a settled population, very slowly getting merged with the 
local Assamese and Bengali speakers. In Bengal, there is a sizable Santal popu- 
lation following its own traditional religion, which is in a way akin to Puramc 
Hinduism. Being within the orbit of Brahmanism, the Santals have been very 
largely influenced by Hindu notions. Although they have retained their langu- 
age, culturally and intellectually (and even spiritually) they are becoming just 
like other Bengali-speaking Hindus, adopting Bengali Hindu personal names, 
but retaining their Santal surnames. The same can be said to a lesser extent of 
the Santals in Bihar and Orissa. 

The Santals never had a script of their own, and Santali was first written in 
the Bengali script, and to a small extent in the Oriya and Nagari scripts also in 
Orissa and Bihar respectively. Then through Christian naissionary initiative, 
the Roman alphabet was adopted for Santali, and a rich literature of mytho- 
logical fedes, traditions, folk-tales as well as folk-songs came to be collected 
and published in the Roman script through both missionary and non- 
missionary enterprises. Some Bengali scholars also have taken an active 
interest in this. 

Santali literature may be classified into two main types : (i) the earlier primi- 
tive literature based on oral tradition and (ii) the modern literature which 
is being created by educated Santals on the model of the literature in 
the Aryan languages, particularly Bengali and Oriya, and to some extent 
Hindi. The second type of literature does not have any special Santali 
character about it. Nevertheless, it is in the field now and is making good 
progress. 

There are two great works in Santali containing collections of old tradi- 
tions and legends. The first is Hor-ko-ren Mare Hapram-ko-reak" Katha or ‘The 
Traditions of the Ancestors of the Hor or Santal People’. The traditions con- 
tained in this work were given out by a Santal guru or preacher named Kolean 
(Kalyan). Rev. A. S. Skrefirsud, a Scandinavian missionary belonging to the 
Santal Mission firom the Northern Churches at Benagaria near Dumka in the 
Santal Parganas, collected this oral narration and published it in the Roman 
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script as a^book in 1887. This book was never translated into English, although 
it was used by many scholars. Only recently, about 1965, it was translated into 
Bengali by Baidyanath Hansdak under the auspices of the Government of India 
Consul Commission. It is a great compilation of Santali stories and legends in 
their earliest forms. The second work is Kherwal-varhia Lharam-puthi or ‘The 
Sacred Book of the Kherwal Race’ {kkerwal being an old name for the Santals 
and other allied Kol people). It is a compilation as well as composition, but 
much more extensive in its content, made by Ramdas Majhi Tudu of Ghatsila 
in SingLhlinTn District (Bihar), who was very well informed about the traditions 
of his people and its religious and social culture. This book was published by 
him in the Bengali script from Calcutta about a.d. 1902 with a number of 
woodcut illustrations designed by him relating to Santali myths and social life.’ 
These two books are very important as they form a sort of source-material 
for Kol or Munda legends and antiquities as they have been preserved in 
Santali. 

Next to these myths and religious traditions and usages, there is a long 
series of Santali folk-tales dealing mostly with Santali belief in the bongos or 
gods and godhngs, and giving a very fine picture of the primitive life of the 
Santal people in their jungle villages. The best collections of such stories were 
made by the Scandinavian missionaries, particularly by P. O, Bodding, who 
was one of the greatest authorities on Santal folklore and tradition. The British 
missionary A. Campbell also made a collection. P. O. Bedding’s collections 
of Santal folk-tales have been published in very convenient editions by the 
Institute for Comparative Folklore in Oslo (Norway), and also from Copen- 
hagen, giving the Santali text in Roman script on one page and an English 
translation on the page opposite. C. O. Bompas made an English translation 
of some of these folk-tales in which we have quite a good nucleus of a native 
Santali prose literatme of great value. The Christian missionaries made a 
translation of both the Old and the New Testament of the Bible and published 
also the translations of some Christian religious classics like TM Pilgrim's 
Progress of John Bunyan. Besides these folk-tales in prose, there is a rich mass of 
Santali lyrics generally in couplets and sometimes in more than four to six lines. 
In these lyrics, we find thumb-nail sketches of Santali life. They have a beauty 
of their own. Collections of these have been made also by Bengali lovers of 
Santali lore. Special mention may be made of a fine collection of Santali 
poems published firom Patna by the Government of Bihar in the Roman script 

’The original book has now become entirely out of print. However, a reprint was made under 
the auspices of the Manager of the Dhalbhum Raj State at Ghatsila, the late Bankim Chandra Chakra- 
barti, with a long introduction in Bengali by the present author. This book has now been brought out 
in a third reprint by Suhrid Kumar Bhaumik in 1971, A Bengali translation with the introduction 
has also been prepared. 
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under the editorship of W. G. Archer in 1935. Rabindranath Tagore also 
appreciated the poetic beauty of these Santali songs. 

So long there was no literature of a modem type in Santali. Lately, how- 
ever, genuine modern literatmre in Santali has been coming into existence 
through the creative efforts of educated Santals, particularly in Bengal. This 
is hardly forty years old. Already there are some Santal writers who have 
brought out volumes of short stories and general essays, published in the 
Bengali script or in the Roman. There are also poems on life and religion in 
the usual modern Indian style, which follow more or less the same pattern as 
Bengali literature. Some Santali translations from Tagore have appeared, 
and are regularly appearing. Versions of the Hindu Purapa tales also occa- 
sionally come out. A translation of the lia Upanisad has been published. Literary 
journals have also made their advent. Mention may be made of the Ebhen 
(‘Light’), a quarterly literary journal, and Hariyar Sakam (‘Green Leaf’), a 
weekly. These are printed in Bengali characters. Already some educated 
Santals, with whom Bengali is almost their second mother-tongue, are writing 
good poetry in Santali. Among Santali writers of recent times, the following 
outstanding names may be mentioned : Naeke Manga! Chandra Soren, Sarada 
Prasad Ktisku, Balkishor Baske, Aditya Mitra Saontali, Babulal Murmu, 
Bhagavat Murmu, ‘Tade Sutam’, Raghunath Murmu, Rupnarayan Hembrom, 
Sridhar Kumar Murmu, Gomasta Prasad Soren, Chandranath Murmu, and 
Kaliram Soren®. Jugaldas Mandi, Ramchandra Murmu, Mandal Hembrom, 
Durgacharan Hembrom, Hopon Chandra Baske, Birlita Hembrom, Rabilal 
Mandi, and Stephen Murmu are mainly poets and essayists. Among the 
Santali writers of the ‘previous generation, who are no more alive, mention 
may be made of Sadhu Ramchand Murmu Thakur (religious reformer and 
teacher of Santal philosophy of religion), Ramdas Majhi Tudu (author of 
Kherwal-vamia Dharam-puthi, as already mentioned), and Charu Chandra 
Sinha Soren (prose writer). There is a very great interest among the educated 
Santals in the development of their language and literature. On the basis of 
old Santali religious notions, and inspired by Hindu philosophy, a Santal 
philosophy of religion and life is also developing, as conceived by Ramdas 
Majhi Tudu and Sadhu Ramchand Murmu Thakur. These are among the 
very hopeftd signs of the development of Santali literature and thought during 
the present age. 

The Santali language, as said before, started to be written in the Bengali 
script, and then the Roman weis adopted and established for it. Santals are 
now, however, required to know more than one script. In West Bengal, 
they must know the Bengali script; in Orissa, the Oriya script; in Bihar, the 

^Kaliram Soren’s drama Sidhu Kanu on a Santal patriot has been staged, and is very popular. It is 
in its second edition. 
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Nagari script, anci in Assam, the Assamese script (which is the same as Bengali). 
For inter-State purposes, the Roman alphabet is acJmirably suitable. By 
far the ^largest and most significant mass of SantaJi literature has already been 
published in the Roman script, thanks mainly to the Scandinavian mission- 
aries. Recently, a Santali gentleman came forward with a newly-created 
alphabet of his own, called the 01 script. This is conceived in the same spirit 
as the Roman, each vowel and consonant sound having a separate letter. But 
the shapes of the letters are very complicated, compared with the Roman. 
Some Santals are, however, advocating the use of this script for their language. 

MUNDARI 

Next in importance to Santali is the Mundari language spoken by nearly 
a million of Mundas, who, like the Santals, are spread over the four States 
of Bihar (Chota Nagpur), Orissa, Assam, and to some extent West Bengal. 
The literary life of the Mundas runs parallel to that of the Santals. Through 
Christian (Roman Catholic) missionary efforts mainly, Mundari myths and 
legends as well as folk-tales have been collected and published in the Roman 
script. Mundas living in the Chota Nagpiur have generally to learn the Nagari 
script which is used side by side vdth the Roman in writing Mundari. The 
late Sarat Chandra Roy made a very detailed study of Munda life and culture, 
and collected some beautiful Mundari songs or poems. W. G. Archer is also 
responsible for a very good collection of Mundari poems {Munda Durang), 
published by the Government of Bihar. The total output of literature in 
Mundari, both the native oral literature as well as modern writing, is not as 
extensive as in Santali. But Mundari songs, which are firequently longer than 
Santali songs, are quite distinctive, and here they have a better output than 
Santali. A Christian literature in the shape of translations of the Bible and 
some Christian texts has also grown up in Mundari. 

The other Kol or Munda languages are not so very important, numerically 
or otherwise. They generally follow the pattern of Santali and Mundari. 
There is still more restricted literary endeavour in languages like Ho (or 
Larka-Kol), Bhumij, Asuri, Gadaba (or Patua), and Savara (or Sora) which 
is the southernmost Munda language spoken in Orissa and the Telugu coimtry, 
besides Korku in the Berar tract in Madhya Pradesh. These languages do 
not have any literature worth mentioning, except for some songs and folk-tales 
which are current orally. 


KHASI 

Khasi is an important Austric language spoken in the Khasi and Jayantia 
Hills of the New Hill State of Meghalaya in north-eastern India. The Khasi 
people number about four lakh and have two main groups — the Khasis proper 
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in the west, and the Syntengs or Jaintias (or Jayantiyas) in the east. They 
are racially Mongoloids, but in very early times adopted — ^when and how 
nobody knows — the Austric Khasi language. They had their own religion 
and social life and customs, and their own distinctive socio-political organiza- 
tions, They came under Hindu influence from Bengal through the Jayantiyas 
(ancestors of the present-day Syntengs) in the south and from the Assamese 
Hindus in the north and a good number of them became Hindus. But through 
the efforts of the Welsh Methodist missionaries, a very large percentage of 
the Khasis have now become Methodist Christians, Formerly, the KLhasi 
language was written in the Bengali script. But now they have accepted the 
Roman script with Welsh values for some of the Roman letters. Barring a 
few traditional stories and folk-tales, and some songs, the Khasis did not have 
any literature worth mentioning. Through their contact with Christianity, a 
little literature of Christian inspiration has, however, grown up among them. 
Contact with Hinduism is, however, helping the Khasis to take a greater inter- 
est in their own traditional religion, culture, and institutions, and some 
cultured Khasis, who are not in all cases Christians, have written in Kdiasi 
as well as in English on various aspects of their culture and social usages. The 
work of the ELhasi scholars like U Rabon Singh, Sib Charan Roy, U Jeebon 
Roy, B. K. Sarma Roy, Ondro Muney, and H. Lyngdoh has provided sub- 
stantial material for building up a modern literature in the language. Two 
Salesian (Italian) missionaries, J. Bacchiarello and G. Costa, have also made 
some remarkable contributions in this line. There is a small series of illus- 
trated books in Khasi published from Shillong by Theodore Cajee and others, 
giving short accounts of the present-day KLhasi life and ways. Among the modern 
Khasi writers, Soso Tham, known as ‘the Khasi Wordsworth’, is an out- 
standing poet and prosateur who has been quite an innovator in the ELhasi 
language. Essentially a writer on humanity as a whole, he is nevertheless 
a great admirer of the old life and ways of his people. P. Gatphoh, B. 
Thangkhien, and Victor Bareh are the most distinguished among the poets 
and song-writers in Khasi in recent times. Victor Bareh is also the author of 
a notable patriotic drama (1956) on the life of U Tirot Singh, a great Khasi 
freedom fighter who died in the English prison at Dacca. Mention may be 
made of F. M. Pugh’s Khasi translation of Shakespeare’s As Tou Like It, which 
is really a noteworthy work. Khasi literature shows striking record of progress 
in essays as well as journalism. From 1895 onwards, ELhasi magazines began 
to come out. J. J. M. Nichols Roy’s political and socio-economic writings, 
B, M. Pugh’s books on agriculture, S. Blah’s pamphlets on the flora of the 
hiUs, and Hamlet Bareh’s book on the Freedom movement in the Jaintia HiUs 
are important additions to modem KLhasi literature. The Khasis, as an intel- 
ligent and advanced people, have got a number of highly cultivated edu- 
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cationists and men in public life, and there is a great possibility of further devel- 
opment of Khasi literature. 

•• DRAVIDIAN ADIVASl LANGUAGES 

The adivdsi or primitive languages of India belong mainly to the Sino- 
Tibetan and Austric families. But there are several uncultivated Dravidian 
dialects spoken by various groups of backward tribes in central and eastern 
India. They are, to mention a few, Gondi scattered in Madhya Pradesh, 
Andhra Pradesh, Orissa, and Maharastra; Oraon or Kurukh in Bihar, Orissa, 
and West Bengal; Mal-Pahariya in the Rajmahal Hills between Bihar and 
West Bengal; and ELhond (or Kondh or Kandh) and Paqi in Orissa. 

At one time, the Gonds had a little kingdom of their own, with its centre 
in Chanda in Madhya Pradesh. They had Gond kings, and a sort of Gond art 
(sculpture in stone) of their own which was quite distinctive. But they are now 
scattered and broken up, and live among various Aryan-speaking people as well 
as among Telugus who have penetrated into, and settled within, the Gond 
territory. They do not cultivate their language (i.e. Gondi) to any appreciable 
extent. It looks as if they would merge with their Aryan or Telugu neighbours 
surrounding them. The Gondi language is now broken up into a number of 
dialects which are sometimes mutually unintelligible. The Oraon or Kurukh 
people mainly live in Chota Nagpur in the Santal Parganas. Their economic, 
social, and cultural life is just like that of their close Austric neighbours, the 
Santals and the Mundas. Thousands of them have settled in Assam as well 
as in Orissa and West Bengal, and are slowly merging with the local Assamese, 
Oriyas, and Bengalis. Their language, Oraon, is quite distinctive. It is an 
independent Dravidian language, and there is just a little oral literature in 
it. A good collection of Oraon poems and songs made by W. G. Archer has 
been published in the Nagari script by the Government of Bihar from Patna. 
The Blue Grove, a fine book giving an English version of a series of beautiful 
traditional poems in Oraon, with notes and commentaries, was published 
by W. G. Archer from London in 1940. The Malers or Mal-Pahariyas are 
a small tribe of Dravidians. Their language very much resembles Oraon. 
But they are a small insignificant group, and do not have any literature worth 
mentioning — ^barring, naturally, a few songs and folk-tales. The Khond people 
in Orissa, who are also known as Kui or Kuvi, are fast becoming assimilated 
with the Oriyas. Parji current among the Parjis in Orissa has its own place 
in the Dravidian family. But there is not much literature in it excepting, as 
usual, some folk-tales. There is neither any literary cultivation of this language. 
The same may be said of a few other tribes speaking Dravidian in Orissa, 
West Bengal, Bihar, Maharastra, and Madhya Pradesh. 
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B y folk-literature is meant the traditional literature of the unlettered mass 
living in one integrated social group. It is orally transmitted and can be 
claimed to be ‘of the people, by the people, for the people’. It is, therefore, 
popular literature in the real sense of the term. Before writing was invented, 
it was the only form of literature that existed in society. It grows and develops 
with the formation and development of society, and as such it is integrated 
into it, as it were. It declines when any particular social function with which 
it is linked ceases to operate. 

The existence of folk-literature as such was recognized for the first time 
in India more than two thousand years ago in the oldest available Tamil 
gr ammar entitled Tolkdppiyam composed by Tolkappiyar, The author defined 
and classified some of the elements of folk-h’terature more or less elaborately, 
giving examples from oral sources, and it seems that its tradition had already 
been well established. Literacy has not spread in India among the masses 
even today as widely as it should have. Therefore, folk-literature is the only 
vehicle of thought for the vast majority of Indian people even to this day. 
Life throughout rural India is more or less um'form. It still depends mainly 
on agricultural work which has also a uniform character. Therefore, the 
way of life throughout the Sub-continent is more or less identical and the 
social functions performed are also not very difierent in various regions in 
spite of the fact that there are different languages and apparendy different 
cultures. When we analyse the elements of folk-literature, we find that they 
are basically the same throughout India, Because the creative faculty of each 
individual living at the folk level is fundamentally the same, and as the way 
of life is almost identical everywhere, the themes on which folk-literatuie is 
based are also mostly not very different from one another. Therefore, in every 
language spoken in India we come across oral literature of about the same 
character. They are in the form of doggerel verses, folk-songs, folk-tales, riddles, 
proverbs, myths, legends, ballads, folk-dramas, etc. Even tribal societies have 
their own literature but they are seldom developed as folk-literature. They 
have a somewhat different character. In almost every country, folk-literature 
has been the basis of higher literature. But in India, the natural way of 
development firom folk-literature to modern literature was interrupted since 
the beginning of the nineteenth century owing to the introduction of English 
education and the adoption of Western ideas and thoughts. During the 
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period of the Renaissance in Europe, the folk-literature of almost all the coun- 
tries, except Russia and a few smaller States, met about the same fate owing 
to the revival of Classical Roman and Greek ideas in art and literature. 

r 

NURSERY RHYMES AND DOGGEREL 

Cradle songs, game songs, nursery rhymes, and other doggerel verses 
are common all over India. Cradle songs induce babies to sleep. They are 
sung or recited in a musical tune by mothers or nurses while putting children 
to sleep. Such songs serve a practical purpose and are composed orally by the 
elderly women of the family. Sometimes they have a touch of poetic excellence. 
A cradle song of Gujarat is as follows : 

The swing is so dear to my son, 

I give it toys to play with. 

Sleep, my baby sleep ! 

My little son is so wise. 

It bathes sitting in a tub. 

Sleep, my baby sleep.^ 

An illustration from Madhya Pradesh can also be cited here: 

Who would beat you baby ? 

Swing swing in your cradle. 

I am going for water 
ril give you scented oil. 

Swing swing in your cradle. 

What widow’s eye has caught you 
That you cry so much ? 

Swing swing in your cradle.® 

In this group also come the game songs of children. Little boys and girls 
recite game songs in the excitement of games. That is why they are more 
rythmic titan lyrical. They are integrated into the games themselves, and as 
a matter of fact, they are inseparable parts of games. Songs vary according 
to the character of the games, indoor and outdoor. There are mixed games 
of little boys zmd girls i which have characters of their own. When tlie 
boys grow older they form separate groups, and the characters of their 
games also change. The games of small girls are naturally indoor and less 
vigorous, but those of boys are otherwise. In game songs, the emphasis 
is laid only on rhythm and not on any formulated thought or idea. They 
are nonsense verses in the real sense of the term. A game song from Upper 

^Madhubhai Patd, ‘Folk-songs of South Gujarat’, Journal of the Indian Musicological Society, 
Vol. V, No. 3 (Baroda, 1'974), p. 20. 

•Vcrrier Elwin and Hivale Shamrao, Folk-songs of the Maikal HUls (Oxford University Press, 
l4ondon, 1944), p. 227. 
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Assam is dted below. The game concerned is known as question-and-answer 
game. It is indoor in character and played by children of both sexes together 
during their early years: 

O crane, who has taken away your hand ? 

The mango, when I tried to pick it. 

Where is that mango ? — It fell into the wood. 

'What became of the wood ? — ^The fire consumed it. 

Where are the ashes ? — ^The washerman carried them away.® 
Similar game songs are also current in Bengal, Orissa, and Andhra Pradesh. 
With the introduction of Western games, the traditional ones are being forgotten 
and the songs based on them are also becoming obsolete. In most of the tribal 
societies of India there are no organized children’s games and hence game 
songs are seldom met with there. There are certain game songs, specially those 
of little girls, which are not just nonsense verses; they sometimes express 
the deepest feeling of domestic and personal life. In the following game song 
from the Punjab, a little girl is thinking of her future marriage and of its natural 
consequences: 

0 pipal of my birthplace. 

Your shade is cool; 

Water in your pond is dirty. 

The leaf-powder from its surface I set aside, 

Lacchi and Banto went to husbands. 

Whom shall I tell my story ? 

Without fire my bones are roasted. 

On my spinning wheel I cannot make yarn, 

1 wish I could go back to father-in-law’s 
And confine myself within the house.* 

Yet another type of doggerel verse can be commonly heard in the cere- 
monial worship performed by elderly women. The verses are not inspired by 
any intense spiritual feeling, being merely ritual songs and sometimes 
also magical in character. They are recited by the womenfolk only. In a 
ceremonial worship by the women of Bengal, the following prayer is offered 
to the popular goddess known as Senjuti: 

Give me a palanquin to come and go. 

Give me a golden mirror to see my face. 

Let the palanquin of my father’s house. 

Come to my father-in-law’s house, 

®Prafulladatta Goswami, Folk-literature of Assam (Department of Historical and Antiquarian 
Studies in Assam, Gauhati, 1954), pp. 42-43, 

^Devendra Satyarthi, ‘My Village Still Sings*, Man in India^ Vol. XXIII (Ranchi, 1943), p, 45. 
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On the way let the palanquin 
Drink honey and clarified butter.® 

There is a class of doggerel verses which can be characterized as magical. 
They fiave little or no literary merit and are sometimes no more than mere 
jugglery of obsolete words. They are recited by the exorcists to cure cases of 
snake-bite, to induce rainfall during a drought, to protect the ripe paddy in 
the fields fi:om hailstorm, and for various other practical purposes. The following 
magical verse meant for the treatment of a case of snake-bite collected from 
the Santal Parganas in Bihar is an example: 

Hunks, says gadgada, kalke says ashes. 

The preceptor looks at the water of hunka 
And says, thou art now free of poison. 

O the poison of Netai, the washerwoman, 

O the poison of Kalakuta, 

Go off by the way of the wound. 

At the grace of Mother Manasa.® 

They are nonsense verses in the real sense of the term. By such nonsense 
utterances the unystic character of the incantations is believed to be retained 
intact. 


FOLK-SONGS 

Folk-literature in India has been very much enriched by folk-songs. In 
every State of India, folk-songs exist in their widest variety. They cover 
the entire life of an individual, firom the cradle to the grave, so to say. Within 
this wide canvas, nativity songs and funeral songs are the two milestones. 
Leopold Stokowski writes: 'The most typical of all this music should be 
recorded, as should the folk-music aU over the world. Such records will be 
a permanent monument of the individual culture of many lands.’^ But no 
appreciable work has been done so far in this field as far as India is concerned. 
In one sense, the folk-songs of India have a basic unity inasmuch as most of 
their themes are drawn from the two great Indian epics, the RamSymia and 
the Mahabharata, especially the RamSyana which has been exercising very 
great influence on the minds of the Indian people at large over the centuries. 
It has a universal character because it has adopted the theme of the discipline 
of domestic or family life as its basis. Therefore, every child born in an Indian 
family is considered as Rama, the hero of the RJSrmyar!.a, and every brother 
has his ideal fn Laksma^a and Bharata, and so on. 

•Asutosh Bhattacharyya, Barhlat Loka^sSkityai Vol. I (Calcutta Book House, Calcutta, 1962), 
pp. 139-40. 

•P. O. Bodding, ‘The Santal and Disease*, Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. X, No. 1 
(Calcutta, 1929), pp. 113-22. 

Musk for AU of Us (Simon & Schuster, New York, 1943), p. 291. 
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The birth of a child in a family is celebrated, as if it were the birth of 
Rama himself, by means of songs sung by the elderly women of the family. 
A song sung on this occasion by the womenfolk in rural Bengal is given below: 
Ten days and ten months having been completed, 

A child with all auspicious signs is born. 

The navel-string has been cut by the nurse, 

Auspicious sounds are made at Kausalya’s palace, 

Messenger carries the news to Dasaratha, 

The king sees the face of his son with gems and pearls.® 

According to the custom of the Oraon tribe in South Bihar, on the ninth 
day after the birth of a child, male or female, the mother takes the purificatory 
bath in a river or an embankment. The child is left behind at home. The 
accompanying women of the family sing the following song: 

Gmja flower is red, 

Red is the skirt of the cloth, 

O mother, whose baby is crying. 

Crying alone on the river bank ? 

Take it, take in your arms.® 

The next social function after birth is the sacred thread ceremony of the boys 
in a Brahmin family. Songs befitting the occasion are sung almost all over 
India by women on that occasion. Marriage is the most important social 
function and its rituals are as complicated as they are numerous. Each ritual 
is generally associated with a specific group of songs. The idea of marriage 
is associated with pleasure and happiness and whenever the mind betrays 
such a feeling, it gives expression to it by the usual marriage songs. The marriage 
songs are obviously non-ritualistic and secular in character. A Korku marriage 
song collected from Hoshangabad (in Maharastra) is as follows: 

A palanquin of gold they have kept ready for you, 

O bridegroom, be seated. 

They have brought a fine turban for you, 

O boy, put it on. 

Beads of gold they have brought lor you, 

O darling, adorn yourself, 

Printed cloth, gold and red, is also here, 

O bridegroom, be quickly dressed.^® 

The best specimens of marriage songs are the bridal farewell songs. They 
are sung mosdy by the elderly women of the brides’ families or even by the 

®Asutosli Bhattacharyya, op. dt.j p. 303. 

*Asutosli Bhattacharyya, ‘Songs in Oraon Culture’, The Quarterly Journal of the I^thic Society, 
VoL XLVI (Bangalore, 1946), p. 5. 

^®Durga Bhagat, ‘Korku Marriage Song’, Man in India, Vol. XXIII, p. 27. . 
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brides themselves. The pain of separation underlines these songs with the 
deepest sentiment of real life. The following is a specimen from the region 
of western Bihar: 

Father’s tears bring tide in Gahga, 

Mother’s tears reveal all the darkness. 

Brother’s tears make his dress wet down to his feet, 

Only the brother’s wife has no tear in her eyes.^^ 

A specimen of farewell songs sung by the brides themselves is given below. 
This is from Orissa: 

O God, Thou art throwing off this unfortunate girl. 

It is for me as hard as walking on the edge of a knife. 

Without Thy kindness. 

Having given me in marriage, O Father, 

With a demon of Lanka, 

Thou shalt be free from all anxieties. 

It is as if a bull having served Siva 
Gets bunches of grass only to, devour. 

My case is also the same. 

It is in vain that I have served my God.’^® 

Funeral and mourning songs mark the end of the wide span of the ritual 
songs. They are naturally sung on a different note. Painful memory with a 
touch of cynical feeling constitutes the theme of these songs. Funeral songs are 
sung generally by men while the body is carried to the funeral place for crema- 
tion and the mourning songs are sung by women at the time of, or after, 
- the death. They are in a sense lamentations. From the following mourning song 
collected from Chingleput District in Tamil Nadu, it will be obvious that 
the mother mourns the loss of her son : 

0 the apple of my eye, my darling, my blissful paradise, 

Apple of my eye, where have you hidden yourself ? 

My golden bead, my eyes. 

My flower, where have you hidden yourself ? 

Gem-like apple of my eye, my blissful paradise, 

1 don’t know how have you gone away ? 

Even as a capering deer leaps 

You have jumped into the well, 

Even as a capering deer 

Have you jumped into the lake?^® 

Songs which are sung during the various festivals throughout the year 

^^Krisnadev Upadhyaya, Bkojpun Aur Uskd Sahitya (Rajkamal Prakasan, Delhi, 1957), p. 59. 

^^Asutosh Bhattacharyya, Bandar Loka^sahitya^ Vol. I, p. 692. 

Thurston, ‘Songs of Mourning from Chingleput District*, Man in India, Vol. XXIII, p. 38. 
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in different parts of India are popular and of a wide variety. There 
are, for example, the Bihu festival of Assam, the Gajan festival of Bengal, 
the Karma festival of Chota Nagpur in Bihar, and so on. These songs arp sung 
according to the scheduled time of the calendar. Almost all festival songs are 
accompanied by dance, and in some places it is mixed dance also. Therefore, 
they are more rhythmic than lyrical. An example of a Bihu song of Assam is 
given below: 

This yellow bird, lovely are its wings, 

Once it flies up it cannot be caught. 

This youth, if it goes away. 

No more is to be got back.“ 

Bdramasis are very well known and widespread folk-songs in India. They are 
commonly known as seasonal songs, because they express the sentiment of love 
against the background of the changing features of the twelve months of the 
year. The following is part of a Bdramasi song collected from the Simla Hills in 
Himachal Pradesh : 

The month of Jeth has come, 

The sun burns me. 

Now play your flute to me, my love.^® 

Though the sentiment of love is expressed through various types of songs, a 
set of folk-songs can also be classified as love songs. In the more Hinduized socie- 
ties fi:om Gujarat to Assam, the hero and heroine of folk-songs are invariably 
Kmpa and Radha, but in the less Hinduized and aboriginal societies, they are 
human beings having only genuine earthly feelings. It is also a fact that though 
the names of Krspa and Radha have been borrowed from the Bhdgavata Purdrjay 
their characters have been humanized to the greatest extent by the illiterate 
rural composers of folk-songs. Therefore, it has been possible to adopt them as 
characters of folk-songs. A love song of the Ao Nagas from the hills of Assam is 
as follows : 

Countless suitors come to tire house where I sleep. 

But in this lover only, handsome as a flower. 

Do mine eyes behold the ideal of my heart. 

Many came to the house where I sleep 
But the joy of my eyes was not among them. 

My lover is Hke the finest bead 

On the necks of all the men of aU the world. 

When my lover comes not where I sleep 
Ugly and hateful to my eyes is my chamber.^® 

^^Prafulladatta Goswami, ap, ciL, p. 18. 

^^Devendra Satyarthi, ‘Five Songs from Simla Hills’, Alan in India^ Vol. XXIII, p. 35. 

^®J. P. Mills, ‘An Ao Naga Song*, Adan in Indian Vol. XXIII, p. 4. 
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There is a class of songs integrated with manual work known as work songs. 
They are generally group songs and sung by a group of workers while perform- 
ing die same work together such as husking paddy, grinding pulses, reaping the 
harvest, rowing boats, and so on. The following Marathi grinding songs were 
collected from the State of Bombay:^’ 

1. Rise, my companions, for the dawn grinding. 

The star of Venus stands above our heads. 

2. In the dawn one should fold one’s hands in the courtyard, 

As one looks down, the sun rolls into the sky. 

3. The rain falls, sister, the clouds thunder and thunder. 

The farmer like a king rejoicing begins to sow his land. 

FOLK-TALES 

Folk-tales have been the most important element of Indian folk-literature. 
They have been collected and studied since the middle of the nineteenth century 
specially due to the efforts of the British civilians interested in this subject and 
the Christian missionaries of various nationalities of Europe and America. At 
the beginning of the twentieth century, Maurice Bloomfield, W. N. Brown, 
Ruth Norton, M. B. Emeneau, and others examined and analysed their themes 
and also studied the aspect of their diffusion. But it is not long since the interest 
of Indian scholars was drawn to this most fascinating subject. Although there 
has been some random collection here and there, it is only recently that a scien- 
tific and systematic study has been undertaken by Indian scholars. 

India has established a great tradition as far as folk-tales are concerned. 
Some Western scholars are of the opinion that the folk- tales of the world have 
been borrowed from India through different channels, because India has a very 
ancient record of folk-tales. Notable works like Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha, stories 
of the birth of Buddha in the Jdtaka, Dhammakahd of the Jains, Somadeva’s 
Kathdsarit-sdgara, Dandin’s DaJakumdra-carita, Visnu Sarman’s Pancatantra, and 
Narayana’s Hitopadeh have their root in traditional Indian folk-tales. Indian 
folk-tales have also travelled to such South-East Asian countries as Malaya, 
Cambodia, Thailand, and Indonesia through Buddhism and Hinduism. Even 
China and Japan, which adopted Buddhism, were not free from Indian influence 
so far as folk-tales are concerned. The reason behind this wide distribution of 
Indian folk-tales is perhaps that unlike any other form of oral literature, these 
have some universal elements in their motifs and are objective in nature. 

The first publication of Indian folk-tales was made by Sir Richard C. 
Temple in 1866. Rev. S. Hislop, who had worked among the aboriginals of the 
Central Provinces, collected considerable information relating to the folklore 

Mary Fuller, ‘Sixteen Marathi Grinding Songs’, Mem in India, Vol. XXIII, p. 19. 
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of the tribal people of the area. Sir Richard C. Temple edited and 
published this material, which contained some folk- tales along with their 
originals. This was the first attempt at the publication of Indian folk-tales. 
Unfortunately, the first attempt failed to attract workers into this'* field 
because it was marked by technical discussion and deep scholarship to which the 
Indian reader had not yet become accustomed. Two years later, a fascinating 
collection of Indian folk- tales was published by Mary Frere in her Old Deccan 
Days or Hindoo Fairy Legends Current in Southern India (London, 1868) which 
caught the imagination of Indian scholars. It was translated into several Euro- 
pean languages within a short time. In 1872 The Indian Antiquary started pub- 
lishing a series of folk-tales collected from Bengal by G. H. Damant and it was 
continued till his death in 1879.^® Since the first appearance of DamanFs 
collection, folk-tales drawn from all parts of India were published in The 
Indian Antiquary for a considerable period. In 1883 Folk-tales of Bengal was 
published by Rev. Lai Behari Dey from London. In the following year 
R. C. Temple published the first of his three volumes of The Legends of the 
Punjab in Bombay. In 1884 Wide-awake Stories was published jointly by R. C. 
Temple and Flora A. Steel in Bombay. In the same year, a valuable collection 
of folk- tales was published in The Indian Antiquary by Natesa Sastri. In 1890 
William Crooke started the publication of his periodical North Indian Notes and 
Queries in which a number of folk-tales were published from his own and others’ 
collections. In the course of a few years, the Christian missionaries also started 
the collection and publication of folk- tales from different parts of India, Among 
those who made outstanding contribution in this field were Rev. A. Campbell 
and Rev. J, H. Knowles, who worked in the Santal Parganas (Bihar) and Kash- 
mir respectively. The work was continued during the twentieth century. The 
first decade of the century was highly productive in this direction and saw 
the publication of the following titles: R, S. Mukherjee’s Indian Folklore (Cal- 
cutta, 1904), Mrs Draco tt’s Simla Village Tales (London, 1906), Rev, C. Swyn- 
nerton’s Romantic Tales from the Punjab (London, 1908), and C. H. Bompas’s 
Folklore of the Santal Parganas (London, 1909), Each publication was remarkable 
in more than one respect. More collections followed including W. M. CuUock’s 
Bengali Household Tales (London and New York, 1912), Sobhana Devi’s The 
Orient Pearls (London, 1913), and P. O. Bodding’s Santal Folk-tales (Oslo, 1929). 
Verrier Elwin, a missionary and latei on Deputy Director of Anthropologi- 
cal Survey of India, made a great contribution to the study of Indian folk- 
tales by his collection and analysis in Folk-tales of Mahakoshal (London, 1944). 

The Swadeshi movement started in Bengal during the first decade of the 
present century gave an impetus to the revival of the traditional culture of the 
country. Due emphasis, therefore, was laid on the collection and study 

InMan Aniiquwy (Vols. I-IX). 
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of oral literature, and a number of volumes were published on folk- 
tales. Rabindranath Tagore, who himself made a collection of doggerel 
verses, also inspired young scholars in the collection of folk-tales. This, no 
doubtj^ yielded good results. Since Independence, the study of folk-literature 
in general has gathered momentum. Many universities have adopted this sub- 
ject for special study in post-graduate courses and almost all the States of India 
have already published collections of folk-tales in their respective languages. 
Not being satisfied with mere collection, Indian scholars have devoted them- 
selves to the analysis of the material they have collected so far in the modern 
Western manner. 


RIDDLES 

Riddles are believed to be the earliest and most popular type of formulated 
thought. Accordingly, they are also considered to be an important element of 
folk-literature. The answer to the riddle is always disguised in allegorical 
language. Successful unfolding of the allegory leads to the discovery of its 
meaning. It is not only an amusement for youngsters, but has also a ritualis- 
tic function in the social life of many countries. Sometimes riddles are 
ejqilained by the exercise of common sense. But only traditional answers to 
them are accepted and there is rarely more than one answei to a riddle. A riddle 
firom Madhya Pradesh asks: 

Touch the plate and the spring gushes out, what is it?“ The answer is ‘the 
eye*. The reply to the riddle is concealed here under two allegorical words, 
‘plate’ and ‘spring’, which mean the ‘eye’ and ‘tears’ respectively. An exam- 
ple can be taken from Orissa also: 

What is the creature that is bom first 
But grows its legs later 

The answer is ‘the frog’. The reply is given here not by unfolding any alle- 
gorical term, but only by the exercise of common sense based on observation of 
natural life. A riddle collected firom Rajasthan reads: 

From here to there 
But not in this country 
I shall eat a firuit 
Without a skin.®^ 

The answer is ‘hailstone’. A riddle firom Bihar says: 

Legs up, head down.®® 

“Verrier Elwin and W. G. Archer, ‘An Indian Riddle Book’, Man m India, Vol. XXIII, p. 273. 

"IWd., p. 277. 

“IJW., p. 296. 

»md., p. 303 
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The reply is ‘the bat’. There is also no allegory in it, but the reply is given from 
observation of natural life. 

There are riddles associated with rituals, particularly marriage rituals. 
These riddles are put by the members of the bride’s party to the members-of the 
bridegroom’s party when the latter enters the boundary of the former’s village. 
They are also sometimes put directly to the bridegroom when he enters the 
bride’s house for the purpose of marriage. The custom is still prevalent in many 
Indian aboriginal and Hindu societies of the eastern region of India. Here is 
an example from West Bengal; 

Where have you come from? 

O gentlemen, where is your home ? 

To which clump the bamboo belongs ? 

To which clump the arrow? 

How do you cook and how do you eat? 

How do you sleep and how do you go about ?2® 

The traditional reply is as follows: 

We come from the East, 

Hari^ is the village we live in. 

The bamboo belongs to the clump of Rama, 

The arrow belongs to the clump of Laksmana. 

We cook and serve as the wives do 
And eat like a man. 

We sleep like a jackal 
And we go about like a lion.*^ 

PROVERBS 

An important aspect of Indian folk-literature can be found in its proverbs. 
They are the shortest expressions of long experience of practical life, and as the 
practical experience of a worldly man is the same almost everywhere, the pro- 
verbs have a uniform character both in form and ideas. Clothed in poetic 
language (sometimes in short prose sentences also)', these are in most cases sa- 
tirical and replete with puns. Although they embody experiences of day-to-day 
practical life, they are not without literary flavour. 

The credit for the collection of proverbs in Indian languages goes to the 
Christian missionaries. In order to learn the languages of the soil, they 
made attempts to collect the proverbs of different regions and had been 
editing and pubhshing them in the forms of dictionaries from the beginiung 
of the last century even before any other element of Indian folk-literature 
came out in print. As early as 1824 T. Rosebuck published in Calcutta 

*®Asutosli Bhattacharyya, Barhldr Loka-sahityay VoL V (1971), p. 497. 

mid,, p. 498. 
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A Collection of Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases in the Persian and Hindusthani 
Languages. In 1832 Drstanta-vakya-sahgraha, a collection of proverbs, Bengali 
and Sanskrit, with their translation and application in English, was 
published in Calcutta by Rev. W. Morton, senior missionary of the Incorpo- 
rated Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts. It contained 
803 Bengali and seventy-two Sanskrit proverbs. This is the first recorded 
compilation and publication of proverbs in an Indian language. The Christian 
missionaries continued to present similar collections firom different parts of India 
and, as a result, a number of collections appeared in the course of half a century. 
The first collection of Tamil proverbs was made earlier than 1874, because the 
second edition of Tamil Proverbs by P. Percival was published in Madras in 
1874. A collection of Punjabi proverbs was made for the first time by R. C. 
Temple in his article ‘Some Punjabi and other Proverbs’ published in Folklore, 
Vol. II (London, 1883). Telugu proverbs were compiled by M. W. Carr in his 
collection Telugu and Sanskrit Proverbs printed in London in 1868. A collection 
of proverbs firom Kashmirwas brought out for the first time in 1885 in Bombay 
by J. H. Knowles in his A Dictionary of Kashmiri Proverbs and Sayings. The first 
collection of Sindhi proverbs was made by an Indian, Rochiram Gajumal, in 
his A Handbook of Sindhi Proverbs published in Karachi in 1895. The book was 
issued in two parts ; one contained about 500 Sindhi proverbs with their English 
equivalents, while the other contained about 250 Sindhi proverbs which had no 
English equivalents as such, but their translations were made by the compiler 
himself. A collection of Marathi proverbs was made by A. Manwaring in his 
Marathi Proverbs published in Oxford in 1899. It is, howeyer, not known whether 
this was the first collection of Marathi proverbs. 

It was only in the twentieth century that the attention of Indian scholars 
was drawn to the collection and preservation of proverbs in the regional langu- 
ages, and due to their eflforts the number of proverbs on record has increased in 
every State. About 13,000 proverbs have been collected in Bengali so far. The 
actual number of Hindi proverbs published may be much greater. The use of 
proverbs and idioms enriches the style of writing, but today it has become 
rare in most of the regional languages. Proverbs are now preserved only in 
the memory of illiterate womenfolk in general or in the pages of dictionaries. 

LEGENDS 

Legends are narrative songs bsised on the exploits or sacrifices of some heroic 
or noble characters of history or tradition. These may be classified as heroic 
and romantic according to the character and achievements of the hero or 
heroine. The heroic legends of the Punjab, Rajasthan, and Maharastra are 
widely known. Through English translation the romantic ballads of Bengal 
and Assam have reached tihe foreign scholars in this field. The Bengali legend 
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of Prince Gopicandra, who was asked by his mother Maynamati to give up 
worldly life and embrace asceticism for twelve years at the prime of his h'fe, 
has spread far and wide in the country and even penetrated into Nepal and 
Tibet. The legend of Jayamati is very popular in the whole of Assam. Jayamati, 
a princess, was inhumanly tortured to death\by an oppressive king because 
she would not reveal the whereabouts of her husband, a prince who had been a 
fugitive to save himself from the wrath of that tyrant on the throne. She is a 
historical character. Her husband Gadadhara Simha became king in a.d. 
1681. Her son Rudra Siihha, who succeeded his father in a.d. 1696, built a 
temple and excavated a big tank in her memory. The sufferings undergone, and 
the ultimate sacrifice made by the lady held as ransom, form the subject-matter 
of this legend. She is adored as a martyr to wifely devotion and her legend still 
inspires the poets and playwrights of Assam. The anniversary of her death is 
observed every year in the whole of Assam. Another legend which is very 
popular throughout the State is that of Maniram Dewan, the 1857 martyr. 
The Punjabi legend of Ras^u Kuar has been done into English by several 
translators from different oral sources. It was translated into English for the 
fiirst time by General Abbot as early as 1854. Rasalu, according to the legend, 
was the son of Kdng Salivahana of Sialkot, and scholars think that the story 
gives a hint of the true history of the Indo-Scythian hero who must have 
flourished between the flrst Arab invasions of Sind and Kabul tind the rise of 
the Ghaznavid dynasty.®® Both valour and sacrifice for a noble cause are the 
basic ideas of the legend which is as follows: 

Rasalu meets a princess by the side of a well. She hais some attendants with 
her. Rasalu kills the attendants to talk freely with the princess, but falls into 
danger. He is about to be surrounded by people intending to kill him. He says 
to the princess: 

Here is your mother’s house. 

But for me it is a foreign land. 

For you I will lose my life 

And who will send the news back to my home? 

The princess replies: 

I will make a pyre of sandal wood 
By my brother Biram, I swear. 

If you lose your life for my sake 
I will leap into the flames.®* 

Sentiraents of love and sacrifice are predominant in the legends of the 
G. Temple, The Legends of the Pmjab, Vol. I (Triibner & Go., Bombay and London, 1884), 

p. 1. 
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eastern region and the ideals of heroism and adventure are in those of the 
western. 

^ BALLADS 

Closely a.kin to legends, ballads are also narrative songs. They are shorter in 
form but more dramatic in character. In ballads the conflicts and problems of 
life of men and women are more pointed, crucial, direct and acute, and are 
insurmountable. Themes of ballads both in Western countries and in India 
end in tragedy. These are invariably based on real life and direct expe- 
rience. There is no promise of life after death for the characters of the ballads. 
Losses and gains are limited to the visible world of reality alone. Folk-ballads 
must have one eventful story running from the very beginning to the end with- 
out pause, diversion, or any other episode in it. One theme only will carry the 
reader from the beginning to the end. The dramatic suspense is also main- 
tained throughout. 

Folk-ballads have been collected from every part of India. There are regional 
differences in their character and motifs, and most of them do not satisfy each 
and every point of the definition of ballad in the real sense of the term. The 
ballads of Assam have been divided into four groups according to their subject- 
matter — ^historical, magical, realistic, and satirical.®^ The historical baUad .Bar- 
phukanar Gita is the most important from both Uterary and historical points of 
view. It describes events which occurred during the early nineteenth century in 
the course of Badancandra Barphukan’s invitation to the Burmese invaders 
to occupy the territory of Assam. Badancandra was an Ahom viceroy of Lower 
Assam in Gauhati. Other historical ballads of Assam are; Bakhararbarar 
Gita, Padum Kuvdrir Gita, Marjirdma Devdmr Gita, Jqyamati Kuvdrir Gita, and 
AjanPakirar Gita. Though each of them refers to one or two historical characters, 
the events and incidents described in them are not, strictly speaking, historical, 
because a lot of unhistorical and romantic elements have entered into them. 
In the ballads of magic, the emphasis is laid more on the magical than on the 
realistic activities of life. Three baUads of this type have so far been collect- 
ed from oral tradition and published. They are Mauikuvdrar Gita, Phul- 
hivdrar Gita, and Jandgdbhamr Gita. The last is the Assamese version of the 
Bengali ballad Gopicandrer Gita. The realistic ballads deal with the affairs 
of day-to-day life. Sometimes they express deep sentiments of love and affec- 
tion. Dubaldr Sdntir Gita, Sdudar Gita, Kanj>d Bdrarmhi, and Pagald Pdnatir Gita 
are a few ballads of the realistic group. These ballads are generally available 
in Lower Assam and Kamrup District. The satirical ballads of Assam are 
compositions of a class of village buffoons known as Bhaura or Bahna. Strictly 
speaking, they cannot be called ballads in view of the fact that they have no 

‘’Frafiilladatta Goswami, BaUads and Tales of Assam (Gauhati Umvemty, 1960), pp. 17-56. 
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Story in them. Bengal is particularly rich in ballads. A number of ballads 
have been published in English translation by the University of Calcutta. 
Western scholars were greatly impressed by them and bestowed on them their 
highest praise. These were mostly collected from the district of Mymensingh 
(now in Bangladesh) and they were published under the editorship of Dr Dinesh 
Chandra Sen with the tide Maimansirhha-gitika by Calcutta University in 1923. 
Another volume was also brought out by the same editor under the tide PUrva- 
vahga-^tika (Calcutta University, 1932); this contains a collection from 
the districts of Sylhet, Noakhali, and Chittagong, all now in Bangladesh. 
Selected ballads were also rendered into English by Dr Dinesh Chandra Sen 
and published under the tide Eastern Bengal Ballads (Calcutta, 1926). Some 
of these are the finest specimens of Indian folk-ballads. They express the 
deepest sentiments of love and sacrifice based on the realities of human lives. 
Love is the motif of almost all the ballads collected from this area, and they 
have, therefore, a universal appeal. They have been jusdy classified as ‘love 
ballads’ by a European scholar.® Though the basic sentiment of folk-ballads 
all over the world is love, it must be admitted that this sentiment predominates 
in the ballads from Mymensingh. They are also intensely lyrical in character. 
Of a ballad entided Mahiyd it has been remarked by a foreign scholar that 
‘lyrical points form the most characteristic feature of the ballad and, I do 
not hesitate to say, its most valuable artistic achievement. We could call it 
tke art of poetic abbreviation’,® The ballad describes the story of love and 
sacrifice of a gypsy girl and a boy of a high family. In the ballads from the 
Punjab, Rajasthan, and Kashmir, heroic sentiments predominate, but senti- 
ments of love and sacrifice are not altogether lacking in them. Ballads of 
Andhra Pradesh are generally full of pathos. The episodes of Kamamma and 
Sanyasamma, who sacrificed their lives on the funeral pyre of their husbands, 
have been dealt with in these ballads. There are also ballads of Vira Rajamma, 
Laksmamma, and Pal Thanga, who had to undergo physical tortures by 
their mothers-in-law and to sacrifice their innocent lives just because of suspi- 
cion about their character by their husbands. The ballad of Bala NEgamnu, 
who was tortured by her step-mother, is very famous and is full of pathos. 

MYTH 

Myth, which is also considered by Western folklorists as one of the aspects 
of folk-literature, has been defined by some as ‘a story, presented as having 
actually occurred in a previous age, explaining the cosmological and super- 
natural traditions of a people, their gods, heroes, cultural traits, religious 

®*Dusan Zbavitd, Bengali FolMalladsfrom Mymensingh and the Problem of Their Authenticity (Calcutta 
University, 1963), p. 9. 
p. 38. 
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teliefij etc. The purpose of myth is to explain . . . matters in the “science 
of a pre-scientific age”.’*® Man’s eternal quest to know the basic truth of the 
natural phenomena led him to invent myths. This is universal in its core 
and India, being an ancient country with a long and continued traditional 
heritage and culture, has also inherited a rich storehouse of myths written and 
unwritten. There are, for instance, creation myths in which the origin of the 
world and mankind is described. An example from Madhya Pradesh is : 

‘When the world would not remain steady. Mother Earth caused birds 
to be bom. The first birds had four legs. But after they were born Mother 
Earth took two legs from each and set them below the earth like the pillars 
of a house. Resting on the legs of crores of birds the world became 
steady.’®* 

There are also myths about the origin of the sun, the moon, and the stars, 
which teU how these objects originated and were ultimately set into the sky 
permanently. There are animal and bird myths also in which the origin of 
various species of animals and birds has been described. 

FOLK-DRAMA 

Folk-drama is another element in folk-literature which can be found 
in some form or other in the various States of India. In Bengal this 
form of folk-literature attained a high level of maturity. The older type of folk- 
drama in Bengal is known as Krsi}a~yaira and the more modern type as 
only yatra. In most cases yatrd plays used to be performed on the occasion 
of religious festivals as the themes themselves had always a religious 
appeal. Folk-drama in every part of the country used to adopt themes from 
the popular Indian epics and the Puranas, With the passing of time, folk- 
drama is gradually becoming more and more secular in character and spirit, 
and traditional subjects and techniques are being replaced by current social 
and political themes and modern stagecraft. In Madhya Pradesh folk-drama 
is known as mach, in Gujarat as bhdoydni, in Assam as einkiyd, in Kar^a^aka 
as bqyalatd, in Tamil Nadu as terukkuttu, in Andhra as kuravanji, and in Maha- 
raspra as tamdid. In spite of linguistic differences, the folk-dramas of India have 
something in common which is found in their spirit. 

Though modern civilization based on science and industry is posing a great 
threat to these unsophisticated forms of rural culture, the spirit of the simple 
rustic people still persists. The drive against illiteracy after Independence 
may have disturbed the continuity of the ‘oral’ tradition of this culture, but 
folk-literature remsdns an integral part of India’s social life to this day. 

®®Maria Leach (Ed.), Standard Dictionary of Folklore^ Mythology and Legend^ Vol. II (Funk and 
Wagnalls Gompanyj New York; 1950), p. 778. 

^^Verrier Elwin, Myths of Middle India (Oxford University Press, London, 1949), p. 34. 
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NEPAL 


INTRODUCTION 

N epal, an independent Hindu kingdom in the Himalayas, is regarded as 
the meeting place ofth6 three of Asia’s great civilizations, Indian, Tibetan, 
and Chinese. But culturally, traditionally as well as historically, Nepal is closest 
to India, its immediate southern neighbour. The valley of Nepal, as D. R. 
Regmi observes, ‘was never regarded as outside India’s sphere of influence’.^ 
It has, however, developed an independent culture of its own from a period 
earlier than that of Buddha. Saivism and Vaisnavism, two major divisions of 
Hinduism, and Buddhism have been prevalent in Nepal from the remote past. 
Saktism found in Nepal is only Saiva in character. They all have played very 
significant roles in the religious as well as the cultural history of the land without 
having even been factors of dissension and disunity. The earliest Indian refer- 
ence to Nepal is found in Kautilya’s Arthaidstra, where he speaks of two kinds 
of Nepalese blankets, Bhihgisi and Apasaraka, being sold in Pataliputra.® 
Buddhism was carried toNepal by the missionaries of Aioka who himself visited 
this land accompanied by one of his daughters, Carumati. The latter is tradi- 
tionally believed to have settled down in Nepal. All the historical dynasties of 
Nepal — the Licchavis, the Thakuris, the Karnatakas, the Mallas, and the 
Shahs— were Hindus and emigrants from India. Nepal is the only kingdom in 
the world which has ‘an unbroken tradition of Hindu kings following Hindu 
religion’.® The valley was within the h’mits of the Maurya empire under Aioka 
in the third century b.c.* It is learnt from the Allahabad praJasti (verse 22) of 
Samudragupta that Nepal was ‘an autonomous frontier state, paying tribute 
and yielding obedience to the paramount Gupta power’.® According to Bana’s 
Harsacarita (Chapter III), King Harsa ‘exacted tribute from an inaccessible 
land of snowy mountains’, which may be identified with Nepal.® During the 
Pala period India’s cultural contacts with Nepal were maintained. It is said 
that Dhiman and his son Vitapala, two celebrated Indian artists belonging to 

^ D. R. Regmi, Ancient Mpal (Calcutta, 1960), p. 40. 

IL 11. 30. 

® Lokesh Chandra and others (Eds.), Indians Contribution to World Thought and Culture (Madras, 1970), 
p. 373. 

^ Hemchandra Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India (Calcutta, 1938), p. 254 and Vincent 
A. Smith, The Early History of India (Oxford, 1962), p. 380. 

® Vincent A. Smith, loc* cit 

® Radha Kumud Mookerji, Harsha (Delhi, 1959), p.],30. 
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the reign of Devapala (a.d. 810-50), visited Nepal. The medieval art of Nepal 
is ‘almost an offshoot of the Pala style’.’’ It appears from the Tibetan annals that 
Buddhist acdryas like Santaraksita, Padmasambhava, and AtKa, who went to 
Tibet,from India spent some time in Nepal. Mithila, which acquired a tradi- 
tional fame as a seat of learning and culture in the whole of India, has a fairly 
old history of close contact with Nepal. ‘The relations of Nepal and Mithila’, 
as Dr Jayakanta Mishra writes, ‘have been very intimate from remote times . . . 

It is said that for a number of years the direct route to plains from Nepal was 
through Mithila alone. That is why under the stress of Musalman invaders, 
Maithila rulers could seek refuge in Nepal so easily. . . Maithilas gained decided 
ascendency in the Nepalese court and their mother-tongue was loved and 
respected in aU distinguished quarters. We know of several eminent pimdits 
from Mithila who were invited to Nepalese courts... The result of all this 
intercourse was that Maithili became the most dignified of all languages in 
Nepal. . .The success of the lyrics of Vidyapati and his contemporaries and the 
glorious achievements of Maithila musicians of the day gave an added interest 
to Maithili in Nepal’.® 

INDIAN LITERATURE IN NEPAL AND ITS INFLUENCE 

The inroads of the Muslims into India forced men of arts and letters of • 
the famous Indian centres of learning and culture such as Taksa^ila, Nalanda, 
Varapasi, Mithila, Vikramaiila, and Odantapuii to seek shelter in other 
lands. Nepal provided a secure and lasting refuge to the emigrants. Many 
Indian scholars, siddhas, acaiyaSy and bhikms went over there with their valuable 
manuscripts. These manuscripts were written in the Gupta, Kutila, Nagari, 
Maithili, and Bengali scripts then prevaifing in northern and eastern India. 
Other people from different parts of India also entered Nepal from time to time 
as conquerors, priests, or traders. They spoke their own languages, but learnt 
at the same time the local languages. Thus, the languages of the Rajput con- 
querors or conquerors from Karnataka and Khasa-de^a® (the Khasa tribe lived 
and stiU lives in the Himalayan regions) intermingled with those of the local 
people leading to the evolution of the Gorkhali language which ultimately 
came to be known as Nepali. Some of the remoter tribes had maintained their 
Tibeto-Burman language which was an earlier form of the present-day Newari. 
But this language became saturated with Sanskrit and other Aryan elements. 
The people of Nepal, as we have seen, had come within the orbit of Indian 
civilization and thought-world, both Brahmanical and Buddhist, from the hoary 
past They studied Sanskrit, Pali, and other Indian languages, and their great- 

^ Lokesh Chandra, loc» cit, 

* A Htstory of Maithili Literature^ Vol. I (Allahabad, 1949), pp, 255-57. 

• For details about the Khasas, see D. R. Regmi, Medieval Nepal^ Pt. I (Calcutta, 1965), pp. 710-35. 
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est contribution to the culture of India is that they have preserved large masses 
of the Mahayana Buddhist literature in Sanskrit. The originals of these Maha- 
yana texts, namely, Saddharnmpui}.darika, Gai^davyuha, Dadabhumtivara, Pancavim- 
iatisahasrikd, Astasdhasrika Prajndparamitd, Satasdhasrikd Prajndpdramitd, etc. are 
lost in India. Besides the Buddhist texts, Nepal has preserved numerous ancient 
and medieval religious as weU as secular texts in Sanskrit and other Indian 
languages, the originals of many of which are also not to be found in India. 
The Sanskrit manuscripts preserved in Nepal include those of Vedic texts, the 
epics, Pura^as, Tantras, Dharma-sastras, Dar^anas, Kavyas, Vyakara^as, 
Kosas, Alankara-^astras, Silpa-^astras, Niti-iastras, erotics, politics, and science. 
Thus, the valley of Nepal has served as a repository of ancient Indian cultural 
assets as well as a source of information regarding India’s ancient heritage and 
tradition. Besides the manuscripts of the original texts and texts copied in 
Nepal by local scribes, there are translations in Newari (which was the most 
advanced speech of Nepal all through but underwent a period of languishment 
for nearly 200 years since the arrival of the Gurkhas in a.0. 1768) as well as 
independent contributions in Sanskrit, Maithili, and Bengali by authors who 
were born and brought up in Nepal. 

Brian Houghton Hodgson discovered and collected 423 volumes of Sanskrit 
Buddhist manuscripts inNepal inl824 and distributed them to different research 
organizations, libraries, and museums between 1827 and 1845. To the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in Calcutta he presented ninety-four Sanskrit Buddhist manu- 
scripts; to the College of Fort William, sixty-six; to the Royal Asiatic Society, 
London, seventy-nine; to the India Office Library, London, thirty; to the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, seven; and to the Institute of France and the Soci6te 
Asiatique de Paris, 147. Each one of these collections, with the exception of the 
small one presented to Oxford, suflBces for an encyclopaedic treatment of 
Northern Buddhism. The collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal supplied 
the material for Dr Rajendra Lala Mitra’s monumental work, The Sanskrit 
Buddhist Literature in Nepal. Regarding the Sanskrit Buddhist literature of Nepal, 
Hodgson’s Essays on the Languages, Literature and Religion of Nepal and Tibet may 
be read with profit. In spite of the dispersal of so many Sanskrit Buddhist 
manuscripts from Nepal, scholars interested in ancient manuscripts of works on 
Northern Buddhism will find plenty of them, besides the manuscripts of many 
Hindu scriptures and classics, preserved in the National Archives of Nepal. 
Several volumes of catalogues of these manuscripts have been published by this 
institution. The National Library of Nepal has also published in three parts 
catalogues of the books preserved in the Library. Bhikshu Amritananda of 
Anandakuti Vfdyapith, Swayambhu, has brought out in Nepali ten volumes 
of Buddhist history, literature, and philosophy firom original Pali works found 
in Nepal. Several Indian scholars have studied a large number of manuscripts 
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found in Nepal and published their accounts. The contributions of Mahama- 
hopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri deserve special mention in this connexion. 
Among his important works are: A Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manu- 
scripts'in the Government Collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (1917-57), A JVew 
Manuscript of Buddha-carita (1909), Notes on the Newly found Manuscript of Catuh- 
iataka by Aryadeva (1911), Discovery of Abhisamcyalahkara by Maitreyandtha, Nepa- 
lese MSS. (1910), and A Catalogue of Palm-leaf and Selected Paper Manuscripts 
Belonging to the Durbar Library, Nepal (1905 and 1916). He has also contributed 
valuable articles on the newly-found old Nepalese manuscripts (1893), the 
recovery of a lost epic by Alvaghosa,’'and the manuscript in Sanskrit relating to 
Nepal (1909). The caryapadas discovered in the Durbar Library of Nepal in 1907 
are among his important finds. These are variously claimed as the earliest 
literary specimens of Old Bengali, Old Assamese, Old Oriya, Old Maithili as 
well as Old Hindi. Mm. Sastri did some original research in this direction 
and opined that these songs were examples of Old Bengali.^® Dr Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji analysed the linguistic and philological aspects of these songs com- 
posed and sung by the various siddhacaryas and established that they were no 
other than Old Bengali in their rudiments.^^ These songs are simg to the 
accompaniment of dance and music by the Newars under the guidance of 
their vajracaryas (priests) in the valley of Kathmandu during specific festivals 
even now. The lingixistic identity of the caryapadas still remains a vexed question 
among scholars, but the various claims certainly testify to the close kinship 
of those languages to one another and confirms the presence of a common 
culture in eastern India, embracing Mitlula, Bengal, Assam, Orissa, and 
Nepal, of which Maithili was a main vehicle. Daniel Wright has furnished 
a long list of Sanskrit manuscripts procured by him in Nepal.^® Although 
the list consists mostly of Buddhist texts, there are also quite a few important 
Brahma?ical Sanskrit texts such as the Bhagavad-GUd, the Gitagovinda, the 
Bhdgavata Purdna, the Siva Purdna, parts of the Padma and Skanda Purdr}as, 
and the Mahdbhdrata, besides the Amarakosa, Naisadha-carita, Hitopadeda, 
Raghuvathia, etc. This corroborates the existence of a wide range of Indian 
literature preserved in Nepal. 

There were numerous Sanskrit inscriptions in Nepal even before the 
period of King Aih^uvarman who ruled about a.d. 650. The inscriptions of 
Aih^uvarman prove that he was a great devotee of Lord Siva. In the Harigaon 
inscription,^® for example, which is one of the earliest inscriptions of Am^u- 

Gf. Bauddha Gam 0 Doha (Calcutta, 1323 b.s.), Introduction. 

Cf, The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language^ Vol. I (London, 1970), pp. 115-17. 

12 Gf. History of Nepal (Calcutta, 1958), Appendix IX. 

1® Sylvain L^vi, Le Nepal, Etude Historique d^un Royaume Hindou, III, No. 13 (Paris, 1905), pp. 
85-88. 
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varman’s reign, he calls himself bMgavata-param/i-blmftaraka-pahpati'^addm- 
dhyata. ‘The dynastic, social, and religious history of Nepal between the fifth 
and the eighth centuries a.d. rests on the solid foundation of hundreds of 
Sanskrit inscriptions written in beautiful Gupta-Brahmi characters. In fact, 
Nepal has preserved more numerous Gupta-Brahmi inscriptions than even 
India.’“ 

The MaUa^kings of Nepal were patrons of learning. Some of them were 
poets of renown and others used to compose devotional songs or hymns. 
Although Newari was the language of the court till a.d. 1768, the production 
>of literature in Maithili, Bengali, and Sanskrit was encouraged and patro- 
nized”'by the MaUa kings. Bhupalindramalla’s (a.d. 1695-1722) Bhdsa-glta 
preserved in the Durbar Library is a remarkable collection of Maithili songs.^® 
They are on a variety of topics. There are devotional songs on Siva, Gauri, 
Hari,'"and Sakti. But the bulk of the songs (more than half) are on Sakti. 
Jagatprakaiamalla (a.d. 1655-76) and Ranajitamalla {c. a.d. 1122-12) com- 
posed devotional songs in Maithili. While the songs of the former are on 
the ten avataras, on Visnu, and on Sadafiva, most of the songs of the latter are 
on Sakti. He also wrote hymns wholly in Sanskrit. Many plays were also 
written in Nepal in Maithili, Bengali, and Sanskrit either by the Malla kin gs 
themselves or under their patronage, and they are preserved in the manu- 
script form. Dramatists generally took their stories from the Ramayamt the 
Mahdbharata, the Harivarhia, the Puranas, and various popular Sanskrit classics. 
From the beginning of the seventeenth century to the second quarter of the 
eighteenth, Maithili drama flourished at its height in Nepal and the Sanskrit 
drama acted as the model fi'amework for some time. The tradition of the 
Maithili school of music also influenced the course of this literary activity to 
a great extent. Among the Maithili dramas written in Nepal, mention may 
be made di Hara-Gaurl-mvaha (a.d. 1629) by Jagajjyotirmalla (a.d. 1617-33), 
GUa-digambara (a.d. 1655) by VariiSamapi Jha in the reign of PratapamaUa 
(a.d. 1641-74), Brabhmatl-hara^a {c. a.d. 1656) by Jagatprakai^amaUa, Bharata- 
natakam by Jitamitramalla (a.d. 1682-95), and Andhakasura-vadha-upakhydm 
(a.d. 1768) written under the patronage of Ranajitamalla.^ Vaihlamani’s 
Glta-diganibara is a very famous dramatic work written ‘in imitation of Jaya- 
deva’s Gitagovinda. But it has a hymn to the united form of Hara and Parvali 


“ Lokesh CSiandra, op. at., p. 212. 

“ This mamiscript of the Durbar Library is a find of Mm. Haraprasad Sastri and Dr P. C. Bagchi. 
It contains, according to Dr Bagchi, eighty-one songs only. But Dr Jayakanta Mishra has found 
another manuscript of this work in the Library of Rajaguru Hemaraja Sharma of Nepal, which 
contains 173 songs. 

“ For a detailed description of the Maithili dramas in Nepal, see Jayakanta Mishra, op. cit., 
pp. 253-86 and D. R. R^mi, Medieod Nepd, Pt. II (Calcutta, 1966), pp. 849-54. 
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in Hindi which has a ring of Tulasidasa’.” There are some dramas either 
in Bengali or in mixed Maithili-Bengali. For example, Gopicandra-nStakam 
(a.d. 1690) by Jitamitramalla is in Bengali, whereas Krsna-kaila^a-yatra-upa- 
khyancTt Rdmayaiia-ndtakam, and Ramacarita — all written under the patronage 
of Ranajitamalla — and Gopicandra (c. a.d, 1712) under Bhupatindramalla are 
mostly in Bengali. This intense dramatic activity in Maithili and Bengali 
in Nepal ended in a.d, 1768 when the valley of Nepal came under the Gurkhas 
and Gk>rkhali was introduced into the court. The earliest Sanskrit drama written 
in Nepal is probably Mahiravaria-vadha-nStaka (a.d. 1337) by Jayata in the 
reign of Jayarimalla (a.d. 1320-44). Among other dramatic works in Sanskrit 
the following deserve mention: Maddlasa-jatismara^a-nataka by Ramadasa in 
the reign of Jayaraja Deva (a.d. 1347-61), Ramayana-nataka in four acts written 
by Dharmagupta in the reign of Jayasthitimalla (a.d, 1382-95), BhairavSnanda- 
ndtaka by Manika, court poet of Jayasthitimalla, and Pa^dava-vijaya-nataka by 
Jayara^amalla {c, a.d. 1516-29). The majority of the Sanskrit plays were 
religious in tone, as they drew their plots from either the Rdmdyam or the 
Mahdbhdrata or the Puranas. A few dramas appear to be secular, for example, 
Bhairavananda-ndtaka, the 'hero of the piece being Bhairava and the heroine 
Madanavati, a celestial damsel cursed by a sage to take a human form. The 
form of Nepalese Sanskrit drama generally followed the pattern of the classical 
Sanskrit drama. Manuscripts by Nepalese authors covering original contri- 
butions in Sanskrit in various other fields are also found in abundance in Nepal. 
Some important works among these are mentioned according to the subjects 
dealt with: Astronomy — Siddhi-sdra (a.d. 1412) by Jyotirmalla (a.d. 1409-29), 
Graha-darpar}a (a.d. 1740) by Bal^anda during the reign of Rariajitamalla, 
and Ganita-manjari (a.d. 1766) by Ranajitamalla; Pura:;^a — SvcyambM Purdna 
probably written during the reign of Yaksamalla (a.d. 1428-82), Paiupati 
Purdi}a (c. a.d. 1504), and Pfepdla-mdhdtrnya {c. a.d. 1583); Tantra — Kdlikuldr- 
nava Tantra (c. a.d. 1747); Kavya — Krpia-carita by Variisamani; Politics — 
Kidopadesa-^kd (a.d. 1524) by Bandhavasena; Erotics — Ndgara-sarvasva-tikd 
by JagajjyotirmaUa; Ayurveda — Yogamanjari (a.d. 1726) by Vardhamana; 
Music, Dance, and Histrionics — Sangita-candra by JagajjyotirmaUa, and 
Hastamuktdvcdi-tikd (a.d. 1765) by Ghana^yama. 

Many Sanskrit texts were translated into Newari. Of them the following 
deserve mention: the J^drada Smrti, the Hitopadeia, the Vetdla-pamavimiati, the 
Amarakosa, the Madarid-virioda, the Cdmkya-sdra-sangraha, the Suka-saptati, and 
the Vaidydnga (a book on Ayurvedic medicine). Canakya’s sayings were very 
popular in Nepal and it is even possible that the version mentioned was 

” (X Haxapiasad Sastri, A Catalogue of Palm-haf and Selected Po^er Manuscripts Belonging to the 
Burbar Idbrarp^ Ptepal^ Vd. I (Calcutta, 1905), Prefece, p, xsxvi. 
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Compiled there. There are, besides, some works written in the mixed Sanskrit- 
Newari language, namely, Jyottrdja-karat}a^a (a.d. 1421), Mepala-bhasd-cikitsa 
(a.d. 1441), Soarodqya-dasa (a.d. 1462), etc. The first is a work on astronomy, 
the second on medicine, and the last on astrology. There”was'no written* com- 
position in Nepali prior to the early nineteenth century. By the mid-nineteenth 
century a number of Sanskrit works, such as Dadakumdra-carita, a part of the 
Hitopadeia, etc., had been translated into Nepali. The greatest figure in Nepali 
literature of the period, Bhanubhakta Acharya, wrote the story of the Rdtndyana 
based on the Adhydtma Rdmdyaija. Nepali poets drew inspiration from Sanskrit 
for the purification or elevation of the language. 

The Malla kings of Nepal had knowledge of the Vaisnava poems also 
and very much liked those poems composed in Maithili and Bengali. Vidya- 
pati, renowned poet of Mithila, was a special favourite with them. He was 
a ‘great force’ in Nepal. The Nepalese poets made experiments in writing 
according to the style and standard set by him. Accorcfing to Dr Jayakanta 
Mishra, ‘the Malla kings of Nepal themselves wrote after Vidyapati and 
induced many poets and musicians to do the same’.^® The death of Kamsa- 
naraya^a (a.d. ? 1496-1527), last king of the Ainiv^a dynasty, was followed 
by a lull in the literary activity in Mithila for a number of years. The ‘centre 
of gravity’, therefore, shifted to Nepal where Maithili language and literature 
had already been under the patronage of the royal courts. This also led to 
Vidyapati’s successors, from about A.r). 1527 onwards, being mostly made up 
of Nepalese writers.®® A large number of mamrscripts of Vidyapati’s padas 
have been preserved in the Bir Library as well as in the Library of Rajagirru 
Hemaraja Sharma of Nepal. The' Nepalese poets used to compose poems 
also in Bhojpuri, Awadhi, and Brajabuli, besides Sanskrit and Maithili. In 
modern times, the great Newari poet Siddhidas (1867-1929) was greatly 
influenced by the literary and cultural renaissance in India. He came parti- 
cularly under the influence of Swami Vivekananda, patriot-prophet of modern 
India, which was reflected in his life and works. 

LANGUAGES AND SCRIPTS 

Nepali and Newari are the two major languages of Nepal. Maithili is the 
language of the Terai portion of the territory. Nepali, official language of the 
kingdom, was called Gorkhali or Khaskura or Parbatiya in the past and Newari 
now goes by the name of ‘Nepala-bhasa’. Both Nepali and Nepala-bhasa 
(Newari) have been influenced to a great extent by Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, 
and other Indian languages such as Maithili, Bengali, and Hindi. Many 


“ Lokesh Chandra, op, cif., p. 37, 
Jayakanta Mishra, op, cit,^ p. 182. 
*0 Ibid,, p. 225. 
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words from Urdu as well as from the languages of South India have also 
found place in the major languages of Nepal. Nepali is a language belonging 
to the Indo-Aryan speech family, and closely allied to Hindi, Rajasthani, 
Awafihi, MaithiU, Bengali, and the rest. So far as Newari is concerned, as much 
as fifty par cent of the vocabulary is derived from or related to Sanskrit.*^ 
D. R. Regmi writes: ‘The Newari language, the language of the valley of 
Nepal during the pre-Gurkha days, grew under the impact of varied in- 
fluences emanating from Sanskrit and its literature. The Sanskritic influence 
had been felt in so many ways semantically and morphologically and this 
was most powerful in the later middle ages while the language was taking a 
definite shape through its ovm literary writing’. Because of the intimate 
connexion of the Nepalese scholars with the learned people of Varanasi and 
Kuruksetra, Sanskrit and Hindi have all through played a prominent part 
in the growth of the languages of Nepal. Urdu ghazals also found place in 
the valley. A fair number of words of Portuguese origin like acar, dtnari, balti, 
chabi, kamra, etc. have since become common Nepali words through the in- 
fluence of Hindi and Urdu. 

In the matter of scripts also, Nepal has been profoundly influenced by 
India. The Newars took India’s scripts. The Devanagari script is now com- 
monly used in the everyday life by the people of Nepal. There are instances 
of the use of the Bengali, Oriya, Maithili, Gurumukhi, Gujarati, Tamil, and 
Telugu scripts besides Sarada here and there. Just a cursory glance at the 
scripts of Gomu, Bhujimu, Ranjana, and Modem Newari will show how greatly 
they have been influenced by Indian scripts. The earlier written documents 
found in Nepal are in Sanskrit and in the Gupta and Kutila scripts. The 
Gupta script underwent various stages of modifications in Nepal, which led 
ultimately to the emergence’ of the Newari script. The latter bears close re- 
semblance also to the Maithili and Bengali scripts. The extant manuscripts 
in Newari as well as in Sanskrit, dating from the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century, are mostly written in the Newari script. The Newari script, however, 
has never been cast in type for printing and all printing in Newari is done in 
Devanagari in which Nepali or Gorkhali is also written and printed. Ancient 
monuments, ruins, shrines, caipas, pillars, inscriptions, plates, manuscripts, 
etc. foimd in Nepal give us sufficient information_^and specimens of various 
Indian scripts in vogue from time to time. Sanskrit, which is the language 
of ancient Indian religious books, is called devabhS^a (the language of the gods) 
also in Nepal. It is written and printed in the Devanagari script which has 
been recognized as the national script of Nepal. 


Cf..D. R. Regmi, Aneient p. 39. 
" Mt£m)Ql tftpd. Ft n, p. 825. 
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CENTRAL ASIA 

(INCLUDING NORTHERN AFGHANISTAN) 

INTRODUCTION 

T he central area of the mainland of Asia lies approximately between 
60° East and 105° East Longitude and 35° North and 45° North Latitude. 
This region includes parts of Kazakhstan and Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, 
Khirgizia, and Tadzhikistan of the USSR; Sinkiang up to the Nan-shan in 
China; Mongolia below the Altai range; northern fringes of Tibet; north- 
western borders of the Indian Sub-continent; and northern Afghanistan. 
But traditionally, Central Asia is considered to comprise the above-noted 
territories of the USSR and China alone. There is ample evidence to show 
that the Indian Sub-continent could communicate with Central Asia through 
the route connecting Kashmir with the Sinkiang region and through the 
roads running through the areas now in Afghanistan. India's contact with 
Chinese Central Asia, particularly with Khotan, might have started in the 
centuries preceding the Christian era. The routes to Chinese and Soviet 
Central Asia and also to Bactria were for centuries very important in inter- 
national trade, in which India was a participant. Archaeological discoveries 
since the second half of the nineteenth century and, in certain cases, known 
literary sources indicate Indian influences on the literature, religion, art, 
and society of several of the above-mentioned territories in the first millennium 
A.D. The most important of the areas of Indian influence were Shan-shan 
(K[xoraina), KJxotan, Kuchi (Kucha), and Agnidesa (Yen-ch'i or Karashar) 
in Chinese Central Asia, Sogdiana on the Oxus in Soviet Central Asia, and 
Bactria in northern Afghanistan. In the case of certain areas like Khotan and 
the territories on the Oxus, contact with India might have begun long before 
the beginning of the Christian era.^ 

Among the forces responsible for introducing Indian elements in Soviet 
and Chinese Central Asia were Indian emigrants, mostly missionaries and 
traders. The Indian participants in Central Asian trade, who might have 
settled in some of these regions, were among the greatest purveyors of Indian 
culture. In the Kusa^a age, the establishment of a central authority over 

^ J. K. Dabbs, Histoty of the Discover and Exploration of Chinese Turkestan (Hague, 1963), pp. 

N. Etdnger, The HearUand qf Asia (London, 1971), pp. 92fF,; B. A, Litvinsky, An Outline qf the History 
qf Buddhism in Central Asia (Moscow, 1968), p. 8. 
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a vast area touching Merv, Tashkent, and Kashgarh as well as remote areas 
of the Indian Sub-continent drew Central Asia nearer to India. Moreover, 
the Kusana empire had special relations with the Central Asian States of 
Kashgarh, Khotan, and Kucha. In the Kusana period Buddhism was made 
popular in Chinese as well as Soviet Central Asia, where for centuries it 
remained the most dominant religion. With Buddhism, Indian thoughts, 
languages, and literatures, and their vehicles, Kharosthi and Brahmi scripts, 
found their way to different territories of Central Asia and China, Sojourns 
of Indian and non-Indian Buddhist scholars in different localities of Central 
Asia, and visits of Central Asian and Chinese savants (coming through Central 
Asia) to India, made the Indian impact on Central Asia greatly felt in different 
periods of the first millennium a.d. 

USE OF PRAKRIT IN KHARO§THl SCRIPT ' 

Kharosthi seems to have been introduced in Central Asia earlier than 
Brahmi. Legends in Prakrit inscribed in the Elharo§thi script (as well as in 
Chinese characters) can be noticed on the coins of a group of rulers (of Indo- 
Parthian origin ?) struck in or near Khotan during the first century B.c. and 
the first century a.d. These rulers might have been responsible for the oflScial 
use of the above language and script in a territory in Sinb'ang. These might 
have been known in Khotan from a still earlier age, since a persistent local 
tradition speaks of an Indian contingent in the original population of that 
country.^ The continuation of the use of Prakrit and Kharosthi in K hotan 
in the third/fourth century a.d. is suggested by a record (No. 661) found at 
Endere, written in a dialect of Prakrit. This dialect is, however, different 
on certain points from that used in numerous inscriptions on wood, leather, 
silk, etc. discovered at Lou-lan, Niya, and Endere, which were within the 
limits of ancient Shan-shan. These documents, which deal with administrative, 
legal, and personal matters and, in some cases, also with religious or philo- 
sophical themes, indicate that in the third/fourth century a form of Prakrit 
was used by the officialdom and also by the Indianized or Indian Buddhist 
community of Shan-shan. In this ccmnexion, we poay refer to the Prakrit 
inscriptions in Kharosthi characters of the second/third century a.d. fotmd 
at Miran, which was in Shan-shan, and Lo-yang, which was a great centre 
of Buddhist studies in China.® This form of Prakrit, which is now called by 
scholars as Gandharl Prakrit, agrees closely with the language of the post- 
A4okan KJiarosthi inscriptions of the north-western part of the Indian Sub- 

^Journal of the Mmimatic Soctefy of India, Vol. XXXV (1973), pp. 104-5, 

» E, J. Rapson, E. Senart, -and A. Boyer, Kharosthi Inscriptions Discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese 
Turkestan, Vol. I (Oxford, 1920), pp. Iff.,* Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies (BSOAS), 
Vol. XXIV, p. 527. 
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continent (including Gandhara). At the same time, it differs from other varieties 
of Prakrit according to the degree of modification in its inflectional system. 
It was subjected to two foreign influences, viz. Iranian and that of the native 
language of Kroraina. Loan-words from' several non-Indian languages like 
Iranian (including Sogdian), Greek, Tibetan, etc. may be traced in Gandhari 
Prakrit. The pronunciation of Prakrit words also was affected by the phonetic 
structure of ‘Krorainic’.* Several innovations were made in the Kharosthi 
script which was employed to write Gandhari Prakrit. Among them were 
a sign for expressing long vowels, which had not been used in Kharosthi of 
north-western India, and certain compound letters (like kma, Imy, etc.) anH 
modified forms of several letters (^a, ga, ca, etc.) devised obviously to record 
local prommciations. 

Gandhari Prakrit had its own literature as evinced by the Prakrit recension 
of the Dhammapada, fragments of a manuscript of which were discovered in 
Khotan in 1892 and 1897. Written in Kharosthi in the first or second centmy 
A.D., it is the oldest surviving manuscript of an Indian text. The text itself 
is the only extensively known early Buddhist treatise in an Indian language 
other than Sanskrit or Pali.® There are indications that Gandhari Prakrit 
had a fairly extensive literature. A few of the aforementioned Kharo§thi re- 
cords (Nos. 501, 510, and partly also 204) contain literary pieces which might 
have been composed in the Shan-shan area itself. In fact, one of the inscriptions 
(No. 514) includes among the subjects of study grammar, music, astronomy, 
the technique of writing poetry, etc. In the Shan-shan kingdom of the third/ 
fourth century A.D., which was under strong cultural influence from India, 
local literary compositions should have included works in Gandhari Prakrit. 
Traces of the influence of Gandhari Prakrit have been discernible in Elhotanese, 
Agnean, Kuchean, Tibetan, and also in the remains ' of Sogdian, Uighur- 
Turkisb, Mongolian, and Manchu texts. It appears that texts in Prakrit 
(Gandhari Prakrit) took a leading role in disseminating Buddhism in Central 
Asia and China. A closely similar form of Prakrit and the Kharosthi script had 
been in use inter alia for recording donations to Buddhist establishments in the 
north-western parts of the Indian Sub-continent and in its borderlands prior 
to the introduction of Buddhism in China. The Sarvastivadins were active 

* T, Burrow, The Language of the Kharo^fki Documents from Chinese Turkestan (Cambridge, 1937), 
pp. vff.; BSOAS^ Vol. XII, pp. 764fF. The Central Asian Kharosthi alphabet has signs representing 
the letters d and f, which are absent from the Kharosthi script as used in the Indian Sub-continent. 
Cf. John Brough, The Gandhari Dhammapada (London, 1962), pp. 55ff.; E. J, Rapson, E, Senart, 
and A. Boyer, op* a?., the chart of Kharo§thi letters. 

® John Brough, op, cit,. Introduction. Several Chinese translations of the Dhammapada are known 
to us. Of these Fa-k^iurching {Dharmapada-Sutray translated in a.d. 224) and Fa-kHu-pH-yu-ching {Dharma-’ 
padouaddna^Sutra, translated between a.d, 290 and 306) were probably based on a text similar to 
that of the Prakrit Dhammapada, Gfl P. G. Bagchi, India and Central Asia (ICA), Calcutta, 1955, p. 99. 
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in these areas in pre-Kusana and Kusana periods. Buddhist texts were written 
in this language during the Kusana age, as indicated by the Prakrit version 
of the pratltya-samutpada formula mentioned in the Kurram inscription of the 
year 2l (probably of the Saka era, equivalent to a.d. 99). So the Sarvastivadins, 
who influenced the progress of Buddhism in Sinkiang, might have introduced 
there the Buddhist literature in Prakrit. This language was perhaps well 
known to many of the earliest translators of Buddhist texts into Chinese. 
There were among them, until a.d. 316, six Yiieh-chihs, four An-hsis 
(Parthians), three Sogdians, and six Indians. Many of them might have hailed 
from the Yfleh-chih (Kusana) territory or from regions once included m 
that empire, which incorporated large areas now in the Indian Sub-continent 
and Afghanistan and to which were annexed parts of An-hsi or Parthia and 
Sogdiana to the north of the Oxus. It is perhaps not without significance that 
Lo-yang (in China), where many of these early translators lived and worked, 
has yielded a Prakrit inscription in Kharosthi characters, referring to Buddhist 
Sahgha. It has also been claimed that some Mahayana texts might have first 
reached China in a Prakrit form, although the versions available to us zire 
highly Sanskritized but for a few verses which are in Buddhist hybrid Sanskrit. 
The earliest extant Chinese versions of the SukhaoaUvyuIw, (third century a.d. 
or earlier) show ‘unmistakable influence of Gandhari’. Thus the importance 
of this language in Central Asia is quite out of proportion to the relatively 
small number of documents discovered so far. Transliterations of non-Chinese 
words in some old Chinese renderings of the Buddhist texts like the Dlrghagama 
point to their originals having been in Prakrit (Gandhari Prakrit). If the 
Dirghagama, which was rendered into Chinese in ajd. 413, was translated from 
a Gandhari text, then G^dhari was known in China and Chinese Central 
Asia in the early fifth centiuy a.d. Since Brahmi became popular in Khotan 
between the periods of Sung Yun (early sixth century a.d.) and Hiuen 
Tsang (seventh century a.d.), the practice of writing Gandhari Prakrit in 
Kharosthi may be taken to have been in vogue in Khotan up to the sixth 
century a.d.® 

The earliest use'of Prakrit in Soviet Central Asia is suggested by a Kharosthi 
inscription in TadzhUdstan, datable to c. first century B.c. Even if such a dating 
is questioned, there is perhaps no doubt that Prakrit and Kharosthi were two 
important media for spreading Buddhism in the territories now in Afghanistan 
and to the north of the Oxus during the Kusana period. In this connexion, 
we can refer to the Kharosthi inscriptions found at Wardak and Qunduz 
(Afghanistan) and at Fayaz Tepe and Kara Tepe near Termez in Tadzhikistan 
(USSR). The use of the script and the language concerned for secular purposes 

* BSOAS, XII, p. 764; XXVIII, p. 609; XXIV, p. 527 and Am Myar (Old Series), Vol. II, 
pp. 270-71. 
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is indicated by the Dasht-e-Nawur record in Afghanistan, inscriptions on gold 
slabs discovered at Dalverzin Tepe in Uzbekistan, etc.’' 

USE OF BRAHMl SCRIPT 

Brahnu was the other Indian script used for writing Prakrit during the 
period from the second to the fourth century a.d. in localities now included in 
Soviet Central Asia. Brahmi inscriptions of didactic as well as donative nature 
have been discovered at Kara Tepe.® Of the two Indian languages, Prakrit and 
Sanskrit, known in Central Asia in the first millennium a.d., Sanskrit used 
to be written in Brahmi. Its use for thus purpose in Soviet Central Aisia is indi- 
cated by the discovery, near the town of Merv, of parts of the text of Sanskrit 
Vinaya of the Sarvastivada school consisting of more than 200 leaves written 
in the Brahmi of about the fifth century a.d. The use of Brahmi is also corro- 
borated by the find at Zang Tepe of fragments of Sanskrit manuscripts (dealing 
with Sangha, Dharma, bhiksu, dana, etc.) written in the Brahmi of about the 
sixth/seventh century a.d. Even if such manuscripts are considered to have been 
imported in Soviet Central Asia from outside, their locations should suggest 
that Sanskrit and Brahmi were read and understood there in the centuries to 
which they are datable. We may add here that Merv seems to be the western- 
most locality known so far to have yielded a Sanskrit manuscript.® 

In Chinese Central Asia, Brahmi was regularly used for writing not only 
Sanskrit, but also Kuchean (=Tokharian B, language of Kuchi or Kucha), 
Agnean (=Tokharian A, language of Agnide^a or the Karashar area), and 
Saka-Khotanese.^° The greater part of the extant Saka-Elhotanese manuscripts 
has been found at Ch’ien-fo-tung, Tim-huang (Kansu, nortb-western China), 
etc. Agnean and Kuchean, which belong to the Indo-European group of lan- 
guages, are represented by manuscripts found in the eastern part of the Tarim 
basin and in Tun-huang. Sanskrit manuscripts have been discovered in numer- 
ous areas including Tumshuq, the Kucha region (Qizil, Qumtura, Kirish, 
Achiy-Ilak, etc.), Shorchuq, the Turfan oasis (Xocho, Yarxoto, Murtuq, 


’ B* A. Litvinsky, op, cit,, p. 8; S. Konow, Corpus InscripHonum Indicarum, VoL II, Pt. I, p. 170; 
Vestnik Drevnei Istorii, No. 3 (1974), p. 125 and No. 1 (1976), p. 74; Bulletin de I'Ecole frangaise d*Extrime^ 
Onent, Vol. LXI (1974), pp. 22 and 58. > 

® B. Y. Stavisky, Novuie Nahodki na Kara-^Tepe v Starom Termeze (Moscow, 1975), p. 70, For an 
evidence of the use of Brahmi in c, fifth century a.d. in the Dilverdzhina area, situated in northern 
Afghanistan and not very far from Soviet Central Asia, see Dremiya Baktriya (1976)^ pp, 170-71. 

® M. Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya and E. Tyomkin, ‘Nauka i Zhizn’, Indiyskiye Rukopisi v Turkmeni, 
No. 1 (1966), p. 261 ; B.A. Litvinsky, op, cit, p, 65; Journal of the Asiatic Society (JAS), Vol. XI (1969), 
pp. 10-11. The Merv manuscript consists of either pieces of birch-bark or palm-leaves. 

^®One Saka language or dialect called Hvatanau or Hvamano (<Hvatanaka— Khotanese) was 
spoken and written in the kingdom of Khotan from about the seventh to the tenth century a.d., 
and another of uncertain name (indicated in the word kdflcake of document No. 8 ?) was used in 
Tumshuq and Murtuq in the same period. 
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SSngim, Bazaklik, Toyoq, etc.)) Tun-huang, Kashgarh, and the Khotan region. 
Sanskrit treatises are known to have been included in the famous Bower, God- 
frey, Macartney, and Weber manuscripts recovered from the Kucha region.^i 
Twcts in the Brahnu script written on birch-bark, palm-leaves, leather, and 
paper, and also block-prints of the same script have been unearthed in areas 
to the north and south of the Takla Makan desert. Among the manuscripts 
found in the localities on the northern routed connecting China with countries 
on its west are those written in Brahmi comparable with the Kusana, Gupta, 
Sarada, and Pala varieties of Indian Brahmi and also with the forms used in 
the Gilgit manuscripts. Many of the Sanskrit manuscripts found in Chinese 
Central Asia might have been imported from India. But several of them and 
all ofthe Kuchean, Agnean, and Saka manuscripts were written in Chinese 
Central Asia.^® Tables of Brahmi syllabary obviously meant for teaching 
the script to students have been discovered in fair numbers. Hiuen Tsang 
attested to the use of Brahmi as a local script in different areas of Chinese 
Central Asia. He observed that in Agnide^a or Karashar, the ‘writing is taken 
from that of India with slight modifications’. In Kucha, he noticed that ‘writing 
was taken from India, but had been much altered’. In Kashgar, the pilgrim 
became aware of the fact that the local people had their writing ‘copied from 
that of India’, and that ‘although changes had been made, the substance was 
still preserved’. According to him, the writing in Chokkuka (Yarkand) ‘was 
like that of Khotan’, where ‘the system of writing had been taken from that of 
India, but the structure had been slightly altered by a sort of successive changes’. 
Thus, by the time of Hiuen Tsang’s travels in Central Asia in the first half of 
the seventh century a.d., Brahmi had not only become a popular script there, 
but also showed local developments to meet local needs.“ Finds of manuscripts, 
datable to the second half of the first millennium A.D., substantiate Hiuen 
Tsang’s statements. The local Brahmi to the north of the Takla Makan desert 
originated from a variety of Western (or North-western ?) Gupta script. But, 
whereas the earlier Gupta has an upright ductus, the North Central Asian type 
of script betrays a slanting style of writing. The basic consonants, as in Indian 


D. Diringer, The Alphabet (London, 1953), pp. 348fF.; Vol. XI, pp. 63ff,; W. Clawiter and 
L. Holzmann, Sanskrit Handscknften ms dm Twrfanfunden (Wiesbaden, 1967), pp. Iff.; A. F. R. Hoemle 
(Ed.), The Bower Manuscript (Calcutta, 1893), pp. Ixxxviff. P. G. Bagchi has observed that ‘we have 
a few Turkish documents in BrahIm^ Gf. /C4, p. 108. 

On this route were, as indicated by Hou-hamrshu^ regions like Ku-shih anterior (Yar-Khoten 
not far from Turfan), Yen-dil (Agnidesa or Karashar), Kuei-tzu (Kutsi, Kuchi, or Kucha), Ku- 
mo (Bharuka or Ak§u), Wen-su (Uch-Turfan), and Su-lo (Kashgarh). 

W. Glawiter and L. Holzmann, op. cit, pp. Iff.; D. Diringer, op. cit, pp. 346fF. 

Lokesh Chandra and others (Eds.), Indians Contribution to World Thought and Culture (Madras, 
1970), pp. 209ff.; Thomas Watters, On Tuan Chwang^s Travels in India, Vol. I, pp. 48, 59 and Vol. 
II, pp. 290, 293, and 295. 
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Brahmi, have an inherent a. But there are in this form of Brahmi special signs 
which have an inherent d. In Kuchean and Agnean, Sanskrit sounds like k, 
t, p, s, s, s, n, m, r, and I are somewhat attenuated and hence the corresponding 
Brahmi signs are underlined in manuscripts. In writing Agnean and Kuchean, 
signs of Gupta Brahnu, which had no corresponding sounds in these languages, 
were eliminated. On the other hand, some new signs were invented to represent 
peculiar indigenous sounds. The sporadic use of Brahmi in southern Chinese 
Central Asia in the early centuries of the Christian era is indicated by a few 
archaeological data including a wooden board bearing, on one side, a Kharos- 
thi inscription of the third/fourth century a.d. and, on the other, three lines 
in Brahmi characters of the Kusana period.^® Sung Ytm in the early sixth 
century a.d. noticed that the spoken language of Chokkuka (Yarkand) was 
like that of Khotan, but ‘the written character’ was that ‘of the Brahmanas’. 
Thus in the Yarkand area, Brahmi was very much in use in the sixth century 
A.D. The evidence of Sung Yun implies that Brahmi was not in regular use in 
Khotan about that period. The testimonies of Hiuen Tsang quoted above show 
that Brahmi was the script of Khotan as well as of Yarkand during the first 
half of the seventh century a.d. So Brahmi may be said to have become popular 
in Khotan in the sixth/seventh century a.d. Saka (including Khotanese) manu- 
scripts, written in Brahmi, are datable to different periods from the seventh 
to the tenth century a.d.^® The Khotanese script developed from a variety of 
the Gupta script. According to one theory, we have here cursive and calligra- 
phic types of writing. A close examination of several manuscripts would show 
Brahmi letters of the area concerned were of ‘thick’ and ‘thin’ appearance. 
Simple thin letters developed into slanting, and then ornamental (sometimes 
roundish) characters. Simple thick letters showed a tendency towards devel- 
oping into roundish (sometimes ornamental), and angular as well as slanting 
(sometimes ornamental) characters. The ductus of simple thin and thick letters, 
which perhaps indicates one of the earlier stages of Khotanese Brahmi, betrays 
influence of the ductus to the KharosAi script. Kharosthi and Prakrit were 

L. Sander, Paladgrapkisckes dem Sanskrit Handsckriften der Berliner Turfattsarnrnlvng (Wiesbaden, 
1968), pp. Iff,; Acta Orientaliai Vol. XII, pp. 13fF.; M, A. Stein, Ancient Khotan^ Vol. I (Oxford, 1907), 
p. 369; M. A. Stein, Preliminary Report on a Jowrney of Archaeological and ^Topographical Exploration in 
Chinese Turkestan (London, 1901), p. 52, document No. N. XX, 1. A few Brahmi letters can be noticed 
on the obverse as well as the reverse of the Kharosthi document No, 661 found at Endere (E. J. 
Rapson, E. Senart, and A. Boyer, op, cit,, Vol. II, 1927, p. 244). Similarly, a few Brahmi cha- 
racters as well as Kharo§thi letters appear on a record (No, N, XIII, ii. i. D), now preserved in the 
National Museum, New Delhi. A mutilated folio and a fragment of a palmAesSpunthi (No. M, 1 1*001 1) 
in Sanskrit, discovered at Miran, are written in the upright Brahmi script of the early Gupta age. 
The puntM seems to be a part of a grammatical text. Palaeographically, these documents are older 
than the Bower Manuscript. A. E. R. Hoemle dated them to c, aj>. 400 (M, A. Stein, Serindia^ 
Vol. I, Oxford, 1921, p. 489), 

S, Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I (London, 1906), pp. bcxxviii-baadx; Asia 
Major (Old Series), Vol. II, p. 271; D, Diringer, op, cit,, p. 350. 
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used in Khotan, Shan-shan, etc., before Brahmi became popular.^’ ‘The adap- 
tation of the Gupta script to Khotanese probably took place in the eastern oases 
of Chinese Turkestan. The pronunciation of the Khotanese consonants was, 
howe'ffer, somewhat different from the Indian.’^ 

In Chinese Central Asia Brahnai, along with other scripts, was sometimes 
used on the same leaves of manuscripts. Some paper leaves from Khara-Khoto, 
Turfan, and Mazar Taqh bear Chinese or Uighur with interlinear Brahmi 
writing. A block-printed text of a Buddhist charm discovered at Tim-huang, 
bears writings in Brahmi as well as in the Chinese scripts. An extremely inter- 
esting case of the relationship of the Br^mi script with the Chinese language 
is furnished by a manuscript containing a Buddhist Chinese text written in 
Brahmi characters, similar to those used predominantly in Saka-IOiotanese 
documents.^® 


STUDY OF SANSKRIT 

Sanskrit was introduced into Central Asia by the Sarvastivada school of 
Hinayana, which had its stronghold in Kashmir and the north-western parts 
of the Indian Sub-continent and its borderlands. The sacred literature of this 
school was (mainly ?) in Classical Sanskrit which was studied by Buddhist 
scholars of several kingdoms of Chinese Turkestan such as Agnide^a and Kucha. 
According to Hiuen Tsang, all adherents of the Sarvastivada school in Agnidela 
and Kucha studied their books of religion (including the Sastra and the Vinaya) 
in the ‘language of India’, identifiable with Sanskrit.®® Mahayana Buddhism 
was introduced into Khotan, Kashgar, and Kucha in the fourth century a.d. 
Its literature was also in Sanskrit.®® As a vehicle of Hinayana and Mahayana 
forms of Buddhism, the most dominant religion of Central Asia in the first mil- 
lennium A.D., Sanskrit occupied there a pre-eminent position. In a Tokharian 
manuscript, it was mentioned as Ariii KSntwa or the Ar&' (Central Asian 

P. C. Bagchi, ICA^ p. 93; D. Diringer, op, cit,, p. 351. 

D. Diringer, op, cit., p. 351. A recent study of Central Asian Brahmi has divided it into Old 
Turkestanese, North Turkestanese (Types A and B), and South Turkestanese. It has been claimed 
in another study that the presence in Khotanese Brahmi of the compound letter j;^, which is not known 
to have been used in writing Brahmi in India excepting in writing the names of Ysamotika, the father, 
and Damysada, a grandson, of Saka Gastana of the first/second century a.d., indicates Ga§tana’s 
connexion with Khotan and the beginning of the use of Khotanese Brahmi in the second century a.d. 
S, L6vi drew attention of scholars to the occurrence of the compound in a certain mystic alpha- 
bet mentioned in Buddhist texts as Arapachana. Interestingly enough, Arapachana is also the 
name of a form of Mahju^ri, Buddhist god of transcendental wisdom. According to a theory, the 
Khotanese variety of Brahmi influenced the origin of the Tibetan alphabet, 

M. A, Stein, Innermost Asia, Vol. Ill (Oxford), plate GXXV; Serindia, Vol. IV (1921), plate 

GII. 

P. G. Bagchi, ICA, p. 94; Thomas Watters, op, cit,, VoL I, pp. 53 and 60. 

P. G. Bagchi, ICA, p. 94. A Kharosthi inscription (No. 390) discovered by M. A. Stein in 
southern Sinkiang and datable to third/fourth century a.d. referred to Mahayana. 
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Prakrit aria, Sanskrit dryd) language. The language called ‘Wkw Kwys’n in 
the colophon of a Uighur-Turkish translation of the work called Dashkrmapuda’ 
(mtmamal {==Daiakarmapathdvaddnamala) was probably the same as Sanskrit. 
It was called ‘Wkw Kwys’n=Oku Kiisan {wkw=oku being a Turkish word 
for Kuchean mk or uSk, possibly based on some such word as baka or baga, 
meaning ‘Lord’) perhaps to emphasize its role as the medium for writing the 
texts of the religion of the ‘Lord’ or ‘Gk)d’ (Buddha), and to distinguish it from 
KiisSn or Kuchean (Tokharian B), the local language of Kucha. A Uighur- 
Turlfish colophon refers to Aryacandra as having composed the book Maitri- 
dmit {Maitreyasamiti) out of the ‘n’ tk’k (or Anatkak) tili or ‘the Indian lan- 
guage’. Hiuen Tsang, as noted before, used the expression ‘language of India’ 
to denote Sanskrit.®® It has been suggested that Sanskrit was methodically 
taught in the monastic schools of Kucha. There were arrangements in some 
other Central Asian States also to teach Sanskrit so that the local students and 
scholars could study and translate Indian texts. We know of some bilingual 
documents containing Sanskrit texts and their Kuchean or Agnean or (Saka)- 
Khotanese versions. These were meant apparently as handbooks for local Bud- 
dhists learning Sanskrit so that at least some of them could become good trans- 
lators. Finds of manuscripts of dictionaries, such as a Sanskrit-Tokharian 
vocabulary (c. a.d. 700) in the Kucha area and a Sanskrit-Ghinese lexicon pre- 
pared by a Kuchean scholar in the seventh century a.d., corroborate the ex- 
tensive study of Sanskrit in Central Asia and the wide prevalence of the practice 
of translating Sanskrit texts into the languages of the region.®* Discoveries of 
several manuscripts of the Kdtantra Vydkarai^a suggest that Central Asian stu- 
dents had to study Sanskrit grammar according to the Katantra system. 

SANSKRIT BUDDHIST CANONICAL TEXTS 

The statements of Hiuen Tsang about learning of the Sutra teachings and 
the Vinaya regulations by the Sarvastivadins of Agnideia and Kucha, and also 
the fragments of a large number of Sanskrit manuscripts recovered from different 
sites of Central Asia indicate that once there was a complete Sanskrit Tripitaka 
of the SarvastivMa school. It consisted of the Sutra Pitaka, Vinaya Pitaka, 
and Abhidharma Pitaka. The Sutra Pitaka included Agartias corresponding 
to Nikdyas of the Pali Tipitaka. We have manuscripts of the Sangiti-Sutra and 
Mandtiya-Sutra of the Dlrghdgama, the Updli-Sutra, and Suka-Sdtra of the Ma- 

“ BSOAS, VII, pp. 895 and 909-12; B. N. Mniheqee, ‘Wkw Kwys’n— Oku KUsSin’, Indian Jotand 
of Linguistics, VoL II, No. II, pp. 47fF, 

W. Glawiter and L. Holzmann, op, cit,, p. 353; Problemy Vostokovedeniya, VoL V (1959), p. 190; 
Ucheneye Z^pisJd Instituta Vostokovedeniya, VoL XVI (1958), p. 305; P. G. Bagchi, ICA, pp. 106 and 
111. We know also of some Sino-Sanskrit lexicons apparently meant for the Chinese scholars or 
persons conversant with Chinese, who intended to learn Sanskrit. Gf. P. G. Bagchi, Deux Lexiques 
Sanskrit CMonis, Vols. I and 11 (Paris, 1929-37). 
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dhyamagama, and the Pravarai}a-Sutra, Candropama-Sutra, Sakti-Sutra, Niddna- 
SUtra, KokanadaSutra, Andthapindada-Sutra, Dirghanakha-Sufra, Sarabha-Sutra, 
Parivrdjaka-sthaoiraSutra, and Brdhmavxi-satydidnhL-Sdira of the Sarfiyuktagama. 
The Vinaya Pitaka is represented by a complete text of the Prdtimoksa-Sutra 
(found at Duldur Aqur in Kucha), portions of Bhikmnl-prdtimoksa (found also 
in Kucha), and other fragments of manuscripts. It is interesting to note that 
the text of the Prdtimoksa-Sutra agrees closely with the Chinese translation made 
by Kumarajiva in a.d. 404. Fragments of texts of the Abhidharma Pitaka have 
also been discovered. We may specially refer to Sa^ltipaiydya, manuscripts of 
which have been found in the Turfan oases area and in a cave of Bamiyan 
(in Afghanistan). The Turfan area has also yielded manuscripts of the Civara- 
vastu, Karmcwdcand, and Vinayavibhanga of the Mulasaivastivada Vinaya. The 
Mahdparinirvdm-Siitra belonging to the same Vinaya is known from fragments 
recovered at Shorchuq near Tiurfan and Tumshuq near Maralbashi. Parallel 
texts have been found in the ruins of Kizil near Kucha. A considerable portion 
of this Vinaya literature was discovered by M.A. Stein in Gilgit in the extreme 
north-west of the Indian Sub-continent itself. Before these discoveries the Mula- 
sarvastivada Vinaya was known only from the Chinese and Tibetan translations 
and from the famous Buddhist treatise called Divydvaddna. The Mula- 
sarvastivada developed from the Sarvastivada school. The fragments of the 
Tripitaka literature of this school, discovered in Central Asia, show that the 
Chinese translation of the Tripitaka was based on the Tripitaka of the SarvSs- 
tivada school and not on the Pali canon. Fragments of a few sdtras belonging 
to the Sutra Pitaka of Hinayana (but not strictly belonging to any of the Agamas) 
have been identified. Among them are the Saptabuddhaka, Mahdoaddna-Sutra, 
Dadabala-SUtra, etc. From Chinese Central Asia Griinwedel and Pelliot re- 
covered almost the complete text of Sanskrit Uddnavarga, while Stein collected 
only its fragments. This text is a collection akin to the Dhammapada, a Prakrit 
version of which had been recovered, as noted already, in the Khotan region. 
The authorship of the Uddnavarga is attributed to a Sarvastivadin teacher called 
Dharmatrata, a contemporary of Kaniska I. 

Texts of the Mahayana school have also been discovered in Central Asia. 
Among them we may mention the Vajracchedikd, Ratnasdri-Sutra, Ratnadkoaja- 
Sutra, Candragarbha-Sutra, Candrapdla-Sutra, Mahdparinirvdm-Sutrai Saddharma- 
pui}dartkarSutra, DadabhUmika-Sutra, Dharmadarlra-Sutra, Ga‘^4^vyUha-Sutra, Sata- 
sdkasrikd Prajndpdramitd, Suvarrjaprabhdsa-Sutra, and Samddlnrdja-Sutra. Texts 
on d/mains or magical formulas, belonging to later Mahayana, have come to 
our knowledge. Among them we can refer to the McMmdyuri-vidydrdjnl, Ananta- 
mukha-dhdra^i, Surangama-samddki, Sitdtapatra-dhdrani, Mahdpratyangira-dhdrarpi, 
and Vajrapdvi-surnukhandma-dhdraM. Prior to these discoveries, several of these 
Mahayana texts were known only from their translations in Chinese, Tibetan, 
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Khotanese, etc. These discoveries also show that the Mahayana canon was 
seriously studied in Central Asia.®* 

NON-CANONIGAL TEXTS 

Central Asians not only studied the Sanskrit Buddhist canon, but also were 
conversant with other branches of Sanskrit literature. The Kucha area has 
yielded a palm-leaf manuscript, vmtten in the Kusana Brahmi characters. It 
contains fragments of three Sanskrit dramas. One of them deals with a theme 
concerning courtesans; another is an allegorical drama containing dialogues 
among three characters, namely, Buddhi (Wisdom or Prudence), Dhrti (Stead- 
fastness), and Kirtti (Fame). The third is the Sdriputra-prakaram by Aivaghosa, 
which deals with a theme concerning the admission of Sariputra and Maud- 
galyayana into the religious order. The manuscript is datable to the Kusana 
age as Aivaghosa was a contemporary of Kaniska I. It may be noted that this 
Sanskrit drama contains dialogues in Prakrit which is older in form than the 
dramatic Prakrit used in Classical Sanskrit plays. In fact, an analysis of the 
fragments of these three dramas shows that these are the' earliest known Sanskrit 
plays conforming to the rules and techniques of Indian dramaturgy. The 
Sariputra-prakaraija, of which another manuscript of somewhat later date has 
been discovered again in the Kucha region, is not known to have been found at 
any place outside Central Asia. Two manuscripts, one of the Buddha-carifa and 
the other of the Saundarananda-kdvya, both by ASvaghosa, have been recovered 
from the ruins of Shorchuq.®® Another poetical work in Sanskrit, manuscripts 
of which have been recovered from Kucha and Turfan, agrees with the Chinese 
translation of A^vaghosa’s Sutralankdra done by Kumarajiva in the early fifth 
century. In the colophon of the work concerned, the name of the book is given 
as Kalpana-ma'^ditikd or Kalpand-manditikd-dfstdritaparikti and that of the author 
as Kumaralata. H. Liiders thinks that the Chinese version wrongly attributed 
to Aivaghosa a work of Kumaralata. The latter was a famous Buddhist scholar 
of the Sautrantika school and founder of the Darstantika branch. Also known 
as Kumaralabdha, he was a native of Taksasila. His fame as an author and 
founder of a school was so great that he was taken by force to Kie-p’an-t’e. 
According to Buddhist tradition, he was ‘the Sun shining in the North, while 
Aivaghosa illuminated the East, Nagarjuna the West and Aryadeva the South’.®® 

A. F. R. Hoernle, op. dt., pp. Iff.; W. Glawiter and L. Holzmann, op. dt, pp. 348fF.; P, G. 
Bagchi, ICA, pp. 94fF.; JAS, Vol. XI, pp. 63fF.; K, SaHa, Buddhism in Central Asia (Galcutta, 1970), 
pp. 3IfF, 

W. Glawiter and L. Holzmann, op. dt, pp. 10 and 353 ; A. B. Keith, The Sanskrit Drama (Oxford, 
1924), p. 90; P. G. Bagchi, ICA, pp. 100-101. 

Thomas Watters, op. dt., Vol. II, p. 280; H. Luders, BruchstUcke der Kcdpanchnar^itikd des Kumara- 
lata (Leipzig, 1926), p. 137. A theory suggests that the work concerned ‘was a new edition of Asva- 
ghosa’s Sutralankdra expanded by the addition of moral lessons and apologues in the form of examples 
according to the practice of the Darstantika school*. 
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Numerous manuscripts of hymns like SatapancSJatikd-stotra, Vari}arha-vart}a- 
stotra {Vanidrha-varne Buddhastotre CatuhJatakani), Andpardddha-stotra, etc. have 
been found in the areas of Tumshuq, Kucha, Shorchuq, Turfan, and Tun- 
huang. These are attiibuted to Matrceta, who is either identical with Aivaghosa 
or one of his contemporaries. Judged by the number of manuscripts recovered 
so fax, he seems to have been popular with the Sanskrit-lovers of Chinese Central 
Asia. Among other literary works, Arya Sura’s Jdtakamdld is represented by 
manuscripts found at Murtuq, Toyoq, etc. The Chandoviciti, a work on metrics, 
is known to have been used in the northern area of Chinese Central Asia. In 
the same region, the grammatical work called Kdtanira was studied. A similar 
work has been attributed to Kumaralata. No doubt, most of these works, though 
read in Central Asia, had been composed outside its area. Kumaralata may, 
however, be associated with a part of Chinese Central Asia. There are also 
indications that original Sanskrit works were composed in Central Asia. We 
can refer to Sanskrit literary compositions in the official donation-texts from 
Kucha and Agnide^a of about seventh/eighth century a.d. The Jdtakastava, 
preserved in a Kihotanese metrical translation done by Vidyalila, was probably 
written, as indicated by the syntax, in Sanskrit. The Khotanese translation 
was done in the second half of the tenth century in the Samanya monastery in 
Khotan.w 

A Central Asian Kharosthi inscription (No. 514), as already mentioned, 
includes grammar, the art of vmting poetry, and astronomy among the sub- 
jects of study. We have enough evidence of the study of Sanskrit grammar and 
the composition of poetry or other literary works in that language by Central 
Asians. But so far no regular astrononaical text has been discovered from the 
ruins of early Central Asian monuments. However, another Kharosthi inscrip- 
tion (No. 565) gives a list of the names of twelve naksatras named after twelve 
animals. E. Chavannes found the cycle of twelve animals mentioned in a portion 
of the Mahmannipdta-Sutra, translated in the second century a.d. S. L^vi was 
of the view that the text originated, at least partly, in Central Asia. Astrology 
was also not imknown in Chinese Central Asia. F. W. Thomas noticed a frag- 
ment of an astrological treatise written in a more or less barbarous Sanskrit.®* 
Different Sanskrit medical texts have been found in the Kucha region. The 
Bower Manuscript includes a text dealing with the use of garlic. Another text 
contains medical formulas. In the Bower Manuscript there is another medical 
treatise called Pfdvanitaka which contains an abstract of earlier medical litera- 
ture. It refers to Agnivesa, Bheda, Harlta, Jatukar^a, Paxasara, Sufruta, and 
others. These texts and translations of Indian medical treatises like the Yoga^ 

8^ M. J. Dresden, The Jdtakastava or ^Praise of the Buddha^ s Former Births* (Philadelphia, 1955), 
p. 402- 

A, F. R. Hoemle, op, dt, pp, 121fr. 
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iataka and a few others in Kuchean and those like the Siddha-sdra and Jiva- 
pmtaka in Saka-Khotanese show that the system of Indian medicine was widely 
practised in Central Asia in about the second half of the first millennium 

t' 

TRANSLATIONS AND AMPLIFICATIONS 

Translations indeed formed an important branch of regional literatures in 
Central Asia. We know of Kuchean translations of the Prdiimoksa, Uddnavarga, 
Uddnastotra, Uddndlankdra, Karmavibhanga, Suvar^aprabhdsa-Sutra, etc. There are 
Agnean versions of Purpyaoanta Jdtaka, Saddanta Jataka, Aranemi Jdtaka, Maitre- 
yasamiti-ndtaka, etc. We have, besides, {Saka)-Khotanese renderings of the 
Vajracchedikd, Aparimitdyuh-Sutra, Bhadracatydddand, Suvar^prabhdsa-Sutra (?), 
Maitreyasamiti-ndtaka ( ?), etc. ; and Sogdian translations of the Vessantara Jdtaka, 
Blrghmakha-Sutra, Vimalakirtti-nirdeia, Dhydna-Sutra, Dhuta-Sutra, J^lakar}tha- 
dhdranl, Padmadntdimni-dMrani-Sutra, etc.®® Of these languages Khotanese 
was used in the southern areas and Kuchean and Agnean in the northern 
areas of Chinese Central Asia. Sogdian was the language of Sogdiana to the 
north of the Oxus in Soviet Central Asia. But there were colonies of Sogdian 
merchants in different parts of Chinese Central Asia. This helped the develop- 
ment of Sogdian as a lingua franca in ancient Central Asia. The translations of 
Sanskrit texts of Buddhist literature into the major local languages of Central 
Asia testify to the abiding Indian influence on Central Asian literature. Some 
of the translations of Sanskrit texts into Chinese, which must have been imder- 
stood and spoken in parts of Central Asia, were made by Central Asians 
themselves. Until a.d. 316 there had been at least three Sogdian, two Kuchean, 
and one Khotanese translators. Their number must have increased in later 
periods. One of the most well-known translators of the fifth century a.d. was 
the versatile scholar Kumarajiva of Kucha. A son of an Indian father and a 
Kuchean mother, Kumarajiva learnt Buddhist literature and philosophy in 
Kashmir, and then lived first in Kucha and later in China proper. Admirably 
suited to interpret Indian Buddhist thought, he translated a number of Sanskrit 
works into Chinese. 

Ibid (1893-1912). See also P. C. Bagchi, ICA, pp. 104-6. The xt&mejtoaka appears m the Sanskrit 
portion of a manuscript of medical treatise, written in a form of barbarous Sanskrit, and also in 
Saka-Khotanese. Fragments of this manuscript were found in ‘the Caves of Thousand Buddhas’ 
near Tim-huang. On the folios known to us each phrase of words in Sanskrit is followed by a free 
translation in Saka-Khotanese. Some of the medical formulas, stated in this manuscript, are not 
known from standard Sanskrit medical treatises. But some of the formulas can be traced in Indian 
standard works. Neither the name of the author nor that of the text in question is known from the 
surviving part of the manuscript (iZ. G, Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume^ Poona, 1917, pp. 415iF.). 
Nevertheless, evidence of this manuscript indicates the existence of translations of Sanskrit medical 
texts in Chinese Central Asia. It has been pointed out that there were Kuchean translations of Tantric 
texts also (see W. Thomas, Tocharisches Elementarbuch^ Vol. II, Heidelberg, 1964, p. 70). 

80 p. C. Bagchi, ICA, pp. lOSff.; W. Thomas, op, dt,, pp. 24ff. and 65fF.; H. W. Bailey, Khotanese 
Buddhist Texts (London, 1951), pp. 94fF. 
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The zeal for learning the contents of Sanskrit Buddhist texts was so great 
in Central Asia that in about the closing centuries of the first millennium 
A.D. even second-hand translations of Sanskrit texts were produced in 
Chinese Central Asia. Tokharian translations of Maitreyasamiti-nataka, Suvarna- 
prabhasa-Sutra, the Sutra of Kalyanahkara and Papankara, etc. were rendered 
into Uighur-Turkish. Colophons of three manuscripts, fragments of which 
have been discovered in the Turfan area, refer to a work (already mentioned) 
called Dashkrmapuddawtanamal {=Daiakarrriapathavaddrianidld), which was first 
rendered firom ‘Wkw Kwys’n (=Sanskrit) into Toyari or Toyari (=Tokharian 
=Kuchean), and from Toyari into the Uighur-Turkish language. This text, 
which belongs to the Avadana class of Sanskrit literature, might have been 
originally imported into Kucha or might have been composed in Kucha 
itself. It may be added that the surviving fragments of this text narrate a 
story about King Castana of western India (first/second century a.d.),®i 
S tories concerning Indian kings like Ajata^atru (mentioned in Uighur-Turkish 
source), Aioka (mentioned in Khotanese documents), and Kaniska (referred 
to in Khotanese, Kuchean, Agnean, Sogdian, and Uighur-Turkish texts) 
were popular in different parts of Central Asia. A manuscript (No. Pelliot 
2787), which contains two legends about Kaniska, begins with Buddhist 
Sanskrit and continues in Khotanese translation.*® 

Indian texts were not only translated, but also amplified in Central Asia. 
According to Chinese evidence, manuscripts of the Mahdsannipdta-Sutra, 
Avatathsaka-Sutra, Vaipulya-Sutra, Ratnakuta-Sutra, Lavkdvatdra-Sutra^ Sdriputra- 
dhdrai}t, Mahdprajndpdramitd, AstasdJiasrikd Prajndpdramitd, etc. were preserved 
in the Chokkuka area. Analyses of the contents of Chinese translations of these 
texts of Indian origin have led scholars to believe that some of them were 
‘naturalized’ in Chinese Central Asia. Contents of the Chinese versions of 
Candragarbha-Sutra and Suryagarbha-Sutra, the Indian originals of which are 
lost, perhaps indicate that they were recast in Serindia. The Chinese story 
about the search by the Indian monk Dharinaraksa in Khotan for a full and 
complete text of Mahdparinirvdi^a-Sutra, even though he had already found the 
text consisting of ten chapters, has been interpreted as suggesting amplification 
of the text in that Central Asian kingdom.*® Texts were studied, translated, 
Sind amplified mainly in the monasteries which, as also Buddhist learning 
and literature, were patronized by local riders (like those of Chokkuka, Khotan, 
Kucha, etc.) of Chinese Central Asia. The depth of Indian influence on them 
is clear from Indian names assumed by sever^ kings of Khotan (Vijayakirtti, 

“ In&in Journal of Linguistics, Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 47ff.; P. C. B^chi, ICA, pp. 105ff. 

“ H. W. Bailey, op. cit., p. 40; A. L. Basham {Ed.}, P<^ers on the Date of Kauifka (Leiden, 1968), 
p. 35. 

» P. C. Bagchi, ICA, pp. lOSfif, 
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Vijayasambhava, etc.), of Kucha (Haripuspa, Suvarnapuspa, Suvarnadeva, 
etc.), andof AgnideSa (Indraijuna, Candraquna, etc.).®^ People who embraced 
Buddhism, among whom there might have been Indian elements (in some 
areas), must have been familiar with Indian Buddhist terms and us^es in 
their daily life. These affected and enriched their native languages. The origin 
of numerous words in Khotanese and a few other local languages may be traced 
to Sanskrit. For example, we can refer to Khotanese word jaws (meditation), 
which was probably derived from the Sanskrit word dhydna. It appears that 
Indian settlers, traders, and missionaries and local rulers were among those 
who made Buddhism an all-embracing force in Central Asia and made Indian 
scripts, languages, and h’teratures popular in several of the aforementioned 
territories. We have already referred to the role played by the Gandhari Prakrit 
language and its literature in the kingdoms of Khotan and Shan-shan and 
their importance in the early history of Buddhism in China as well as in the 
southern area of Chinese Central Asia. The influence of the Sanskrit language 
and literature was more comprehensive. Sanskrit became a universally res- 
pected language and, in about the second half of the first millennium A.D., 
it also influenced and inspired the growth of regional languages like Kuchean, 
Agnean, (Saka) -Khotanese, etc. Brahmi became the vehicle of all these three 
Central Asian languages. Indian influence was not so keenly felt in Soviet 
Central Asia. No doubt, the Prakrit language and the Kharosthi as well as 
Brahmi script made Buddhism a popular religion in that area. Sanskrit was 
also understood and perhaps practised there to some extent, at least in certain 
periods. Sanskrit literature influenced Sogdian, language of the Oxus terri- 
tories. We must, however, remember that Sogdian was also spoken in the 
colonies of Sogdians in Chinese Central Asia. The Sogdian language 
helped in disseminating Buddhist terms. It has been suggested that the word 
bodhisattva (Sogdian pwtyst) ‘came into Middle Persian and Chinese through 
Sogdian’.®® 

Bactrian, which was the language of Bactria in northern Afghaitistan, was 
sometimes used in the Oxus territories in the north and as far as in the extreme 
north-western parts of the Indian Sub-continent in the south. The Greek script 
was employed to write this language. It was used in the records of certain 
Buddhist monasteries. Lord Buddha is referred to as Boddo in the Bactrian 
legends on Kusaija coins and in the Bactrian inscriptions. A Bactrian inscrip- 
tion on a vessel, found in the ruins of a monument near Termez, reads in 
translation as: ‘He who makes no distinction between his own “I” and that 

F, W. Thomas, Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents Concerning Chinese Turkestan, Pt, I (London, 
1935), pp. 74fF.; Lokesh Chandra, op. cit., pp. 209-10. 

B. A. Litvinsky and T. I. Zeymal, AdzMna-‘Tepe (Moscow, 1971), p. 239; Afghanistan^ Vol. XXVII, 
No. 2, pp. 89ff. 
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of Others is on the proper road’. This utterance betrays the influence of some 
Indian philosophical or religious tenets. We have an early medieval instance 
of the use of Bactrian and Sanskrit in a- record found in the Tochi valley of 
PaJds^n.®® In Bactria proper, as indicated before, Prakrit was used in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. It was mainly employed in Buddhist donative 
records. The knowledge of Sanskrit in Bactria proper is perhaps indicated 
by the discovery of a fragment of the Sanskrit text of the Sahgltaparyaya in a 
cave at Bamiyan. Though the manuscript (written in the ‘north Turkestanese’ 
script of Chinee Central Asia) might have been imported there for the use 
of local monks, its evidence indicates that they knew Sanskrit. The knowledge 
of Sanskrit outside Bactria, but within Afghanistan, in the early part of the 
second half of the first millennium a.d. is indicated by Sanskrit inscriptions 
from Gardez and Tapa Skandar.®’ 

Parthian, which was used by the followers of Mani inhabiting inter alia 
a part of Central Asia, betrays the influence of Indian Buddhist literature. 
It has been claimed that even the earliest of Manichaean-Parthian texts 
contain certain Indian Buddhist terms. A Parthian amuletic text furnishes 
a list oi yaksas, which resembles similar lists in the Buddhist dharani texts. 
As in the MahdmdyurirvidydrdjM, each of thejafoaf is referred to here as occupying 
a certain country. It is interesting to note that among such countries are 
Peshawar (Pushkavur), Kashmir, etc. belonging to the north-western part of 
the Indian Sub-continent. In employing meaningless enumerations of charms 
or parts of charm, the Manichaeans followed the Buddhists. Parthian texts 
also borrowed such Buddhist terms as Sh’qmn bwt=Sdkyamuni Buddha, Shmn= 
iramatia, byxs=bhiksu, mytrg—Maitreya, nybr’nr=nirvdi}a, etc. It has been claimed 
that there is evidence revealing a strong influence of the literature of Northern 
Buddhism on Manichaean-Parthian literatme.®® 

Buddhism did not altogether disappear from Soviet Cgj^al Asia and 
northern Afghanis tan immediately after the advent of Islam under the banner 
of the Arabs. It gradually waned. The Qarakhanids were mainly responsible 
for converting the Chinese Central Asians to Islam despite opposition from 
the Uighurs who were great patrons of Buddhism. Old oases, particularly 

H. Humbach, BakMscke Sprachdenkmaler, Vol. I (Wiesbaden, 1966), pp. 42ff. and 105. 

P. C. Bagchi, ICA, p. 97; East emd West, Vol. IX (1958), p. 276. Aioka seems to be the earliest 
of the Indian monarchs whose epigraphs are known to have been discovered in the territories now 
included in Afghanistan. The provenances of his edicts in question, written variously in Greek, 
Aramaic, and ‘an old Indie language’ (=Prakrit), indicate the rule of the Mauryas in Paropamisadae 
and Aiachosia. The ideas of an Indian king became known in these territories in the third century 
B.o. {Tear Book of the Asiatic Society for 1970, p. 187). 

“ BSOAS, XII, pp. 47-48; B. A. Litvinsky and T. I. Zeymal, op. cit., pp. 239-40 (A Manichaean- 
Parthian text refers to Mani as the Buddha. The expression ‘Mani-Buddha’ appeals in a Mani- 
chaean hymn in Turkic). 
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the areas having Buddhist centres, were destroyed or deserted. Their irrigation 
systems fell into disuse, and there was perhaps a general desiccation. Gradually, 
sand encroached upon and covered the pieces of evidence of Indian influence 
on the language and literature as well as the religion, art, and society of Central 
Asia. They lay hidden for a long time till the spades of treasure-hunters, 
explorers, and archaeologists began to unearth them in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. Since then it has been a continuous story of digging up 
the past to lay bare the areas of India’s influence in early Central Aisia. 
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TIBET, MONGOLIA, AND SIBERIA 

T he spread of Indian literature in Tibet, Mongolia, and Siberia coincided 
with the dissemination of Buddhism in these regions. The process started 
in Tibet in the seventh century a.d. and continued for a long time, making 
a great impact on its cultural life. Large masses of Buddhist Sanskrit texts — 
canonical as well as other philosophical and Tantric texts — ^found their way 
to Tibet in the course of time and have been preserved there in literal and 
accurate translation. The translations were done by monk-scholars, of both 
Indian and Tibetan origin. As many of the original Sanskrit works are lost 
in India, the literature preserved in Tibetan has a very great value for 
Buddhistic studies. Quite a good number of Indian secular works are also 
found in Tibetan translation.^ The influence of Indian literature came to 
be felt in Mongolia and Siberia later. The introduction of Indian thought 
and culture in these trans-Himalayan countries resulted in an intense literary 
activity which has been described by a German Orientalist thus : ‘The waters 
of the Gahga made fertile the arid steppes of Inner Asia’.® This paper attempts 
a general survey of the spread of Indian literature in Tibet, Mongolia, and 
Siberia from the available material. 


TIBET 

The introduction of Buddhism into Tibet from India took place in the 
second quarter of the seventh century a.d. during the reign of King Sron- 
btsan-sgam-po (a.d. 629-50), the greatest ruler of Tibet in ancient times. 
According to Tibetan chronicles, Tibetan had no alphabet of its own prior 
to this. The Tibetan alphabet was devised out of a North Indian script known 
as Kutila during the middle of the seventh century a.d. by Thon-mi-sam- 
bhota, minister of King Sroh-btsan-sgam-po. Thon-mi-sam-bhota came to 
India to study Buddhist scriptures. He adopted the Indian alphabet and 
with a few modifications employed it for Tibetan. Indian literature came 
to be preserved in Tibet since the time of Thon-mi-sam-bhota who first 
translated into Tibetan Buddhist texts like the RatnameghaSutra, the Karat^da- 
vjSha, and the Ahhidncam-dhara^ under the patronage of Sroh-btsan-sgam-po. 

^ It may be mentioiied that a large Humber of Indian Sanskrit texts, both Buddhist and non- 
Buddhist, were preserved in Tibet and formed a precious collection, Rahula Sankrityayana found nu- 
merous texts preserved in origmal Sanskrit in the Zhalu monastery during his visit there in 1930-31. 
He brought a number of them to Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna. 

® Quoted in Nirmal G. Sinha, Greater India: Fact, FicHm d? Fetish (Bhagalptir, 1971), p. 10. 
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In this work he was assisted by three Indian scholars, Devavidyasirhha, Sankara 
Brahma^a, and Silamanju. The work thus started by him culminated in the 
production of an enormous mass of literature comprising 4,566 texts in 
Tibetan translation. These texts were codified and preserved in two , sacred 
Tibetan collections, namely, the Bkah-hgyur (Buddha-vacana — ^Word of 
Buddha) and the Bstan-^igyur (Sastra — ^Doctrinal Treatises).® It may be men- 
tioned that Buddhism was propagated in Tibet by the teachers and missionaries 
from India and their Tibetan disciples in the midst of tremendous opposition 
from the followers and priests of the old Tibetan Bon* religion. In the course 
of this struggle, the Indian teachers had to exert, according to tradition, their 
magical and spiritual powers to win over the Bon-pa priests, and they had to 
perform many magical rites for invoking the terrible deities. Later on, Buddhism 
in Tibet developed into a mystic esotericism through dhdrani, mantra, yantra, 
man^ala, and mudrd, which were practised by the followers of the later Maha- 
yana forms of Buddhism in India (i.e. cults like the Mantrayana, Vajrayana, 
KaJacakrayana, and Sahajayana). Padmasambhava [c. a.d. 750-800) is said 
to have introduced the Vajrayana Buddhism in Tibet and carried with him 
some Tantric texts from India. Vajramantrdbhisandhimula Tanira, translated by 
Padmasambhava in collaboration with the Tibetan scholar Dpal-gyi-sehge 
(Vairocana), was one of those texts. 

bkad:-5gyur collection 

The authorship of all the texts preserved in the Bkah-hgyur collection is 
attributed to Buddha, as they are said to be his commandments. This collec- 
tion, containing 100 or 108 volumes, has three major divisions, viz. the Vinaya 
(Dul-ba), the Sutra (Mdo or Mdo-sde), and the Tantra (Rgyud). The Vinaya 
section containing thirteen volumes consists of Prdtimoksa-Sutra, Vinayavibhadga, 
Bhiksurfi-prdtimoksa-Sutra, Bhiksurfi-viruiyambkanga, Yvmyorkmdrdiaoasbi, Vinaya- 
uttaragrantha. The Tibetan version of the Prdtimoksa corresponds to the Sanskrit 
PrdHnwkfa found at Kucha in Central Asia. The Pali Pdtimokkha is considerably 
smaller in size.® The Sutra section consists of the Prajndpdramitd, Avatamiaka, 

* These two great collections, which took centuries to develop through the joint labours of both 
Indian and Tibetan monk-scholars, are popularly known as Kanjur and Tanjur. The former contains 
1,108 texts and the latter about 3,458. They are, in the words of F. W. Thomas, the Sruti and Smrti 
of Tibet. The Tibetan collections of translation of Indian texts are much larger than the Chinese 
both in accuracy and volume. The credit for compiling them goes to Bu-ston (a.d. 1290-1364), an emi- 
nent scholar and authoritative historian of the country. 

^ A kind of ancient Shamanism prevailed in Tibet as a distinct religion prior to the advent of 
Buddhism. For details see H. HofiTmann, The Religions of Tibet (London, 1961); M. Lalou, Les Reli- 
gions du Tibet (Paris, 1957); and M. Eliade, Shamanism (London, 1964). 

* The Chinese translation made by Kumarajiva, the Sanskrit Prdtimoksa excavated from 
Kucha, and the original Mulasarvastiodda Vinaya discovered in Gilgit speak about the sources of 
Tibetan translation. 
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Ratnakiita, and Nirvaria or Mahaparinirvana Sutras. The Prajnaparamita texts, 
numbering twenty-three in twenty-one volumes, are held in the highest 
esteem by the Tibetans. Available in six volumes, the Avatamsaka texts describe 
the glorious activities of Buddha with his supernatural powers. It is interesting 
to note that the Chinese Tripitaka enumerates some of the sections of the 
Avatamaka-Stttra under the heading Huoryen. The Ratnakuta-Sutra, consisting 
of about forty-nine texts in six volumes, speaks about the supra-mundane 
performances of the buddhas. The Mahaparinirvdiia-Sutra has been translated 
by Tibetan scholars from time to time corresponding to its Chinese version. 
There are, moreover, a large number of texts including the Avadana stories 
and moral and metaphysical doctrines of Buddha preserved in the Sutra section 
and they form a separate group. Several Paritta texts in Pali have also been 
translated into Tibetan and preserved under the Sutra section. It may be 
mentioned in this connexion that the fragments of the Sanskrit texts dis- 
covered in Central Asia sometimes do not differ much from those in Tibetan. 
The Tantra section, containing twenty-two volumes, has two broad sub- 
divisions, inferior rituals and superior rituals. Each of these refers to four classes 
of Tantras, namely, Kriyd Tantra, Carya Tantra, Toga Tantra, and Anuttarqyoga 
Tantra, According to tradition, Buddha delivered his secret doctrine in the 
assemblies of the supernatural deities and buddhas in heaven in order 
to expel the evils and other imdeserving elements. This section also includes 
233 dhdrani texts which are commonly used for abhicara-karma (rituals 
and spells). 

BSTAN-HGYUR COLLECTION 

The Bstan-hgyur collection or the collection of Sastra works, comprises 
the commentaries and philosophical texts written by great Buddhist saint- 
scholars, Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Asahga, Vasubandhu, Dihnaga, Dharma- 
kirtti, and their successors. Besides the canonical and exegetical texts of 
Buddhism, a large number of secular texts have also been translated and 
preserved in this collection. The Bstan-hgyur contains 225 volumes. Two more 
volumes, one containing stotras and the other an index, are also included in 
this collection. The seculeir texts translated into Tibetan number about 
1000. About 500 texts are listed in the Bstan-hgyur collection, while a large 
number are preserved in Tibetan translation separately as the contri- 
bution of the Indian masters. The secular Indian texts which were translated 
into Tibetan relate to various branches of general Sanskrit literature, viz. 
Kavya, NStaka, Alankara, Vyakarana, Jyotisa, Ayurveda, etc. The works 
translated include the Megkaduta of Kalidasa, the Katyadaria of Da^^n, 
the Mdgdnanda of Sriharsa, the Astddhyayl of Patjdni, the Kdtantra Vyakaxar^a, 
the Niti texts ascribed to Can 2 ikya, Mayuraksa, and Vararuci, the Candra- 
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chando-ratndkara^ the Astanga-hrdaya Samhitd^ the Amarakosa with its Kamadhem 
commentary, the Vetdla-pancavimsaU^ and the Samsvara-rasdyam,^ 

TRANSLATION OF INDIAN TEXTS 

The spread of Indian literature in Tibet, which was started by Thon-mi- 
sam-bhota under the patronage of Sroh-btsan-sgam-po, languished for a few 
decades after the death of the latter in a.d. 650. But it took a significant 
turn during the reign of King Khri-sroh-lde-btsan (a.d. 755-97), a descendant ' 
of Sroii-btsan-sgam-po. He brought a new vigour to the spread of Buddhism 
in Tibet by establishing the Sam-ye monastery where the Indian teachers San- 
taraksita and Padmasambhava preached the old Tantras and founded the 
Rnin-ma school. King Ral-pa-can {c. a.d. 824-36), grandson of Khri-sroh- 
Ide-btsan, was also a great patron of Buddhism. He invited a conference to 
standardize the technique of translating the Indian Buddhist texts into Tibetan, 
particularly in respect of corresponding Tibetan terminology, metrical 
composition, and syntactical rules. Among the participating Tibetan scholars 
were Ye-ses-sde, Dpal-brtsegs, ’Jam-dpal-go-cha, and Chos-kyi-skyon. The 
Indian teachers included Bodhimitra, Danasila, Jinamitra, Surendrabodhi, 
iSilendrabodhi, and Prajnavarman. The eminent Tibetan scholar, Ye-i5es- 
dbari-po, presided over the said conference. Nam-mkha’-snih-po, Ye-iSes-sde, 
and Dpal-brtsegs were entrusted with the task of classifying and codifying 
all the Buddhist texts which had been translated into Tibetan up to the 
beginning of the ninth century a.d. Among the important texts translated 
into Tibetan during this period, the following may be mentioned: Vinaya 
texts — Prdtimoksa and its commentary, Vinayavibhanga commentary by Vinita- 
deva, Vinaya-Sutra commentary by Dharmanaitra, and Vinaya-praJna-kdrikd of 
Kalyanamitra; Sutra texts — Bhadrakalpika-Sutra^ DharmasangUi-Sutra, Samddhi- 
rdja-Sutra^ Bhadracaryd-pranidhdm and its commentary by Alahkabhadra, 
Ratnacandra-pariprcchd^ and Ratnajdla-pariprcchdi Prajndpdramitd texts — Sata- 
sdhasrikd^ Daiasdhasrikd^ Saptaiatikd commentary by Kamalasila, Prajndpdramitd- 
hr day and its commentary by Vimalamitra, and Astasdhasrikd Prajndpdramitd) 
Philosophical texts — Hetucakradamaru of Dihnaga, Abhidharmakosa with its 
commentary, Piatityasamutpdda commentary, Dasabhumika commentary by 
Vasubandhu, Hetubindu and Sambandha-patiksd of Dharmakirtti, YaiSomitra’s 
commentary of Abhidharmakosa (Sphutdrtha)^ Nagarjuna’s Mulamadhyamaka- 
kdrikdy Amanera-kdrikd^ and Tuktisasti-kdrikd with its commentary by Candra- 
kirtti, Vinitadeva’s commentaries on Nydyabindu and Hetubindu^ Aryadeva’s 
Skhalitapramardana^ Buddhapalita’s commentary of Mulamadhyamaka^ Asahga’s 

® Details may be found in V. Sastri, Bhotaprakdia (Calcutta, 1938); Rahula Sankrityayana, Tibbat 
m Bauddhadharma (Allahabad, 1940); Nalmaksha Dutt, The Gilgit Manuscripts (Srinagar/Galcutta, 
1939-59); and S. K. Pathak, Indian Mtiidstras in Tibet (New Delhi, 1973). 
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Abhidharma-samuccaya, Mah^dna-sangraha, and Sutrdlankdra with its commen- 
tary, Santideva’s Siksd-sanmccaya and Bodhicarydvatdra, Santaraksita’s Madhya- 
makdlankdra and its commentary by Kamalasila; Tantra texts — JDdkimjihvdjvdld 
Tantrc^ Vajramantrdianigraha, and Vajrasattva-mdydjdla-guhyorsanddaria Tantra. 

FoEowing the pattern of Sanskrit lexicons Eke the Amarakosa, Sanskrit- 
Tibetan dictionaries were compEed. The most important and the first authentic 
work in this category now extant is Bye-drag turtogs par byed pa ( Mahdvyutpatti). 
This work is generaEy assigned a date prior to a.d. 825. There were other 
secular books too. Mention may be made in this coimexion of Siddhedvara 
on medicine. The progress of Indian Eterature in Tibet was, however, handi- 
capped when Buddhism had a setback in the land for a couple of centuries 
following the assassination {c. a.d. 836) of King Ral-pa-can, because of his 
devout faith in Buddhism. The renaissance in the field of Buddhism and 
Buddhist Eterature in Tibet was heralded by the advent of Dipankara (a.d. 
982-1054), a distinginshed teacher of the Vikramasila monastery of India. 

In the history of Indo-Tibetan cultural contact, the visit of DIpafikara 
Srijnana or Atiia may be considered as a landmark. Dipankara went to Tibet 
around a.d. 1041 and stayed there tEl his death (a.d. 1054). This period syn- 
chronized with MusEm incursions into India forcing many Indian scholars 
to take shelter in Tibet. A number of Tibetan scholars Eke Rin-chen-bzan-po, 
’Brog-mi Sakya Ye-ses, Sakya’od, and Nima grag-pa flourished in Tibet 
during the eleventh century. Their mutual collaboration resulted in the 
translation of a good number of Sanskrit works into Tibetan. These were: 
Vinaya — Samddki-sambara-parivarta and Bodhicittotpdda-sama-ddnavid of Jetari ; 
Sutra — •Sumagadhdoaddna ; Prajndpdramitd — Astasdhasrikd Prajndpdramitd revised 
by Rin-chen-bzan-po and Indian pundit Subhasita; PhUosophical texts— 
Aivaghosa’s Paramartha-bodhicittabhdvand, Ary&dev&’s Hastabalaprakaratfa, Matrce- 
ta’s Caturvisqya-kathd, Haribhadra’s Abhisanugidlankardloka, Asanga’s Mahdyd- 
nottara Tantra commentary, Dipankara’s Bodhipatha-pradipa, Bhavaviveka’s 
Madhyamaka-hfdqya and his commentsuy of Nagaquna’s Mularriadhyarruika-kdrikd, 
Jnana^rimitra’s KaryakdrarwbhMamsiddhi, Vasubandhu’s Dharrtia-dJiarmatd- 
vibhanga, Prajnakaramati’s Abhisamaydlaftkdra-vrtti, Dharmakirtti’s Myeyabindu 
and Pramdmrviniicaya, Gandrakirtti’s Mulamadhyamaka commentaries, Nagar- 
jima’s MahdydnammMkd, Yuktisasti-kdrikd, Dharmottara’s Apokaprakarar^a, and 
Ratnakirtti’s Apohasiddhi ; Tantra texts — Kalacakra Tantra, Togini Tantra, 
Hevajra T intra, and Vajrdloka Tantra. The secular texts translated into Tibetan 
during this period include Vimala-pradnottaramaldratna, a Mti text ascribed to 
King Amoghavarsa; Astanga-hrdaya Saihhitd, an Ayurvedic text ascribed to 
Vagbhata; Ahdyurveda, a work on veterinary science by Sslihotra; and Subhd- 
sita-ratna-kara^da of Sriharsa. 

The patronage of the Sa-skya monastery, founded in c. a.d. 1071, to the 
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leading Indian pundits like Alankadeva, Dharmadhara, Kirtticandra, Sakya- 
.4ribhadra, Mitrayogi, Laksmikara, and Sumana^^ri resulted in the production 
of many important translations of Indian texts. Besides the Buddhist 
texts like Arya Sura’s JatakamMd and Dharmakirtti’s Pramdmvdrttika-kdrika, 
a large number of secular texts were also translated during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Among the secular texts were Atreya’s Pmtimdmdna- 
laksarja on iconography, Amarasirhha’s lexicon Amarakosa with its commentary 
Kdmadhenu, dramas like the Lokdnanda of Gandragomin and the Nagdnanda of 
Sriharsa, Kalidasa’s poetical composition Meghaduta, Dapdin’s work on poetics 
Kdoyddarh, and Durgasimha’s commentary Kdtantra-vrtti on Kdtantra Vyakara^a. 

The spread of Indian literature in Tibet received a further stimulus towards 
the end of the fourteenth century a.d. when the Dge-lugs-pa or Geluk-pa 
(Yellow) sect was established by Tsong-kha-pa (a.d. 1357-1417). Owing to 
the patronage extended by this sect, the period between the fourteenth and 
seventeenth centuries witnessed remarkable literary activity in the country. 
Important Buddhist texts like the Abhidharmakosa commentary by Sthiramati 
and Nagarjuna’s Ih)ara-kartrttva-nirdkarav^ were translated together with many 
Indian secular texts, which include Kdlacakra-ganita, Sdrasvata Vydkaram, and 
Manjuiri Sabdalak^ana and its commentary ascribed to Bhavyakirtti, king of 
Kalinga. The rendering of Indian texts into Tibetan continued unabated 
in the following centuries also. 

In conclusion, it may be noted that a technique distinct from that in other 
Asian countries was observed in the preservation of Indian literature in Tibet. 
As Sanskrit was introduced in the original into South-East Asia, Indian texts 
had been preserved there mostly in Sanskrit. Not much effort was, therefore, 
made in preserving Indian texts in the South-East Asian languages. But Indian 
texts, mostly belonging to the Mahayana Buddhism, are very largely pre- 
served in translation in Chinese and Tibetan. The originajs of these texts 
are not found in India and many of them are also lost in China and Tibet. 
The restoration of original texts from their foreign versions is evidently an 
extremely difficult task. But owing to the unique policy adopted in the Tibetan 
translations of the Indian texts, it has become easy for modern scholars to 
restore almost the original Sanskrit words from them. Although the practice 
of preserving the Indian texts through translation was introduced into China 
prior to that in Tibet, such restoration is not possible in the case of Chinese 
versions. The Tibetan translations were done more faithfully and the meaning 
of the sermons of Buddha remained literal. For every translation from Sanskrit 
(or Pali) into Tibetan one (or more) Tibetan scholar versed in Sanskrit had 
to work with one (or more) Indian scholar versed in Tibetan. The object was 
to make the translation accurate, literal, word-for-word, and in keeping with 
the Tibetan syntax. The idiom and imagery of the Sanskrit original were to be 
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fully reflected in the Tibetan diction and the two parties had to agree before 
a draft translation could be submitted for approval by the council of editors. 
The process was a stupendous one. But to produce the exact rendering, the 
Tibetg,n scholars had to undergo this and they did not spare any pains to probe 
the intricacies of Sanskrit grammar and to study the numerous homonyms 
and synonyms preserved in Sanskrit lexicons. In fact, a thorough acquaintance 
with these was a must for the work of translating Indian texts into Tibetan. 
The translators did not have the option of using words according to their 
choice and were advised to strictly confine themselves to the bilingual voca- 
bularies compiled by Tibetan scholars in collaboration with Indian teachers. 
Such efforts resulted in very correct translations and, therefore, the Tibetan 
versions now available to us are close to the Sanskrit (or Pali) original.’ 

MONGOLIA 

Buddhism and its literature in Tibetan translations reached the regions 
now known as Inner and Outer Mongolia through Tibetan missionaries during 
the second half of the twelfth century a.d. when these areas were integral parts 
of the khanate of Chingiz Khan {c. a.d. 1162-1227). Even before the intro- 
duction of Buddhism into Mongolia, the Mongols were somewhat familiar 
with the Buddhist culture around the sixth century a.d. through the Uighur 
and Sogdian teachers.® Mention may also be made in this connexion of the 
visit of two Indian Buddhist missionaries, Sakyavamla and Narendraya^as in 
the sixA-seventh centuries a.d. It is said that Kun-ga-rgyal-mtshan or Sakya 
Patidita (a.d. 1182-1252) of Tibet instructed Godan, successor of Chingiz 
Khan, in the teachings of Buddha. ’Phags-pa Blo-dros-rgyal-mtshan (a.d. 
1235-80), a nephew of Sakya Papdita, could also impress Kublai Khan, 
successor of Godan. In a.d. 1253 Kublai sought religious instruction from a 
learned Tibetan lama who was honoured as the Imperial Preceptor. This 
was the early story of how the Tartar Mongols adopted the doctrine of Buddha. 
In the course of time a large number of the Tibetan versions of Indian texts 
were rendered into Mongolian. Some books like Lalitavistara were available 
in the original (Sanskrit) in Mongolia. Mongol monks also flocked to the 
Tibetan monasteries in quest of the knowledge brought from India, the land 
of Buddha. 

A few Buddhist sutras and dhdranis of Bkah-hgyur and some texts of Bstan- 
hgyur were translated into Mongolian during the time of Gulug Wu 
Tsung (a.d. 1308-11). The translations of the Tibetan Bkah-hgyur was com- 
pleted at the time of Legs-ldan-khutuktux Khagan of Gakhar (a.d. 1603-34). 

’ Sec Nalinaksha Dutt (Ed.), PrajnS (Gangtok, 1961), Foreword. 

* See S. K. Pathak, ‘Sanskrit and Central Asia’, Vishveskvarananda Indolo^al Journal (Hoshiarpur, 
Punjab, September, 1974), pp. 240fF. 
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The gi’eater portion of the Tibetan canonical texts was translated, revised, 
and blockprinted in Mongolian during the time of the Chinese emperor K’ang 
Hsi (a.d. 1662-1722). Subsequently, Lcan-skya Rolpa’i rdo-rje and Blobzah 
btsan-pa’i-nima were commissioned by the Chinese emperor Chien Lung to 
translate the texts of the Bstan-hgyur collection. During his reign fofty-two 
sUtras ascribed to Matangaka^yapa, preserved in Chinese but lost in the 
original, were translated by a Mongolian scholar whose Sanskritized name 
was Prajnodayavyasa. 

Indie nomenclature, in pure Sanskrit or hybrid Mongol Sanskrit forms, 
was popular among monks and scholars as well as tribal chiefs. The translation 
of the Saptarsinak§atra-SMra dates back to a.d. 1330 when Tub Temur Khan 
was on the throne. Mongolia had its own version of the Rarmyar^ and there 
were shadow plays based on it. There is also evidence of Indian rhetoric 
and medical treatises being studied in Mongolia. The Avadana stories in Buddhist 
Sanskrit and the Jdtaka stories in Pali were translated into Mongolian in two 
collections, namely, Uligamn Dalai (‘Ocean of Compassion’), and the Altan- 
gard (‘Gk>ld-lustre’), the latter corresponding to the Suoarnaprabhasa-SiiWa 
preserved in the Bkah-hgyur collection. It is said that this book was translated 
during the time of Gusri Khan (c. a.d. 1581). A similar work, Cindamani-karikd 
(‘Wreath of Jewels of Wisdom’), was translated into Mongolian on the basis 
of the stories narrated by Dipahkara about the pious deeds of the ancient 
teachers. The interesting story of Devi Manohari, presumably drawn from 
an Indian source, was rendered into Mongolian by Gusi with the title of Kundu- 
bUika Arilgaki Manuhari under the patronage of Dsasaktu Hung-taiji by the 
end of the seventeenth century. A story named Sudhandoaddna from the Divyd- 
vaddna and the Avaddm-kalpalatd resembles that of Manohari. Even a scene 
of Kalidasa’s Vikramrvcdiya (Act IV) strikingly corresponds to this story. The 
Mongolian translation of DmtrimJatpuUalikd was made with the title Aiji 
Borji. The story mentions a King Kfsna of the city of Gokula on the bank 
of the Yamuna who succeeded King Bhoja. The Mongolian version was pro- 
bably composed from a Tibetan translation which bore marks of the Buddhist 
tradition. The Pancatantra stories also came into Mongoh'a from some unknown 
source. It may be, ^mentioned that a number of them are also available in 
Tibetan translations.® Besides these, Indian Niti texts in verses went to Mongolia 
to teach practical wisdom and rules of conduct for laymen and royal officials. 
Oyun Tulkigur (‘Key to Understanding’) is one such work available inMongolian. 
A gdthd text, Toba-yin gagao-ii-logiji, consisting of verses with examples and 
similes from the life of Buddha, was composed from some unknown Indian 
source. In this regard, we may mention the Mongolian version of the Subhd§ita- 

® See P. Mukheiji^ ‘Buddhist Literature in Mongolia’, Sino-lndian Journal (July, 1947); Kowalcwsky, 
Mongoliseke Crestomathieg Vols. I and II. 
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ratna-saiigraha (‘Collection of Elegant Sayings’) ascribed to Sakya Pandita of 
Tibet. The Mongol tradition of writing Niti works may also be referred to in 
this connexion, which was a legacy of Indian impact. Thus, both religious 
and secular texts of India have been preserved in Mongolia since the fourteenth 
century a.d. The contributions of Mongolian lamas and scholars are remark- 
able in disseminating Indian literature and culture in the region during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries — a period which may be described as 
the ‘Golden Era’ in the cultural history of Mongolia. 

SIBERIA 

Buddhism spread among the people of the trans-Baikalian Siberia much 
later than in Mongolia. It was firmly established among the Siberian Buryats 
by the end of the seventeenth century. The Kalmyks, however, had embraced 
Buddhism through the Tibetans earlier. In a.d. 1725 Damba Dorje Sayait 
of Buryat Mongolia visited Tibet and studied Buddhist scriptures there. After 
his return to Buryat in a.d. 1740 with a large mass of scriptures and objects 
of worship, he was recognized as the chief among the Buddhists in Siberia. 
The teachings of Buddha thus went to Siberia through the Tibetan collections, 
Bkah-hgyur and Bstan-hgyur, which preserved the verbatim translation of 
the Indian originals. The impact of Buddhism has exerted a tremendous 
influence on the development of the entire culture of the Buryats and Kalmyks 
in Siberia, who are today found in the Buryat ASSR (Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republic), especially in the Aginsky National Area of Chita Auto- 
nomous Region and the Buryat National Area of the Irkutsk Region, and in 
the Kalmyk ASSR and the Tuva Autonomous Region. 

Of the Kalmyk contributions in the field of translation of the canonical 
and non-canonical texts into Mongolian firom Sanskrit, the translation of the 
DamamMkanama-Sutra made in the seventeenth century may be mentioned. 
Siddhikiir, corresponding to the Vetala-pancaviihiati, was another important 
specimen of the Kalmyk Mongolian translation from Sanskrit. The Tibetan 
version of the Vetala stories is also available. The Ramdyana story was known 
in Siberia and there is evidence of the epic having been translated in the 
Kalmyk language.^® Among the important seats of Buryat learning where 
Indian texts were preserved in Tibetan and Mongolian versions, the Aginsky 
monastery deserves special mention. It has been known to the world as the 
seat of Buddhist scholars like Zamcarano, Tshybikov, and Baradin, who 
attained international reputation for their Sanskrit scholarship. The Aginsky 
monastery has two temples; the earlier one dates back to a.d. 1816 and the 
other was built in a.d. 1846. The library of the monastery with its own printing 

Lokesh Chandra and others (Eds.), Indians Contribution to World Tlwught and Ctdture (Madras, 
1970), p. 631. 
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house has been a famous centre for Buddhist learning in Siberia. Bethlenflavy 
has thrown new light on the Indian texts, preserved and printed in the monas- 
tery, which had been carried to Siberia through Tibet and Mongolia about 
three hundred years ago. The catalogue written in Tibetan is a ccmpreh^ensive 
bibliography of Mongolian and Tibetan texts which include a large number 
of Indian works preserved either in Tibetan or Mongolian. These may 
be classified on the basis of prints as follows: Long prints — (i) canonical texts 
from the Buddhist Sanskrit sources, (ii) treatises of the Buddhist teachers, 

(iii) commentaries and manuals for studying philosophy and mysticism, and 

(iv) texts on medicine, pharmacology, chemistry, etc. Medium size prints — 
119 texts consisting of indigenous Tibetan works. Short prints — ^fifty-four 
texts on Tantric rituals and practices. New Short prints — ^ninety-nine miscel- 
laneous works by the native scholars. The texts collected in the first category 
contain the works of Indian masters like Nagarjuna, Maitreya, and others, 
besides the Sutra jind the Vinaya texts like the Aksayamati-nirdeia-Sutra and the 
Yinaya-Svtra. A thorough study of the catalogue may provide new knowledge 
regarding Indo-Sibeiian cultiural relations. Soviet scholars at Leningrad, 
Moscow, Ulan-Ude, and Chita are engaged in compiling exhaustive catalogues 
and reference media of this great literature of Buddhism in Northern Asia.^® 

The library of the Ivolginsky monastery (constructed in 1944-45) preserves 
100 volumes of Ganjur (Tibetan Kanjur or Bkah-hgyur) and 220 volumes 
of Danjur (Tibetan Tanjur or Bstan-hgyur) . It may be noted that this monastery 
has its own rare collection of the Masaratna Ganjur, based on the Tibetan 
Narthang edition and written in nine inks prepared from silver, mumin, coral, 
turquoise, gold, copper, pearl, iron, and conch. This tradition of scribing the 
teachings of Buddha with multicoloured ink had been imported from India. 

Thousands of texts and compendia which are now available in Tibetan 
and Mongolian, including Buryat and Kalmyk, bear the legacy of India, 
especially traces of the way of life and thought which prevailed in ancient 
India. Due to the vicissitudes of history most of the Buddhist Sanskrit texts 
are lost in India and many are even unknown to us. But they are still carefully 
preserved in the Tibetan and Mongolian records. Furthermore, many tradi- 
tions and practices have been lost and forgotten by the present generation in 
India, but these are still faithfully continued and meticulously preserved by 
the people of Tibet, Mongolia, and Eastern Siberia as the most precious 
heirlooms inherited firom their ancestors. 

For a Tibetan Catalogue of the Blocks of the Lamaist Printing House in Aginsky, see Bethlenflavy, 
Acta Onerdalia Academic Scientiarum Hungaricae Voi. XXV (1972), pp. 53-72, 

Regarding bibliographical works on Indian literature in Northern Asia where Tibetan was 
the medium of communication, publications from the International Academy of Indian Culture, 
New Delhi, are noteworthy. Mention may particularly be made of Lokesh Chandra’s Materials 
for a History of Tibetan Literature (1963) and B. Rinchen’s Four Mongolian Historical Records (1959). 
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CHINA, KOREA, AND JAPAN 
I 

CHINA (A): LITERATURE OF BUDDHISM 

I NDIA and China had knowledge of each other from pre-Alokan times, ^ 
though active contacts between the two countries began during the first 
century a.d. with the introduction of Buddhism into China.® The story that 
Buddha’s teachings reached China even as early as c. 217 b.o. has no historical 
basis and has been discarded as ‘a pious legend forged in later times when 
Buddhism had been well established in China’.* Although the date of the 
advent of Buddhist texts and images in China can be definitely put in the year 
2 B.C., Buddhist missionaries from India began their visits to China from a.d. 
65. The first Indian missionaries to China were Kaiyapa Matanga and 
Dharmaraksa, who translated a number of Buddhist works into Chinese. 
Gradually, Buddhism came to occupy an important place in Chinese life, and 
in the Wei period (a.d. 386-534) it became a State religion. The visit of Fa 
Hien to India and his stay in this country for about a decade (from a.d. 401 
to 410) is a matter of great significance in the history of Sino-Indian cultural 
relations in general and the growth of Buddhist literature in China in par- 
ticular. He was not only one of the first-known Chinese pilgrims to India,* 
but also the first authentic translator of the MahSsaiighika Vinaya which 
he discovered in a monastery of Pataliputra and carried to China. He com- 
pleted the translation round about a.d. 424. Sino-Indian cultural contacts 
reached their heyday during the T’ang period (a.d. 618-907) when Buddhism 
made its deepest impact on the Chinese mind. This period was the most fruitful 
one in the history of translation of Indian Buddhist texts into Chinese. Hiuen 
Tsang and I-tsing, famous Chinese pilgrims to India, who were themselves 
great Buddhist scholars and translators of outstanding calibre, belonged to 
this period. The Chinese version of the Tripitaka is in the main a translation 

^The reference to China as *Cina^ in the Mahabhdrata can be accepted as one of the pointers to 
this belief. 

*The earliest contact between India and China, however, can be traced to a couple of centuries 
earlier. We are informed that India had trade connexions with south-western China as early as the 
time of Chang Kien, i.e, the second century b.c. Some Indian stories seem to have migrated to r!Tn> a 
from India directly or indirectly through some frontier people even during the pre-Christian era. 
They are traceable in the writings of Huainan Tseu, a Chinese author of the second century b.c. 
®P, G, Bagchi, India and China (New York, 1951), p, 6. 

*In his journey from China, Fa Hien was accompanied by four other Chinese monks, viz. Hui 
Ching, Tao Ching, Hui Ying, and Hui Wei. On their way to Central Asia they came across another 
party of Chinese pilgrims to India consisting of five monks— Che Yen, Hui Kien, Seng Shao, Pao 
Yun, and Seng Ching. Both the parties joined and made their journey to India. 
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from the Indian original. The'translations were made by both the Chinese 
Buddhist scholars and Indian monks. The work of translating Indian Buddhist 
texts, which began as early as the first century a.d,, continued throughout 
the first millennium of the Christian era. By means of translations and com- 
mentaries, the Chinese collection has preserved for the world today a good 
number of texts of the vast Sanskrit canon of Buddhism, while the originals 
in Sanskrit are lost in India. 

StDTRA, SASTRA, AND VINAYA 

The Chinese Buddhist canon forms a huge collection. It follows the broad 
pattern of the usual Buddhist classification, viz. (1) the Sutra or the Buddha- 
vacana or the Word of Buddha, (2) the Abhidharma or the Sastra,® and (3) the 
Vinaya or the Code of conduct and discipline that one has to follow in one’s 
cultivation of the Buddhist way. The entire canon again falls into two broad 
divisions — Hinayana and Mahayana. 

sOtra texts 

Of the sutras of Hinayana and Mahayana, there are several clarifications. 
The sUiras of Hinayana consist chiefly of the agamas (viz. Dirgha, Madhyama^ 
Samyukta, and Ekottara) which are the Sarvastivadins’ collection of Buddha’s 
teachings. The agamas form a small part in the Chinese collection. Some sUtras 
are also grouped together as pen-yuan-ching, a term which can be translated as 
j&akas or asadanas. They form a kind of mixed group of both Hinayana and 
Mahayana texts. The Chinese Sutra Pitaka also includes at least three different 
translations of the Udanavarga (the Dhammapada in Pali) made as early as the 
third and fourth centuries a.d. The jafm of Hinayana attracted but little atten- 
tion in China. The maj'or sutras of Mahayana, on the other hand, have been 
from the very beginning the subject of very wide, serious, and sincere study. 
Practically, every important Buddhist school in China has come to base itself 
on one or the other of these sUtras. These sUiras of Mahayana are classified into 
certain groups, namely, Prajnaparamita^ Saddharmaput}darlka, Mrvdym, and Vai- 
pulya. 

In the PrajMparamitd group, the PrajndpdramitdhrdayaSutra, the shortest and 
the most widely used text, has now six different translations in Chinese, while 
the PancavidiiaiisdhasrikS has two. One of these is by Kumarajiva, famous Bud- 
dhist philosopher and scholar, who worked in China in the early fifth century. 
He translated most of the early Madhyamika texts including the Prajndpdra- 
mitd-ddstra, well-known commentary on the Pancavithiatisdhasrikd, traditionally 
attributed to Nagarjima, famous Madhyamika philosopher. The biggest in 
this group is the one translated by Hiuen Tsang. This is in two hundred ehuans 

'In the Chinese collection, the Abhidharma Pifaka is known as the collection of Ssstras. 
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and corresponds roughly to the Satasahasrika Prajnapdramitd. The central theme 
of the PrajndpdramitdSutras is the undivided Being as the ultimate Reality, and 
this is expounded through Bnyatd. These Sutras are overwhelmingly negative 
in their form, method, and approach. 

The Saddharmapu^dartka, Avatamsaka, and Mrvdpa Sutras, each of which is 
central to its own group, set forth and emphasize different aspects of the philos- 
ophy of Mahayana. Each of these Sutras provides the basic inspiration as well 
as the ideological foundation to a specific school of Buddhism. The school that 
takes the Saddharmapundarika-Sutra as its basis is called the T’ien-t’ai school, 
named after the mountain T’ien-t’ai where its activities were centred. It is also 
called the Saddharmapundarika school. To the T’ien-t’ai school the Mrvd^- 
Sutra is fundamental. It accepts the Prqjndpdramitd-Jdstra as its basic Sastra 
or expository text. We do not have the original Sanskrit version of the Mrvdna- 
SUtra. It was translated into Chinese by Dharmaksema who worked in China 
in the fifih century. A Mrvdijn-Sutra translated slightly earlier with a shorter 
text was rejected later. The Avaiathsaka-SUtra or Buddhdvatathsaka-Sutra, basic 
text of the Avatamsaka group, has three different versions counted separately as 
large, medium, and short. One of the sections in the Avatarhsaka-Sutra, the 
section on the ten bfmmis (levels), expounds the levels in the course of a bodhi- 
sattva’s wayfaring. This section was translated separately as an independent 
sutra, the Daiabhurraka-Sutra or DaiabMmlhara-Sutra, the sutra on the ten 
bfmrrds. This Sutra has a commentary by Vasubandhu, famous philosopher of 
Vynanavada. For some time, there prevailed a separate school of Buddhism 
in China called the school of the bhUmi text, which based itself on Vasubandhu’s 
commentary on this Sutra. Later, it merged with the main stream of the Ava- 
taihsaka s(Aioo\.'Th.QYogdcdra-bMmi-idstra is an independent treatise expounding 
the different levels, counted as seventeen, in the course of a bodkisattva’s way- 
faring. This work of great value was translated into Chinese by Hiuen Tsang. 
While the Prajndpdramitd-idstra can be said to have provided the logical founda- 
tion for the philosophy of Mahayana, this work provides the psychological 
analysis and the details pertaining to the kinds and levels of wayfaring. But it 
also seems to have the additional ideological element of emphasizing citta or 
vijndna as the aU-inclusive reah’ty. Thus it assumes an idealistic trend and has 
been regarded as a basic text for Vijnanavada. 

The group called Vaipulya or the ‘Wide Collection’ contains siUras of mis- 
cellaneous type; it is none the less quite important. Included in this group are 
the texts of what are sometimes called the ‘Collection of sStras^ or the Sutra- 
sanmcaya and the ‘Great Collection’ or the Mahdsannipdta, The sutras of the 
group called Ratnakuta, which itself may be counted separately, also form a 
part of the Vaipulya. Among the important sutras of this group, mention may be 
made of the Vimalakirtti-nirdeia which is one of the foremost. It is an' extremely 
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absorbing text, short in length but equal in profundity to the Prajmparamitd. 
This iutra has been widely studied and deeply admired by all the schools of 
Mahayana in China, but it has a special affinity with the Ch’an (or the Dhyana) 
school. Then there are in the Vaipulya group, the Lcmkmatdra and the Sandhi- 
nirmocana Sutras. These are basic to the Fa Hsiang (or the Dharmalaksaria) 
school which in fact is the Vijnanavada in China. This school played a very 
important role by providing considerable material and insight to the ideology 
not only of several Buddhist schools, but also of certain non-Buddhist schools 
of Chinese philosophy. Lastly, we may mention another sutra in this group, viz. 
the Amitqyus-Sutra (or the Amitdbha-Sutra), also called the Sukhavativyuha. This 
sutra is put in the Ratnakvia group when it is counted as one of the sutra groups. 
The principal text of the Ratnakuta group is the Mahdratnakuta-Sutra, which is a 
collection of forty-nine different texts. In the Chinese collection, the Amitdyus- 
Sutra has three different versions counted separately — 'large, medium, and short. 
The school that is based on this sutra is called the ‘Pure Land’ school. It is one 
of the most popular schools of Buddhism in East Asia. 

SASTRA OR ABHIDHARMA TEXTS 

All the seven Sastra or Abhidharma texts (viz. Jmna-prasthdna, Sangiti- 
parydya, Prakarar^pada, Vijmnakdya, Dhdtukdya, Dharmaskandha, and Prajmpti- 
sdrapdda) of the Sarvastivada school, one of the most important early schools of 
Buddhism, are preserved in Chinese translations. The term abhidharma means 
in this case the analysis, definition, and classification of elements as well as the 
laying bare of the various ways in which the elements function in order to 
bring about events that constitute the world of experience. The Abhidharma 
Pitaka of the Sarvastivada school is a vast philosophical literature of profound 
value. The Abhidharrria-rnahdvibhdsd-sdstra is a great commentary on the Jndna- 
prasthdna-idstra which was the basic text of the Sarvastivada study of dharmas 
(entities). This was the main work and the other six were deemed supplementary 
to it, all now available only in their Chinese translations. The Abhidharma- 
mahdvibhdsd-sdstra is an extremely absorbing work expounding the basic philos- 
ophy of the Sarvastivada. This was rendered into Chinese by Hiuen Tsang, who 
translated also a number of very important Vijnanavada works. This interesting 
combination of Sarvastivada-Abhidharma and Vijnanavada is a feature that 
prevailed widely in India even during the time of Vasubandhu. ’HhAbhidharma- 
kosa-idstra is an exposition of the Sarvastivada doctrine of theDharma, on which 
he himself wrote a commentary from the Sautrantika standpoint criticizing 
the doctrine of the ultimacy of elemoits that was basic to the Sarvastivada. He 
later wrote the famous Yimiikd and Trimiikd expounding the basic philosophy 
of the Vijnanavada. Abhidharmakosa-idstra in this case serves as a preliminary 
to the study and comprehension of the Vijnanavada. The school of Buddhism 
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that prevailed in China as the Kosa school was later absorbed into the Fa 
Hsiang school. Another school based on the text Satyasiddhi-iastra lasted for a 
while in China. This text was translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva. It is 
belieyed that he translated this text in order to provide a kind of stepping-stone 
to the more complete criticism of the Sarvastivada, and thus to the more mature 
philosophy of the Madhyamika. The Satyasiddhi school soon got overshadowed 
by the Madhyamika. The Madhyamika school is known as the ‘School of the 
Three Treatises’, namely, the MadJyamika-idstra and the Dvadadamukha-idstra 
of Nagaquna, and the Sata-idstra (or Catuhiataka) of Aryadeva. Based on these 
texts along with the PrajMpSramitd-iastra, there came into being the ‘School of 
the Four Treatises’, which, in contrast with that of the ‘ThreeTreatises’, empha- 
sized the positive side of the teaching of iunyatd. Later it was absorbed into the 
T’ien-t’ai school which accepted the iunyatd teaching as well as its positive 
import so well expounded in the Pryndpdramitd-idstra. 

Among the Mahayana texts in the Sastra class, the Prajndpdramitd-idstra 
and the TCogdcdra-hhumi-idslra are the most significant and outstanding. But in 
the Chinese collection, there are a large number of idstras of Mahayana which 
are either expositions of special topics like logic, psychology, and metaphysics 
or brief introductions to different systems. Among them may be mentioned the 
MaMydna-iraddhotpdda-idstra^ Mahdydna-sampangraha-idstra, and Vijnaptimdtratd- 
siddhi-idstra. All these are idealistic in their approach to, and in their presenta- 
tion of, the nature of ultimate Reality. The Sraddhotpdda-idstra is recognized 
even in the T’ien-t’ai and Hua-yen (Avataihsaka) schools, while the Vijnapti- 
mdtratasiddhi is a basic text of the Fa Hsiang school. 

VINAYA TEXTS 

The Vinaya class in the Chinese collection is usually rich and of enormous 
value. We have here the Vinaya texts of five difierent Buddhist schools, viz. 
the Mahasanghikas, the MahiSasakas, the Dharmaguptakas, the Sarvastivadins, 
and the Mulasarvastivadins. The Vinaya texts in the Chinese collection belong- 
ing to the first four of these schools were translated in the early fifth coitury. 
The texts of the last were brought to China and translated by I-ching in the 
eighth century. These texts are hardly available except in their Chinese versions. 
The introduction of the Vinaya literature into China was comparatively late. 
It was brought about in order to meet the growing need of regulating the com- 
munity life of the Sangha and for discipline in the daily life of its members. In 
the early stages, this need was met by the Vinayas of the Sarvastivadins and the 
Mahasanghikas. However, the Vinaya that eventually gained the appreciation 
of the Chinese was the Dharmaguptaka Vinaya, also called the ‘Vinaya of the 
Four Sections’. It is with this as the basis that the Vinaya school came into being 
in China. There has been no Mahayana Vinaya as such. Some parts of the 
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Yogacdra-bMmi-iastra and the DaSabhwnika-Sutra are reckoned as the Vinaya, as 
they prescribe the course of training to be taken by a bodhisattva. The interesting 
thing is the way in which the ‘Vinaya of the Four Sections’ has been interpreted 
so as to be in tune with the basic philosophy of Mahayana, making use of the 
dlaya-vijndm, a conception that is central to the Vijnanavada. 

tantrayana or MANTRAYANA SOTRAS 

There are in the Chinese collection also a number otsutras that together form 
the source of the esoteric school of Buddhism known as Tantrayana or Mantra- 
yana, which grew in India around the eighth century a.d. largely under the 
influence of Brahmapical Tantricism. The basic philosophy of two groups of 
these sStraS) with the Mahdvairocam-Sutra and the Vajrasekhara-Sutra as their cen- 
tres, is that ofMahayana. The mystic forms included in the Tantrayana school 
are Vajrayana, Kalacakrayana, Sahajayana, etc. Of these, only the texts of the 
Vajrayana variety are available in Chinese, while those of the other forms are 
not. Vajrabodhi and his disciple Amoghavajra, two Indian monks, carried the 
Vajrayana works to China and translated about 150 of them into Chinese bet- 
ween A.D. 720 and 774. Subhakarasirhha, another Indian monk and a teacher 
of Buddhist mystic doctrine, came to China in a.d. 716. Among the translations 
he attempted to undertake, the most notable was that of the Mahavairocana- 
Sutra. Two other Indian monks, Dharmadeva and Danapala (?), rendered 
into Chinese about 200 Vajrayana texts towards the end of the tenth century 
A.D. Many of these Vajrayana works are in the form of mantras, dharar^, and 
sadhanas relating to the deities of the Mahayana pantheon. 

The vast literature preserved in Chinese consisting of translations from the 
original Indian Buddhist works in Sanskrit amply testify to the study of Sanskrit 
in China during the first millennium a.d. Chinese Buddhist scholars not only 
collaborated with the Indian missionaries in translating the Buddhist texts, 
but also translated the texts themselves. They used to learn Sanskrit under 
the tutorship of Indian missionaries. To facilitate the process, Chinese-Sanskrit 
dictionaries were compiled, some specimens of which are available to us. It may 
not be out of place to note that a variety or derivative of Brahmi called Siddham - 
or Siddhamati'ka, used in North India during the seventh and eighth centuries 
of the Christian era, was introduced into China in the eighth centmy a.d. and 
became very popular there. Its popularity in China was due to its association 
with the Mantrayana school. This script was used in China during the eighth 
and tenth centuries a.d. for writing Sanskrit mantras and dharaifis. Several 
manuscripts have dharaifi texts in Sanskrit and in the Siddham script together 
with their Chinese transliterations. In some cases, Siddham as well as Chinese 
was written vertically. A sinailar way of writing Siddham (vertically and from 
right to left) may be noticed in an inscription found at Hsuan-wu in the Loyang 
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District of China. It contains a version of the UsTfisa-vijaya-dhararil engraved 
on a stone tablet at Shao-lin in Honan (China). Bricks in certain temples 
in Yunnan (China) bear magical formulas in the Siddham script. It appears 
that Prakrit was also known in China in the early centuries of the Christian era 
and is supposed to have played an important role in the propagation of 
Buddhism in the country. The Prakrit inscription (second/third century a.d.) 
in the Kharos^hi script referring to Buddhist Sangha, found at Lo-yan, is of 
great significance in this context. Some scholars believe that many of the early 
translators of Buddhist texts into Chinese were well versed in Prakrit and some 
early Buddhist texts (e.g. the Dlrghagma translated in a.d. 413) might have 
been translated into Chinese from Prakrit (Gandhari Prakrit) originals. 

CHINA (B): SECULAR LITERATURE 

The introduction of Buddhism into China, as already seen, marked a new 
epoch in the history of cultural exchange between India and China. This 
initial contact gradually deepened into closer relationship and learned monks 
as well as laymen marched along the routes that linked these two ancient 
centres of civilization. Moreover, the entire length of the trade routes that ran 
through Central Asia and coimected India with China were dotted with 
flourishing Indian colonies wliich in various ways helped the spread of Indian 
culture in Central Asia and China. In the course of this close contact over a 
long period, the Chinese not only acquired intimate knowledge of Buddhism 
and translated hundreds of books on Buddhism, but also gained a first-hand 
knowledge of the other aspects of Indian culture such as music, painting, 
sculpture, mathematics, medicine, astronomy, astrology, etc. They also trans- 
lated and summarized Indian books on difierent subjects, references to which 
are found in the official bibliographies compiled in China. When we study the 
lists of Indian books on secular subjects translated into Chinese, two facts stand 
out in sharp relief. Firstly, most of these books were translated by theBuddhMts 
during the Sui (a.d. 581-618) and T’ang (a.d. 618-907) periods. Secondly, 
the majority of the Indian books translated deal with astronomy and astrology. 
Indian mathematics was only appreciated as a useful tool to understand Indian 
astronomy. Even the books on medicine translated in the earlier period are 
comparatively few. Although Indian music, painting, and sculpture exerted 
great influence on the corresponding aspects of Chinese culture, no reference 
is now available to Indian books on music and Silpa-Sastra being translated 
into Chinese. The reason for the preference for Indian books on astronomy 
can be traced to the important position which astronomy enjoyed in Chinese 
culture as well as to the high state of development the Indians attained in this 
branch of science as early as the fifth and sixth centuries a.d. As for the impor- 
tance of astronomy in Chinese culture during ancient and medieval times, we 
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have to take note of the ‘basic quahty’ of Chinese astronomy, namely, its 
‘official character’ and ‘intimate connexion with the government and the 
bureaucracy’.® Thus the stage was perfectly set for Sino-Indian collaboration 
which resulted in the incorporation of Indian astronomical knowledge in the 
Chinese scientific tradition. 

Astronomy i The annals of the Sui dynasty, completed by Wei Cheng in 
A.D. 636, contains in its bibliographical catalogue the following Indian astro- 
nomical works, almost all beginning with the words Po4o-men (Brahmin)^: 
Po-lo-men-fien-wen-ching (‘The Brahmin Astronomical Manual’), Po-lo- 
men-chie-chHe hsien-jen-fien-wen-shuo (‘The Astronomical Theories of the 
Brahmin Sage Chie-ch’ie’), Po4o-men-fien-ching (‘The Brahmin Sutra 
on the Sky’), Mo-teng-chi-ching-huang-tu (‘A Map of the Sky in the 
Mdtangl-Sutrd)^ and Po4o-menyin-yang-suan4i (‘The Brahmin Calendrical 
Methods’). These works must have been circulating in China about 
A.D. 600. As all these works are now lost, it is difficult to say what their contents 
were and how far their theories were accepted by Chinese scholars. In the 
T’ang period, the influence of Indian astronomy was felt even more, 
and the number of Chinese books which were either translations of 
Indian books or based on Indian material increased. Lo, a member 
of tlae Gautama school,® presented to Empress Wu in a.d. 684 a 
new calendar called Kuang4se4i^ ‘The Calendar of the Bright House’. This 
calendar was in use for three years.® Between a.d. 718 and 729, Indian astro- 
nomer Siddhartha (Hsi-ta), who was president of the Bureau of Astronomy 
at the Chinese capital and the most distinguished member of the Gautama 
school, produced* aiyuan-chan-ching^ the greatest collection of the Chinese 
astronomical and astrological fragments from the fourth century onwards. 
Chapter CIV of this collection is virtually a translation from an Indian 
calendar, JN'avagraha-siddhdnta^^ It is usually believed that this calendar was 
similar to the material contained in the Panca-siddhantika of Varahamihira.^^ 
The Chiu-chih^ as it is called in Chinese, introduced Greek astronomical 
terms adopted in Indian books. As A. Wylie^®has shown, li-to^ a minute 
(Sanskrit liptd)^ is originally a Greek word. So also is the case with 

®Joseph Needham, Science and Civilizaticn in China, Vol. Ill (Cambridge, 1959), pp. l86fF. 

^Cf. P. G. Bagchi, op, dt, p. 170. 

®There were three Indian astronomical schools at Gh’ang-ngan dming the seventh century, 
viz. Ch’ut’an (Gautama), Ghiayeh (Ka^yapa), and'Ghumolo (Kumara). 

»P. C. Bagchi, op, cit, p. 169. 

See also R. C. Majuiridar (Ed.), Swami Vwekananda Centenary Memorial Volume (Calcutta, 
1963), p. 200, and Joseph Needham, op, aV,,p. 175. The translation by Hsi-ta was, however, not literal, 
and all the computations were recast for the latitude of Gh’ang-ngan (Joseph Needham, op, dt,, 
p. 203, f.n. V). 

i^Joseph Needham, op, dt, p. 175, f.n. ‘i*. 

i2Cf. his Chinese Researches (Shanghai, 1897), pp. 86fil 
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Sanskrit hora, an hour, which appears to have been rendered in Chinese 
as huo-lo. The Kumaja school contributed a method of computation 
of solar eclipses to the Ta-jen-U or the Ta-yen Calendar (a.d. 728), the com- 
pilation of which was started by I-hsing, a Chinese Buddhist monk. 
I-hsing died in a.d. 727, and the work was completed by Chang Yheh 
and Ch’en Hsiian Ching under the Imperial order. The influence of 
Indian astronomy on this calendar is evident from its introduction, 
in the Indian fashion, of nine planets, namely, the sun, the moon, the five 
planets, and Rahu and Ketu.^® The Kumara school produced an astrological 
manual in Chinese based on Indian tradition. Four Buddhist astronomical 
texts were translated into Chinese during the T’ang regime. These texts reached 
China through Serindian intermediaries, particularly the Sogdians. Although 
the names of the days of a week are given in these texts in their Sogdian forms 
(namely, mir, Sunday; max, Monday; wrvxan, Tuesday; tir, Wednesday; wmzt,. 
Thursday; maxid, Friday; and kewan, Saturday), the titles of the texts in which 
they occur point to their Indian origin.^* The book entitled Fan-fien-huo-lo- 
chiu-jao (‘The hora, of the Bralima and the navagraha”) was falsely attributed to 
I-hsing, but in reality it was not translated before a.d. 874.’-® ChH-yao-hsing- 
ch’en-pieh-hsing-fa (‘The Different Influences of the Seven Stars and Lunar 
Mansions’) lists the lunar mansions and gives the number of stars in each one.®-* 
The other two books are ChH-yao-jang-tsai-chiu {‘Mantras for Averting the Evil 
Influences of the Seven Planets’) and Wen-shu-li-p’u-sa-chi-chu-hsien-so-skm- 
chi-hsiung-she-je-shan-ngo-sU'-yao-ching {‘Sutra Spoken by Bodhisattva Manjui§ri 
and the Sages on the Auspicious and Evil Days, and the Good and Evil Planets 
and Lunar Mansions’) . The latter was translated by P’u K’lmg or Amoghavajra. 
It was annotated by Yang Ching Feng, a Chinese disciple of Amoghavajra, in 
A.D. 764. Yang Ching Feng mentions the seven planets with their names in 
Sanskrit, Sogdian, and Persian and points out that these planets — the sun, the 
moon, and the five planets — ^control the destiny of man. It was the same 
Amoghavajra who translated another Buddhist astrological work named Hsiu- 
yao-ching in a.d. 759, which was also commented upon by his disciple.” His 
commentary shows the great influence Indian astronomers and astronomy 
exerted on China. He wrote: ‘Those who wish to know the position of the five 
planets adopt Indian calendrical methods. One can thus predict what hsiu 
(a planet will be traversing). So we have the three clans of Indian calendar 

^®Gh’en Hsiian Ching’s joint declaration with Ch’iit’an Chuan in a.d. 733 that the Ta-yen Calendar 
was a plagiarism of the Chiu-chih Calendar as translated by Hsi-ta from an Indian original is also 
a pointer to tliis direction. Gf. Joseph Needham, op. cit.^ p. 203. 

G. Bagchi, op. cU., p. 171. 

^®Joseph Needham, op. dt., p. 176, f.n. 

p. 204. 

p. 202. 
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experts, Ghiayeh (K%apa), Ch’iit’an (Gautama), and Chiimolo (Kumara) 
all of whom hold office at the Bureau of Astronomy. But now most use is made 
of the calendrical methods of Master Gh’iit’an together with his “Great Art”, 
in the work which is carried out for the government.’^ The 'Great Art’ Height 
refer to trigonometry which, as Yabuuchi points out, was the main contribution 
of the Po-lo-men books and the schools of the Indian astronomers to Chinese 
mathematics.^ 

Mathematics'. Due to the development of trigonometry, Indian astro- 
nomy was valued in China, and Indian works on mathematics were 
translated and incorporated in Chinese works. The Yin-te Index No. 10 
mentions three books on mathematics, all beginning with Po-lo-men.^^ 
These books were in circulation in the Sui period. Po-lo-men-suan-fa 
(‘The Brahmin Arithmetical Rules’) and Po-lo-men-suan-ching (‘The 
Brahmin Arithmetical Classics’) are the two Indian books on mathe- 
matics which find mention in the annals of the Sui dynasty.®^ Shen 
Tso Che (c. twelfth century a.d.) says that in his days the children of 
China used to learn mathematics from printed Buddhist text books.®® He gives 
the name of such books as P’u-sa-suan-fa (‘Bodhisattva Calculation Methods’).®® 
Medicine'. Chinese Buddhist monks had felt interest in the Indian 
medical system even from the fifth century a.d.®^ There is a work 
called Chih-ch' an-ping-pi-yao-fang (‘The Method of Curing the Diseases 
Concerning Meditation’) by Ching Sheng, a Chinese noble converted 
to Buddhism. It treats of the ailments of the heart and nerves caused 
by shocks and distractions during meditation. Translated in a.d. 455, 
this is a compilation fi:om different texts of Indian origin.®® Hsi-yii- 
ming-yi-so-chih-yao-fang (‘The Best Prescriptions Collected by the Most 
Famous Physicians of the Western Countries’) listed in the bibliogra- 
phical catalogue of the Sui annals®* might have contained prescriptions 
from India. The same bibliography also mentions a book called Po- 
lo-men-yao-fang (‘Brahmin Pharmaceutics’). The Yin-te Index No. 10, 
however, mentions three Indian books on pharmaceutics.®’ The Chinese 
Buddhist collection includes a few other Indian medical texts, some of 
which are of purely Buddhist inspiration. The Sanskrit work, R3vai}a- 
mid. 

mu., f.n. ‘d’. 

“Joseph Needham, op. dt., Vol. I (1961), p. 128, f.n. ‘b’. 

p. 128» and P. C. Bagchi, op, dt, p 170. 

^^Joseph Needham, op, dt, Vol. Ill, p. 88. 

G. Bagchi, op, dt , p. 172. 
mid, 

®®Joseph Needham, op. dt, Vol. I, p. 128. 
mid,, f.n. ‘b’. 
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kumdra Tantra, which deals with the method of treatment of children’s 
diseases by spell as well as fumigation, was translated into Chinese in the elev- 
enth century a.d. Another Chinese text of the same century, which deals 
with the treatment of pregnant women’s diseases, is probably a translation 
of a portion of the Kdiyapa Sarhhitd, a celebrated Ayurvedic compendium.^ 

II 

KOREA AND JAPAN 

Buddhism, which had its origin in India, was introduced into' China by 
Indian Buddhist missionaries during the first century a.d. Gradually, a Chinese 
form of Buddhism with its own peculiar special features came into existence 
and thus a new sphere of Buddhist culture emerged in East Asia covering 
Korea and Japan with its centre in China. Although Buddhism thus dissemi- 
nated was almost entirely Chinese in character, there were some Indian dcdryas 
who also played significant roles in spreading the religion of Buddha and its 
literature to these two countries directly from India. 

KOREA 

With the introduction of Buddhism two streams of civilization, Indian 
and Chinese, converged in ancient Korea, As Korea’s knowledge of 
Indian Buddhist literature was coloured mainly by Chinese versions of 
Indian texts, a study of early Korean literature, therefore, enables one 
to have an ‘indirect’ idea of the spread and influence of Indian literature 
in Korea. Unfortunately, there was no growth of any literature in Korea 
in the early centuries of the Christian era, as it had no national script 
to express ideas in the Korean language. It could probably boast only 
of oral tales and folk-songs. The country was divided into three king- 
doms, namely, Koguryo, Paikje, and Silla. .They flourished side by side 
between a.d. 313 and 668. In a.d. 669 Silla unified them all and held 
sway over Korea till the beginning of the rule of the Koryo dynasty 
(a.d. 935-1392). Of the three kingdoms, Koguryo, which was nearest 
to China, had adopted Buddhism as early as a.d. 372. Its king Sosurim Wang 
allowed Buddhist priests to bring with them Buddhist literature, images, etc. 
from China, and schools and temples grew up. In a.d. 374 the first Indian 
monk Ahdo came to Korea, and in a.d. 384, first regnal year of King Chimryu 
Wang, the religion spread to Paikje. In this Malananda, second Indian monk 
to visit Korea, played a notable role. In a.d. 540, the then Chinese emperor 
of the Liang dynasty, at the request of the king of Paikje, sent not only the 
sacred scriptures of the Buddhists, but also many teachers. A local monk 

“P. C. Bagdu, cit., p. 172. 
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named Kyumik brought from India sacred Buddhist texts relating to Vinaya 
and translated them into Chinese. A third Indian monk named Mukhoja 
visited in a.d. 417 (during the reign of King Nulchi Wang) the neighbour- 
ing kingdom of Silla which adopted the Buddhist religion in a.d. 528. Wun- 
cheuk (a.d. 613-96), leading scholar of Silla, was a great Sanskritist. His 
contribution in developing the tenets of the Vijnaptimatrata school is note- 
worthy. The commentaries of Wunhyo (a.d. 617-86), who was a master of the 
Avatamsaka school in Korea, were held in great esteem in China. During 
the reign of King Ghungsuk Wang (a.d. 1314-30) another Indian monk 
named Jigong came to Korea. I-chang, a Korean scholar who came to India 
in A.D. 673, stayed in Nalanda for about a decade and studied Buddhist scrip- 
tures. Then he travelled all over India and collected many Sanskrit texts. 
When he returned to Korea in a.d. 695, he brought with him as many as 400 
Sanskrit texts. Several other Korean scholars also came to India and studied 
Buddhist scriptures here. 


INFLUENCE OF SANSKRIT 
ON THE FIRST KOREAN SCRIPT 

The introduction of Buddhism necessitated the study of the Buddhist 
scriptures in Pali and Sanskrit, and also the writing of texts and annotations 
in native Korean. But the native language and literature were unequal to the 
task, for, as has already been said, it had no script. The Chinese system of 
writing, which obviously penetrated into Korea in the meantime, could not 
serve the purpose of a national script in Korea as Korean was different from 
Chinese in almost every respect. The ejqjerimentation was, however, made 
to adapt Chinese ideographs to Korean conditions. It took several centuries 
but ultimately bore no fruitful result. In a.d. 1446 King Sejong of the Yi 
dynasty (a.d. 1392-1910) developed a script for Korean called Hanggul. 
It was the first Korean system of writing, and many Buddhist scriptures were 
published in this script. Some scholars are of tlie opinion that the Hanggul 
script consisting of twenty-eight letters®* was adapted from Sanskrit. It may 
be mentioned here that the study of Sanskrit characters known as Siddham 
had also been introduced into Korea and the use of this script is stiU in vogue 
in the land for writing Sanskrit. 

PUBLICATION OF BUDDHIST SCRIPTURES 

The printing of Daejang-gjfung (Buddhist scriptures which were originally 
written in Sanskrit and translated into Chinese and Mongolian) was the 
greatest achievement of the Koryo dynasty. This corpus of scriptures was based 

*’Later on, the number of letters was, however, reduced to twenty-four by merging the odier 
four in letters of similar sounds. 
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on the Chinese edition®*' brought to Korea by Mukhwa in a.d. 981. The 
printing was started during the reign of King Hyunjong (a.d. 1010-31). A 
Buddhist monk named Uichun brought from China in a.d. 1086 some 3,000 
compientaries on the Buddhist scriptures and many more were collected from 
Liao and Japan. These were preserved in the Hungchunsa temple and 1,010 
copies of 4,740 volumes were reprinted in a.d. 1096. These texts were reprinted 
thrice in order to seek divine intervention during Mongol incursions. In this 
way, nearly 6,000 Buddhist scriptures were printed, but the Mongol hordes 
destroyed in a.d. 1232 all the blocks for the printing of the scriptures. Only 
the lists of the subjects and a few of the printed volumes survived and were 
preserved in the Buinsa temple (near Taegu). The Daejang-gyung texts were 
reprinted under the guidance of Sugi, chief priest of the Kaetaesa temple, 
from the new Koryo capital in the islet of Ganghwa where the capital was 
transferred due to IMongol invasions. Here in a.d. 1236, after sixteen years 
of hard labour, 1,511 copies of 6,791 volumes of the sacred scriptures were 
printed from 81,658 wooden blocks. These blocks have come to be 
known as the ‘Eighty Thousand’, and are now preserved in the Hawinsa 
temple. Some Buddhist scriptures were also copied in gold and silver 
letters.®'- 

BUDDHIST INFLUENCE ON KOREAN LITERATURE 

The earliest genre of Korean poems is known as hyangga. Only 
twenty-five specimens of these poems are available now, of which fourteen 
were composed between the reigns of Chinpyong (a.d. 579-632) and 
Hon’gang (a.d. 875-86), and the remaining eleven were composed 
in the early part of the reigns of the Koryo kings. Some of these 
poems show the influence of Buddhist philosophy and metaphysics, 
and it appears that they were composed by Buddhist monks. ‘Chanki- 
parangka’ and ‘Mojukjirangka’, for example, have beautifully blended 
poetic excellence with Buddhist philosophy of life. But this Buddhism was of 
the Vajrayana variety, because in one place vajra has been compared with 
iunya. The poems ‘Tosolka’ and ‘Chonsutaebika’ breathe the prayerful attitude 
of Buddhism. Towards the end of the Koryo rule, a literary style known as 
sijo came into vogue. Some think this to be an offshoot of the hyangga, others 
trace its origin to the Buddhist songs introduced from China. Although this 
literary style remained in vogue for nearly 700 years, only ten specimens have 
reached us. One of these refers to the reign of King Sejong of the Yi dynasty, 
who, on the death of a favourite queen, asked his son. Prince Su Yang, to 

®®Cominenced in a.d. 718 during the T*ang rule, the work of the Chinese edition was 
completed during the reign of the first Sung emperor in a.d. 971. 

^Wtde Tae Hung Ha, Kma— Forty-three Centuries (Seoul, 1962), pp. 67-68. 
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compose a biography of Buddha. The prince accordingly cojnposed Sokpo 
Sangjol sometime before a.d. 1450. The king was exceedingly pleased with the 
work and himself composed many lyrical poems in praise of Buddha. During 
this time, many Buddhist texts were composed in the Hunmun language. In 
the fifteenth century an important work called Kumo Sinhwa was written by 
Kim Si Sup (a.d. 1435-93). It contains five independent stories of which one 
is entitled Manhoksa Chap’o Ki (‘Game with Buddha’). The Buddhist ideal 
inspired also another work called Kun Mong, one of the best in Korean literature. 
Another great writer, Kim Manchung, discussed in his famous work The Cloud 
Dream of the Mne, written in a.d. 1689, the basic philosophies of the three great 
religious systems of the East, viz. Taoism, Buddhism, and Confucianism. He 
placed Buddhism in the forefront. Buddhism thus played a significant role in 
the development of literature in Korea. 

Indian tales and fables went to Korea and made a great impact there. 
Korean folk-songs were influenced by Indian tunes. In the evolution of the 
instrumental and vocal music of Korea as well as Korean dance, India made 
a considerable impact. Styles and principles of Indian art and architecture also 
exercised a great influence in Korea. In fact, Indian culture had its impact on 
every field of Korean culture and made notable contribution towards its en- 
richment. 


JAPAN 

It was through Buddhism that Indo-Japanese cultural contacts came to be 
established and Indian influence on Japanese literature came particularly to be 
felt. Buddhism was oflficially introduced into Japan from Korea in a.d. 552 
during the reign of Emperor Kimmei (a.d. 539-71) when an image of Buddha 
and some copies of the Buddhist scriptures were brought to the Japanese court 
by a representative of the Korean king of Paikje or Kudara. The new faith, 
however, did not meet with immediate acceptance, but eventually its success 
was assured with the victory of the pro-Buddhist group in the royal court. 

STUDY OF SANSKRIT BUDDHIST SCRIPTURES 

The study of Sanskrit Buddhist scriptures became quite extensive in Japan 
since the last decade of the sixth century a.d. and was an important feature of 
Japanese cultural life. The find of ancient Sanskrit"manuscripts in old Brahmi 
characters preserved intact in Horyuji, the most ancient monastery extant in 
Japan, and some other old monasteries is a pertinent point in this 
connexion. In fact, these manuscripts are even much older than the 
oldest manuscripts found in India, as they date from the first half of 
the sixth century a.d.*® (It may be mentioned here that the earliest 

••Hajime Nalsimura, Japan and Indian Asia (Calcutta, 1961), p. 3. 
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maniiscripts .which India now possesses date back 1,000 years or so.) 
All these manuscripts must have been brought from India to China 
via Central Asia, and from there to Japan. The patronage of Empress 
Suiko Ja.d. 592-628) and Prince Shotoku (<?. a.d. 622) to Buddhism was 
a factor of great significance so far as the spread of the Dharma and the study of 
Sanskrit Buddhist scriptures are concerned. When the Horyuji temple was 
constructed in a.d. 607, the prince often discoursed there on the Mahayana 
sutraS) particularly the Saddhanmpun^rika-Sutra, the MaLddevl-simhanada-sUtra, 
the Vimalakirtti-nirdeia-sutra, etc. His commentaries are still extant. In a little 
over fifty years, Hetuvidya or Buddhist logic was also introduced into Japan. 
It has been stated of Dosho (d. a.d. 700) that he went to China to study the 
Vijnaptimatrata (i.e. Buddhist idealism) as well as the system of Buddhist 
logic under Hiuen Tsang. He returned to Japan in a.d. 661 and began to 
teach Buddhist logic from the Genkoji temple. In the Nara period (a.d. 710- 
94), the study of the subject received further impetus when Genbo went to 
China in a.d. 716 to study Buddhist logic under the guidance of Chih Chou, 
grandson of the founder of the Hosso sect which propagated the teachings of 
Buddhist idealism. On his return to Japan, he began to discourse on the subject 
from the Kofukuji temple. It constituted a subject for study by the adherents 
of the Hosso sect, whose major disciplines were the study of the Abhidharmakosa 
and Buddhist idealism. Hajime Nakamura has drawn our attention to the fact 
that in the bibliography entered at the end of Itntr^o-Z^igenkt (‘The Origin of 
Buddhist Logic’) written by Hotan in the first half of the eighteenth century, 
eighty-four Japanese works have been listed on the subject and many of them 
were undoubtedly studied in earlier times.®* 

The scope for studying Buddhist scriptures was expanded during the 
Nara period, as it included the study of the Vinaya as well as the 
Abhidharmakosa of Vasubandhu, the Satyasiddhi of Harivarman, the works 
of Nagaijuna and Aryadeva, besides works on Buddhist idealism like 
Dharmapala’s Vijnaptimatratdsiddhi, and the Avataihsaka or Buddhaoatamsaka 
{Ga'i}dapyuha)~Siitra. These have been designated as the ‘Six Schools of 
the Ancient Capited’. The first three belong to the Hinay^a school 
of thought, while the others to the Mahayana. Of the texts current 
in ancient Japan, the Saddharimpmidanka-Sdtra was the most important 
and popular, and it has often been referred to in Japanese literature. 
Bodhisena, a great Buddhist savant of India, who visited Japan in a.d. 
736 on a special invitation firom Emperor Shomu, used to teach Sanskrit and 
the Hua-yen {Gai}^yuha-Sutra) in different monasteries of Japan till his death 
in A.D. 760. His principal disciple Shuycd wrote in a.d. 770 an eulogy on his 

*»lbid., p. 52. 
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death', mentioning therein how ‘the sage was reduced to eternal calm all too 
sudden, as charcoal is extinguished (as is set forth in the Saddharmapundarlka- 
Sutray.^ Bodhisena acted as the officiating minister in the historic dedication 
ceremony of the statue of Vairocana Buddha held in the city of Nara, the 
then capital, in a.d. 746 in the presence of both Emperor Shomu and Eihpress 
' Komyo and eminent Japanese monks. This as well as his appointment as an 
archbishop by Imperial order in a.d. 750 attests to the great honour accorded 
to an Indian monk by the Japanese royalty. Dharmabodhi is said to have vis- 
ited Japan in the first half of the seventh century. He is recorded in Japanese 
history as the first Indian monk to have come to Japan. The visits of Dharma- 
bodhi and Bodhisena throw a flood of light on Indo-Japanese cultural rela- 
tions in the first millennium of the Christian era. 

The Indian texts current in medieval Japan are not all well known. But if 
one is to judge from the writings of Jogan (a.d. 1632-1702) and Jiun, also 
known as Onkwo (a.d. 1718-1804), their range must have been considerable. 
Of the Buddhist texts studied in Japan in those days, the foUowiag deserve 
particular mention: the Sukkcbativyuha-Sutra, Bhadracarindma Arya-Samanta- 
bhadra-pranidhdna, PrajndpdramitdhrdayaSutra, and PrajMpdramitdnaya-Sutra. The 
corpus of study included, in addition to such important Buddhist texts, many 
Sanskrit dhdran.ls, siotras, gdthds, grammars, and lexicons. Sanskrit studies 
received great impetus in Japan from Jogan who was a great Sanskritist him- 
self. He wrote a book called Shittan-sanmitsu which is an authoritative text on 
the Sanskrit studies in the country. He also edited some Sanskrit dhdraiyis. Jiun 
was a great Buddhist scholar and a prolific writer. Juzin-hogo is one of his 
important works, which contains his sermons to the royal family on the ten 
fundamental virtues of Buddhism. The tradition of Sanskrit studies, it may be 
mentioned, is still very much alive in Japan, and there are many students in 
different colleges and universities of the country who learn this sacred language 
of India. 


JAPANESE ALPHABET : INDIA’S CONTRIBUTION 

Japanese, like Korean, also suffered from the handicap of not having 
any national script for the first few centiuies of the Christian era. 
The Chinese language and its written characters had obtained great 
vogue in the land, particularly among the oflBicial class. The extant 
chronicles of Japan of the ancient period covering a.d. 686 to a.d. 
784,*® the Kojiki (a.d. 712) and the Mhongi (a.d. 720), and the first 

**Ibid.. p. 48. 

**Earl Miner in his An Introduction to Japanese Court Poetry (Stanford, 1968) has classified the history 
of literature of ancient and medieval Japan xmder the following periods: 
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great anthology of Japanese poetry Manyoshu (a.d. 760) were written 
in Chinese or, what was worse, in a transliterated form of Chinese. 
But Chinese was unsuitable for the Japanese language, as the latter 
was phonetic, while the former was ideographic. The Japanese language, 
like Sanskrit, is inflectional. Its rules governing syntax, morphology, phonology, 
and semantic structure follow a pattern of its own. The forty-seven letters of the 
Japanese alphabet are said to have been devised by the Japanese Buddhist saint 
Kobo Daishi, also known as Kukai (a.d. 774-835), after the Sanskrit alphabet. 
The arrangement of the Japanese syllabary based on the Sanskrit system is also 
attributed to the influence of Bodhisena in Japan which, according to Riri 
Nakayama, 'will continue as Tong as the Japanese language continues to 
exist’.^® It has been pointed out that the old Japanese song Troha-uta’, which 
contains all the forty-seven Japanese letters, is a liberal translation of a Sanskrit 
Buddhist hymn in the Mahdparinirvdna-Sutra,^'^ The Indian script known as 
Siddhamatrka or Siddham, called Hsi-t’ an in Chinese and Shittan in Japanese, 
gained currency in Japan for writing Sanskrit from the eighth century. It was 
introduced by Kobo who was responsible for bringing Mantrayana Buddhism 
from China to Japan. Even now, Sanskrit letters are sometimes used in Shinto 
rites, and mountaineers preparing to climb Mount Ontake sometimes paint 
or print the auspicious word 'Om’ in Siddham on their scarves. Some details 
regarding the Siddham script have been preserved in Bonji-shittanjimo-narabi-ni- 
shaku-gi, a text written by Kobo. The title of the text signifies 'Sanskrit and 
Siddham scripts and the explanation of their designations’. It describes the 
origin of the Indian scripts, the explanation of different dhdrams^ etc. More 
important than Kobo’s work was the text Shittan- zo ('Siddham Ratnakara’), 
written by An-nen in a.d. 880. The work narrates at the beginning what is 
known from original Chinese sources about Sanskrit and the Siddham script. 
The author then examines the transliteration of Sanskrit words in Chinese 
characters and compares the phonetic value of both. Lastly, he discusses 

(i) Ancient period: a.d. 686-784; 

(ii) Classical period (first phase) : a.d 784-1 100; 

(iii) Classical period (second phase) : a.d. 1 100-1241 ; and 

(iv) Classical period (final phase) : A.D. 1241-1500. 

A somewhat different classification has been furnished by Donald Keene in his Anthology of Japanese 
Literature (New York, 1955). This classification is as follows; 

(i) End of the Ancient period: a.d. 794; 

, (ii) The Heian period: a.d 794-1185; 

(iii) The Kamakura period: a,d. 1185-1333; 

(iv) The Muromachi period: a.d. 1333-1600; and 

(v) The Tokugawa period: a.d. 1600-1868. 

We have followed Miner. 

®®Cf, Chaman Lai (Ed.), India and Japan: Friends of Fourteen Centuries (Hoshiarpur, 1959), p. 48. 

^Ubid. 
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all the letters of the Siddham script and all their possible combinations. 
Each of the letters of this script is deemed to be a bija and identified with a deity. 

INDIAN INFLUENCE ON JAPANESE STORIES 

A considerable portion of the cosmogonical and mythological literature 
of Japan bears traces of Indian influence. Hajime Nakamura has 
observed: ‘Some stories of ancient India were very influential in shaping 
Japanese stories by providing them with materials. In the process of 
shaping, however, Indian materials were greatly modified and adapted 
in such a way as would appeal to the mentality of the common people 
of Japan .in general.’®® Post Wheeler has also said: ‘Many fragments 
of the Japanese myth-mass are unmistakably Indian.’®® The original 
homeland of the first man and woman of Japanese mythology is 
said to have been in the Earth-Residence-Pillar, i.e. Mount Meru of Indian 
mythology. Wheeler thinks that the episodes concerning the eating of poisoned 
food in the Hades by the Food-god and the creation of crops and domesticated 
animals out of his various limbs have their parallels in Indian mythology. 
Similarly, the story of the growth of bamboo-shoots from the teeth of the comb 
thrown by the first man called He-Who-Invites in liis flight fi:om the nether 
world, to bar the path of the pursuit of the Ugly-Females-of-the-Land-of-Night, 
is believed to have been of Indian origin.^® The story has, however, also Persian 
parallels.*^ Whatever one may think of the Indian origin o^ this episode, tliere 
is hardly any doubt about the origin of the story of the Buro-no Kami whose 
identity has been established with the deity called Brave-Swift-Impetuous-Male. 
This Kami may be none other than the Indian deity Gavagriva, the Ox-head 
deity .^® The story recounts- in the style of the jatakas how the deity pimished 
the heartless rich brother and rewarded the kind-hearted poor brother. In 
India one of the names of the moon is SaSanka (lit. having a rabbit in the lap) 
and there is an ancient Indian legend why it is so called. The belief prevalent 
in ancient Japan that there lived a rabbit in the moon was probably an out- 
come of the Indian influence.*® The story of tire monkey and the crocodile men- 
tioned in the Jataka appears in a slightly modifled form in Sasekishu, a medieval 
Japanese collection of popular stories. The story is referred to in a work by 
Nichiren (a.d. 1222-82) and also in Konjaku-monogatan. Among other episodes, 


®®Lokesh Chandra and others (Eds.)j Indians Contnbution to World Thought and Culture (Madras, 
1970), p. 363. 

®®Post Wheeler, The Sacred Scriptures of the Japanese (London, 1952), p. 421. 

^®In the text called Gien-Engi, it has been stated: ‘There is a kingdom to the North of India 
named K’yuse. Its king is named Gozu-Tenno (Ox-Head-Heaven-King). . .* 

^Gf. Lokesh Chandra, loc, cit 
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one may recall the Indian Puranic story of the sage ]l^sya^rnga^ who had never 
seen the face of woman and was ultimately seduced by Santa, daughter of 
King Lomapada. The story is likely to have reached Japan in the trail of Bud- 
dhist legends. In the Japanese garb, the sage is designated Ikkaku Sennin, i.e. 
the UnWm sage." A famous medieval Japanese drama Narukami has been 
based upon this story. These instances clearly illustrate the nature and extent 
of ‘Indian influences on Japanese stories’." 

INDIAN INFLUENCE ON JAPANESE CLASSICAL WORKS 

Japanese classical works also reveal ‘a great deal of Indian influence’,*’ 
both Buddhist and Brahmanical. 

The works of some important poets of the first phase of Japanese classical 
literature, extending firom a.d. 784 to a.d. 1100, show considerable. Buddhist 
influence. The nikki or diary of Murasaki Shikibu offers us an insight not only 
into the court and aristocratic life of contemporary Japan, but also 
furnishes sidelights on the impact of Buddhism on it. The greatest 
work of Japanese literature, indeed one of the dozen masterpieces of 
world literature, namely. The Tale of Genji, by the same author, is 
not immune from similar influences. The second phase of Japanse 
classical literature covers the period from a.d. 1100 to a.d. 1241. Some 
of the works of this period also bear the marks of Buddhist thought. 
This was principally due to the immense effort made by various 
Buddhist sects to bring the religion closer to the common man. In this 
direction, the efibrts of Shinram (a.d. 1175-1262) deserve particular 
mention. He wrote many articles like ‘Tannisho’ and ‘Kyo-gyo-shinsho’ 
in easy Japanese for the comprehension of his rustic followers, laying 
particular stress on the veneration of Amitabha Buddha. The. work 
of Dogen (a.d. 1200-1253) was not the less important for the pro- 
pagation of Buddhist teachings^ He gave regular discourses to his 
disciples at the monastery of Eiheiji and these were posthumously pub- 
lished. Of these texts, the best-known is Sho-bo-gen-zo which is recognized as an 
authoritative text on the essence of the True Doctrine in Japan. Nichiren, who 
founded the Hokke sect in a.d. 1252, taught his disciples the Saddharmapurp- 
darika-Sutra. It was the most sacred text of the Hokke sect and one of the 
principal works of the Tendai and Zen sects. It is also worth noting here that , 
there are three complete translations of the Chinese Tripitaka including the 

**LitcraUy, the name means ‘the Antelope-horned*. As the sage had one horn on his head, he was 
also called ‘Ekasynga*, i.e. ‘Unicorn* or ‘Monoceros*. 

"Hajime Nakamura, op. cit, p. 4. For the drama rendered into English, sec Lokesh Chandra, 
op. dUf pp. 364-68. 

^*Lokesh Chandra, cp. cit,^ p. 369. 
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supplementary twenty-five volumes of the Taisho edition of. the Tripitaka.^ 
Apart from religious and scholarly texts, some poems of this period also show 
distinct Buddhist influences. A moving description of the Buddhist philosophy 
of flux in the phenomenal world has been drawn up by Kamo-no Ghomei 
(a.d. 1153-1216) in his work called An Account of My Hut: ‘The flow of the 
river is ceaseless and its water is never the same. The bubbles that float in the 
pools, now vanishing, now forming, are not of long duration : so in the world 
are man and his dwellings...Whence does he come, where does he go, man that 
is born and dies ? We know not. For whose benefit does he torment himself in 
building houses that last but a moment, for what reason is his eye delighted 
by them? This too we do not know... I have installed an image of Amida (i.e. 
Amitabha). The light of the setting sxm shines between its eyebrows. On the 
doors of the reliquary, I have hung pictures of Fugen (i.e. Samantabhadra) 
and Fudo (i.e. Acalanatha).’*® Towards the end of this period was published 
Uji Shui Monogatari containing 194 tales which were probably compiled in the 
early part of the thirteenth century. Many of its tales breathe the Buddhist 
spirit of dedication and morality in right Jdtaka style.®® The last phase of 
Japanese classical literature covers the period a.d. 1241 to a.d. 1500. A poet- 
ess of this age was Ghikako (c. a.d. 1300), some of whose writings exhibit the 
influence of Zen Buddhism. In fact, other writings of this period also betray 
this impact in various degrees. 

Japanese literature is also replete with instances of the influence of the 
Hindu theory of Karma and the transmigration of the soul. Although Bud- 
dhist deities like Buddha, Maitreya, Amitabha, Samantabhadra, and 
Vairocana predominate Japanese literature, Hindu deities like the Sea- 
god Varuna (Japanese Suiten), the king of gods Indra (Japanese Tai- 
shakuten), the god of success Ganela (Japanese Shoten), the god of 
wealth Vaisravaija or Kuvera (Japanese Bishamon), the goddess of 
learning Sarasvati (Japanese Benten or Benzaiten), the goddess of fortune 
Laksmi (Japanese Kichijoten), Mahakala or l§iva (Japanese Daikoku), 
the divine architect Visvakarman (Japanese Bishukatsuma) are also 
quite well known. In the annals of the Todaiji temple, it has been 
stated that the worship of Sarasvatit and Laksmi was first introduced 
in Japan in a.d. 722 and continued down the centuries. In Bessotn 
Zokki (‘Description of Gods’), written in the twelfth century in the Siddham 

Nanjio entered in his famous Catalogue as many as 1,662 texts classified into four divisions, 
namely: (i) the Sutra Pitaka, (ii) the Vinaya Pitaka, (iii) the Abhidharma Pitaka, and (iv) Miscel- 
laneous. Hobogirin, in a still later Catalogue, includes 2,184 texts printed in fifty-five volumes of the 
Taisho edition. Supplementary texts written in Japan and China arc included in another twenty- 
five volumes. 

^•Donald Keene, op. cit.^ pp. 197-207. 

®0For some of the stories see ibid.^ pp. 213 if. 
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script, a corrupt Sanskrit mantra reads: Sarasvatai svdhd namo sarasvatyai mahd- 
devyai svdhd^ namo bhagavati mahddevi sarasvati sidhyatu mantrapadami svdhd.^^ A 
description of Sarasvati occurs in the voluminous text Asabasho by Shocho 
(a.d. 1205-82) and the rituals connected with her worship have been recorded 
by Ryoson (a.d. 1279-1349) in Chapter CXLIX of his Byaku-hokku-sho ('The 
White Jewel Oral Tradition"). The adoption of these Hindu deities into the 
Buddhist and Shintoist®^ pantheons of Japan indicates the influence of India on 
Japanese religions as well as the syncretic character of the religious systems 
of Japan. 

The survey made above reveals the immense contribution of India to the 
theology of Japanese Buddhism as well as to Japanese literature. The present 
indications are that the texts utilized were written in Sanskrit, probably in the 
Siddham script, and there was no intrusion of Pali, unlike in the Buddhist 
countries of South-East Asia. The Buddhist religion, until the Meiji Restora- 
tion of A.D. 1868, was the religion of the royalty, the aristocracy, and the 
masses. Consequently, the Japanese literature has not been able to escape the 
all-pervading sweep of this religion. The impact of Sanskrit rhetoric and pro- 
sody is not discernible anywhere, but the vocabulary has received many words 
of Sanskrit origin. 


®^lt IS pieserved in the Ninnaji temple of Kyoto; images and their description occui in fifty- 
seven scrolls. 

®2Shintoism has been designated by some scholars as the Japanese version of Hinduism. — Cf. 
Chaman Lai, op. cit., pp. 145 ff. 
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CEYLON (SRI LANKA) AND SOUTH-EAST ASIA* 

CEYLON 

C ULTURALLY, Ceylon has never been isolated from the Indian mainland 
since the dawn of history. The geographical proximity of the two countries 
contributed to the long history of their intimate contacts. Buddhism, which is 
‘the greatest of all links between India and CeylonV was introduced into 
the island from India during the reign of Devanaihpiya Tissa (247-207 b.g.) 
by Anoka’s son Mahinda and daughter Sahghamitta. The earliest records of 
Ceylon are in the Brahmi script of Asoka’s time noticed specially in the in- 
scriptions of Western and South India.^ As there was no alternative system of 
writing in Ceylon in the pre-Christian centuries, the earliest literary heritage of 
the country before the third century b.g. presumably belonged to the domain 
of unwritten folk-literature, in which the principal ingredients were cosmo- 
gonical stories, myths, legends, ballads, folk-songs, proverbs, and the like. The 
introduction of Buddhism gave the first gr§at impetus to usher the writing age 
in Ceylon and the Brahmi inscriptions bear testimony to this phenomenon. 

PALI LITERATURE 

The sacred texts of Buddhism in Ceylon are in Pali which developed from 
a North Indian dialect known as Magadhi.^ The Pali literature of Ceylon, 
which flourished in the island after the establishment of Buddhism, is vast in 
range and depth.-^ There is hardly any doubt that the greater part of the 
canonical texts of the Theravada school was fashioned in India and possibly 
given final approval in the Third Buddhist Council held at Pataliputra during 
the reign of Asoka, and then transmitted to Ceylon. For about two centuries 
thereafter the canon circulated orally, as in India in the early days of Buddhism, 
from teacher to pupil, as explained in the Mahdvaihsa,^ Due to periodic visita- 
tions of famine and the consequent dispersal of monks, knowledge of the sacred 
canon grew dimmer. It was therefore decided to put down the sacred texts 
in writing, and fhis was done during the reign of Vattagamani in 
the first century b.g. Many non-canonical Pali texts were also written in the 
island and Pali commentaries on canonical texts were often translated 

♦This article has been edited by Dr D. G. Sircar (DCS). 

^M. D. Raghavan, India in Ceylonese History, Society and Culture (New Delhi, 1964), p. 69. 

®S. Paranavitana (Ed.), Epigraphia JZ^ylanica, Vol. I, p. 13. 

®For the origin of Pali, see p. 185 of this volume. 

*For a succinct account, vide M. Winternitz, HIL, Vol. II, pp. 1-226; G. P. Malalasekera, The 
Pali Literature of Ceylon (Colombo, 1958) ; B. G. Law, A History of Pali Literature, 2 Vols. (London, 1933) ; 
and pp. 185-202 of this volume. 

5XXXIII. 100. 
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into Sinhalese. It seems reasonable to hold the view that the earliest canonical 
texts were brought to his country from India by Mahinda and Sahghamitta, 
but the atthakathas (commentaries) thereon written in Old Sinhalese were grad- 
ually drawn up locally for exegetical needs and, whenever necessary, these 
were retranslated into Pali. It is usually believed that upon these atthakathas 
were based the two famous Pali chronicles of Ceylon, the Dipavaihsa and the 
Makdacahsa, of which the former was composed at the close of the fourth century 
A.D. by an imknown author, while the latter, a more ornate text, was composed 
toward the end of the fifth century a.d. by Thera Mahanama. The Culavathsa, 
a supplement to the Mahavaihsa, was composed by Dhammakitti in the thir- 
teenth century. The style of these two texts reminds one of the Sanskrit kdvyas. 
A commentary on the Mahdvaihsa called the Mahdvathsa-Ukd was written in 
Ceylon between a.d. 1000 and a.d. 1250, but it contains many extraneous 
matters. 

The most outstanding author in the history of Pali literature is doubtless 
Buddhaghosa, an Indian Brahmin converted to Buddhism, who came to Anu- 
radhapura in Ceylon during the reign of King Mahanama (a.d. 409-31). 
One of his works, the Samantapdsddikd, a commentary on the Vinaya Pitaka, 
was translated into Chinese as early as a.d. 489. In his' introduction to this 
work, he tells that he had translated the Sihala-atthakathds into Pali.® Among 
his other important works mention may be made of the Visuddhimagga, Suman- 
galamldstni, Papancasudani, Sdratthapakdsini, and Manjorathapuraifl. His scholarly 
works in Pali established the language firmly in the Buddhist world. Buddha- 
datta, believed by many to be a contemporary of Buddhagho§a*, was the author 
of a commentary on the Buddhavamsa called Madhuratthamldsini and of several 
works on the Vinaya and the Abhidhamma. Besides Buddhadatta, other com- 
mentators like Dhammapala, Upasena, and Mahanama made substantial 
contributions to the growth of Pali literature in Ceylon. A ninth century text 
seems to be the Khema-pakarana, whose author Khema furnishes here an exposi- 
tion of the Abhidhamma. 

Pali as well as Sanskrit studies received great impetus during the Polun- 
naruva-Dambadeniya period (ninth-thirteenth centuries), and there was a 
galaxy of brilliant writers in these languages. One of the earliest and best- 
rewn authors of the time was Moggallana, whose Moggalldna Vydkaranxi, a 
Pali grammar, was very popular and led to the growth of a new school of Pali 
grammar in the island. The most versatile scholar of the period was, however, 
Saiiputta whose work in the field of Sanskrit grammar and- linguistics was 
matched by his compositions in the field of Pali literatiure. He is the author of 
the Vinayasangaha which offers a summary of the Vinaya Pitaka. Commentaries 
on the Anguttara Nikdya and the Majjhima Kikcya also came from his pen. His 

'Hie Sinlialese commentaries translated by Buddhaghosa are not extant now. 
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magnum Opus was, however, the Saratthadipam, a sub-commentary. on Buddha- 
ghosa’s Samantapasadika on the Vinaya Pitaka. All his works in various degrees 
bear the imprint of his knowledge of Sanskrit language and literature. The 
Mahabodhivamsa or the Bodhivaihsa by Upatissa, which seems to have, been 
composed either in the last quarter of the tenth century or the beginning of the 
eleventh, bears the impact of Sanskrit. Its language may be termed as Sans- 
kritized Pali. The language of the Ddthdvarhsa, written in five cantos by Dham- 
makitti in a.d. 1211, is also Sanskritized Pali. The ThSpavamsa, available in 
both Pali and Sijohalese recensions, was probably composed in the thirteenth 
century by Vacissara. Kalyaniya’s poetical work Telakatdhagdthd, exhorting 
people to lead the good life, is assigned to this period. A commentary on the 
Mahdvathsa called Varhsatthapakdsm may also have been written during this 
period. 


SANSKRIT LITERATURE 

Sanskrit inscriptions and the existence of a fairly extensive Sanskrit literature 
attest to the importance of Sanskrit in Ceylon’s cultural and religious life. One 
of the earliest extant Sanskrit texts written in the island in the fourth century 
A.D. is Sdrdrtha-sangraha by King Buddhadasa. An outstanding composition in 
Sanskrit is the Jdnaki-harana by King KumSradasa (a.d. 513), who was him- 
self a great Sanskrit scholar. Sanskrit grammars and lexicographical texts were 
introduced fi:om India to facilitate the study of Sanskrit. These also sometimes 
served as models for texts written in Sinhalese. Not only was Gandragomin’s 
grammar {Cdndra Vydkarana) assiduously studied in Ceylon, but also used by 
Moggzillana as a model for his famous Pali grammar. Sariputta of the Polun- 
naruva-Dambadeniya period composed a concise Sanskrit grammar called 
Pdddvatdra and also a commentary called Panjikdlankdra on Ratnasrijnana’s 
Panjikd which again is a commentary on Cdndra Vydkarat^. In a mixed Sanskritic 
style, he also composed the Abhidharmdrtha-sangjraha-sanmya which gives a word- 
for-word explanation of the Pali text attributed to Ananda. A great scholar of 
the time of King Parakramabahu I (a.d. 1153-86) was Dimbulagala Maha- 
kasyapa who wrote the Sanskrit grammar Bdldvabodhana. Even a glossary of 
synonyms like the Abhidkdna-pradipikd was drawn up on the pattern of the 
famous Sanskrit lexicon, the Amarakosa. There were also Sanskrit treatises on 
Silpa-Sastras, particularly on the statuary art, as for example, the Sdriputra. 
In about a.d. 1245, a Brahmin scholar from Gauda (Bengal) named Rama- 
candra Kavibharati came to Ceylon and was converted to Buddhism. He re- 
ceived the title of ‘Bauddhagama Cakravard’, fi:om King Parakramabahu II 
(a.d. 1236-68) for writing a work entitled Bhakti-iataka in glorification of 
Buddha. It is ‘essentially a Hindu poem’ as far as its idea and treatment are 
concerned. Buddha is praised here in ‘precisely the same fashion as Rama, 
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JCrs^ia or Siva in Brahmanical bhakti poems’.’ The poem is comparable to the 
sarana works in Sinhalese of almost the same period, such as But-sarana, Daham- 
sara^a, Sanga-sarar^a, etc. The same author is also credited with the composition 
of the Yrtta-ratnakara-panjikd, which is a commentary on the famous Indian 
Sanskrit text on prosody called Vrtta-ratnakara by Kedara Bhatm. Very often 
subject-matters have also been borrowed from famous Indian Sanskrit works 
or allusions have been made to them. There is hardly any doubt that Sinhalese 
monks of the Mahayana school used Sanskrit as the vehicle of their ideas and 
studied the language and its literature extensively. Outside literature proper, 
Sanskrit was used not only in inscriptions on votive tablets of Ceylon, but also 
in many of the dhdranis or brief mystic forms of prayer or spells, dating mainly 
from the ninth century, in the eastern Indian script of the Pala period.® 

SINHALESE LITERATURE : INDIA’S CONTRIBUTION 

The linguistic and literary traditions of India made a great impact upon the 
Sinhalese language and literature. They fashioned their growth from the' for- 
mative stage. Sinhalese emerged as an Indo- Aryan speech like Bengali, Hindi, 
Marathi, and Gujarati.® The contributions of Sanskrit and Pali to the corpus 
of Sinhalese vocabulary as well as to the development of literary Sinhalese are 
indeed immense. The language was also influenced to a large extent by the 
Dravidian languages of South India, particularly Tanail.“ Mudaliyar W. F. 
Gimawardhana says: ‘...while in regard to its word equipment, Sinhalese is 
the child of Pali and Sanskrit, it is, with regard to its physical structure, essen- 
tially the daughter of Tamil’.” In the matter of script also, Ceylon has been 
profoundly influenced by India. The influence of the Grantha script of South 
India, which is a form of Brahmi, can be noticed in the current script of Ceylon, 
and scholars believe that the latter is derived from the former.’® The earliest 
extant Sinhalese verses seem to be recorded in the three Brahnu inscriptions 
of the third century b.o. Of the extant Sinhalese works, the oldest is Siydbas- 
alankdra, a text on poetics composed in the ninth century after the Kavyddaria 
of Dajrtdin. It is attributed to King Sena I (a.d. 831-51). Works of Kalidasa 
were very popular in Ceylon. His masterpieces like the AbhijfidnaSakunUila, 
Raghuvamia, and Meghaduta were ‘regarded as models of poetic composition 
and were an inspiration to Sinhalese writers and poets. . .’.’® Sikavdanda Vima 

’M. Wintemitz, op, cit, p. 379, Such mahatmya texts extolling the merciful bounties of Buddha 
were composed by the Mahayanists. Other works of this nature are the Buddha^gedyaya^ the Anuruddha- 
iataka, etc. 

®For their texts, see N. Mudiyanse, Mahayana Monuments in C^lon (Colombo, 1967), pp. 99-105. 

®M. D. Raghavan, op, cit,, p. 80. 

^^Ibid,f pp, 85-87. ^^Ibid,, p. 86. 

i^Lokesh Chandra and others (Eds), Indians Contribution to World Thought and Culture (Madras, 
1970), p. 205. See also CHI, Vol. I, p. 72. 

i®M, D, Raghavan, op, cii,^ p* 41. 
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and Heranasika Vinisa, which are texts on monastic discipline based on the 
Vinaya, also belong to this period. There are also other texts of similar nature. 
A different trail has been left by the glossarial commentary called DaJiampiyd- 
apiva-gatapadya which offers meanings for different words and phrases pccur- 
ring in the Pali Dhammapada-atthakatha. Composed by King Abo Salamevan 
Kasub (tenth century), it indicates the role of the native language in the study 
of the sacred Pali literature. On this model were wdlienJUtaka-aiuDa-gaiapa^a, 
MahMbodUvamsa-gatapadya as well as Vesaturudd-sanm, There were also other 
commentaries, specially designed to aid the study of the Pali conamentaries on 
the Vinaya. 

Although writers of the Polunnaruva period showed greater inclination to 
promote the study of Sanskrit and Pali, some important Sinhalese works were 
also composed during this period. Such works include Sasa-dasata which is a 
versification of the Pali Sasa Jdtdka, It was probably composed in a.d. 1197 
during the reign of Qpeen Lilavafi. Another poem of the period was Muva- 
deva-ddvata dealing with the theme of the Pali Makhddeva Jdtaka. The famous 
work called the Amdvatura is a sort of prose-poem in eighteen chapters written 
by Gurulugomi, dealing with the progress of Buddhism. The same author is 
also credited with the composition of Dkarma-pradipikdva, a Sinhalese com- 
mentary on the Pali Mahahodhivadisa. Both the texts were probably composed 
towards the close of the twelfth century or the beginning of the thirteenth. 
King Parakramabahu II composed a Sinhalese paraphrase of Buddhaghosa’s 
Visuddhimagga. Another work written during his reign is Pujdvaliya. It is a devo- 
tional work written by Buddhaputta, extolling the idea of Bodhisattvahood. 
It refers to the story of Sumedha and many other Jdtaka tales. The Sinhalese 
epic KavsUumina, also called Kusa-ddvata, deals with the theme of the Pali 
Kusa Jdtaka. It was composed by the court poet of the b'ng. A glossary to the 
Jdtaka-afthakathd, written by Rajamurari, and Karma-vihhdgaya have also been 
assigned to this period. The most important prose text of the succeeding Dam- 
badeniya period is SaddharmcH'otndvaliya based on the Dhamrnapada-attiiakathd 
of the fifth century a.d. It includes much new material not foimd in the original 
Pali text. Composed by Dhammasena, it is a vast collection of Buddhist ethical 
stories. An important work of the Kurunegala-Gampola-Kotte period (four- 
teenth-sixteenth centuries) is Pansyapanas-jdtaka-pota by Virasiihha Pathiraja 
and Parakrama. It is a translation of the Pziijdtakas. There are other works 
also translated from, or based on, Pali works. Subdsitqya by Alagiyavanna Mohot- 
tala (seventeenth century) is a didactic poem based on &e Sanskrit Hitopadeta. 
Besides, there are iimumerable references to, and quotations from, Buddhist 
Sanskrit texts in Sinhalese literature.^ 

^yide C. E. Grodakumbura, Sinhelese Literature (Colombo, 1955), pp. 43-45 and Urdversity of 
C^hm Reoiew, I, No. 1, pp. 86-93. 
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A novel feature in the late medieval Sinhalese literature was the introduc- 
tion of the sandda-kaoyas after Kalidasa’s Meghaduta}^ But in the Sinhalese 
counterparts, the message is not that of an anguished lover for his beloved, 
cruelly separated from each other, but that of a dutiful subject who sends a 
bird to a temple, praying for some blessings for the king or a member of the 
royal famil y. The reign of Parakramabahu V (a.d. 1348-60) witnessed the 
appearance of the first sandda-kdvya in Sinhalese, Tisara-sandesaya. Mayura- 
sandesaya is another work composed during the reign of Bhuvanekabahu V (a.d. 
1360-91). Seven such texts are known to be extant now and two of them, 
Selalihini-sandesaya and Parevi-sandesaya, are by Totagamuve Sri Rahula (fif- 
teenth century). 

The foregoing survey makes it abundantly clear that the Pali and Sanskrit 
literatures not only inspired Sinhalese scholars and writers to compose excellent 
works in these languages, but also led to the growth of a fairly extensive litera- 
ture in the language of the land which shone with multi-faceted brilliance. 
The contribution of the Dravidian languages of South India, particularly of 
Tamil, in the evolution of the Sinhalese language has also been indicated. 

SOUTH-EAST ASIA 

The coimtries of South-East Asia formed a stronghold of Indian culture from 
the early centuries of the Christian era. The extent of Indian influence in the 
field of languages and literatures of this vast area is particularly remarkable. 
Scholars have detected that the languages spoken in the various parts of South- 
East Asia not only often adopted, without losing their basic character, Sanskrit 
abstract and material terms, but also were influenced in many cases by Sanskrit 
rhetoric and prosody, and sometimes even by grammatical rules of euphony, 
compounds, etc. Some idea can be formed fi:om the fact that in the Cham 
lexicon, the number of Sanskrit words is about 700 out of a total of 9,350,“ and 
in Siamese, the number of Sanskrit and Pali words would be 1,362 in a total of 
40,000.“ In the Malay dictionary compiled in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, some Sanskrit words have been listed. Words of Sanskrit extraction 
have also penetrated the vocabulary of the Buginese, Busang, and Bari lan- 
guages in Celebe.^ Even the remote Tagalog language of the Philippines has 
admitted some Sanskrit words. But the largest influx has occurred in Old Java- 
nese. In a well-known Old Javanese dictionary, Sanskrit words number no less 
than 6,790; and the ratio of Sanskrit to Old Javanese in some Old Javanese 
texts "would be as high as 4 to 9, while the proportion in the kakamns (poetical 

D. Raghavan, op. cit, p. 84. 

E. Aymonier and A. Gabaton, Dktiormaire camrfrangaise (Paris, 1906); J, Gonda, Sanshit 
in Indonesia (Nagpur, 1952), p. 52. 

I’V. Thompson, Thailand: The New Siam (New York, 1967), p. 760, 
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compositions) is often 1 to 4 or 2 to 7.^® As early as a.d. 515, a Malayan king 
wrote to the Chinese emperor that ‘the precious Sanskrit’ was known in his 
kingdom.^ But whereas a vast Sanskrit literature in manuscript form has come 
down to us from the Hindu-Javaj^ese period, preserved mainly in Bali, hardly 
anything of the same period has reached us from Kambuja, Campa, Burma, 
Thailand, Malaya, or Sumatra. Sanskrit inscriptions numbering several 
hundred, discovered in most of these countries, however, indicate that 
Sanskrit was widely studied there. The inscriptions, usually written in 
flawless kaoya style, may be treated as specimens of Sanskrit literature. Another 
great result of the Indian impact was the gift of the Indian script. The languages 
of South-East Asia are mostly written in scripts derived from the old Brahml 
alphabet of India. 


I. KAMBUJA (CAMBODIA) 

In Kambuj'a (earlier Fu-nan), some inscriptions have over 200 verses written 
in various ornate metres, besides the iloka or anustubh and the upajati-indrcojajrd- 
upendravajrd group. They also exhibit different forms of alcmkdra including 
upamd, Mesa, etc.®® Some of the inscriptions are written in the gaudi style, using 
exaggeration, alliteration, and long compoimds.®® Many of the rulers as well 
as queens and princesses of Kambuja were accomplished Sanskrit scholars, 
and some of them have left specimens of their composition. We may mention 
in particular the names of King Suryavarman II (a.d. 1116),®® Prince Surya- 
kumara (a.d. 1186),®® and Queen Indradevi.®* A number of Kambuja rulers 
were adepts in Vedic learning. Thus King Suryavarman I (a.d. 1002-50) 
has been described as proficient in the Vedangas. The Vedas as well as the 
Vedanta and Vedahga were studied by the Brahmanas. A Saiva Brahmana 
called Sakrasvamin figures in an inscription of a.d. 713 as being well versed in 
the Vedanta and the Taittinja.^ All these studies proliferated in the Angkorian 
period {c. A.D. 800-1150) and continued at least up to the reign of King Srin- 
dravarman (a.d. 1307).®® The study of the grammar of Panini, Mimainsa, 
Nyaya, the Pura^ias, the Dharma-iastras, etc. was also pursued vigorously. 
King YaSovarman (a.d. 889-900) is said to have composed a commentary on 
the Mahdbhasya of Patanjali.®’ There are quotations from Panini (1. 4. 58-59 and 

i»J. Gonda, ep. dt-, pp. 119-20. 

“W.P. Groeneveldt, Mtes on the Malay Archipelago and Malacca (Bataira, 1876), pp. 10-11. 

®®V. Raghavan in Proceedings of the XXVJtk International Congress of Orientalists, IV, pp. 52ff. 

G, OotdH m Melanges dHrtdmrdsme offerts par ses Mves h M, Sylvain Uoi (Paris, 1911), pp. 

214-15. 

®®R. C. Majnmdar, Inscriptions of Kambuja (Calcutta, 1953), p. 430. 

^Ibid,, No. 177. ^Ibid., No. 182. 

®®G. Goed^s, Inscriptions du Cambodge, IV, p. 58. 

2*R. G. Majumdar, op, cit, No. 190. 

wjHd., No. 62. 
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80). A Brahma^a named Vidyavi^esa is said to have mastered, besides grammar, 
the Vai^esika system of Kanada, the Nyaya system of Gautama (Aksapada), 
the Samkhya system of Kapila, and the texts on Buddhism. The Hora-^astra 
(astrology) and Siddhanta-Sastra (astronoipy) were also studied.^ Several 
inscriptions not only refer to Manu’s code, but actually quote from it,*® while 
kings, ministers, and others are often described as ‘proficient in the Dharma- 
iastras’. Chapters VIII-IX of the Mam SamMta, with some modifications, still 
constitute the basis of the legal system of modern Cambodia.®® The Dhanurveda 
(archery), Ayurveda (medicine), Gandharvavidya (music), and Kama-Sastra 
(erotics) were also studied. 

A record of the sixth century tells us that a Brahmapa called Soma4arman, 
who was a brother-in-law of King Bhavavarman I, dedicated a copy of the 
Rdmdyam, a complete copy of the Mahabharata, and also a copy of a Purapa 
for daily recitation before the deity named Tribhuvanelvara.®^ In the following 
century, a manuscript of the samhkava section of the Adiparvan of the Mahabhd- 
rata was deposited in the temple of Bhavajnana.®® Scholars proficient in the 
recitation of the Rdmayan^ and the Mahabharata as well as ‘numerous Purapas . . . 
without omitting any one’ have been referred to in Cambodian inscriptions.®® 
Allusions to many stories from the epics and the Harivaihia are foimd in the 
inscriptions. Among the scholars specially proficient in the study or recitation 
of the epics were Sivasoma, VagKvarapaptiita, and KaAdndrapapdita. The 
last-named is credited with having explained a ‘developed’ {vistara) text of the 
Mahabharata.^ 

As the royal house worshipped the Devar^a-lihga for many centuries, 
the deities of the Saiva-Tantric pantheon were especially honoured in Kambuja. 
The Sdok Kak Thom inscription of Udayadityavarman II speaks of the study 
of some Tantiic texts during the reign of King Jayavarman II (a.d. 802-50). 
Inscriptions also refer to the teaching of the doctrines of the Saivite sect of the 
Palupatas eind of the Vaispavite sect of the Pancaratras by competent instruc- 
tors.®® Among other treatises, the Siva SaMiitd,^ the Saivite Yoga manuals,®’ 
SivaMarma,^ and Guhya-tik^^ have been mentioned in local inscriptions. It is 

Nos. 74, 152, 180, etc. «‘Ibid., Nos. 66-68. 

*oSee A. Leclere, Rechercher sur les origins Brahmaniques des lots Camhod^ennes; R. Lingat, ‘ “L” 
iwfluence juri dique de I’Inde au Champa et au Cambodge’, Journal Asiaiique (1949), pp. 237, 286. 
«iR. G, Majiimdar, op, dt, No. 13, 
mid., No. 41. 

mid., Nos. 13, 41, 97, 173, and 149A. 

*^K, K. Sarkar, Early Indo^Cambodian Cordacts (Santiniketan, 1968), p. 42. 

®®R. G. Majumdar, op. dt., No, 66, 
mid., No, 102, 

*’A. Barth and A. Bergaigne, Inscriptions sanskrites du Campd et du Cambodge, No, 17B, Verses 6, 
130. 

*«G. Goed^, Inscriptions du Cambodge, V, p. 193, 

**R, G. Majumdar, op. dt., No. 180. 
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interesting to observe in this connexion that the reputation of many Indian 
authors travelled to Kambuja. The inscriptions of Ya^ovarman make particular 
reference to such authors as Vatsyayana, Gunadhya, Bharavi, and Mayura.** 
Although K^idasa’s name does not occur in the available inscriptions, it ap- 
pears from some of the inscriptions that their authors were weU acqitainted 
with his style and works.^ There are some folk-tales of Kambuja which closely 
resemble those of India in structure and details.*^ 

Buddhist texts were also studied in ancient Kambuja. Mention has been 
made in epigraphic records of the Pramyotpadana, Brahmaghosa, and Saddharmax- 
sabka.^A commentary on the Tattva-saUgraha and the texts cslLed Mad/yavibhaga 
and Paratni Tantra have also been referred to. Yajnavaraha, guru of King 
Jayavarman V, has been described in an inscription as ‘proficient in the doc- 
trines of Buddha’." Some Pali inscriptions also attest to the growing popularity 
of Hinayana Buddhism during the last days of Kambuja’s greatness. 

II. CAMPA (SOUTH ANNAM) 

The inscriptions of Campa number over one hundred and they exhibit 
their authors’ knowledge of Sanskrit rhetoric and prosody and their ability to 
use various alankdras and metres with consummate artistry." There are ref- 
erences to rulers who studied the Vedas and were proficient in the six branches 
of Hfiidu philosophy, Panini’s As^dhyayl, the KdHka-vftdj and the Uttarakcdpa 
of the Saivas" as well as the Dharma-sastras*''. The inscriptions attest to the 
great popularity of the RamdyaijM, the MahSbhdrata^ and the Purapas in Campa. 
We learn from an inscription of King Prakaiadharma (r. a.d. 653-79) that an 
image of Valmiki was installed at Tra Kian." An eleventh century record 
refers to an tmknown Sanskrit text called Purdmrtha, described as a ‘mine of 
information’. The Buddhist sacred texts also seem to have been studied well, 
since the Chinese general Liu Fang is said to have sacked the capital city of 
Campa in a.d. 605 and taken away 1,350 Buddhist texts. In his J^son stelae 
inscription dated a.d. 1170, King Jaya Indravarman IV claims to have been 

“UW., No. 64. 

41V. Raghavan, op, dt^ pp. 48-49. 

48Bijan Raj Ghatterjee, Indian Cultural Influence in Cambodia (Calcutta, 1928), pp. 245ff, 

4SG. Goed^s and H. Parmentier, Liste Ginirale des Inscriptions et des Monuments (Paris, 1923), 
No. 111. 

44R. G. Majumdar, op, dt,, No. 102. 

4«Tlie earliest epigraphic record of Campa is the Vo-cahh rock inscription which is possibly 
of the fourth century a and contains some verses in the Sikharini, VasantatUakat and SardtdaolkrtdUa 
metres. See D. G. Sircar, Sdect Inscriptions, VoL I (Calcutta, 1942), pp. 471ff. — ^DGS. 

*^Bulletin de VEcole fran^aise d^Extr^me^OrurA (BEFEO), Vol. XI, p. 268; R, C. Majumdar, Arunent 
Indian Colonies m the Far East, Vol. I (Lahore, 1927), No. 45. 

47L. Finot, ‘Les Inscriptions de Mison*, BEFEO, Vol. IV (1904), p. 965, 

^Bulledn de VEcoU frangaise d^ExtrSme^Orient, XXVIII, p. 149. 
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versed not only in grammar, astrology, and philosophy, but also in the 
doctrines of the Mahayana. 


III. BURMA 

The earliest records of Burma, found in the vicinity of Prome and belonging 
to the fifth century a.d., quote parts of the Buddhist canon in Pali.^® The 
Mulasarvastivadins, who used Sanskrit texts, have left their traces in the relics 
of the seventh and later centuries. Archaeological tod inscriptional evidences 
prove that Buddhism was introduced into Lower Burma before the fifth-sixth 
centuries a.d. and it remained a flourishing religion in the area till the middle 
of the eleventh century with Thaton, capital of the Talaing country, as one of 
its most important centres. The conversion of King Anoratha (Aniruddha, 
Anuruddha) of Pagan in Upper Burma, by a Talaing monk named Shin Arahan 
in A.D. 1057, had a tremendous impact on the fortunes of Theravada Buddhism 
in Burma. On the refusal of King Makuta®® of Thaton to surrender the Tripi- 
taka and other sacred texts, Anoratha marched on Thaton and carried away to 
Pagan not only the king as a prisoner, but also many artisans and priests with a 
huge load of sacred texts. This dissemination of Buddhism and the Pali canon 
was sustained by the patronage of King Anoratha and his successors and by 
a close religious contact with Ceylon and Kanci, strongholds of Theravada 
Buddhism. 


PALI LITERATURE 

The earliest specimens of literary effort in Burma are in inscriptional Pali 
in East Indian characters referring mainly to religious themes. But they have 
little literary merit. Paleographically speaking, the oldest of them was composed 
before the eleventh century a.d. Dr Mabel Haynes Bode®^ observes that a 
safe starting point for the history of Pali literature in Burma would be the elev- 
enth century. The Pali literature of Burma includes commentaries on Buddhist 
canonical and other sacred texts as well as works on metaphysics, grammar, 
prosody, rhetoric, and law. The Burmese wrote, in addition, Niti treatises, 
folk-tales, particularly ihtjdtaka stories, etc. The pilgrimages of Uttarajiva and 
his famous disciple Capata to Ceylon in the latter part of the twelfth century 
proved to be events of great significance in the progress of Theravada Buddhism 
in Burma, It was due to their efforts, particularly of Capata, that Sinhalese 
Buddhism came to predominate in Burma, The Sinhalese recension of the 

^•The refcr^cc seems to be to the Maunggun gold-plate inscriptions (Epigrapkia Indka, V, p. 
101; D, C. Sircar, op, cit., pp. 462ff.) — ^DCS. 

••The name Makuta was formerly read as ‘Manuha’ {Journal of the Burma Research Society, XXXII, 
1948, p.89). 

•^Sce Mabel Haynes Bode, Pali Literature of Burma (London, 1909), p. 10. 
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Tripitaka in its Pali version naturally occupies a place of honour in Burma. 
Capata made a substantial contribution to the Pah literature of Burma. He 
wrote the Vimyagulhatthadipanl which explains difficult passages in the Vinaya 
Pitaka. He is credited with several other works also. Ariyavamsa, a monk of the 
Capata sect, who had settled at Ava during the reign of Narapati (a.d.*1442- 
68), wrote the Mat}isdratmnjusa, which is a commentary on the Abhidhammat- 
thabhavani. He has also other works to his credit including Jdtakavisodhana, a 
study on the jatakas. Among the seventeenth century monks of Saggaing, a 
Thera named Tilokaguru wrote a Ukd on the Patthdna, the most important book 
of the Abhiddhamma Pitaka, while another monk wrote the Visuddkimagga- 
ganthipadattha and the Gulhatthadipani. The latter explains difficult passages in 
the books of the Abhidhamma Pitaka. Commentary literature developed in 
Pegu, and the tradition was kept alive in other centres h'ke Amarapura near 
Mandalay down to the nineteenth century. The Gandhavamsa. written in the 
seventeenth century by Nandapanna, gives us the history of the Pali canon. 
In writing grammatical works, scholars of Burma were the equals of those of 
Kambuja and Indonesia. Aggavariisa wrote the Saddaniti, a grammar of the 
Tipitaka, in a.d. 1154. In the Dhdtumdld, second part of this work, the author 
furnishes the Sanskrit equivalents of the Pali forms, thus showing his mastery 
over both Sanskrit and Pali. Capata, mentioned above, was the author of the 
famous Suttaniddesa or Kaccdyanasuttaniddesa which explains the suttas of Kacca- 
yana, the great Pali grammarian. Saddhammasiri’s Saddatthabhedacintd is 
based partly on Kaccayana’s Pali aphorisms and partly on Sanskrit authorities. 
There are several famous commentaries on it. King Kyaswa (a.d. 1234-50) 
wrote two grammatical works, ISaddabindu and Paramatthabindu. During the time 
of the Shan king Sihasura or Thihattu (a.d. 1312-24), Sirimahgala wrote 
commentaries explaining the grammatical base of the Samantapdsddikd of Bud- 
dhaghosa, which was itself a commentary on the Vinaya Pitaka. Another work 
on Pali grammar is the SaddasdratihajdlM by Nagita, written under the same 
king’s patronage. Saddhammakitti compiled the famous vocabulary Ekakkha- 
rakosa. The Vdcakopadesa of Vijitavi of about the end of the sixteenth century 
holds its ground in Burma till now on account of its logical exposition of gram- 
matical science. The Kaoisdra, a treatise on metre, was composed by Dhamma- 
buddha of Pegu in the fourteenth century. Saddhammanana wrote the 
CMndosdratihcmikdsini, a commentary on the Vuttodaya which is a PaU work on 
metre, and the Chapaccayadlpani, a work on prosody. He is also said to have ren- 
dered the Kdtantra Vydkarar}a into Pali. After King Anoratha’s invasion in the 
eleventh century, traces of literary activity in the Thaton-Pegu region of the 
Talaing country are revealed by the Sdsanavama, the famous Pali chronicle of 
Burma, written in 1861. The Talaing monk Sariputta Dhammavilasa wrote 
the juridical text entitled Dhammavildsa Dhammasattha about a.d. 1174 when 
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Narapatisithu (a.d. 1173-1210) was the ruler of Pagan.®® In the thirteenth 
century, the Shan king Wagaru or Wareru compiled the JVagam Dhammasattha 
in Taking, following Dhammavilasa, which exhibits the influence of the codes 
of Manu, Yajnavalkya, and Narada. King Alaungpaya (a.d. 1752-60) also 
ordered the compilation of law books, and some Hindu legal codes ascribed to 
Manu were translated into Pali and Burmese, imder orders from King Hsinbyu- 
shin (a.d. 1763-76), with the assistance of Brahmanas brought from Varanasi. 
The king also appointed scholars to translate a number of Sanskrit works on 
grammar, astrology, and medicine into Burmese. Bode observes : Tn the legal 
texts, we notice the use of the Pali language (1) to preserve a Hindu tradition 
derived from the Talaings and (2) to consecrate Burmese customary kw which 
could, we may suppose, be codified equally well in the Burmese idiom. The 
classic literary language naturally chosen in such cases as the attribute of awe 
and majesty befitting the written code is here also the reminder of the debt 
that Burmese custom and kw owe to Buddhism.’®* 

IMPACT OF PALI ON BURMESE 

The impact of Pali on Burmese was profound. The former contributed in a 
massive way to the evolution of a Burmese vernacular literature by the four- 
teenth century. Burmese was an agglutinative language and Pali lent it terse- 
ness, delicacy, and volition, especially in its nominal and verbal inflections 
as well as in the formation of large compounds. Literary specimens of the 
vernacular anterior to the second half of the fifteenth century®* have not 
survived and those that are extant include tales on the previous lives of Buddha 
based on the Jdtaka stories and translations of important Buddhist texts. This 
trend continued in the centuries that followed. 

STUDY OF SANSKRIT 

The Brahma^ias attached to the royal courts of Burma as soothsayers and 
counsellors exerted their influence on the royal patrons and thus preserved and 
promoted Sanskrit culture and learning. Some of their writings have been pre- 
served in the Nagari, Bengali, or proto-Bengali scripts.®® There are inscriptions 
in Sanskrit or in mixed Pali-Sanskrit, which also testify to the study of Sanskrit 
in the country in earlier days. In the days of King Anoratha, there were scholars 
in Pagan who were well versed in the Vedas, particularly the Atharva-VedaJ^ 
In the Kalya^u inscription dated a.d. 1442, we come across the names of some 
Sanskrit texts, which cover the grammar of the Katantra school, the Kaiika, 

p. 33. p. 89. 

**U Hla Pe, Litteratura himana (Rome, 1957), p, 791. 

s®Mabd Haynes Bode, op, at, p. 100, 
p. 50. 
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lexicography, Niti texts, etc.®’' Shin Arahan is said to have been proficient in the 
four Vedas, while two monks of Ava are said to have been ‘learned in the 
Vedic texts, but deficient in the study of the Canon. . .’.®® However, by ‘Veda’ 
the Burmese scholars of the seventeenth century may have meant Brahma^ical 
texts on astrology, astronomy, medicine (Ayurveda), and sciences in general, 
texts on magic, manuals on love and sex, and so on.®® As late as 1852, the chief 
queen of a Burmese king is said to have been versed not only in the canonical 
texts of Buddhism, but also in the Vedas.®® The Hitopadeia fables also attained 
wide currency in Burma. Sometimes, the kings took active steps to propagate 
Sanskrit learning in, the country, especially by way of translation of Sanskrit 
texts like Vopadeva’s Mugdha-bodha, besides works on astrology, palmistry, 
medicine, erotics, and so on. 

IV. THAILAND AND LAOS 

The earliest written records in Thailand are some archaic Mon inscriptions 
in South Indian characters of the sixth or seventh century a.d.®^ These inscrip- 
tions contain some Sanskrit and Pali words. Thai literature, properly so called, 
did not develop before the fourteenth century. With the establishment of Ayut- 
thaya as the capital of the Thai kingdom, poetic compositions like the curse 
upon the flood waters or the prayers addressed by the court to divine beings 
and spirits before the commencement of a trial by ordeal, all of non-Buddhist 
texture, were made or inspired by the Brahmanas who inherited the traditions 
of Angkor. The Burmese law code called Wagaru Dhammasattha, which largely 
drew upon the Manu Saihhitd, was introduced into Thailand. Ritualistic poems 
are said to have been composed by the court Brahmapas brought firom Kam- 
buja after her defeat in the thirteenth century. In a.d. 1345 Lu Thai, grand- 
son of the famous Rama Khambaeng, composed the TraibhUmikatha (‘Story of 
the Three Worlds’), a voluminous text on Buddhist cosmology, and it has come 
down to us in a Siamese translation.®® The range of subjects studied by Lu Thai 
included, as an inscription tells us, the Vinaya and Abhidhamma, the Veda, 
law, and maxims as weE as treatises on astronomy and the calendar.®® A poem 
entitled Lilit Ymn P'ay, which is full of Sanskrit words, was composed duriug 
the reign of King ParamatraEokanatha (a.d. 1448-95). A session of the Great 
pp. lOlfF. 

^^Sasanavarhsa^ pp. 68, 110, 117. 

®®Mabel Haynes Bode, op, dt, p. 51. 

^^Sasanavamsa, p. 154. 

«^Among the early epigraphic records of Thailand, mention should be made of a number of 
Buddhist clay seals bearing small texts in East Indian characters of about the ninth-tenth centuries 
A.D. The seals resemble those discovered at Indian sites like Nalanda. Set Journal of Andent Indian 
History, V, pp. 366 ff., Plates XI-XIII.— DCS. 

®2G. Coed^, The TmibJmanakatka (1957), p. 349. 

«®G. Goed^, RecmU des Inscriptions du Siam, I (Bangkok, 1924), pp. 98-99. 
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CouncU was held at Chieng Mai in a.d. 1475 to revise the Pali scriptures. 
The tempo was caught by a band of royal scholars who composed the poem 
Mahajati, based on the Vessantara Jataka, in a.d. 1482. Sinhalese monks settled 
in Thailand and Laos also contributed to the dissemination of knowledge of 
the Bhddhist scriptures in Pali. The fillip thus imparted led to the production 
of the two notable works, the Mangaladispani and Dhammapada-atthakatha. The 
latter was translated into Modern Siamese during the reign of King Rama III 
(a.d. 1824-51). King Narayana (a.d. 1657-88), who was a patron of poets, is 
said to have written several poetical works, two of which refer respectively to 
Balin’s instructions to Sugriva and DaSaratha’s advice to Rama, both based 
upon the Rdmdyam. The first-known Siamese version of the Ramdyana called 
Rdmakien (Ramakirttt), composed by King P’raya Chakri between a.d. 1770 
and 1780, is incomplete. The first complete version is assigned to the reign of 
King Rama I (a.d. 1782-1809).“ Rdmakien has been utilized by many later 
Thai writers. The dramatic literature of Thailand owes its origin to, and was 
influenced by, the Rama saga of India, although its affiliation is to certain 
floating Rama legends including the story of the Daiaratha Jataka.^ Eigh- 
teenth century Thai literature included fourteen plays, the themes of which were 
borrowed from the Jdtaka stories. 

The literature of Laos is but a dialectical variation of Thai literature. 
Among its important productions are some edifying religious works of which 
the best-known are the apocryphyal ‘Fifty Jdtaka Stories’ and the Laotian 
veraon of the Pancatantra consisting of four collections of stories. The Laotian 
work, entitled Mangalamtta, by Sirimangala enjoyed a great reputation. 

V. MALAYSIA 

The ancient Malay inscriptions, which belong to tiie last part of the seventh 
century a.d., contain some Sanskrit words pertaining mainly to the calendar 
and religion, and some abstract terms.®® The Trengganu (a.d. 1326-27 or a.d. 
1386-87) and Pasai (a.d. 1380) stone inscriptions contain many Sanskrit 
words.*'' The artificial world created by Malaysian folk-tales is linked with the 
folk-world of India. The story of the tress of a lady’s hair floating in a golden 
bowl reminds us of a well-known Bengali folk-tale. While some stories are 

®*Nicolas, ‘Le Ramaya^a siamois analyst*, Extrime Asie (1928), No. 19, p. 297; No. 21, p. 409; 
No. 23, p. 565; No. 25, p. 21. 

«*Prince Dhani Nivata, Selected Articles, II (The Siam Society, The Fiftieth Annual Commemora- 
tion Volume, Bangkok), pp. 177-78. 

®®The earliest inscription discovered in Malaysia contains Buddhist tracts engraved on a pillar 
by MahanSvika Buddhagupta of Raktamrtdka in West Bengal. It is written in the fifth century cha- 
racters of South India, which must have been prevalent in the Kedah area during the age. See 
D. C. Sircar, op. cit., p. 465 — ^DCS. 

Journal of the Malay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, II (1924), pp. 252, 258; XXXI (1958) 
p. 37. 
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influenced by the Ramayana, many have been traced in the Kathasarit-sagara, 
and a large number have their counterparts in the Jdtaka stories, the Parica- 
tantra, and the Kathd literature.*® The Malay romances have episodes often 
speaking of merchants, princes, and ascetics from India, while Hindu fairies, 
spirits, sages, gods, and goddesses jostle in them with Islamic fairies, sages, and 
heroes. In a general way, a.d.1350-1450 may be taken to be the period when 
the Islamic matrix of Malay literature was laid; but it had not yet shed the 
traits of its earlier Indian character. 

The Malay Rdm^aijA, known as Hikayat Seri Rdma, has two versions in which 
the flotsam and j etsam from the east, west, and sou th-west of India were gathered 
to produce the prototype of the Malay texts.*® Some of these Indian elements 
arrived in Malaya in the twelfth century and might have been woven into the 
texture of Hikayat Seri Rdma between the twelfth and seventeenth centuries.’® 
Some works of the fifteenth century, such as Hikayat Iskandar Dki’l-Kamain 
and Hikq)>at Amir Hamzah, also betray the influence of the Rdmdyana as well as 
the Mahdbhdrata through its Javanese version known as Bhdrata-yuddha. The 
Javanese Bhdrata-yuddha is represented in Malaya by Hikayat Perang {Pdndava- 
jaya). Hikayat Rdjardja Pasai in prose contains a tag translated from the Tamil 
Manimekalai. Sejarah Melayu (‘The Malay Annals’) shows familiarity with Sans- 
krit and Tamil as well as with the Rdmdyana and the Bhagavad-Gttd.'’^ Hikayat 
Merang Mahdoarhsa (‘The Kedah Annals’), based on local folklore, bears the 
stamp of the Rdmdyai^xi and the Jdtaka stories. The shadow plays of Malaysia 
drew their themes from the Rdmdyana and the Mahdbhdrata, and they were 
presented by invoking the deities of the Hindu pantheon Hke Siva and Gane^a 
as well as important figures of the two great Indian epics like Rama, Rava^a, 
Vibhisana, Indrajit, and Aijuna. 

VI. INDONESIA 

The earliest records of Java, such as the inscriptions of King Purnavarman 
(fifth centiuy a.d.) of West Java, of Tuk Mas, of Canggal (a.d. 732), and of 
the Sailendra rulers, are all written in Sanskrit.’® No Old Javanese text is 
available prior to the ninth century.’* The earliest inscriptions in Old Javanese 
reveal the growing infiltration of Sanskrit words into the vocabulary of the 
former. The Indo-Javanese language took literary shape in the period Iwtween 

XXXI (1958), pp. 20fr. 
p. 35. 

'“IKrf., p. 37. 

B. Sarkar, Indian influences on the Literature of Java and Bah (Calcutta, 1934), p. 129; Jowtnal 
of the Malay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, XXXI, pp. 38-39. 

B. Sarkar, Corpus of the Inscriptions of Java, I (Calcutta, 1971), Nos. 1-3, 5-6, and 10; J, G. 
De Casparis, PrasasH Indonesia, 1 & II (Bandung). 

’®H. B. Sarkar, Corpus of the Inscriptions of Java, No. 7, 
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A.D. 650 and 850 when Sanskrit-Old Javanese dictionaries and simple grammars 
appear to have been written. The lexicon AmarawMa, which refers to King 
Jitendra of the Saiiendra dynasty, and the Vajrayana text Sang Hyang Kama- 
h^anikan, a part of which is called Sang Hyang Kamahqyanan Mantranaya, belong 
to a period prior to the beginning of the tenth century to which the Old Java- 
nese is usually assigned. Indo-Javanese literature began to flower in 

Central Java; but it developed its golden age at the courts of the east Javanese 
kings from' about A.D. 925 to 1400. The literary output of this period of about 
five centuries may be reviewed under the following heads; (i) the Vedas (as 
known under the name in Bali) and the Pura^ias; (ii) the Agamas, Dharma- 
^astras, Niti-sahitya, and Sasana; (ui) Kajgida (grammar, rhetoric, prosody, 
astrology, etc.); (iv) Itihasa including prose panans and kakaoins (poems in 
Sanskrit metres) ; and (v) Miscellaneous including kidungs (ballads in native 
metres), tantri (fables of Sanskrit or native origin), babad (historical works), 
etc. 

VEDAS AND PURAiyAS 

The Vedas were studied in Java, as in Indo-China, in the ancient period; 
but what now pass under this name are mcKtraJ and stutis meant fox the different 
deities of the Hindu and Buddhist pantheons. It is worth noting that no 
complete mantra, as given in these texts, has been found in India. What has 
been preserved in Bali are called Tajus, and Samavedaiiras, which are sung, 
not recited, on the first day of the bright half of the month and on full-moon 
nights. Other mantras include the Veda-parikrama-sara-sadihita-kirat}a containing 
many subsidiary mantras which are to be accompanied by various mudras and 
by prdrjMydma, nyasa, kumbhaka, etc. In fact, no Vedic mantra has been found 
anywhere in Indonesia, except a fragment of the gayatri which also occurs in 
post-Vedic and post-epic Indian literature. Besides a number of Buddhist 
hymns, many hyjnns dedicated to Surya, Sri, Vayu, Pythivi, Yama, Vasuld, 
2 ind others have been discovered in Bali. The spiritual tenor of the mantas and 
sUitis is doubtless Indian, but no full text of the hymns has yet been traced in 
India. Of the Puranas, only. Parana has been discovered in Java. It 

has a prose and a versified recension. According to Gonda, the prose recension 
may be dated in the tenth or eleventh century.^* The subject-matter of this work 
has been borrowed for the most part directly from a Sanskrit recension, though 
in certain respects the text tallies better with relevant portions of the FIjj'k, 
Matsya, and VarSha Purdpis. The versified recension, called Brahmarida Purdtj/ih 
kakaoin or Pfthu-vijaya, was composed by Astagug.a in eighteen cantos probably 
in the twdfth century. Many works written in the Pura^ic style and of a 

wj, Gouda, *Het Oudjavaanschc Brahmat^ Pura^\ Bibliotheea Javantca,^ No. 5 (1932-33) j *The 
Old-Javanese Brahm&s^a Puratptf^ Pura^, II (1960). 
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cosmogonical nature have been discovered in Bali. Most of the Old Javanese 
works contain anu^pubh stanzas in Sanskrit with Old Javanese" elucidation. 
Tantu Panggelaran, which is a veritable repository of cosmogony, mythology, 
and church-history, was composed between the fourteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Another work of a Pmranic nature is Agastyaparva containing* some 
Sanskrit stanzas and Agastya’s answers to the questions of his son Drdhasya. 
Tattva Savang Suvung and Adi Puram deal with cosmology and allied topics. 
Manik Maya, a later work, is also written in the Puranic style. 

AGAMAS AND DHARMA-gASTRAS 

Among the works which constitute the Agamas and Dharma-^astras, 
Bhuvanakosa and Bhuvanasamksepa of the Saiva Tantric school contain some 
Sanskrit stanzas. Tattva Sang Hyang Makajmna expounds the implications of 
lUga worship and Vjhaspatitattva (also perhaps called Sivatattva) contains many 
Sanskrit verses, and discusses various doctrines of Saiva theology. Gar^apatitattoa 
in which Siva replies to Ganapati’s queries is another Old Javanese text on 
Saiva philosophical speculation composed in anuftubh stanzas with Old Javanese 
exegesis. Among the works of the Niti class Kunjardkar^a, an Old Javanese text 
composed between the twelfth and fourteenth centuries, recounts how the 
yaksa Kuhjarakart^a sought the advice of Vairocana for gaining rebirth as a 
higher being. The story of the previous births of the twoyaksas, Kunjarakar^a 
and his Mend Pur^avijaya, is narrated in the Old Javanese text Bkuvanatattva- 
paricqya. Sara-samticcaya, another text of the Niti class, has about 517 Stinskrit 
ilokas, of which 321 have already been traced in the Mahabharata, Pancatantra, 
and Hitopadeia. It was so important that an Old Javanese legal text called 
PUrvadhigama (also called Sivaiasana) refers to it among the texts which a 
pragvivdk (pr&frwata, judge) must study. Vratiidsana {c. thirteenth century) and 
Slokantara have thirty-seven and eighty-three Sanskrit ilokas respectively, each 
having an ethical base. Of the books on statecraft and allied matters, mention 
should be made of the RajapatiguT(^a of King Bhatati or Krtanagara, Raja 
Kapa Kapa, and Navcmtya. Ethical matters mixed with statecraft form the 
subject of the Miiiastra-kakavia (second half of the fifteenth century) and 
Kamandaka Rdjamti which can be considered either as a fragment of the Sanskrit 
Kamandakvpa jfitisara or as part of an anthology.” In the Old Javanese text 
called Mtipraya, Sage Vyasa plays a leading role. A large number of Old Java- 
nese texts, such as Kutaramdnava, Svarajambu, Astadaia-vyaaahSra, and Adigama, 
belonging to the l§asana or Smrti literatiure of Java and Bali, are based upon 
the Manu Sadihita. Kufaramanava claims to have been promulgated by Bh|^gu in 
the treta yuga. Pibrvadhigama, which has been already referred to, contains 
Sanskrit ilokas. 

”0. Hoo^aas in Jmarug of the Greater India Socie^, XV (1956), p. 23. 
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^ Svaravyanjam, Adisvara, Krtavasa, Suksavasa, and Kdraka-sangraha are works 
on grammar. The references to Panmi and Katantra Vyakararia in Kdraka-sangraha 
and to Cdndra Vyakararia in the inscriptions of ancient Java seem to be indicative 
of the tradition of the study of Sanskrit grammatical literature in Java.™ There 
were besides, Sanskrit-Old Javanese lexicons such as the Amaramdld, already 
referred to, and the Car}dakararija. Of the works on prosody, the most outstanding 
is the Vrttc&ancaya, written by Mpu Tanakung probably in the twelfth century. 
It deals with more than a hundred Sanskrit metres and refers to Pingala and the 
Pingala-chandah-sutra. The impact of Sanskrit rhetoric on the Old Javanese 
kakavins is considerable. These remind one of the Buddha-carita, RaghuvamJa, 
Kumdrasambhava, Sisupdla-vadha, etc. Some works dealing with medicine, 
astrology, and astronomy have been found in Java, which contain many words 
of Sanskrit origin. 


ITIHASA OR EPIC WORKS 

We shall now turn to the epic literature of Java and Bali. The Old Javanese 
Rdmdyaria, the first and perhaps the best of the kakavins, was probably composed 
about the first quarter of the tenth century by Yo^iSvara, whose real name, 
according to Balinese tradition, seems to be Rajakusuma or Kusumavicitra. 
The text contains 2,774 stanzas, divided into twenty-six cantos and written in 
various Sanskrit metres. The major part of the text is a translation of the Bhatti- 
kdvya. The story broadly follows Valmiki’s Rdm^ana, but ends with the return 
of Rama, Sita, Laksmana, and their entourage to Ayodhya. The Old Javanese 
Uttarakd^da is not part of YogKvara’s Rdmdyana, but constitutes an independent 
work. There are also later recensions of the Rdmaya^a, such as Rdma Kling, 
Serat Kaifda, Rdmdyaria Sasak, Rdma Kidung Bali, Rdma Tambang, and many 
others of lesser importance. Indeed, it has been said that there are about 1,200 
versions of the Rama story prevalent in East Java alone.” The Rdmdyarui stories 
furnished the themes of local shadow plays, and were depicted on temple reliefs. 
They also inspired a cycle of stories in Old Javanese, such as Sumanasdntaka, 
Arjuna-vijaya, and HarUretya. Sumanasdntaka, which means ‘death by flower’, 
depicts the love affair of Aja and Indumati. Arjuna-vijaya, written by 
Mpu Tantular after a.d. 1365, handles the theme of Aijunasahasrabhhu’s 
fight with Rava^ia. The story of Harilraya is based upon the Old Javanese 
Uttarakdr}da and discusses how the gods, being threatened by Malyavan and 
other demons, turned for succour to Vis^u who killed the demons. 

No less popular was the Old Javanese Mahdbhdrata, of which the Adi, Virata, 
XJdyoga, and BMsma parvans were composed under orders of King Dharmavain^a 

'•H. B. Sarkar in ibU., Ill (1936), pp. 108-12. 

”J. Kats, Het Rdmayar^ op Javaansche Umpd-rdufs^ p, 17. 
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Anantavikrama (a.d. 991-1007), some other portions having been.composed as 
late as the fourteenth century. Bhwrata-yuddha-kakavin, dealing with the middle 
section of the Mahabhdrata, was composed by Mpu Sedah, preceptor of King 
Jayabhaya of Kadiri, but was completed by the Buddhist author Mpu Panuluh 
in A.D. 1 157. The text has fifty-two cantos, with 731 stanzas and is written in 
various Sanskrit metres. It concludes with the death of Salya and the consequent 
self-immolation of his beloved wife Devi Satyavad, the submission of his crown- 
jewel by Alvatthaman, and the wise rule of Yudhisthira. The Hafivanda has 
an Old Javanese recension by Panuluh, which narrates in an original way a 
fight between Krsnia and Jarasandha over Rukmini. The same theme is handled 
by Mpu Trigu^ia in Kfsijayam composed in the beginning of the twelfth 
centmy. The Old Javanese Bhagavad-Gita, which contains many Sanskrit slokas, 
is an abridged version of the original. Of the many kakavins belonging to the 
Mahabhdrata cycle of stories, Arjuna-vivaha was composed in thirty-six cantos by 
Mpu Kanva during the reign of King Airlangga (a.d. 1019-42). Hari-vijaya des- 
cribes some episodes from the Adiparvan, such as the churning of the milk 
ocean etc., while the duel between Sunda and Upasunda forms the theme of the 
Old Javanese kakavin, Ratna-vijaya. Ghatotkacdirqya or Ghatotkacaiarana describes 
the fight between Abhimanyu and Laksmanakumaxa over the beautiful maiden 
Ksitisundari, and relates how Gha^otkaca assists Abhimanyu to win the girl. 
Indra-vijaya handles the themes of the assassination of Trisiras, Indra’s loss of 
paradise, and the rule and downf^ of Nahusa, while the Old Javanese prose 
text called Koravdirama describes the story of the resurrection of the heroes of 
the Kuru-Pa 9 .dava war, their spiritual adventures, and other episodes. Another 
Old Javanese poem Kr^dntaka deals with some of the themes of the last few 
parvans of the Mahabhdrata excluding the Svargdrohamparvan. Navaruci, probably 
of the fifteenth centtuy, describes Bhima’s adventures in his search for the elixir 
of life. 

Smaradahana, written in tlie twelfth century by Mpu Dharmaja in forty 
cantos, describes the burning of Kama by Siva’s wrath. Sutasoma, which is also 
called Puru§ddaidnta, narrates how Purusada, who had conquered all the kings 
of Bharatavarsa (India), was ultimately subdued by Sutasoma, an incarnation 
of Bodhisattva. Kdlayaoandntaka, also known as Kr^a-vijaya, deals with the fight 
between Krsna and Kaihsa, while Rdma-vijaya describes, in sixty- three cantos, 
the fight between Jamadagni and Angaraparna. Bhomakdvya, written perhaps 
in the fourteenth century by Mpu Bradah, relates the fight between Krsna 
and Bhoma or Bhauma (Narakasura). The story supplied material for shadow 
plays of the entire Malayo-Indonesian world. Tanakung’s Lubdhaka is an in- 
teresting kakavin. It tells how on a pitch-dark night a hunter, trembling with 
fear, was hiding in a vilva tree and accidentally caused a leaf firom the tree to fall 
on a SivaHAga bdow, which ultimatdy led to his salvation. The outline of the 
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Story has presumably been taken from some Indian Puranic source.™ The 
Indian epics and Pura^as supplied many themes for the shadow plays of Indo- 
nesia. These plays, which have kept alive the Indian epic and Purafrlc stories 
even in Islamic Indonesia, were popular as early as the beginning of the eleventh 
century.'^® 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 

There are some works of the nature partly of chronicles and partly of 
historical romances, called kidungs. Among such works, the following deserve 
special mention: Kidung Sunda, Rangga Lawe, and Harsa-vijaya. In the field of 
tantri or fables, the most important text is Tantri Kamandaka, which is 
principally based upon the Pancatantra and Hitopadesa. Some of the stories 
occurring in this work are depicted in the temple panels at various places.®® 
Allied to the tantri group are some folk-tales which have found place in other 
groups of stories, such as the story of the deer and the crow, of the porcupine 
and the hill, of the cat and the turtle-dove, which find their parallels in the 
Pancatantra and Hitopadeda as well as ihtjataka and Kathd literatures. There are 
many legends in Indonesia which also point to her close cultural link with 
India. Reference may be made in this connexion to the celebrated Javanese 
work, Aji Saka, which records a tradition of the art of writing having been 
introduced in Java by a Brahmana called Tritresta. It is, however, difficult 
to say how far this is based on facts, but we cannot ignore that the order of 
alphabet in Devanagaii has been imitated in Sumatra and Celebes. Although 
the order is different in Javanese, it appears that the Indian arrangement was 
not unknown to the people of Java.®^ Among the historical works, the most 
famous are Nagarakrtagama and the Pararaton. Ndgarakrtdgama (a.d. 1365) by 
Prapanca has been composed in various Indian metres. It contains some 
descriptions which strikingly remind one of their parallels in Sanskrit litera- 
ture.®® The other, Pararaton (written between c. a.d. 1278 and 1478), is a prose 
text. It also bears the stamp of Indian influence in that the first part of the 
book, for instance, opens with the well-known Indian formula, Om avighnam 
astu namas siddhamA^ 

After the downfall of the Hinduized State of Majapahit around a.d. 
1500, Javanese literature became divided into two streams, the main one in 
Bali laying there the matrix of the Middle Javanese literature as an offshoot 
of Old Javanese and distinct from Old Balinese. The other stream continued 

B, Sarkar, Indian Influences on the Literature of Java and Bali, p. 317. 
p. 290. 

®®J, L. A.Brandes, TjandiDjago (The Hague, 1904), pp. 68-69, Photo Nos. 71, 72, etc.; N. J. 
Krom, Barabudur, I (The Hague, 1927), p. 177. 

®iH. B, Sarkar, Indian Influences on the Literature of Java and Bali, pp, 15-16. 
pp. 385 ff. 

mid., p. 38ff. 
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in Java under stagnant conditions. The preservation of much of the rich Indian 
legacy was owing to the fact that when Majapahit was destroyed, the prin- 
ces, the elite, the priestly community, and others fled to Bali, taking with 
them their earthly possessions including books. The date which marked the 
end of the Middle Javanese literature and the beginning of the New Javanese 
may be taken as c. a.d. 1628. Indonesian literature of the Middle Javanese 
and New Javanese periods has been greatly influenced by the penetration of 
Islamic theology and literaiy ideals and they have been responsible for creating 
a hybrid composition of a very peculiar type. Adam, Sulaiman, Mohammed, 
and Hamza have appeared along with the heroes of the Ramayar),a and the 
Mahdbharata. 

It has been mentioned earlier that the order of the Devanagari alphabet 
was followed in the Sumatran and Celebes languages. The impact of Indian 
influence was also felt in the domain of loan-words in these areas. Moreover, 
there are reasons to believe that in the pre-Islamic period there existed a rich 
Indian and Indianized literature in Sumatra.®* 

VII. THE PHILIPPINES 

It is only recently that the subject of Indian influence on the Philippine 
language and literature, script, art, and other matters has received increasing 
attention from scholars.®® Indications are that such influence reached the 
Philippines when thg same was at its zenith in the zones intermediate between 
India and the Philippines during the twelfth-fourteenth centuries. The 
Islamization of the Malayo-Indonesian world since the sixteenth-seventeenth 
centuries gradually halted this process of Indianization. It is true that in the 
field of language and literature, the native languages of the Philippines did not, 
as in the case of South-East Asia in general, undergo syntactical or granunatical 
modifications on account of the intrusion of the Sanskrit language and literature, 
but there is no doubt that they helped to enrich the vocabularies as in the case of 
other South-East Asian languages. Besides, the Rama saga had its impact on 
the Maranaw version of the story, but the predominant influence on it was 
from the Malayan version. Further study of Indian influence on the Philippine 
language and literature only can determine the extent and depth of its perco- 
lation. 

B. Sarkar, SomContributum of India to the Ancient Civilization of Indonesia and Malaysia (Calcutta, 
1970), pp. 100-101. 

in this connexion the following publications by J. R. Francisco: 

(i) Indian Inflmnce in the Philippines {with Special Reference to Language and Literature) ^ Qjuezon City, 
1964; (ii) The Philippines and India: Essays in Ancient Cultural Relations^ Manila, 1971; (iii) Philippine 
Palaeography f Qjuezon City, 1973; and (iv) ‘Sanskrit in Philippine Language and Literature^ 
Studies in Indo-Asian Art and Culture^ Vol, II, New Delhi, 1973. 
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The foregoing survey would convince any one of the appropriateness of 
the remarks of S. L6vi, quoted approvingly by G. Coedes : ‘Mother of wisdom, 
India gave her mythology to her neighbours who went to teach it to the whole 
world. Mother of law and philosophy, she gave to three quarters of Asia a god, 
a reli^on, a doctrine, an art. She carried her sacred language, her literature, 
her institutions into Indonesia, to the limits of the known world, and from 
there they spread back to Madagascar and perhaps to the coast of Africa, 
where the present flow of Indian immigrants seems to follow the faint traces 
of the past.’*® 


^^The Indianized States of South^^East Asia (Honolialu, 1968), p. xvi. 
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WESTERN COUNTRIES 

I NDIA’S contact with the outside world, especially with West Asia and parts 
of Africa and Europe, was established in remote antiquity and developed 
through successive ages. Trade and maritime enterprises marked the beginning 
of this contact which was further strengthened by cultural relations. This 
intercourse resulted in a wide range of Indian literature — religious, philo- 
sophical, scientific, fictional, etc. — finding its way to the regions referred to 
and making a great impact there in the course of time. An attempt has been 
made in the following survey to consider the extent of the spread and influence 
of Indian literature in the Western countries. 

WEST ASIA 

Religious Literature: Some of the Vedic gods were worshipped in West Asia 
as early as the fourteenth century b.c. This has convincingly been proved 
by the Boghaz K6i inscriptions.^ In subsequent centuries, some forms of 
Brahmanical religion prevailed in different parts of West Asia. According to 
the Syrian writer Zenob, there was an Indian colony in the canton of Taron 
on the Upper Euplfirates, to the west of Lake Van, in the second century b.c. 
The Indians built there two temples containing images of gods about 18 and 
22 ft. high. When in c. a.d. 304 St. Gregory came to destroy these temples, 
he was strongly opposed by the Indians.^ It is reasonable to presume that the 
Indians carried to this area their sacred literature with them. Buddhism spread 
in West Asia during the days of A^oka (r. 273-232 b.c.). Alberuni (c. a.d. 
1030) says that in former times Khorasan, Persia, Iraq, Mosul, and the countries 
up to the frontier of Syria were Buddhist. The influence of Buddhist and other 
forms of Indian religious literature upon West Asian religious systems was by 
no means insignificant. Traces of Buddhist influence are immistakable in the 
doctrines of Mani, a Persian saint, who flourished during the reign of the 
Sassanian king Shapur I (a.d. 241-72). A Manichaezin treatise written in the 
form of a Buddhist siitra speaks of Mani as Tathagata and mentions Buddha and 
Bodhisattva.® Buddhist legends were popular in the Arab world. The story 

^JRAS (1909), pp. 1094-109. These records contain the names of the following Vedic deities; 
Mitra, Varu^a, Indra, and the Nasatyas. 

®R. G. Majumdar (Ed.), The Histoiy and Culture of the Indian People, Vol. II (Bombay, 1968), pp, 
633-34. 

^Ibid,, p. 633. See also Hemchandra Raychaudhnri, Political History of Ancient India (Calcutta, 
1958), p. 521. 
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of the Great Renunciation of Buddha occurs in a book called Kitab Bilawhar 
wOf Tudasqf. From Arabic it was rendered into Georgian and then into other 
European languages including Greek and Latin. A Manichaean version of this 
legend was discovered by Le Cog from Turfan on the basis of which P. Alfaric 
proved that Indian Buddhist legends reached Europe about the third century 
A.D. through the Manichaeans.* 

The Islamic world, while extending its borders to India, became interested 
in things Indian, and Arab writers like Sulaiman (a.d. 851), Ibn Khuradadba 
(a.d. 912), Abu Jwaid (a.d. 916), Alitkhari (a.d. 951), Masudi (a.d. 956), 
and others wrote treatises on India. Their knowledge about India was superficial, 
but there were many Arab scholars interested in Indian wisdom. It was through 
their efforts that several Indian sdentific treatises were translated into Arabic. 
As a result, there was a renewed interest about India among the Arab scholars, 
the foremost among them being Alberuni who came to India to have a first- 
hand knowledge of the country. His celebrated work on India is popularly 
known as Kitabul Hind which contains an interesting account of the prevailing 
Hindu thought and way of life. He learnt Sanskrit and translated a good 
number of Sanskrit treatises. The subjects of his interest were varied. From 
his own writings it appears that he had a basic idea of the contents of the fijur 
Vedas, though he did not read them directly. He knew about the existence of 
eighteen Pura^as, but read only the Mat^a, Aditya, Vdyu^ and Vi^udhartnottara. 
He had a thorough acquaintance with the Mahabhdrata and the institutes of 
Manu. He was well versed in the Bhagavad-Gitd and was in fact the first to intro- 
duce it into the Islamic world. Under the patronage of several Muslim rulers of 
India many Sanskrit texts were translated into Persian as a result of which these 
had easy access to the West Asian coim tries. Zain-ul ’Abidin, ruler of Kashmir, 
got the Mahabharata translated into Persian in the fourteenth century. A number 
of scholars of Akbar’s court were commissioned to translate into Persian the 
Atharoa-Veda, Mahabharata^ Rdmdyanay Harivarhia, Bhagmad-Gita, Togavdsistha, 
Vmu Purdna, Bhdgavata Purdna, etc. Such Persian translations of Sanskrit reli- 
gious literature were produced under the Muslim rulers in other parts of India 
also. Among the works translated, the following deserve special mention: the 
Brahmavaivarta Purdna, Adhydtma Rdrrwyar^a, Vraja-mdhdtmya, Gayd-mdhdtmya, anH 
Kdii-khanda. Dara Shikoh translated fifty Upanisads in his Sir-i-Akbar. 

Philosophical Literature : Indian philosophical treatises were directly introduced 
into the Islaimc world by Alberuni who had a thorough knowledge of the 
writings of Gaudapada, the ancient Sariikhya texts (especially the 
of I^varakrs^a)jthel0^^“#fo^r^ofPata^ali(lie had used a different version which 
has not y!et been discovered), the Nydya-SUtra of Gautama and Hy^a-bhd^a 
of Vatsyayana, the Mirndmsd-Sutra of Jaimini, the Agastyamata (a Nyaya text), 

«P. Alfaric, ‘La vie Chrfetienne du Bouddha’, Jmemd Asktique (1917), pp. 271ff. 
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etc. How thoroughly he understood the intricacies of Indian philosophical 
systems is proved by the way in which he presented them in his celebrated dis- 
sertation on India. ’ 

Scientijic Literature — Medicine: The Sassanian king of Iran, Khusru Anushir- 
wan (a.d. 531-79), was interested in Indian medicine. Interest was similarly 
shown by the Abbasid Caliphs of Arabia by whose order a number of standard 
Hindu treatises on medicine were translated into Arabic. Harun Alrashid 
(a.d. 786-809) established a translation bureau [baitul hikmat), wlj,ere learned 
scholars were employed to render books on scientific subjects into Arabic. Among 
the translators were two well-known Indian scholars, namely, Mankh and 
Ibn-i-Dahan (Dhan or Doban). Klialid, a minister of Caliph Almansur 
(a.d. 754-75), took great care to get Sanskrit medical, pharmacological, and 
toxicological texts translated into Arabic. The medical texts included such 
famous works as the Caraka (Sirak), the Suiruta [Sasrad), the Niddna (Tedan), 
and the A^dnga of Vagbhata. The Caraka was translated by Abdullah, while 
the name of the translator of the Susruta was Mankh (Manikya or Manika), 
referred to above, who cured Harun Alrashid of a severe illness and was appoint- 
ed head of the royal hospital by the grateful Caliph. A tenth century 
Sanskrit text on snake-bite by one Rai was also translated. An Indian lady 
doctor, Roosa, and her works were also known in Arabia. Among the Indian 
visitors to Abbasid Baghdad, mention may be made of Sabeh, a physician; 
Dhan, translator of Indian sciences into Arabic; Shanuk (Canakya?), author 
of a number of scientific treatises on poison, astrology and astronomy, morals, 
and veterinary science; and Kan-kah, writer of four books on ‘age’, ‘secret of 
birth’, ‘cycles of the year’, and ‘beginning of the year’.® Alrazi or Rhazes of the 
ninth-tenth centuries a.d. incorporated Indian medical science in his Kitab- 
al-hawi known to medieval Europe as Liber Continess through the Latin transla- 
tion by Moses Farachi.® 

Mathematics and Astronomy: About a.d. 771, an Indian traveller, who came 
to Baghdad as a member of a political mission, introduced a treatise on astro- 
nomy which was translated by Ibn Ibrahim Alfazari.’ This is mentioned by 
Alberuni® who also refers to the visit to Baghdad of another group of Indian 
scientists in a.d. 778 led by a ‘well-known Hindu scholar’ who communicated 
to Ya’kub Ibn Tarik the Hindu traditions regarding the distance of the stars.® 
Subsequently, Ya’kub Ibn Tarik incorporated in his Tarikh-al-Aflak principles 
of Indian astronomy. These scholars brought such works on mathematics as 
the Brahmasphuta-siddhdnta and the KhatjAa-khadyaka of Brahmagupta, which 

®A. M. Shush tery, Outlines of Islamic Culture (Bangalore, 1954), pp. 247fF. 

®C. Singer, A Short History of Science (Oxford, 1841), p. 149, 

’P. K. Hitti, History of the Arabs (London, 1960), p. 307. 

®E, A. Sachau, AlberunVs India (London,** 1888), p. 15. 
mid., p. 67. 
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were translated into Arabic. It was thus that the Arabs first became acquainted 
with a scientific system of astronomy. Alkhwarizmi (a.d. 859) based his widely- 
known astronomical tables {zij) on Alfazari’s translation mentioned above. 
He made an abridgement and translation of the BTdhmasphuta--siddhdnta (popu- 
larly Mown as Sind-Hind m Arabia) of Brahmagupta. Alkhwarizmi was the first 
exponent of the use of numerals, including the zero, in preference to letters. 
These numerals he called hindi^, indicating their Indian origin. His work on the 
Hindu method of calculation was translated into Latin {De Murnero Indico) 
which has survived while the Arabic original has been lost.^® Mahavira, in his 
Ganita-saTCL-sangraha^ and other Indian scholars like Aryabhata II and Sridhara 
dealt with operations using zero and the summation of n terms of a geometrical 
progression. These were borrowed by the Arabs, and John of Seville and 
Abraham Ibn Ezra utilized them from the Arabic system. Other mathematical 
ideas, including the iulva theorem, solutions to indeterminate equations as found 
by Brahmagupta and Bhaskara II, and the introduction of sine and cosine 
functions in trigonometry were of Indian origin, which went to Europe through 
Arabia. Ibn-i-Jabahir Albattani studied the Indian use of ratios and introduced 
it among the Arabs. Alberuni’s QanunaUMas'udi was largely based upon Indian 
astronomical ideas. He also translated the Surya-siddhdnta of Varahamihira. 
The Arabic division of the ecliptic into twenty-eight parts was evidently bor- 
rowed from the Indian.^^ Thus, Indian astronomy exerted great influence upon 
the astronomical thinking of the Arabs. Indian conceptions of lunar-zodiac, 
cosmic cycles, liberatory motions, equinoctial and solstitial points, estimation 
of the precession of equinoxes, etc. were strikingly original and these became the 
basis of modern astronomy. 

Fictions and Fables: In the domain of myths and legends, there were many 
features common to India and West Asia. The flood legends of West Asia, 
especially the one found in the epic of Gilgamesh^ have some resemblance to 
similar legends described in the Satapatha Brdhman,a and the Puranas. Reference 
should also be made in this coimexion to the cosmogonic myths, and earth and 
corn myths. Myths and legends about the mysteries of creation, life and death, 
the stages of life from the cradle to the grave, and the domains of theogony 
and apotheosis entered West P^iz, from different sources including India and 
were echoed in Rabbinic and re-echoed in Islamic mythology, altered and 
adapted so as to suit the spirit of monotheism.^^ Rabbinic myths and tales 
have, on the one hand, entered Islamic literature, and Mohammed and his 
commentators have largely drawn from Jewish sources. On the other hand, 

wp. K. Hitti, op. cU., pp. 573-74. 

iiR. G, Dutt, Later Hindu Civilization (Calcutta, 1965), p. 104. 

^®Lokesh Chandra and others (Eds.), Indians Contribution to World Thought and Culture (Madras, 1970), 
pp. 574-75. 
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many legends of the Talmud and Midrash were directly or indirectly adopted 
from Indian sources. In the Quran, we have the cosmographic conception of 
seven firmaments and seven underworlds reminding us of the same Hebrew 
conceptions which arc quite similar, if not identical, to Brahmanical, Buddhist, 
and Jaina speculations.^ The myth of Shemhazai and Azael, a iale of 
Jewish origin, which in Islamic literature is told of Harut and Marut, resembles 
strikingly the story of Simda and Upasunda in the Mahdbharata. 

Indian fictions and fables at first translated into Persian were later rendered 
into other languages of West Asia. The most prominent example is the Panca- 
tantra, the famous book of fables in Sanskrit, which was first translated into 
Pehlavi by Barzoi in collaboration with an Indian scholar at the command 
of Khusru Anushirwan (a.d. 531-79). This translation is lost, but it was the 
source of the first Syriac translation by Bud in a.d. 570. The Pehlavi version 
was translated into Arabic about the middle of the eighth century a.d. by 
Ibn-i-Maquffa. From the Arabic version there arose several others in West 
Asia, namely, a later Syriac version {c. a.d. 1000), a later Persian version (c. 
A.D. 1130), and a Hebrew version (c. a.d. 1250). A number of Buddhist 
were also translated into Arabic. Aivaghosa’s Buddha-carita was edited and 
modified by Arab writers. The Sukasaptati, another famous Indian book of fables 
in Sanskrit, underwent more than one translation into Persian. At the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century there was already extant a rather crude version 
which was replaced by a finer one under the title Tutinama by Nachshabi, a 
contemporary of Hafiz, in a.d. 1330. Through this version, which included a 
part of the Vetala-pahcavirhlati, many Indian fables found their way to Europe.^® 
According to P. K. Hitti, the basis of the famous Arabian book of fables, 
Thousand and One Nights, was a Persian work containing several stories of Indian 
origin.^ 


AFRICA 

The fundamentals of ancient Egyptian culture were known even to the 
Vedic Indians. This is proved by a Upani§adic reference to mummification.^’ 
A^oka is known to have sent missionaries to Egypt. The presence of Indians in 
Egyptian Alexandria has been recorded by Dio Chrysostom and Ptolemy. 
There is evidence of the existence of Brahmapa philosophers at Alexandria 

“XLi. aff. 

‘‘N. N. Bfaattacharyya, ‘Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jain Cosmography’, Journal of In&m 
rnmy, VoL XLVII, pp. 43-64. 

MA. B. Keith, HSL, p. 359. 

**P. K. Hitti, op. eit., p. 404. See also Cosquin, Etudes FoMoriques, pp. 265ff. and A. B. Keith, 

op. eit., p. 361. . , j 

”Cf. CM. U., VIII.8.5. In Indian tradition people living in countries from Iran westwards 

were known as Asuias. See R. 0. Majumdar, op. eit., Vol. I (1971), pp. 222-28. 
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during the Kusana period.^® A Brahmi inscription of the third century a.d. has 
befn iscovered in Egypt. We have to remember, however, that India’s histori- 
cal and cultural relations with Egypt did not bring the former into direct 
contact with genuine African culture and civilization, as Egypt during the time 
of AIdka was Hellenized and thereafter it was successively dominated by the 
Jewish, Persian, and Arabic powers. But, India’s relation with occupied Egypt 
was a deeply ingrained one. Not only Sanskrit and Sanskritic culture, but also 
regional languages, especially those from South India, were able to create some 
impression in the minds of the Egyptian Greeks. Reference may be made in this 
connexion to a few lines in a Greek drama found in a fragmentary form on the 
papyrus remains of the second century a.d. from Oxyrrhincus in North Egypt, 
in which is depicted a scene of an Indian court where the king and his courtiers 
speak in a foreign language. E. Hultzsch examined the extant specimens of 
that language, as preserved in the aforesaid work, and came to the conclusion 
that those were ancient forms of the Kannada language. 

Apart from Egypt, the only African country with which India’s cultural 
contact is known to us is Ethiopia. A hoard of Kusana gold coins of Kings 
Kadphises II, Ka^ska I, Huviska, and Vasudeva has been discovered near the 
monastery of Debra Demmo in northern Ethiopia. Possibly by 250 b.c. the 
Indians came to know about Ku^adwpa, land of the Ku^a people — Ethiopia 
or Nubia — ^from the Persians. The -commercial contact between India and 
Ethiopia, which is amply testified by the evidence of the Periplus of the Erythrean 
Sea {c. A.D. 78), led to the adoption of a small but significant group of loan- 
words from Indian languages into Ethiopian. There are reasons to believe that 
the Indian systems of writing influenced the Ethiopian script. The vowel marks 
to the basic consonantal letters,for example, were introduced into the Ethiopian 
script from Brahmi and Kharosthi®® owing perhaps to the influence of the 
Indian merchants and residents at Adulis and Aksum in the third and fourth 
centuries a.d.®^ A Brahmi seal belonging to the early Christian era has been 
discovered in the Adulis area. The coins of Kadphises II in the Debra Demmo 
hoard have legends in Indian Prakrit in the Kharosthi script. Not only the 
Indian principle, but the actual signs and their order were also adopted in 
many cases in the old Ethiopian script. As Professor Chaim Rabin observes: 
‘In older Semitic writing, consonants alone are to be found and no vowels are 
indicated. This is a shortconoing in the writing of the Semites which they did 
not succeed in overcoming by themselves. The Greeks solved it by using some 
Semitic consonants to indicate vowels. The Indians, on the other hand, invented 

^Hndian Historical Qiiarterly, Vol. XII, pp. 124ff. 

^^JRAS (1904), p. 399. See also Suniti Kumar Ghatterji, Languages and Literatures of Modern 
India, p. 292 and R. G. Majumdar, op, dt,, Vol. II, p. 626. 

*®Suniti Kumar Ghatterji, India and Ethiopia (Galcutta, 1968),^p. 49. 
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Special letters for the vowels, and originated the idea of two written forms for 
each vowel, one at the beginning and one for the middle of the word, wh^ 
is attached to the consonant as in modern Indian writings. This happened in 
India quite early. In about a.d. 300 we find in Ethiopia, a coimtry also 
influenced by India in other respects, the same system of adding vowbls as 
little circles and strokes to the consonant letters, as the Ethiopians do till today 
. . .They must have learnt this from India, as it is also proved by the fact that 
they recite the vowels in approximately the same order as is customary in 
Sanskrit.’ 


EUROPE 

Philosophical and Religious Literature'. Greece was presumably the first 
European country to come into close cultural contact with India. Scholars are 
of the opinion that Greek philosophy was deeply influenced by the Indian.®® 
The philosophy ofPythagorus, who lived in the sixth century b.g., was probably 
derived from the Saihkhya system of India.®* According to a Greek tradition 
preserved by Eusebius, Aristoxenus (a disciple of Aristotle) knew the summary 
of a conversation held between Socrates (fifth century b.c.) and an Indian 
philosopher. Alexander’s invasion (327-325 b.o.) placed the East-West cultural 
contact on a firm basis. Alexander was himself interested in Indian philosophy. 
It is stated that an Indian philosopher named Kalanos went with him from 
India.®® H. G. Rawlinson cites examples from Plato’s Republic which have very 
close bearing on the Indian doctrines of Karma, Maya, etc.®® Parallelisms 
between some doctrines of the Upanisads and those of the Eleatics are sometimes 
too striking to be ignored. R. Garbe, who made a detailed analysis of the 
Indian influence on Greek philosophy, pointed out that some of the fundamental 
ideas of Anaximander, Heraclitus, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Democritus, 
and Epicurus can definitely be traced to the Saihkhya system.®’ The distant 
regions to which A^oka sent Buddhist missionaries included Macedonia and 
Epirus (or Corinth) in Greece. Asoka claims that these missionaries achieved a 
definite success in preaching Buddhism in these areas.®® The neo-Platonist phi- 
losophy, which came into existence in the first century a.d., was presumably 
influenced by the Saihkhya system.®* Plotinus (a.d. 204-69), chief of the neo- 
p. 55. 

®®Richard Garbe, Philosophy of Ancient India (Chicago, 1897), pp. 32-56; R. Q. Majumdar, op, 
citf Vol. II, pp. 630-33; A. A. Macdonell, HSL, pp. 421-24. 

®*R* C. Majumdar, op, cit., Vol. II, pp. 630-31 ; Leopold Von Schroeder, Pythagoras md die Inder 
(Leipzig, 1884); H. T. Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I (2nd Edn.), pp. 436-37. 

®®J. W. McGrindle, Ancient India as Described in Classical Literature (Westminister, 1901), pp. 69-74. 

®«Cf. G. T. Garratt (Ed.), The Legacy of India (Oxford, 1938), pp. 5fF. 

^^Richard Garbe, op, dt, pp. 390fF. 

*®R. G. Majumdar, op, cit,, Vol. II, p. 616. 

®*A. A. Macdonell, cit,, pp. 422-23. 
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Platonists, depended upon the Indian Yoga system for his philosophic doctrines.®® 
Tl^jere is reference to Appolonius and Plotinus as looking towards India as the 
home of wisdom.®^ The Christian doctrine of Gnosticism, which flourished in 
the second and third centuries A.D., owed much to Indian philosophy, parti- 
cularly to the Samkhya system.®® The conception of many heavens propounded 
by the Gnostics is drawn from ‘the fantastic cosmogony of later Buddhism’.®® 

M. Eliade has shown that Christian mythology and mysticism were in- 
fluenced by Indian ideas and that Indian beliefs and practices are referred to 
in Western literature.®^ Buddhist JaMa stories influenced the Christian gospels 
and parables. On this point more than fifty parallels have been suggested by 
eminent authorities. Buddhist legends were familiar to the Western world. The 
most remarkable example is Barlaam and Josaphat (eighth century a.d.) written 
in Greek by John of Damascus, which is a Christianized version of Buddha’s 
renunciation. The Buddhist background of this story was first discovered by 
E. R. Labuli in 1859 and it was emphasized by F. Liebrecht in 1860. The Indian 
epics, particularly the Mahdbhdrata, vfexG well known to the Greeks at least 
in the first century a.d. as it is evident from the statement of the Greek rhetori- 
cian Dio Chrysostom (a.d. 50-117).®® 

Scientific Literature : Greek and Indian medical theories are strikingly similar. 
The idea of breath, pneuma in Greek and prdn,a in Sanskrit, as the source and 
producer of all movements and changes, is emphasized in three treatises of 
Hippocrates as well as in classical Ayurvedic texts. Something similar to the 
Ayurvedic conception of trido^a or tridhdtu is found in Plata’s Timaeus. We have 
also references in the Hippocratic collection to the borrowing of some Indian 
drugs and medical formulas in Greece. J. Filliozat says: ‘India may very well 
have influenced the Hippocratic collection and Timaeus particularly, since 
Plato failed to mention his sources and since, moreover, his doctrine is closer 
to the Indian than to that of any contemporary Greek school. The influence 
of Indian ideas on certain aspects of Greek medicine during Plato’s time is 
further supported by the mention of Indian medicaments, including pepper, 
in the Diseases of Women, part of the Hippocratic collection. Indian medical 
knowledge must have sipped through the Persian empire, then the overlord 
of parts of India and Greece alike along the trade routes described by Strabo 
and Pliny.’®* Indian medical science also made its way to Rome where Indian 
herbals were one of the principal imports. Lithotomy, which was one of the 

"iStd,, p. 423. 

W. McGrindle, op, cit., pp, 183-84. 

•*A. A. Macdonell, op, cit,, p. 423. 

mid,, p. 424. 

Eliade, Toga, Immortality and Freedom (New York, 1958), pp. 432fF. 

*®A. A. Macdonell, op, cit,, p, 414. 
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outstanding feats of ancient Indian surgery, was praised by the Roman Gelsus 
as a typical Indian practice followed by other nations in his compendium. 
Galen ofPergamum, who belonged to the second century a.d., openly admitted 
that Roman physicians administered Indian drugs to their patients. Aiyabhaliya 
of Aryabhata I, composed in four sections, one on mathematics and others 
on astronomy, was translated into Latin by an Italian mathematician in the 
thirteenth century a.d. 

Legends and Fables: The Vedic myths have parallels in the IndcpEuropean 
speaking areas of Europe which are probably due to their common origin. 
Of Indian origin may be the story of King Solomon and Asmodeus which was 
taken over and brought to Europe where it appeared first in Gesta Romanorum. 
Other Indian legends also reached Europe, and can be traced in Gesta Roma- 
norum and in the stories of Boccacio, Straparala, Chaucer, and La Fontaine. 
The Pancatantra was introduced into Europe through its Arabic version made 
about A.D. 750 by Ibn-i-Maquffa, and exercised very great influence in shaping 
the literature of the middle ages in Europe. Among the earliest European ver- 
sions, the following deserve mention: the Greek version {c. a.d. 1180), the 
Spanish version (c. A.D. 1251), the Latin version (translated in c. a.d. 1270 
from the Hebrew version and printed in a.d. 1480), the German version 
(translated from the Latin version in about a.d. 1411 and first printed in c. a.d. 
1481), the Italian version (translated from Latin in a.d. 1552), and, finally, 
the English version (translated in a.d. 1570 from the Italian). ‘In the whole 
field of world literature’, says Dr V. Raghavan, ‘there has been no work more 
remarkable than the Sanskrit Pafkatantra of which 200 versions arose in more 
than fifty languages, three-fourths of which are non-Indian’.®’ 

Interest in Indological Studies: The first Englishman to learn Sanskrit was 
Charles Wilkins who published in 1785 an'English translation of the Bhagaoad- 
Gitd. This was followed by the English version of the HitopadeSa in 1787, and of 
the Sakuntala episode of the Mahabharata in 1795. His Sanskrit Grammar ap- 
peared in 1808. He was also the first to translate some of the Indian inscriptions 
into English. Sir William Jones, founder of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, made 
a deep study of Sanskrit literature and translated some celebrated Sanskrit 
works like the AbhijndnaSakuntala [nZQ),]^tusamhara (1792), and Manu Smrti 
(1794). His Ftiglish version oithe AbhijMna-Sahintala was rendered into German 
by G. Forster in 1791 and was highly admired by Goethe. This German trans- 
lation created a great impression on Goethe, so much so that while writing the 
prologue of his famous drama Faust he modelled it on that of Kalidasa’s work. 
H.T. Colebrooke edited the Amarako^a, Aytadhydyn, Hitopadeia, oadKirdtarjunlya, 
and translated a number of inscriptions also. The German poet Friedrich 

®’V. Raghavan, Sanskrit: Essays on the Value of the Languages and the literature (Madras, 1972), 
p. 146. 
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Schlegel translated some passages from the Ramdyaij.a, Mam Smrti, Bhagavad- 
Gifd, and AbUjmm-Sakuntala. These were the first direct translations from 
Sanskrit into German. August Wilhelm Schlegel brought out in 1823 the first 
volume of Indische Bibliothek. In the same year, he published a good edition of the 
Bhag&vad-Gud with a Latin translation. Friedrich Rosen and F. Max Muller 
laid the foundations of Vedic studies in Europe with their individual editions 
of the Bg-Veda. It was in this way that Sanskrit was introduced into Europe. 
The stud)i of Indian literature in Sanskrit as well as in Pali, Prakrit, and 
Apabhramla gained momentum in the European countries as they gradually 
came into more direct and intimate contact with India from the nineteenth 
century onwards. The Vedas, the epics, the Bhagavad-GUd, the Upanisads, the 
Mahdvathsa, the Dhammapada, the Jdtaka, the Vinaya Pitaka, etc., and the 
sacred literature of the Jains came to be studied, edited, translated, and pub- 
lished in various European languages. The principal centres of Indological 
studies were no doubt in England, France, and Germany. But the growing 
interest in the sacred and secular literature of India was also noticed in Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, Belgium, Austria, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Turkey, Hungary, and 
Russia, where a large number of Indian texts have been translated and published 
and centres established for deep and systematic studies.®* 

In the United States of America, Sanskrit studies were introduced by 
Salisbury and Whitney in the middle of the nineteenth century. The latter was 
the celebrated translator of the Atharva-Veda. Emerson (1S03-82) and Thoreau 
(1817-62), however, prepared the ground for the American interest in Indology. 
The American Oriental Society, which was founded in 1842, made notable 
contribution to Sanskrit studies in this continent. C. R. Lanman, M. Bloom- 
field, E. W. Hopkins, A. V. W. Jackson, F. Edgarton, W. Norman Brown, 
M. B. Emeneau, and D. H. H. Ingalls are some of the celebrated American 
Sanskritists who deserve particular mention. In Mexico and Latin America 
Sanskrit has been recently introduced. 


•'For further details, see ibid., pp. 149 ff. and V. Raghavan, Sanskrit and Allied Indological Studies 
in Europe (Madras, 1956). 
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Abdul Malik, 429; his Paraimanii 4§2; his 
Rupatxrthar Tdtn^ 431 
Abdul Odud, 457 

Abdur Rahaman, 479; his Sandeh'-rdsOi 643 
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Rahim’‘dohSoaU, etc., 497 
Abhayadeva, 157, 176; hk Jayanta-viJaya, 218 
Abhayanandin, his Mahdvrtti, 318 
Abhidhamma Pitaka (Abhidharma Pitaka), 
184,185, 189, 193-95, 200, 202, 203, 711, 
712,733, 761 

Ahhidharmako^a (see Vasubandhu) ; -^^^< 2 , 204 
AbhidJmrma-mahdidstrai 203 
Abhidharim’-rnahdvibhdsd^idstra, Chinese tran. o£ 
733 
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Abhimanyu Samantasiihhara, his Prema-cintd- 
mani, Sulaksatid, Vidagdha-cintdmani, etc., 567 
Abhinava Gandra, his Aiva-vaidya, 5i4 
Abhinavagupta, 258n., 300, 301, 524-25; his 
Abhinava-bhdratt, 296; his Locana^ 258n.,270; 
his Paramdriha-sdra etc., 98; his Tardrd^ 
loka^ 99; his Tantrasdra, 525 
Abhinava Kalidasa, his Bhdgavata-campu, 267 
Abhinava Vacaspati Mi^ra, his Mydya-sutroddhdra, 
Nydya-tattvdloka, 378 

Abo Salamevan Kasub, king, his Dahampiyd* 
afuvd-^gatapadyaf 755 
Abu Salih Bin Suayb Bimjami, 591 
Acdrdnga, 152, 156, 169, 170, 171 
Acintya-bhedabheda, 381, 385 
Acyutananda Dasa, 564, 568; his Harivaihia, 565 
Acyutaraya, 292; his Tala-kaldbodhi^ 368 
Adbkuta-Brdhmaria, 25 
Adbhuta-Rdmdya^a, 45-46 

Addahki Gangadhara, his Tapati-samvaranamu, 
630 

Adhamalla, 351, 355 

Adhydtma-Rdmdvanaf 41, 49n., 701, its Persian 
tran., 774; of Ezhuttacchan, 539 
Adiga, Gopalakrishna, 519 
Adigama, 767 

Adi Granthay 579, 581; poems of Baba Farid in, 
580; poems of Namadeva in, 550; poems of 
Sikh Gurus in, 582; songs of Kabir in, 494 
Adindthacaria (see Vardhamana) 

Adi Purd^a (see Pampa) 

Adityasena, Aphsad inscription of, 402, 403 
Adiyarkku Nallar, 611 ' 

Adlay Akbari, Punjabi tran. of, 584 
Adler, Alfred, 429 

Advaita, 69, 96, 113, 124, 127, 130, 325, 329, 
377, 381, 383, 388, 643 

Advaita-brahma-siddhi (see Kasmiraka Sadananda 
Yati) 

Advaitasiddhi (see Madhusudana Sarasvati) 
Advani, Kalyan, 598 

Africa, 600n.; India’s contact with, 773, 777-79 


Agama(s), 44, 93, 96, 97, 98, 99, 101, 1Q2, 103, 
105, 134, 139n., 156, 158, 169, 322, 324, 
626n., 766, 767; commentaries on, 104; 
language of, 91 ; literary style of, 92; origin 
of, 43 ; sddhands of, 140 

AgamScarya Sankara, his Tdrd-rahasya, 136 
Agama-prdmdriya (see Yamuna) 

Agama-iastra, 98 

Agarkar, Gopal Ganesh, 553 

Agarwala, Ghandrakumar, his Pratimd etc., 428 

Agarwala, Jyotiprasad, his Lahkitdy 43 In.; 

his So^iita Kuvdn etc., 430 
Agastya, 6, 100, 137, IQl •hisAditya-hrdaya-stotray 
39-40, 148, 229; his Ratna-idstra, 358 
Agastya-Sutray 134 
Ag^avaihsa, his Saddanitiy 201, 761 
Aginsky monastery, Indian texts preserved and 
printed m, 728-29 
Agneya (Anala) AgamCy 43, 91 
Agni, 18, 131, 132n., 137, 144 
Agnidesa (Yen-ch’i or Karashar), 703, 707, 708, 
710, 714, 717 

AgniPurdna, 14n., 40, 66, 69, 92, 109n., Ill, 143, 
149, 298, 347, 357, 358, 362, 363, 367 
Agnivesa, 714; works attributed to* Agnivesya 
Gffya-Sutra, 34, AHjana-niddnay 357 
Agradasa, his Dhydna-manjan, Kur^ahddy Rdma- 
dhydna-^mahjarty etc., 495 
Ahandnuru {Neduntogai), 147, 603, 604 
Ahirbudhnya Samhitdy 44, 110, 123n. 

Ahmad Shah Abdali, 527 

Ahmed Ali, his Twilight m Delhiy 469 

Ahobala, his Safigita-pdiijatay 367 

Ahom(s), 419, 424, 425,426, 431, 660-61 

Ahuja, J. D., 596 

Ahuja, Sugan, 598 

Ainkurmuru, 603, 604 

Aitareya Ara^yaka, 26, 28 

Aitareya Brdhmar^y 23, 90, 107, 118, 384, 623; 

Bengali tran. of, 450 
Aitareya Upanisad, 26, 28, 382 
Aiyanar Itanar, his Purapporul-ve^bd-mdlai, 610 
Aiyar, V. V. S., 618 
Ajan Fakirar Gita, 690 
Ajayapala, his Anekdrthaho$a, 332 
Aji Saka, 770 
Ajita Agama, 43, 91 
Ajita Ke^akambalin, 387 
Ahalahka, 160; his Aspaka, 231; his Tattvdrtka- 
rdja^vdrttika, 159 
Akbar, emperor, 497, 582 
Akbar, Urdu poet, 651 

Akbamamay Kashmiri tran. of, 532; Punjabi tran. 

of, 584; Sanskrit tran. of, 221 
Akha^dananda, his Tattoa-dipam, 382 
Akhilatman, his Pfaiskarmya-siddhi-vivarana, 382 
Akhtar Mahiuddin, 534 
Akhund Abdur Rahim, 592 
‘AHlan’, 617, 619, 620 
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Aksayadasa (Akho), 480; his Akho-gtta, Anubhava- 
bindu, Citta’mcara-saihvadaj 481 
Aks^ayamati’-nirdesa-Sutra^ 729 
Alagiyavanna Mohottala, his Subdsitaya based 
on Hitopadeia, 755 
Alankdra-dappana, 182 

Alankdra-sdstra{$)i 293, 398, 403, 414; manusciipts 
iif Nepal of, 697 
Alaungpaya, king, 762 

Alberuni, 142n., 151, 283, 350, 359, 360, 773, 
774, 775; his Kttabul Hind, his know- 
ledge of Hindu religious and philosophical 
texts, 774-75; his QanmaUMas^udi (based 
on Indian astronomical ideas) and tran. 
of Surya-siddJidnta, 776 

Alexander, his interest in Indian philosophy, 779 
Ali Haidar, 582 

Allah Bachayo, his Sair-i-Kohistm, 596 
Allama Prabhu, 100, 101, 512, 514 
Allasani Peddana, his Manu-caritramu, 629 
Allopani$ad, 27 
Altaf “Husain Hali, 650 

Alvars, 6, 119, 120, 608; contribution to Tamil 
literature of, 609 

Amalananda, his Kalpataru, Pahcapadikd-darpai^ia, 
382 


Amanat, his Indar-sabha, 648 
Amara Dasa, Guru, 582 
Amarasiihha, 69, 258; his Arnarakosa {Hdmalin^ 
gdnusdsanalTnkdndi), 65, 112, 146, 326, 327, 
328, 329, 698, 724, its commentaries, 330- 
32, its Newari tran., 700, its Tibetan trans. 
and Tibetan trans. of its commentary 
Kdmadhenu, 723, 725 
Amaru, 192 ; his Amaru-iataka, 228 
Amin Kamil, 533; his Beyi Suy Pan, Lava ta 
Prava, Ravarupf, 534 
Amir Khusro, 491-92, 643 
Ammuvanar, 604 

Amoghavajra (P’u K’ung), 735, 738 
Amoghavarsa, Vimala-^pramottaramdldiatna attri- 
buted to, its Tibetan tran., 724 
Amsumat Agama, 43, 91, 147 
Am.4uvarman, king, 698-99 
Ananda, 753 

Anandabodha Bhatfarakacarya, his Nydya- 
makaranda, 383 

Anandacandra, inscription of^ 416 
/nanda Giri, his Mydya-nirrtaya, 382; his Sankara- 
vijaya, 97, 99, 143, 151 

?mandamatha (see Chatteijee, Pankim Chandra) 
Anandavardhana, 49, 294, 297; his Arjuna- 
carita, 217; his Devi-htaka, 47, 222, 229; 
his Dhmnydloka, 222, 258, 270, 298, 299, 
300; his Vttti on Dhvanyidoka, 258; in- 
fluence of the writings of, 301 
Anand, Mulk Raj, 10, 467, 471; hh Private Life 
of an Indian Pnnce, {The) Road, etc., 468 
Ananta Acarya, 424 
AnantaDasa 564, 565 
Atiantadeva, his Sm^ti-kaustubha, 87 
Ananta Kandali, his Kumdra-haiana, 422; his 
Mahirdvar^-vadha etc., 423 
Ananta Pandita, his Candrikd, 374 
Andtkapiridada-Sdtra, manuscript in Central Asia 
of, 712 


Andal (Goda or Nacciyar), 119n.; her mystic 
songs, 609 

Andayya, 513; h.i& Kabbigara-kdva(Sobagina‘SUggil 
Kdvana-gella) , 514 
Angada, Guru, 582 

Ahguttara Nikdya, 186, 188-89, 194, 197, 202, 392 
Aniruddha, 108, 119, 125, 181 
Aniruddha, his Aniruddha-vftti, 372 
Aniruddha Bhatta, hisBhdgavata-tattva-jnarljaii, 113 
Anis, 648 

Annadurai, G.-N., 617 
Annamacarya, 628 

Annarhbhatta, his Tarka-sangraha etc., 376 
Annapurrid-mangala (see Bharatacandra Raya) 
An-nen, his Shittan-zo, 746 
Anoratha (Aniruddha or Anuruddha), king, 
760, 761, 762 
Antakfddaidka, 152 

Antarjanam, Lalithambika, 543, 545 
Anu-Gitd, 39 

Anuruddha (Anuruddhacariya), his Abhidham- 
mattha-sangaha, 199, 200 
Anuttaraupapdtika, 152 

Anurupa Devi, her Md, Mahdnisd, etc., 451 
Apabhramsa, 5, 6, 160, 161, 165, 166, 174, 175, 
176, 179, 180, 181, 182, 258, 307, 308, 310, 
435; beautiful poems in, 162; most impor- 
tant poet of, 178; nai-rative works in, 177 
Apaddna, 192-93, 204 
Apadeva, his Mlmdrhsd-nydya-prakdsa, 380 
Apararka, 84, 85n., 346; his commentary on 
Tdjhavalkya Smrti, 345 

Aparimitayufi-Sutra, (l§aka-) Khotanesetran. of, 715 

Apastamba, 78, 79, 84, 294; school, 20, 30, 36 

Apastamba Grhya-Sutra, 31, 34 

Apastamba Kalpa^Sutra, 36 

Apastamba Srauta-Sutra,^2 

Appadurai, K., 607n., 619, 621 

Appan, M. P., 543 

Appa Rao, Gurujada Venkata, his Kanyd-sulkam, 
637, 639; his Mdpd-manti, 638; his Mvtyd- 
lasaramulu, 637 

Appaya Dik§ita, his ArmydcaUivara-stava, Gangd- 
dhard§taka, Harihara-stuti, Hydyarakfdma^i, 
Saiva-kalpadruma, Sikharinimdld, Sivddvaita’- 
mriyiya, Sivakarndmrta, Swamahima-kdlikd- 
sluti, Sivdnanda-lahari, Sivarcana-candrikd, Siva- 
tattva-viveka, 96; his Atmdrpa^a-stuti, Maria- 
solldsa, Varadardja-stava, 230; hk Citrammarhsd, 
Kuvalaydnanda, 302 ; hisKalpataru-parimalaa 96, 
382; his Mayukhdvaliy Vidhi-rasdyana, 380; 
his J{aya-mukha-mdlikd,Z^Zi his Sivdrka-marii- 
dipikd, 96, 384; his Sutra-prakah, 315 
Appu Netungati, T. M., his Kmdalata, 544 
Apte, Hari Narayan, 554, 556; his Surya-graham, 
U^abkdla, Vajraghdtay etc., 555 
Arariemi Jdtakaa Agnean version of, 715 
Aranimal, 528 

Aranyaka(s), 3, 19, 20, 26, 27, 30, 254, 335 
Arapachana, a mystic alphabet, 71 On. 

Archer, W. G., 673, 674, 676, 686n. 
Ardha-Magadhi, 152, 156, 157, 165, 168, 170, 
171, 175, 182, 202 
Arit Kishan Singh, 584 
Arisimha, 301; his Sukfta-safikirtana, 290-91 
Aristotle, 779 
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Ari)^avaihsa, his Jatakdvisodliana^ Maidsanamafi- 
jmdy 761 

Arjan ‘Shad’, 593, 597, 598 
Arjuna, character in Mahdbhdrata, 56, 58, 59, 
94, 95, 133n, 216 396, 509, 590, 765 

Arjuna, Guru, 580n., 582 
Arjuna Dasa, his Kalpalata, 566: his Rama- 
bihhd, 563, 566 

Arnold, Edwin, his Light of Asia, 593, 596, 615 
Arthaidstra (see Kautilya) 

Arunacala Kavirayar, 612, 619 
Arunaginnathar, his Katidar Alankdram, Kandar 
Anubhuti, 147; his Tiruppugazh, 147, 611 
Arunodaya, 427 

Aryabhata, 359, 360, 781; his Aryabhatiya, 
359, Its Latin tran,, 781; his Aryasiahta, 
DaiagUikd-Sutra, 359 

Aryabhata II, 776; his Arya-siddhdnta, 359 
Aiyadeva, 206, 713, 722, 723, 724; his Catubsataka 
{Sata-sdstra), 206, 698, 734; Tibetan tran. 
of his Skhahtapramardam, 723 ; Tibetan tran. 
of his Hastabalaprakarana, 724 
Aryan(s) (see also Indo-Aryan), 133, 670; 
advent of, 660, 670; ancestors and settle- 
ment of (Vedic), 14; culture, 53; deities, 
131; language(s), 3, 600, 659, 671; life, 
63n., 89n.; -speaking India, 8; -speaking 
people, 561, 670, 676 
Atyd-i>aptasati (see Govardhana) 

Arya Sura, 268n ; his Jdtakamald {Bodkisattvd- 
vaddna), 204, 213, 714, its Tibetan tran., 725 
Asada, 174, 175; his Vivekamahjan, 174 
Asadhara, 298 
Asafuddaula, 647 

Asan, Kumaran, his Can^dfa Bhik^uki, Duravastha, 
Karuria, Lild, JValini, 543 ; his Vi^a Puvu, 542 
Asanga, 381, 722; his Sutrdlankdra, 193, its 
Tibetan tran., 72%; his Togacdra^bhumi- 
idstra, 206, 735, its Chinese tran., 732, 
734; Tibetan trans. of his AbhidJiama- 
samuccaya and Mahdydna'^sangraha, 723-24; 
Tibetan tran. of his Mahdydnottara Tantra 
commentary, 724 
Ashk, Upendranath, 505, 507 
Ashapurna Devi, 457 
Asif Gurrimbhoy, his Goa, Om, etc., 473 
Asoka, 51, 67, 185, 188, 193, 202, 257, 390, 391, 
392, 394, 562, 695, 751, 773, 777, 778, 
779; mentioned in KJiotancse lecords, 716, 
718n. 

Asokamalla, his Ntiyddhydya, 367-68 
Assampcam, Manoel da, 436 
As}ddhydyi (see Pacini) 

Astaguna, his Brahmdnda Puni^a-kakavm {Prthu- 
vijaya), 766 

AUasdhasnkd PraJUdpdramita, 205; text in Nepal 
of, 697; manuscript in Central Asia of, 
716; Tibetan tran. of, 724 
Aivaghosa, 165, 213, 307, 381, 698; his Buddha- 
carita, 206, 295, 111, its manuscript in Cen- 
tral Asia, 713; his Saundarananda-kdvya, 206, 
212, 295, 713; his Sdriputra-prakarana, 713; 
his Sutrdlankdra, its Chinese tran., 713; 
Tibetan tran. of his Paramdrtha-bodhicittabhd- 
vand, 724 

Alvaldyana Gxhya-Sulra, 33 


Aiva-vaidyaka, of Dipahkara; 357; of Jayadatta 
Suri, 357 

Asvins (Aivinikumaras), 348, 350; Asvini Samhita, 
Cikitsd-sdra Tantra, ^xid'Nddt-niddna ascribed 
to, 352 

Atdndtiya-Sutra, 202 ; manuscript m Genti’al Asia 
of, 711 

Atharvana Jyotisa, 359 
Atharvahras Upanhad, 142 
Atharva-Veda, 3, 14, 16, 17, 18, 23, 24, 25, 
27, 28, 33, 35, 51, 90, 144, 359, 373, 762; 
English tran. of, 782; mantras in, 22; non- 
metrical portions of, 253; Persian tran. of, 774 
Atisa (Dipahkara Srijnana), 696, 727; Tibetan 
tran. of his Bodhipatha-pradipa, 724 
Atmakathd (see Gandhiji) 

Atie, P. K , 553, 557, 559 
Atreya, 352; Tibetan tran. of his Pratimdmdna- 
laksana, 725 

Atreya Ramanuja, his Nydya-kuhsa, 122 

Atreya Tantra, 373 

Atri, 15, 66, 84 

Attakkatha, 540, 545 

Attar, Manaju, 533 

Atihakathd{s), 185, 197; in Old Sinhalese, 752 
Aurangzeb, emperor, 151, 646 
Aurobmdo, Sri, 9, 458, 462, 463, 464, 469, 503; 
his Ahana, Beyt Piabhou, Collected Poems and 
Plays, Eric, Essays on the Gita, Foundations 
of Indian CuUme, {The) Futme Poetry, Hetachtus, 
{The) Human Cycle, {The) Ideal of Human 
Unity, Ikon, {The) Life Divine, Love and Death, 
{The) Mother, Perseus the Deliverer, {The) 
Renaissance in India, {The) Rishi, Rodogune, 
{The) Rose of God, Savitn, {The) Secret of 
the Veda, {The) Synthesis of Toga, Thought 
the Paraclete, Urvasie, Vasavadutta, {The) 
Viziers of Bassora, 465-66; his biography, 
474; Marathi novel on, 559 
Auvaiyar, 603 

Auvaiyar, her Atticcudi etc., 610 
Avaddna-kalpalatd (see Ksemendra) 

Avaddnalataka, 111, 204, 270 
Avaddna stories, Mongolian texts of, 727; Tibetan 
texts of, 722 
Avadhani, D. V., 641 

Avaiyaka-nhyukti, attributed to Jinabhadra 
Ksamasramaija, 157, 172 
Avatamsaka {Buddhdvatamsaka] Garidavyuha) -Sutra 
{Hua-yen), 205; Chinese Iran, of, 205, 732; 
manuscript in Central Asia of, 712, 716; 
manuscript in Nepal of, 697; study in 
Japan of, 744; Tibetan tran. of, 721-22 
Avatamsaka (Hua-yen) school, 732, 734, 741 
Avatdra{s), 40, 68, 115, 117, 118, 122, 139, 285, 
433; doctrine of, 108, 109 
Awadhi, 7, 8, 701, 702 
Ayodhya, 7, 39, 50, 52, 53, 94, 199, 768 
Ayurveda, 355-56, 365, 373; study in Cambodia 
of, 758 

Ayurveda-Sutra, 355 

Ayyar, A. S. P., 469, 470, 618 

Azhakin Sirippu (see Kanakasubburatnam) 

Aziz Ahmad, 654 
Aziz Darvesh, 532 
Azizullah Haqqani, 532 
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Baba Fariduddin* Shakarganj (Baba Farid), 
580, 581, 582, 643 
Babani, Kirat, 598 
Badal, Harishchancira, 572 
Bldarayana, his Brahmaputra (VedantaPutra)^ 
96, 97, 101, 121, 126, 127, 130n., 371, 372, 
381, 382, 383, 384, 385, 386 
BagcbS, Jatindramohan, his ApardjUd, Lekhd^ 
Rekhk, etc., 455 
Bagul, Baburao, 556 
Bahadur Shah Zafar, emperor, 649, 650 
Baijavdpa Off^aPutray 34 
Bajju Baura,^98 
Bajpeyi, Nand Dulare, 506 
BMararbarat Gita^ 425n., 690 
Bala, his Jamm-sakhi^ 583 
Balabhadra, his Sandarbha^ 376 
Bdla-Bhdrata, of Agastya Pandita, 218; of Raja- 
^ekhara, 252 

BMacandra Suri, his Vasanta-vildsa^ 291 
Baiadeva MiSra, his Toga-pradipikdf 374 
Baladeva Vidyabhusana, his GovtndaPhdsya^ 
385 

Balakrishnan, P. K., 546 
Balakrishna PiUai, A., 546 
Bala Nagamma, ballad of, 691 
Balananda, his Graha’^darparm, 700 
Bala, Nandakishore, Kanakalatd^ Ndnd Bdyd 
GUa, Palli^citraj etc., 571 
Balarama Da^a, 440 

BalaramaD^a, his Bhava’-samudra^ Rdmdyar^a^ 564 
Balarama Dvija,‘424 
Bal, Gangadhar, 576 
Balvand, poet of Adi Grantka, 582 
Bana (Bariabhatta), 175, 177, 179, 180, 263, 
264n., 265n., 267, 268, 280, 283, 295, 396, 
402, 403, 695; his Ca^di-iataka^ 46, 134, 
229; his Har^acarita, 95, 149, 262, 390, 404, 
695; his Kddamban, 95, 134, 146, 217, 
222, 223, 262, 265, 397, 478, 562, its 
Gujarati tran., 480, its Kaimada tran., 510 
Banamali, 567, 568 

Banda Nawaz Gesu Daraz, his Chakkinama, 
Merajul Ashiqin, ShUzarruma^ 644 
Bandhavasena, his Kusopadeh-fikd, 700 
Bandhuvarman, 400, 401 
Baneqee, Bibhutibhusan, his Apardjita, Ara^yaka, 
Father Pdncdli, etc., 452 

Banerjee, Charu Chandra, his Sroter Phvl, 
Varamddld^ etc., 451 

Banerjee, llemchandra, his CintdtarahgmXi Vlra- 
bahu^ Vftrasamhdra, etc., 445 
Banerjee, Karunanidhan, his Prasadi etc., 455 
Banerjee, Manik, his Divdrdtrir Kdiya, Padmdnadir 
Mdjhii Putulndcer Itikathd^ etc., 454 
Banerjee, Rakhaldas, his PdsdrLer Kathd etc., 451 
Banerjee, Rangalal, his Padmini UpdM^daa, 445 
Baner^ee^ Surendranath, his {A) Nation in Making^ 

Baneqee, Tarashankar, his Ga^adevatd, Hdnsuli 
Banker Upakathd, etc., 453 
Bangaruswami, R., 470 
Bapat, Senapad, 559 
Bapiraju, Adivi, 637, 638 
Baptist missionaries, 441, 442n., 584 
Baradin, 728 


Baral, Akshay Kumar, 446 
BdramdsiSf 683 
Barbarua, Hiteswar, 428 
Bardalai, Rajanikanta, his Manomati^ Miri^ 
jiyari^ Rahdai Ligiri, etc., 431 
Bar~gitaSf of Madhava Deva and Sankara Deva, 
422; of other writers, 424 
Bargohain, Homen, 429, 432 
Bdrhaspa^a Arthasdstra, 347 
Barphukanar Gita, 425n., 690 
Barphukan, Lachit, 430 
Barua, Binandachandra, 429 
Barua, Birinchikumar (‘Rasna’, *Vina’), his 
Ebeldr Nat, Jivanar Bdtat, etc., 431; his 
Kdx^ya Am Abhivyahjand, 433; his Pata-‘ 
parivartana, 432 

Barua, Ghandradhar, his Bhdgya’-parik^d etc., 
430; his Rahjana, 429 

Barua, Gunabhiram, his Anandardma Dhekiyal 
Phukanar Jivana-^carita, 427, 434; his Asamr 
burahji, 427; his Rdma-navami, 427, 429 
Barua, Hemchandra, 428; his Asamiyd Vydkarana, 
Bdhire Rahgcahg Bhitare Kovdbhdturi, Hemakosa, 
427 ; his Kaniyd-kirtana, 427, 429 
Barua, Padmanath Gohain, his autobiography, 
434; his Gdobudd, Jayamati, etc., 429; his 
Ldkari etc., 43*1; his Lila, Phular Cdneki, 
etc., 428; his £ri Kfstia, 433 
Basava (Basavanna or Basavesvara), 7, 100, 
101, 512, 626 

Basava Purdr^ (see Sankararadhya) 

Basu, Amritalal, his Kfparter Dhana, Vivaka 
Vibhrdta, etc., 444 

Basu, Buddhadev, 456; his Draupadir Sadi, 
Pheriold, Tithidor, Uttaratirii, etc., 453 
Basu, Manomohan, 443, 444 
Basu, Rajnarayan, 442 

Basu, Rajshekhar, nis Calantikd, Gaddalikd, 
Hanumdner Svapna, etc., 452 
Basu, Ramram, his Rdjd Pratdpdditya-caritra, 441 
Baudhayana, 20, 31, 32, 35, 78, 79 
Baudhdyana DharmaPutra, 35 
Baudhayana Gxhya-pariii^taPutra, 38 
Baudhdyana GfhyaPutral 142, 144 
Baudhdyana KalpaPutra, 35 
Baudhdyana SrautaPutra, 32 
Bedekar,Malati (‘Vibhavari Sirurkar’), 555, 556 
Bedil, 591, 592; his Faraiz Sufia, Srudnama, 
Vahdatnama, 593 

Bedi, Rajinder Singh, his Lajwanli, 654 
Behera, Ghintamani, 574, 576 
Bekas, 591 ; kqfis of, 592 

Bendre, Dattatreya Ramachandra (‘Ambika- 
tanayadatta’), 518 
Bendre, V. S., 559 

Beschi, Gonstanzio (‘Viramamunivar*), his 
Paramdrtta Gum-kathai, 617; his Tembava^i, 
613 

Betai, Sundarji, 485 

Bezbarua, Lakshminath, 427; his autobiography, 
434; his Belimdr, Cdkradfwaja Sidiha, Cikarpati 
Nikarpati, Jayamati Kuodii, Litikdi, Nomal, 
Pdcani, 430; hh Jonabiri, Sddhu-kathdr Kvki, 
Surabhi, 432; nis Kadamkali, 428; his 
Padum Kmart, 43 1 ; his Sahkara Dm, 432-33 
Bhadrabahu, 154, 155, 156, 171, 172, 175, 176 
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Bhadracannama Arya-Samantahkadra-pra^dhanat 
study in Japan of, 745 

54ad'ratf<23^afife/flna,(Saka-)Khotanese tran. of, 715 
Bhadracaryd-pranidhana^ Tibetan tran. of, 723, 
of Alankabhadra’s commentary on, 723 
Bhadra’dzcdi^dntdmarfii 135 
Bkadrakalpika-Sutra, Tibetan tran. of, 723 
Bhadrakirtti, his Tdrdgana, 222 
Bhadravarman, inscriptions of, 415 
Bhagat, Durga, 558, 560 
Bhagavad-Gm {Gita), 19, 28, 39, 45, 57, 59, 64n., 
102, 108, 110, 112, 116-17, 120, 122, 191, 
233, 274, 372, 373, 384, 447 ; characteristics 
of Hinduism reflected in, 38; commentaries 
in Sanskrit on, 99, 117-18, 120, 124, 126, 
127-28, 134, 381-84; imitations of, 41; 
Assamese tran. of, 423, 425; Bengali tran. 
of, 442; English tran. of, 781; Gujarati 
tran. of, 480; Kashmiri tran. of, 533; 
Malayalam tran. of, 537; Manipuri tran. 
of, 665; Marathi commentary on, 550; 
Marathi tran. of, 551 ; Oriya tran. of, 569, 
627; Persian tran. of, 774; Sindhi tran. of, 
592; Tamil commentary on, 620; Tamil 
tran, of, 612; text in Nepal of, 698; text 
in Old Javanese of, 769; trans. in various 
European languages of, 782; •‘artkasangraha* 
vibhdga ^ (see Narayana Muni); -rahasya 
(see Tilak, Bal Gangadhar) ; •tdtparya 
(see Viththale^a) ; -‘tatpatya-nin^aya (see 
Madhva) 

Bhdgavata {Puram), 40, 45, 48, 65-66, 68, 92, 
108, 109, 111, 114, 117, 125, 127, 129, 133, 
149, 231, 421, 422, 423, 424, 425, 480, 539, 
550; Assamese tran. of, 425; commentary of 
Jiva Gosvamin on, 115; commentary of 
Vallabha on, 127, S85; its influence on 
Vais^iavism, 41, 113; Kashmiri tran. of, 
533; Manipuri tran. of, 665; Oriya tran. of, 
564-65; Persian tran. of, 774; Tamil tran. 
of, 611 ; Telugu tran. of, 628; text in Nepal 
of, 698; -campu (see Abhinava KalidSsa); 
-daiama-skandha-vivTti (see Viththalda) ; 
•^sarasamuccaya (see Vallabha) ; -tdtparya'- 
nirnaya (see Madhva) ; -tattoa-dipa (see 
Vallabha); -taUva-mafijari (see Aniruddha 
Bhatta) 

Bhagavata Misra, his tran. of Visnii Purdna, 423 
Bhagavati {Vydkhyd-prajdapti), 152, 156, 169-70 
Bhagiratfaa Thakkura, his Prakdsikd on Kirard- 
valhprakdia, 375-76, 378 
BhSguri, 387 
Bhairavi-rahasya^ 137 
Bhairavt-^apaiyd-vidki, 137 
Bhairaoi Tantm, 135 
Bhatravi Tdmala, 137 
Bhaktacarana Dasa, 567 
Bhaktam^a, of Lai Dasa, 441 ; of Nabhadasa,495 
Bhakd, 6, 7, 40, 41, 48, 100, 110, 113, 115, 
126, 127, 422, 425, 581, 588, 592; cult of, 
92, 107, 112, 116, 117; doctrine of, 29, 38; 
philosophy of, 114 

Bhakti-ratndoali, of Visnu Puri, 41 ; Assamese tran, 
of, 422 

Bhakti-Sdtras, of Narada, 41 ;’'of Sandilya, 41 
BhUla^a, his Kddamban (tran.), Naldkhydna, 


Rdmahala^eanira, etc., 480 
Bhamaha, 182, 216, 222, 264,’ 294, 297, 300; 

his Kdvydlankdra, 258, 264n., 296 * 

Bhamati (see Vacaspati Misra) 

Bhanudatta, his Rasa-maHjari, Rasa-tarangini, 301 
Bhanuji Diksita, 316, 328; his Vydkhyd-sudhd, 331 
Bhdoydni, 692 > 

Bharadvaja, 15, 109n., 352; his Aihhbodkinf, 
Tcntra-sarvasva, 369; his BMradvdjtya, Dhdiu* 
laksaria, 353 

Bharadvaja Grkya^Sutra, 34 
Bhdradvdja Srauta-Sdtra, 32 
BkdradvdJa-vftH, 374 

Bharata, his Mdtya-sdstra, 95, 112, 212, 293, 
295, 296, 297, 301, 365 

Bharatacandra Raya, his Annapurm^^maUgata, 439 
Bharatasena, his Mugdha^hodhini, 331 
Bhdratayuddha-kakamn, 769 
Bkdrati, 442n. 

‘Bharatidasan’ (see Kanakasubburatnam) ^ 
Bharati, Gopalakrishna, his Nandandr-carttHrak* 
ktrttanaikal, 614 

Bharati, Goverdhan, 593, 597, 598 
Bharati, Narain, 598 

Bharati, Subrahmanya, 8; his contribution to 
Tamil prose, 620; his Kdlippdfpu, Katman^ 
pdttu, KuyiUpdttu, Pdflcdli Sabadam, 615 
Pharavi, 217, 222,* 262, 263, 295, 402, 403, 
759; his Kirdtdijmiya, 46, 95, 215, 216, its 
English edition, 781 
Bhdrgava Purdna, 40, 143 

Bhartrhari, 291, 318, 322-25; his Bhdga-vftH, 
315; his Mahdbhdsya-dipikd, Vdkyapadiya, 314; 
his Nituiataka, 226; his Sri^Sra’-htaka, 228; 
his Vairdgya-iatdka, 229 

Bhasa, 175, 523; his Abfd^eka, AmmSraka, 
Pratimd, Svapna-Vdsavadatta, 242; his Bala^ 
carita, 112, 242 

Bhasarvajna, his Nydya-sdra, 378^ 

Bhaskarabhatta, his Sartra-padmim, 354 
Bhaskaracarya, 119; his Bhdskara-bhdsya, 385 
Bhaskaracarya, his Kdraria-kutuhala, 360; his 
Siddkdnta-kromaijt, 360,*'363 
Bhdskara Rdmdyaifiarrm, 628 
Bhdskara Sathkitd, 352 
Bhiskaravarman, king, 402, 403, 420 
Bhatati (Krtanagara), his RdJapaHgu^^ala, 767 
Bhatia, Gobind, 596 
Bhatta Avatara, his Jama^vildsa, 527 
Bhatta Bhavadeva, inscription of, 405 
Bhattacharya, Bhabani, 10, 467, 471; his {A) 
Goddess Kamed Gold, Shadow from Ladakh, 
So Many Hungers, etc., 468 
Bhattacharya, Kamalakanta, 428 
Bhatta Deva (Vaikuijthanatha Bhagavata 
Bhattacarya), his Bkagavata-katkd, GM^ 
kathd, 425 

Bhatta’'Narayana,*’250, 252, 269; his VetJtsaihhdra, 
251 

Bhattanayaka, 296, 299 
Bhattara Haricandra, 222, 262 
Bhatta Ramakanda, 105; his Ndda-kdrikd, 104 
Bhatta Some^vara, his Pfydya-sudhd, 380 ^ 

Bhatta Vadindra, his Pfibandha on Vatiefika-SiUra, 
377; his Rasa-sdra,' Z7S 
Bhatta Vi§i 3 .u, his Nayatattvasaitgraha, 380 
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Bhatti, his Rdvanq-vadha {Bhattikdvya)^ 180, 219, 
402, 768 

Bhattoji Diksita, 32&, 331; his Siddhdnta-kaumiidu 
316, 317 

Bhattomveka, 380 
Bhattotpala, 360-61 
Bhatt, Udayshankar, 507 
Bhattumflrti, 629n., 631; his Vasu-^catitra, 630 
Bhavabhuti, 6, 237, 239, 246, 252, 269; 
contrasted with Kalidasa, 247-48; his 
Mahmra-carita, 242; his MdlatUMddham^ 
95, 134, 1^3, 149, 243, 245, its Malayalam 
tran., 542; his Uttara-Rdma-cantay 243, 245, 
its Oriya tran., 570 

Bhavadeva Bhatta, his Mrnaydmftdf Prdyaicitta- 
prakarana^ Samhandha-viveka, yyamhdra-4ilaka^ 
86 

Bhava Misra, his Bhava-prakasa, 355 
Bhavavarman, king, 410, 758 
Bhavaviveka, Tibetan trans, of his Madhyamaka- 
hfdaya and his commentary on Mvlamadhya’- 
maka-kdrikdi 724 
Bhave, P. B., 556 
Bhave, Vishnu Amrit, 556, 

Bhavisya Purdna, 40, 66, 93, 100, 145, 149, 150, 
151, 312, 315n. 

Bhavnani, Jhamatmal, 598 
Bheddbheda-svarupa-mrnaya (see Purusottama) 
Bhedabheda-vada, of Bhaskaracarya, 385 
Bhela, 352, 353, 354 

Bherumal Mahirchand, 599; his Ananda Sundri- 
ka, Latifi Sair, Sindhi-boUrji-tankh, etc , 595 
Bhikkku^i-pdtimokkha-sutta, 1 87 
Bhikkku’Pdtimokkha^sutfa^ 187 
Bhik$um~prdtiimksa {'-Sutra), text in Central Asia 
of, 712; Tibetan tran. of, 721 
Bhihunl’-mnayamhhahga, Tibetan tran. of, 721 
Bhima, his version of Vopadeva’s Bhagavata, 480 
Bhimapala, king, 333, 357 
Bhoga^kdrikd (see Sadyojyoti Sivacarya) 

Bhoi, Bhima, 568 

Bhoja, king, 180, 213, 222, 291, 299, 348, 
351, 356, 360, 366 374, 727; his Bhoja-- 
campu, 224, 267; his Bhoja-vftti {Raja-- 
mdrtanda), 374; his Rdja-mrgdnka, 360; his 
R^a-rdja-mrgaidka, 351; his Sdlihotra/ZbQ; 
his Samard-hgaT^-sutradhara, 349, 369; his 
Sarasvati'-kantkdbharaYia, 300, 319, 330; his 
Sfngdra-maHj'ari, 227; his Srngdra-prakdia, 
211, 218, 300, 330; his Tattva-prakdsa, 97, 
104; his Tukti-kalpataru, 344, 363, 369 
Bhojpuri, 435, 489, 491, 493n., 561 
Bhomakdvya, 769 
Bhrgu, 16, 81, 109 
Bfygu Sandiitd, 41, 361 
Bhupala, his Jina-caturvMatikd, 162 
Bhupatindramalla, 699, 700; his Bhd^d-gita, 699 
Bhusapa, his panegyrics on Sivaji, 499 
BhQsana Dvija, 425 

Bhuta-bhasa {bkata-bhakhd or Paisaci Prakrit), 
175, 259, 260, 579 ^ 

Bhutattalvar, I19n., 609 
Bhuvanakosa, 767 
Bhtmanasathksepa, 767 
Bhuvanatattva-paricaya, 767 
Bhuoamharv-pdrijata, 137 


Bhuvanehart-rahasya, 137 
Bhuvanehart Tantra, 137 

Bhuyan, Nakulchandra, his Badan Barphvkan^ 
Candrakdnta Simha, 430; his Bara Bhufiyd, 433 
Bhuyan, Suryakumar, his Ahomar Dina, Burailjlr 
Vani, etc., 433 ; his Gopdlakrma Gokhale, 434 ; 
his Mrmdli, 428 
Bhyrappa, S. L., 519, 520 
Bible, 81, 261, 427; Bengali tran. of, 441; Hindi 
tran. of,501;Mundari tran. of, 674; Punjabi 
tran. of, 584 

Bihari, 499, 500; his Sdisat, 499 
Bijaka (see Kabir) 

Bilhana, 230, 524; his Caurapahcdsikd, 228; his 
Kan^tasundari, 287-88; his Vikramdnkadeva- 
carita, 287 

Bilvamangala (Lilasuka), his Kr^na-karTaidmYia, 

^ 48, 230 

Bisi, Pramathanath, 456; his Jodddtghir Caudhuri 
Parivdra, J^nath Kflvd, etc, 454 
Biwalkar, S, R., his Sunitd, 555 
Bkah-hgyur, 721-22, 726, 728-29 
Bodding, P. O., 672, 680n., 685 
Bodhayana, 379 

Bodhicarydvatdra, 207; Tibetan tran. of, 724 
Bodhipatha-pradipa (see Atisa), 

Bodhisattva, 192, 193, 204, 278, 769, 773 

Bodhisena, 745, 746 

Bodo, 661, 667, 668 

Boghaz Koi inscriptions, 773 

Bompas, C. H., 672, 685 

Bora, Lambodar, 433 

Bora, Mahichandra, his Abhaya, Jaya*pardjaya, 
etc., 432 

Bose, Subhas Chandra, 474, 559 
Bower Manuscript, 352, 353, 354, 362, 708 
Brahmagupta, his Bfahmasphu}a-siddhdnta and 
Khanda-khddyaka, 360, 755, their Arabic 
trans., 775-76 
Brahmajdla-Sutra, 188, 201 
Brahman, 28-30, 40, 45, 81, 90, 97, 115, 117, 
120n., 126, 131, 142, 149, 321-22, 325, 365, 
380-81, 384, 409 

Brahmdnda Purdm, 40, 41, 65, 66, 93, 363; its 
two recensions in Java, 766; Malayalam 
version of, 541, 542 
Brahma Purdna, 66, 67, 111 
Brahma Samhita, 115-16 
Brahma Siddhdnta, 360 
Brahmasiddhi, 270 

Brahrm-Sutra (see Badarayana); -bhdsya of 
Madhva, 126, 127, 384;-6M^aofNimbarka, 
126, 384; -bhd^ya of Ramanuja, 120, 383; 
"bhasya of Sankara, 97, 130n., 371 382, 
388; --bhd^ya of Srikantha, 96, lOln., 104, 
384; -bhd$ya of Sripati Pancjita, 96, 97; 
-bhd§ya of Vallabha, 127, 385; -hhdsya of 
Vijfiana Bhifeu, 372 

Brahmavaivarta Purdna, 40, 65, 66, 68, 71, 111, 
113, 143, 145, 352; Assamese tran. of, 424; 
Persian tran, of, 774 
Brahma Tamala, 135, 138, 140 
Brahmi script, 391, 580, 704, 706, 717, 735, 751; 
inscriptions in Ceylon in, 751, 754; its in- 
fluence on scripts of Ceylon and South 
East Asia, 754, 757 ; manuscripts in Japan 
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in, 743; use in Central Asia of, 707-10; use 
in Egypt and Ethiopia of, 778 
Braja-bhasa, 7, 118, 489, 495, 496n., 497, 498, 
501, 502, 582, 642, 646 
Brajabuli, 422n., 425, 435, 438, 565 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, 24, 27, 29, 255, 364, 
382, 386 
Brhaddesi, 365 
Brfuiddharma PurdijLay 347 
Brhajjdtaka, 361 
Bfhanmndikesvara Purdnay 133 
Bxhamdradiya Purana, 111, 423 
Brhaspati, 44, 84, 85, 141n., 144, 322, 331, 
337, 341, 387; his {Brhaspati) Smftiy 85 
Brhatkatha (see Gunatjhya) 

Brhat Sarhhitd (see Varahamihira) 

Broker, Gulabdas, 486, 488 
Bstan-hgyur, 721-23, 727, 728-29 
Buddha, 111, 146, 150, 164, 168, 184-86, 188-94, 
196-206, 318, 387, 392-93, 405, 416, 721-22, 

725, 726, 727, 728, 729, 773-74 
Buddha-canta (see Asvaghosa) 

Buddhadasa, king, his Sdrartha-sangrahay 753 
Buddhadatta, 195, 197; his Abhidhammdvatdrai 

Rupdrupavibhdgay Utfaravmicchaya, Vinaya^ 
vmicchaya ,196; his Madhuratthavildsinly 752^ 
Buddhaghosa, 193, 199; his Atthasdliniy his 
Kahkhdvitaraniy 197; his Manorathapurardy 
193n., 197, 752; his jStdtiodayay 196; his Pali 
tran, of Sihala-aithakathdSy 752, his Papadca- 
sudaniy 189, 197, 752; his Samantapdsddikdy 
197, its Chinese tran., 752, commentaries 
on it, 753, 761 ; his SdrattJiappakdsmy 197, 
752; his Visuddhimagga, 196-97, 752, its 
Sinhalese version, 755 

Buddhapalita, Tibetan t^n. of his commentary 
on Mdlahadkyamaka, 723 
Buddhavarhsay 193, 200, 752 
Buddhism, 4, 6, 37, 42, 51, 53, 112-13, 118, 150, 
184-85, 188-89, 191-92, 194-95, 197-98, 
420, 562, 660, 684; in Burma, 760 ; in Central 
Asia, 704-706, 717-18; in Ceylon, 199, 751; 
in China, 730, 736; in Egypt, 777; in Greece, 
779; in Japan, 744; in Korea, 740; in 
Mongolia, 726; in Siberia, 728; in Thailand, 
199; in Tibet, 720-71; in West Asia, 773-74 
Buddhist (s), 4-6, 50, 60; canon in Chinese, 
731-36; caryapadas, 422n., 669; legends, 
their popularity in Arab wox'ld, 773, 
knowledge of these in Western world, 774, 
780; texts in Burma, 760-61 , in Central Asia, 
705-6, 710-16, in Ceylon, 751, in China, 
730-35, in Europe, 780, 782, in Japan, 
743-45, in Korea, 741-42, in Mongolia, 

726, in Siberia, 728, in South East Asia, 
751, 758-59, in Thailand, 763-64, in Tibet, 
720-25 

Buihe Shah, 583, 587 
BurafljUs), 285, 426, 661 
Burayat(s), 728, 729 
Burkhard, K. F., 530 

Burma, 141n., 198, 199, 201, 407, 415, 419, 661, 
760-63; Pali inscriptions in, 415-16, 760; 
Pali literature in, 760-62; Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions in, 416, 762; study of Sanskrit in, 
762-63 


Burmese, 202, 660 ; impact of Pali on, 762 
‘Butci Babu’, his Civaraku Migiledi, 640 ^ 

Caitanya, 7, 47, 87, 113, 116, 117, 438, 
479; biographies of, 114, 441, 473; cult, 
115, 565; followers of, 493; founder of 
Bengal Vaisnavism, 112; incarnation of 
God, 440; influence on Bengali literature 
of, 440; movement, 47, 437, 440; pahca 
sakhds of, 564; philosophy propounded by, 
385 ; school of, 662 ; Siksastaka of, 47, 1 14 
Caitanya-bhdgavatay of Isvara Dasa, 566; of 
Vrndavana Dasa, 1 14, 441 
Caitanya^candsodaya (see Paramananda Sena) 
Caitanya^caritdmrta, of Krsnadasa Kaviraja, of 
Paramananda Sena, i 14, 441 
Caitanya-mangala, of Jayananda, of Locana Dasa, 
114, 441 

Cakradhara, founder of Mahanubhava sect, 549 
Gakrapanidatta, 352; h.h Ayurveda-dipika, Bhanu'- 
matiy 353; his Cikitsd-sdra-sangraha, Dravya* 
guna-sangraha, 355; his Sabda-candrikd, 333 
Cakrapaninatha, his Bhavopohdra-stotia, 47, 230 
Cakrapani Pattanayaka, 567 
Caldwell, Robert, 535, 613 
Cdmadevivarhsa, 199 
CamsLrsi&a., his Prabhu4mga~liley 514: 

Cambodia (Kambuja), 141n., 407; migration 
of Indian folk-tales to, 684, 759; Pali 
Buddhism in, 414; Pali inscriptions in, 
414, 759; Sanskrit inscriptions in 408-15, 
757-59 

Camddvijjhaya, 155 

Campa (South Annam), Sanskrit inscriptions in, 
415 759-60 

Campbell, A. (Rev), 672, 685 
Gapakya . (see Kautilya) 

Cwrmkya-sdra^sahgraha, Newari tran. of, 700 
Gand Bardai, his Pfthvmjafdsoy 490, 492 
Candeivara, 87; his RdjanUi-ratndkara, 347 

Candt {Candi-mdkdtmyalDm-TndkdtmyalSaptaMi ) , 

*45, 134; Manipuri tran. of, 665; -dkhydnay 
of Bhalana, 480, of Madhusudana Misra, 
424, of Pitambara, 421; “caritray of 
Govinda Singh, Guru, 499n. ; --mahgala^ of 
Mukundarama Cakravarti, 438; Pwrana, 
133, of Sarala Dasa, 563; 4atakay of Bana, 
46, 134, 229* 

Gandidasa (‘Badu*), 437, 440, 568; his 

Sri Krsna-kfrtanay 438 

Candra-chando-ratndkara, Tibetan tran. of, 722-23 
Candragarbha-Sutra, Chinese version of, 716; 

text in Central Asia of, 712 ^ 

Candragomin (Gandracarya), his Cdndra Vyd- 
kararta, 318, its study in Ceylon, 753, in 
Java, 768; Tibetan tran. of his Lokananda, 725 
Candragupta, 171, 251, 336 
Candrajdana Agama, 43, 91 
Candrakirtti, 270n.; Tibetan tran. of his com- 
mentary on Tukti^a^p-kdrikdy 723; Tibetan 
tran of his Mulamadhyamaka commentaries, 
724 

Candrapdla-Sutra, text in Central Asia of, 712 
Candraprabha-carita, of Ravigupta, 218; of 
Viranandm, 218 
Candra-prajdaptiy 155 
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Candrarsi, his FaUasangraha^ 158, 181 
Candropama^Siitray 203; manuscript in Central 
' ^Asiaof, 712 ' 

Capata, 760, 761; his Suttaniddesa {Kaccayana- 
suttaniddesa), Vinayagu[hatthadipant, 761 
Caraka, 5, 262n., 351, 353, 373, 775; liis (Caraka) 
Saifthitd, 112,353, 373, 775, its Arabic tran., 
353, 775, its commentary Caraka-tattva- 
dtpika by Sivadasa, 353 
Carey, William, 441, 459, 501, 584, 635 
Caritrasundara, his Mahlpdla-carita^ 218 
Cariydpitaka, 1^, 197, 204 
Carvaka, 385, 386, 387, 625 
Catydgitis {Carydpadas), 208, 420, 422, 435, 436, 
437, 525, 562; discovery in Nepal of, 698 
Ceitkdrol Kumbabd, 663, 664 ^ 

Cemakura Venkata Kavi, his Saradgadhara- 
caritramu, ViJaya-vilasamUi 631 
Cengalvakala Kavi, his Rdjagopdla-vildsamu, 631 
Central Asia (Serindia), 4, 5, 202, 205, 407, 
721, 736; Brahmi in, 707-10; Buddhism in, 
705, 706, 710, 717; Kharosthi in, 416, 
704-7; Sanskrit texts in, 710-16 
CeruiS^eri Nambudiri, 539 
Ceylon (Sri Lanka), 187, 188, 190, 194, 195, 
196, 197, 198, 200; Brahmi inscriptions in, 
751, 754; Buddhism in, 185-86, 199, 751; 
influence of Grantha script on the script 
of, 754; Pali literature in, 751-53; Sanskrit 
literature in, 753-54 
Chakbast, Brij Narain, 651 
Chakravarti, Amiya, 456, 470 
Ghakravarti, Biharilal, his Prema-pravdhi^i, Sddher 
Asana^ Sdradd-mangala^ etc., 445 
Chakravorty, Shibram, 457 
Chaliha, Padinadhar, 429, 434 
Ch’an (Dhyana) school, 733 
Chandc(i~Sutra (see Pingala) 

Chander, Krishen, 654 
Chdndogya Brdhtnana^ 29 
Chdndogya Gfhya-Sutra^ 35 
Chdndogya Upanisad, 29, 64, 144, 255, 273, 294, 
382, 386, 777n.; Oiiya tran. of, 569 
Chandovidti, 201, 714 
Chappanijaya’’gdhdo, 174 

Chatrik, Dhani Ram, his Keiar Kidri etc , 585 
Ghatterjee, Bankim Chandra, 8, 431, 433, 442; 
his Anandamathay Dm Caudhurdi^iy Durgeia- 
nandiniy Kapdlakundald, Kfsnakdnter Will, 
Rdjasiihha, Vi^avrk§a, 446; his Dhamatattoay 
Kamaldkdnta, Kf^na-caritra, 447; his Essays 
and Letters, Letters on Hinduism, RapnoharCs 
14^^, 462; trans. of his novels in Kannada, 
517, in Manipuri, 666, in Marathi, 555, 
in Sindhi, 596, in Telugu, 638 
Chatterjee, Ramananda, 443n., 457 
Chatterjee, Sanjib Chandra, his Kanphatndld, 
Pdldmati, etc,, 447 

Chatterjee, Sarat Chandra, his Arak$aniyd, 
Bindwr Ckele, Bird] Bau, Caritrafma, Dend^ 
Pdondy Devaddsa, Grhaddha, Maheia, Palli 
Satndja, Parinltd, Pother Ddvl, Rdmer Sumati, 
Se^aprahuiy Srikdnta, Vipradasa, 451; Mani- 
puri trans. of some of his worli, 666; 
Marathi trans. of his novels, 555; Sindhi 
trans. of his^works, 596; Telugu trans. of 


his novels, 638 

Chatterji, Dr Suniti Kumar, 480n., 497n., 499, 
504n., 548, 566, 570, 578, 579, 590, 591n., 
626n., 698, 778n.; his {The) Origin and 
Development of Bengali Languages 578n, 
Ghattopadhyay, Harindranath, 469; his Grey 
Clouds and White Showers etc., 466; his 
SidSiartha, 473; his Spring in Winter etc., 472 
Ghaturvedi, Makhanlal, his Hima-tarangirti 
etc., 503; his Kfsndrjunayuddha, 507 
Chaudhari, Raghunath, his Keteki etc., 428 
Chaudhuri, Badrinarayan (Tremaghana*), 501, 
506 

Chaudhuri, Nirad G., his {The) Autobiography 
of an Unknown Indian, Scholar Extraordinary, 
etc., 474 

Chaudhuri, Pramathanath (‘Virabala’), 572; his 
Tel Nun Lakdi, Virabaler Halkhdtd, etc , 
450 

Chaudhuri, Prasannalal, 429, 430 
Chauhan, Subhadrakumari, hci Jhdnsi Ki 
Rani, 504 

Cheda-Sutras, 155, 169, 170 
Chettur, Govind Krishna, 469 
Chidambaram, V. O., 615, 620 
Chidanandamurthy, M., 523 
Chidbhavananda, Swami, 620-21 
Chikako, 749 

China, 4, 141n., 205, 660, 684, 703, 707, 717, 
725, 744; Buddhism in, 705, 730; Prakrit 
inscriptions in, 704, 706, 736 
Ching Sheng, his Chih-^cEan-ping-piyaofang, 739 
Chintamani, C. Y., 474 
Chiplunkar, Krishna Sastri, 552 
Chiplunkar, Vishnu Sastri, 553, 558, 559 
Chirantanananda, Swani, 639 
Chirmule, Sarat Chandra, 556 
Christian missionaries, 584, 613, 622n., 659, 

^ 669, 670, 671, 672, 684, 687 
Cikitsddzaumudl, 353 
Cikitsdmrta, 355 

Cikkadevaraja, his Cikkadevardja Binnapam, Gita-* 
Gopdla, 515 

Cindamani^-kdrikd, Mongolian version of, 727 

Gintalapudi Ellanarya, 630 

Cintamani Tripathi, his KdvyaMueka etc., 498 

Cintya Agama, 43, 91 

Giraman, his Rdmacaritam, 537, 538 

Cirupd^drruppadai (see Nattattanar) 

Gitsukhacarya, his Bhava-tattva-prakdiikd, Tattva- 
dipikd, 382 

Gittalai Gattanar, his Mardmekalai, 535, 607, 608, 
its Malay tran., 765 

Civaravastu, manuscript in Central Asia of, 712 

Gokha, 550 

Cola Nalluttiran, 604 

Colebrooke, H. T., 332; his editions of Amara- 
kosa, A^tddhydyi, Hitopadeia, Kirdtdrjuniya, 781 
Collins, Willkie, his {The) Woman in White, its 
Bengali adaptation, 447 

Goomaraswamy, Ananda, his {The) Dance of 
Shiva, {An) Introduction to Indian Art, etc., 
470 

Costa, G., 675 

Cudama^i Dasa, his Gaurdngamjaya, 441 
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Cvla'niani (see Tolamozhittevar) 

Cilikdi 154 

Culika-Sutras, 155, 169 
Gulla Dhammapala, his Saccasankhepa^ 199 
Cullasaddaniii, 201 
Cullavagga, 187, 203 


Dabir, 648 

Dadu Dayal (Dadu), 491, 494, 592 
Daejang-gymg, 741, 742 

Dahyabhai, Dalpatram, 483, 485, 486, 488; his 
Forbes-virahCp 483n.; his Vena-caritra, 484 
Daityari TTk^ur, 425 
Dakhni, 643, 644, 646 
Dalai, Jayanti, 486, 488 
Dalpat, 591 

Damamukcmdma^Sutra^ Kalmyk Mongolian ver- 
sion of, 728 
Damant, G. H., 685 
Damodara, his Nminahaeanu, 161 
Damodara, 582, 587 
Ddna-sdgara (see Vallalasena) 

Dandin, 175, 179, 180, 201, 219, 222, 223, 258, 
260, 264, 266, 267, 268, 280, 296-97, 300, 397, 
398, 401, 402; his Dodakumdra-caritay 223, 
265n., 684, its Nepali tran., 701, its Tdugu 
version, 627; his Kavyddarsa, 201, 258n., 
265n., 266, 296-97, 396, 400, 754, its Tibetan 
tran., 722, 725; his Kdvya-laksams 268n. 
Pdkintjihvdjvdld Tantra, Tibetan tran. of, 724 
Danjur, 729 

Dara Shikoh, his Sir-i-Akbar, 774 
Darvhekar, Purushottam, 557 
Daryakhan, 591 

Daryani, K. S., his Mulk-ja-Mudabarp 597 
Dasa, Arakshita, his Mahimati^la-Gttdf 568 
Daiabala-Sutraf fragments^n Central Asia of, 712 
Daiabhumika (Dasabhurmhara) ^Sutra^ 205, 206; 
Chinese tran. of, 732 ; text in Central Asia 
of, 712, in Nepal of, 697; Vasubandhu’s 
commentary on, 732, its Tibetan tran., 723 
Da^akarmapathdvaddnamdld {Dashkrmapuda^ awtana- 
7nal)i Tokharian/Kuchean tran. of, 716; 
Uighur-Turkish tran. of, 711, 716 
Daiaratha Jdtaka, 50, 764 

Daiasdhasrikd Prajfidpdramitd, Tibetan tran. of, 
723 


Das, C. R., 474 

Das, Gopabandhu, his Bandtra Itmakathd etc., 
571 

Das, Govinda Chandra, 446 
Dasgupta, S. N., 470 
Das, Harihara, 571, 576 

Das, Jivanananda, 429; his Dhusara Pd^^^ipi, 
Pupasi Bdngld, Vandatd Sena, etc., 456 
Das, Jogesh, 431, 432 
Das, Kunjabehari, 573, 576, 577 
Das, Lala Shriniwas, 502 ; his Partksd-^gyru, 505; 

his Ra^adhira Premamohim etc., 506 
Das, Manoj, his Kathd 0 Kdhdni, 576 
Das, Nilakantha, 574^ 576; his Arya-jivana, 
Kot^rake, Mayddevi, etc., 571 
Dasopanta, 551 

Das, Radhakrishna, 501; his DurgdvaH etc., 506 

Das. Saianikanta. 456 

Das, Shyamsxmdar, 503, 505, 506 


Datta, Akshay Kumar, 442;* his Bhdratavarfiya 
Updsaka Sampraddya, 443 

Datta, Satyendranath, his Kvpu 0 Kekd, Tirthpr 
renu, Venn 0 Vind, etc., 455 
Datta, Sudhindranath, 456 
Daulat Kazi, 439, 497n. 

Dayaram, his AjdmUa-dkhydna, Rasika-vallabha, 
Satsaiya, etc., 482 ^ 

Dayaram Gidumal, 594, his Gitd-jo^sdra, Jap 
Sahib, etc., 595; his Manaja-chahbvk, 593 
Deka, Haliram, 432 

Derozio,^ Henry Louis Vivian, 461; his (Tj^^) 
FaHr of Jungheera, 460 
Desai, Anita, 471, 472 
Desai, Mahadev, 470, 487 
Desani, G. V , 472, 473 

Deshpande, A. R. (Anil*), hb Bkagna-murti, 
Pertevhd, 554 

Deshpande, Kusumavati, 555, 558, 559 
Deshpande, P. L., 557, 560 
Devadurlabha Dasa, his Rahasya-mafljan, 566 
Deval, G. B., his Sdradd, 557 
Devanacarya, his Sangita-muktavali, 366 
Devanagari (Nagari), 105, 106n., 580, 589, 
696, 702; alphabet followed in Sumatra 
and Celebes, 770, 771 
Devanaihpiya Tissa, king, 751 
Devanna Bhatta, his Smfti-candrikd, 87 
Devapala, king, 404, 405, 696 
Devaraja Yajvan, his Nighanfu-nirvacana, 327 
Devdram, 102, 608 

Devarddhi Ksamasramana, 155, 169, 170, 172 
Devasarma, his VijMnakdya, 203, its Chinese 
tran., 733 

Devasena, his Arddhandsdra, Bhdvandsangraha, etc., 
158, 181; his hfayacakra, 159 
Devesvara, his Kavi-kalpalatd, 302 
Dm-Bhdgavata Purdiya, 45, 133 
Dm-svkta, 131 
Dem Upani^ad, 132 
Devi Tdmala, 139 

Dey, Bishnu, his Smfti Sattd Bhavisyat etc., 456 
Dey, Rev. Lai Behari, 685 
Dhamma, 184, 185, 188, 193, 194, 196, 200, 392 
Dhammabuddha, his Kavisdra, 761 
Dhammakitti, his Culavamsa, 752; his Dathd- 
vathsa, 198, 753 

Dhammakitti, his Saddhammasangaha, 199 
Dhammapada, 190-91, 203, 393, 705, 712; trans. 
in European languages of, 782; ’•attkakatM, 
764, its tran. in Modern Siamese, 764 
Dhammapala, 195, 196; his Paramatthadipani, 
Paramatthamafijmd, 197 
Dhanahjaya, his Daiarupaka, 300 
Dhanahjaya, his Pfdmamdld, 332 
Dhananjaya Bhahja, 566 
Dhanapala, 175, 231; his BhavissayattakaM, 
178; his PdiyaAacchi-ndma-mdld, 182; his 
Tilaka-maHjan, 162, 224, 266 
Dhandvara, his Surasundancaria, 162, 176 
Dkanurveda, 363 

Dhanvantari, 352; Cikitsd-sangraha attributed to, 
354; Dharwantan^rdghar^tu attributed to, 327, 
357; his Cikitsd^tattva’vijfidna, 353 
Dharmaj Dharma, 36, 38, 45, 56, 59, 60, 72-75> 
76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 83, 84, 85, 86, 88, 111, 
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168, 173, 203,205,324,335,340, 341, 375, 
379, 390, 391, 394, 395, 413 
Dhajjmabpdhi, his vi§it to Japan, 744 
Dharmadasa, 176; his Upadesamald^ 159, 174 
Dharma^dhamatd-vibhanga, Tibetan tran. of, 724 
Dharmagupta, his Rdmdyam-ndiaka, 700 
DharmaHrtti, 206, 262, 267, 315, 722, 723, 724, 
72^; his PfydyabindUi 207, its Tibetan tran., 
724; Tibetan trans. of his Hetubindu^ Sam- 
bmdha’^partksd, 723; Tibetan tran. of his 
Pramdnavdrttika-k&rikd, 725; Tibetan tran. of 
his Pramdna-‘vmscayai 724 
Dharmap^a, ^06; his Vijuaptimatratadddhi, its 
Chinese tran., 734, its study in Japan, 744 
bharmaraksa, 716, 730 
Dharmasadgiti^Sutra, Tibetan tran. of, 723 
Dharmasarira-Sutra^ text in Central Asia, of, 712 
Dharma-sastra(s), 4, 36, 41, 62, 64, 72, 73, 
75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 82, 83, 84, 86, 87, 88, 
274, 284, 340, 341, 343 
Dharmaskandha (see l^aripulra) 

Dharma-Sutra(s), 30, 31, 35, 36, 76, 77, 78, 80, 
255, 336, 340 
Dharmeswari Devi, 429 

Dharmottara, Tibetan tran. of his Apohapra-^ 
karatia, 724 

Dhdtukdya (see Purna) ^ 

Dhavala, his Harivathia in Apabhrarhsa, 178 
Dhoyi, his Pavana-duta, 227 
Dhundhukanatha, his Rasendra-cintama^i, 350 
Dhuta-Sutra^ Sogdian tran. of, 715 
Dhydna-bindu Upanifadj 374 
Dhydna-Sufra, Sogdian tran. of, 715 
Digambara Jains, 154, 155, 157, 158, 159, 170, 
171 

Digdarhna, first Bengali ^ monthly journal, 
442n.; Marathi periodical, 552 
Dighanakha^Sutta, 204n . 

Digka Mikdya, 188, 189; commentary on, 197, 
202, 265n., 386 

Dimbulagala MahSka^yapa, his Baldvabodhana, 
753 

Dma Dvijavara, 424 

Dinakrsna Dasa, 566, 567 

Dinnaga, 206, 722; his Nyayapravesa, 207; 

Tibetan tran. of his Hetucakradamam, 723 
Dtpavathsa, 198, 752 

Dfrgkagama^ 202; Chinese tran. of, 706, 736; 

manuscript in Central Asia of, 71 1 
Dirgkanakha-Sutra, manuscript in Central Asia 
of, 712; Sogdian tran. of, 715 
Divatia, Narsirnharao, his Hxdayami(id^ Kusuma- 
mdldy Smara^a Samhiidt etc., 484 
Divya Prabandkam {Naldyira Divya Prahandham), 
119,n26, 609, 611, 621 
Divydvadam, 204, 213, 270, 712, 727 
Dogen, Sko^bo-gen^zo, 748 
Dokdkoh{s),^20^f<dK^aih2L and Saraha, 181 
Dowerah, Jatindranath, 428 
Drahydyaryi Grhya^sutra-vrUi, 34 
Drdhydyarta jSrauta-SiUra, 32 
Draupadi (Krs^a), 55,' 56, 58, 60, 62, 252 
Dravidian’ language (s), 6, 10, 91, 162, 508, 
535, 548, 600, 623, 659, 676, 754 
Dfstiodda, 153-54, 169, 170, 172 
Purga, 69, 131, 132n., 133, 138^39, 581 


Durgadasa Vidyavagisa, his commentary on 
Mugdha-bodha^ 319 

Durgasimha, 511; his Paflcatantta (in Kannada), 
510 

Durgasiihha, his Vrtti on Kdtantra Vydkararia, 
317-18, 330, its Tibetan tran., 725 
Durgavara Kayastha, his GUi’-Rdmdya^a^ 42 1 
Durgesvara Dvija, 424 
Durlabharaja, his Sdrrmdra-tilaka^ 362 
Durvdsas Pmdijxt^ 40 

Dutt, Aru, her (A) Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields, 
Morning Serenade, 461 
Dutt, Govindachunder, 461 
Dutt, Michael Madhusudan, 8, 442, 502; h[s 
iSdliker Ghade Ron, Ekei Ki Bale Sabhyatd, 
Krsnakumdri, Padmdvati, Sarmi^fha, 443; his 
Caturdaiapadi Kavitdvalii TilloUamdsambhava, 
Virdngand, Vrajdngand, 445; his Meghandda- 
vadha, 445, 460, its Hindi tran., 502; his 
{The) Captive Ladie, 460; influence of 
Kalidasa on, 443, of Milton on, 460 
Dutt, Romesh Chandia, 10; his Economic History 
of British India, (.4) History of Civilization in 
Ancient India, etc., 462; his Mahdrddta- 
jtvana-prabhdta, Rdjputfwana-sandhyd, ^ Vafiga- 
vijetd, etc., 447; his verse renderings of 
Rdmdya^a and Mahdbhdrata, 462-63 
Dutt, Toru, her Ancient Ballads and Legends ^ of 
Hindustan, 461 
Dvaita, 120, 381, 384 
Dvaitadvaita, 120, 381, 384 
DvdtrirhiaUputtalikd, Assamese tran. of, 424; 

Mongolian version of, 727 
Dwivedi, Mahavirprasad, 502, 503, 506 
Dwivedi, Sudhakar, 501 

Ekd(kst Makdtam, 581 ^ 

Ekaja^d-kalpa, 135 
Ekajait Tantra, 135 
Ekdksara-kosa, 139 
Ekdmra Parana, 106 

Ekanatha Svami, 551; his Bhdvdrtha Rdrndyana, 
Ekandthi Bhdgavata, 550 
Ekamra Tantra, 135 
Ekkundi, S. R., 519 
Ekottardgama, 202, 203 

Elakuci Balasarasvatl, her Rdghava-Tddava* 
Pdxi^vlyamu, 630 
Eleatics, 779 

Eliot, T. S., 429, 473, 519 
Emeneau, M. B., 684, 782 
Empedocles, 779 
Epicurus, 779 

Errana (Errapregga<Ja), 625; his trans. of 
Harivamla, Pfxsirfdia Purdria, Rdfnd^a$a, 627 
Ethiopia, influence of Indian scripts in, 778-79 
Elfuttogai, 147, 603-4 
Eusebius, 779 
Ezekiel, Nissim, 472 

Ezhuttacchan, 540; his Adkydtma Rdmdyapam, 
Bhdgavatam, Bhdratam, Cintdratnam, Harindma 
Kirttanam, Uttara Rdmdyar^am, 539 

Fa Hien, 730 

Fa Hsiang (Dharmalaksa^a) school* 733, 734 
Faiz, 654 
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Fani, 654 . 

Faruk Ma»di, 534 

Fateh Mohammed Sewhani, his biographies of 
Prophet Mohammed and of Abul Fazl 
and Faizi, 595 
Fazal Shah, 584 
Fazli, his KarbaUkatha^ 647 
Fikr Tonsvi, 655 

Firaq Gorakhpuri, his Andazey 655 
Firdausi, his Shahmmay 532, 594 
Fitzgerald, Kannada tran, of his Omar Khayyamy 
518 

Fort William College, 441, 501, 649, 697 
Frere, Bartle (Sir), 589 
Frere, Mary, 685 
Freud, Sigmund, 429, 572 
Furtado, Joseph, 469 

Gadadhara Bhattacarya, his Nafivdda-vydkhydy 
VyutpaUi-‘Vdda, etc., 379 
Gadgil, Gangadhar, 555, 556 
Gadkari, Ram Ganesh, 553, 557 
Gaga Bhatta, his Bhafta-cintamar^iy 380 
Gdhd-sattasai (see Hala) 

Ga'^pati-tapaniya Upanisady 142 
Ganapatitattvay 767 
Gaxiapati Upanisady 142 

Gandavyuha {‘Sutra) y 205; manuscript in Central 
Asia of, 712, in Japan of, 744, in Nepal of, 
697 (see also Avatamsaka-Sutra) 

Gandhari Prakrit, 393, 704, 705, 706, 717 
Gandhavamsa (see Nandapahna) 

Gandhi (Gandhiji), Mahatma, 9, 466, 467, 470- 
71, 478; his Aimokathdy 486, 487; his Daksina 
Aphrikdnd Satydgrahano Itihdsa, 486; his 
English journals, 474; Marathi play on the 
Noakhali tour of, ^7 
Gandhi, Manuben, 487 

Gane^a (Gaije^vara/Ganapati), 6, 49, 57n., 69, 

‘ 92, 95, 141, 142, 143, 749 
Gancia Diksita (Bhavaganela), 373, 374; his 
Tathdrtka-dipanay 373 
Gar^^M Purdt^y 143 
Ga^ieh Sathhitd, 143 

Gangadevi, her Mathurd-vijaya {Virakampardya- 
carita), 221, 231, 292 
Gangadhara, his Gandha-‘Sdra, 358 
Gahgadhara Suri, 377 
Gangaprasad, 529 

Gahgela, 379; his Tattva-cintdmai^iy 378 
Ganguli, Narayan, 457 
Ganjur, 729 

Garnayak, Radhamohan, 573; his UttardyanUy 575 
Garo, 667, 668 

Garuda Purana, 40, 66, 111, 117, 124, 143, 147, 
149, 347, 358 
Garudopanisady 108 
Gatphoh, P., 675 

Gaudapada, 134, 137, 774; his Gaudapdda-bhd^ya, 
372; his Mdndukya-kdrikd {Gaudapdda’-kdnka), 
28, 381 * ‘ 

GaUdavaho (see Vakpatiraja) 

Gautama, 84; his Dkarma-Suiray 35, 78; his 
Gfhya-Sutray 35 

Gautama (Ak^apada), his Nydya-Sutray 257, 
377, 378, 774 


Gayatriy 132, 148; fragment found in Indonesia 
of, ^766; of Chidbhavananda, Swami, 621; 
-Rdmdyanay 50n ; Tantr&y 143 
Genkoji temple, 744 
Gesta Romanorumy 781 

Ghalib (see Mirza Asadullah Khan Ghalib) 
Ghanananda, his Kfpd-kdnda etc., 498 
Ghanarama Cakravarti, 439 
Ghawwasi, his Tufinama etc., 645 
Gheranda Samhitdy 374 
Ghose, Manmohan, 464 

Ghosh, Aswini Kumar, his Hindu-ramanty Kdld- 
pdhdduy Koridraka, etc., 573 , 

Ghosh, Girish Chandra, his Buddhadeva-caiita, 
Jandy Prafullay SirajuddaulCy Vilvamangala 
Thdkufy etc., 444 
Ghulam Rasul, 584 
Ghulam Rasul Nazki, 533 
Gilgamesky 776 

Gilgit Manuscripts y 708, 72 3n. 

Girdharbhai, Ranchhoddas, 483 
Giridhara, his ^uddhddvaita-mdrtanday 385 
Gitd (see JShagavad-’Gitd) 

Gitagomnda (see Jayadeva) 

Gttdfljali (see Tagore, Rabindranath) 

Gobhila Grhya-Sutray 34 
Gobhila Srauta-Sutray 33 
Gobind Punjabi, 596, 598 
Goddna (see Prem Chand) 

Godfrey Manuscript, 708 
Goethe, his prologue to Faust modelled on 
Abhijfidna-Sakuntalay 781 
Gogoi, Ganeshchandra, 429 
Gohil, Surasimhji (‘Kalapi’), 485 
Gokak, V. K., 519, 523; his Coleridge* s Aesthetics y 
474; his Tempky 472; his Samarasave 
Jvoanay 520 

Gokhale, Gopal Krishna, 553; biography of, 
434, 474, 560 

Gokhale, Vishnu Bhikaji, 553 
Gona Buddha Reddi, his Rangandtha Rdmayanam, 
626 

Gonasuru Narayanaguru, 632 

Gopala Bhatta, 114; his Haribhakti^vildsay 116; 

his Mimdiiisd-vidhi’’bhusariay 380 
Gopalacarana Dvija, his tran. of Bhdgavata 
Purdna (Bk. Ill), 423, of Sankara Deva’s 
Bhakti-ratnakardy 425 
Gopdla-tdpani Upanisady 108, 116 
GopdlottaraAdpam Upanisady 108 
Gopatha Brdhmai^ay 23, 25, 312 
Gopicandrer Gita, Assamese version of, 690 
Gopichand, Tripuraneni, his Asamarthuni 
Jwaydtrdy 638; his Pandita Paramesvara 
Sdstri Vilundmay 640, 641 
Gord (see Tagore, Rabindranath) 

Gorakh Natha, 491 

Gorelal Purohita (Lai Kavi), his Chatra-prakdia, 
499 

Gore, N. G., 558 

Gorkhali (Nepali), 696, 700, 701, 702 
Goroba, 550 

Gosse, Edmund, 461, 466 
Goswami, Hemchandra, 425n., 426n., 427; his 
Phular Cdkiy 428 

Goswami, Kishorilal, his Rajiya Begam etc., 505 
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Goswami, Prafulladatta, 434, 679n., 683n , 690; 

his Asamiya Jana'^siMtya, 433 
Goswami, Saratchandra, his Maynd etc , 432 
Gos\9ami, TrailokyaAath, his Mancikdy 432; his 
1^3* ^ Sdhitya^alocmdy 433 
Govardhana, 498; his Arya-saptasati, 259 
Govindan Nair, Edasseri, 543, 546 
Govind» Singh, Guru, 583, 585; his Candi- 
caritra^ Kx^-kaihci, Rama-katha, Tiria-caritraf 
Vicifra-ndtaka, 499n.; his Candi-dUvdr, 581 
Greece, influence of Indian literature in, 779-81 
Grantha script, 105, 106n., 754 
Grierson, (Sir) JG. A., 525, 526, 529, 530, 531n , 
578, 588, 589, 601n. 

Grhya-Sutra(s), 30, 31, 33-35, 36, 51, 148 
Guhyakdlt Upanisady 132 
Gtdiya-tikdy 758 ’ 

Gulahatthadipanty 761 
Gunabhadra, 161, 510 

Gunacandra, 301 ; his Mahdviracaria {Mahdmra- 
canta)y 161, 180 

GunadharScSrya, his Kasdya-pahuda, 154, 157 
Gunadhya, 759; his Bfhatkathdy 175, 176, 259, 
260, 280, 684, its Tamil adaptation, 608 
Gunaratna, 373, 386 
Gxx^asagarar, 610 

Gunavira Panditar, his Neminddam etc., 610 
Gundappa, D. V. (‘D. V. G.’), 523; his Belurina 
Sildbdlikeyaruy Mafdzu-Timmana-kagga, Sri 
Rdma’parikfanamy Umarana Osage, 518; his 
Gopdla Kfsr^ Gakhale, 522; his Paraiwrdma, 
521 

Gune, Dr P. D., 548, 578, 579 
Gunjikar, R. B,, 554 
Gupta, Balmukund, 506 
Gupta, Iswar Chandra, 442, 445, 595 
Gupta, Mahendranath (‘M’), his Sri Sri Rama- 
kY$i(jta Kathdmrtay 449 

Gupta, Maithili Sharan, 8; his Saketay Tahdhardy 
etc., 502 

Gupta, Ramnidhi (Nidhu Babu), 440 
Gupta (-Brahmi) script, 696, 699, 702, 708-10 
Gupta, Siyaram Sharan, his Bdpu, Unmidztay etc., 
504; his jVim, 505 
Gupte, Narayan Muralidhar, 553 
Gurbaxani, Hotchand, 595, 599 
Gurjar, V. S., 555 

Gurulugoini, his Amdvatmay 755; credited with 
composition of Dharma-pradiptkdva (Sinhalese 
commentary on Mahdbodhivarhsa), 755 
Gurumukhi script, 579, 580, 581, 589, 702 
Gururaja, his Panditarddhya-carita, 100 
Gusi, his Kimdubilika'Anlgaki Manuhariy 121 

Hafiz, 777 

Hafiz Barkhurdar, 582-83 

Haima VydkaraYUi (see Hemacandra Suri) 

Hdj&rughosd (see Madhava Deva) 

'^ly 405; his Gdhd-sattasai 
112, 143, 172-73,259,499 

Abhidhdna-ratna-^mdldy Kavi- 

rahasyuy 287, 329 

HalSyudha Bhatta, his Vais^va-sarvasva, 113 
Halhed, N. B., 436 
Hamid Hasan Qadri, 654 








{Gdthd-saptaiaii)y 
Halakatti, T. G., 523 
HalSyudha, 230: his 


Haihsadeva, his Mtga-pakfi-idstray 357 
Hamsa-sampradaya, of Nimbarka, 120t 
Hamza, 771 

Han Ghei inscription, influence of Kalidasa on, 
410 

Hanggul script, 741 

Hansdak, Baidyanath, his Bengali tran. of 
Hor-ko^ren Mare Hapram-ko-reak* Katkd, 672 
Hanuman, 51, 52, 54n,, 61, 563 
Haradatta Misra, his Pada-mafljariy 315, 316 
Haradatta Sivacarya, Haldsya-mdhdtmya attribu- 
ted to, 106, its Tamil adaptation, 612; his 
Caturveda-tdtpaiya-sangraha, Hari-Hara4dra'- 
tamyay 97; his Gai^a-kdrika, 97, 98; his Sruti’^ 
suktUmdldy 91 y 101 
Harappan civilization, 89, 133n. 

Haribhadra, Tibetan tXBXi, oi his Abhisamaydietn- 
kdrdlokay 724 

Haribhadra Suri, 157; his Dharma-sangraha^iy 
181 ; his Dkurtdkhydnay 162 ; his Netnindhacariuy 
161, 178; his Saddariana-samuccayay 99, 386, 
388; his Samardicca-kahdy 162, 179; his 
Upadeiapaday^ 174 

Haribhaskara, his Padydirifta-tarangiriiy 232 
Haricandra, 161, 162, 262n.; his Dharma- 
iarmabhyudayay 218; hxs Jivandkara-campUy22^ 
Hari Diksita, his Sabda-^ratnay 316 
Harigaon inscription, 698 
Harihara, 517; his Basavardjadevara-ragaley 
Nambiyanrmna^ragaley Pu^pa-ragale, etc., 513 
Haripaladeva, his Sangita^sudhakara, 366 
Harisena, 183; his Dharma-parikfdy 162, 178; his 
Katkd'-kosay 162; his Parydya-muktdvaliy 329 
Harisena, 401, 402; hkprahsti of Samudragupta, 
268, 398-99, 695 

Harishchandra, ‘Bharatendu’, 8, 501, 502, 
507; his Andher Nagariy Bhdrata’-durdasdy 
Bhdrata-jananiy Candrdvaliy Nila Deviy Prema- 
yoginiy Sati-^pratapay 506 
Harisrayay 768 

Harita, 77n., 84, 351, 352, 353, 354, 714 
Harivarfday 39, 50n., 110, 111, 113, 133, 176, 
178, 699, 758; Assamese tran. of, 424; 
Bengali version of, 441; Old Javanese 
recension of, 769; Persian tran. of, 774; 
Purdt^ay by Jaina authors, 160, 177 
Harivara Vipra, his Lava-Kuiar Tuddhay Vabru^ 
vdhanar Tuddhay 420 
Harivarman, his Satyasiddhiy 114; 

Hari-vijaya (see Sridhara); a Javanese work, 
769 

HarYacarita (see Bana) 

Har§avardhana (Harsa/Sriharsa), 95, 149, 250, 
286, 398, 402; his Ndgdnanday 241, 250, 251, 
its Tibetan tran., 722, 725; his PriyadarMdy 
Ratndvaliy 95, 241, 250, 251 
Harun Alrashid, 775 

Hasan Shawqi, his Fathnama Nizam Shaky 646 

Hasham, 584 

Hasrat, 654 

Hasrat Mohani, 652 

Hastings, Warren, 87 

Hatha-yoga, 374, 491 

Hajhayoga’-pradipikdy 374 

Hathigumpha inscription, 167, 393-94 

Hatthavanagalla-viharavarhsay 198 
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Hawinsa temple, blocks of Buddhist texts in, 742 
Hayatulla Ansari, 654; his Lakoo-ke Fhul etc., 
655 

Hazarika, Atulchandra, 429, 430, 43 In.; his 
Chatrapati iSivdji, Karakdsuray etc., 430; his 
Pdncajanya, 429; his Tikendrajit, 43 In. 
Hazarika, Dutiiam, 425 
Hel^aja, 220, 314, 323n.; his Pdrthivdvali, 288 
He}avanakatte Giriyamma, 516 
Heinacandra Suri, 5, 160, 177, 231, 299, 327; 
his Abhidhana-cintamarLi, Anekartha-sangiaha) 
326, 332; his Chando^nvidsana^ 183, 309-10; 
his Dest-^ndma’-mdld^ 182; his Bvydsraya- 
kdvya {Kumdrapala-carita), 180, 219, 289-90; 
his Kdtydnusdsanaj 301 ; his Maladhdrigaccha, 
174; his Siddha-Hemacandra [Haima Vydka- 
ra^a), 319; his Tnsafii^saldka-purusa-carifa, 
161, 218; his Upadesamdla, 174; his Toga- 
ddstra, 159 

Hemadri, his Caturvarga-cintamatjdi 42, 87; his 
Vrata-khanda^ 147 

Hema Sarasvati, his Hara-Gauri-sarhmdai Prah- 
Idda-caritra^ 420 
Hembrom, Durgacharan, 673 
Hembrom, Rupnarayan, 673 
Heraclitus, injfluence of Indian philosophy on, 
779 


Hevajra Tantra^ Tibetan tran. of, 724 
Hikayat Amir Hamzah^ 765 
Hikayat Iskandar DhiTl-Karnam^ 765 
Hikayat Merang Mahdvamsa, 765 
Hikayat Perang^ 765 
Hikayat Rdjardja Pasaif 765 
Hikayat Seri Rdma^ 765 
Hinayana, 185, 391, 710, 731, 759 
Hindu(s), 9, 59, 64, 67, 70, 73, 85, 86, 110, 
118, 140, 141, 143, 158, 379, 388, 594, 
668, 671, 675; deiSes figuring in Japanese 
pantheon, 749, 750 

Hinduism, 37, 38, 39, 42, 67, 127, 442, 588, 594, 
608, 617, 675, 684 
Hippocratic collection, 780 
Hiranandani, Popati, 598 
Hira^yagarbha, 66, 144 
Hiraijyagarbka-shkta, 16 
Hirarfy(^eH Dharma-Sutra, 78 
HiranyakeH Gfhya-Sutra, 144 
Hiriyanna, M., 470 
Hislop, Rev. S., 684 

Hitopadeia (see Narayaxia) ; Assamese version of, 
424; English tran. of, 781; influence ori 
Central Asian inscriptions of, 416; Nepali 
tran. of, 701; Newari tran. of, 700; stories 
in Burma of, 763; text in Nepal of, 698; 
works in Ceylon and Java based on, 755, 


770 

HiuenTsang, 151, 203, 
706, 708, 709, 710, 


285, 286, 312, 420, 562, 
711, 730, 731, 732, 733, 


744 


Hobogirin, 208, 748n. 

Hodgson, Brian Houghton, 697 
Hokke sect, 748 
Honaji Baja, 552 

Honnamma, her Hadtbadeya-dharma, 516 
Horyuji monastery, ancient Sanskrit manuscripts 
in, and construction of, 744 


Hosso sect, 744 . 

Hotan, his Immyo-Z^igenki^ 744 
HHuryao-cMng^ 738 

Hubb Khotun (Habba Khotun), 527-28 
Hugo, Victor, 461 
Hultzsch, E., 508, 778 
Humayun Kabir, 456, 469, 470 
Hundraj ‘Dukhayai’, his Sangita Phd^ 593 
Hungchunsa temple, Buddhist scriptures in, 
742 

Huviska, 89n., 778 
Hyangga, Buddhist influence on, 742 
Hyderbux Jatoi, 592 
Hunjong, Idng, 741 


Ibn Ibrahim Alfazari, 775, 776 
Ibn-i-Jabahir Albattani, 776 
Ibn Khuradadba, 774 
Ibn Nishati, his Phul-ban, 645 
Ibrahim Zauq, 649, 650 
Ibsen, his influence on Malayalam drama, 545; 
Manipuri trans. of his plays, 666, 667; 
Sindhi tran, of his Pillars of Society, 597 
I-chang, 741 
I-ching, 734 
I-hsing, 738 

IJampuranar, his commentary on Tolkdppiyam, 
611 

Ilanko Adikal, his Silappadikdram, 147, 365, 535, 
606n., 607, 608, 611, 614, 619 
Iliad, 54, 62 
Imam Bakhsh, 584 

Imam Ghazali, his Kimayi-i-Sadat, its Pimjabi 
tran., 583, Sindhi tran., 594 
Imtaz Ali Taj, his Anarkali, 553 
Inamdar, V. M. (‘Triveiji’), 519, 520 
Indira Devi, 451 

Indo-Aryan(s), 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 89, 435 
Indra, 14n., 18, 29, 30, 38, 44, 68, 107, 131, 137, 
144, 146n., 395, 749, 769 
Im’adevi, queen, 412, 757 
Indra-vijaya, 769 ^ 

Indukara, his Jfigha^pu, 357 
Insha, his Rani Ketaki-ki Kahani, 648 
Iqbal, 458, 650, 651-52; his Insan-al-Kamil, 652 
Iraiyanar, his Jraiyandr Ahapporu} {Kalaviyal), 
610, Nakkirar’s commentary on it, 611, 614 
Irugappadandadhinatha, his Mdndrtha-ratna-mdld, 
332 

Ha (Jsdvdsya) Upanisad, 22, 28, 90; Sankara’s 
commentary on, 382; Santali tran. of, 673 
Islam(ic), 524, 613, 642, 643 
Ismail Muruthi, 651 
Ismail Ursani, his Bad Hasib Thari^ 597 
Ismat Chugtai, hnjarem, 654 
llvara Dasa, his Caitanya Bhdgavata, 566 
Hvara-Gitd, 41 

lsvarakr§na, 374; his Sdmkkya-kdrikd, 372, 373, 
774 ‘ ^ 

Ihara Samhitd, 109n. 

Itivuttaka, 186n., 190, 191, 197 
I-tsing, 314, 354, 730 
Ivolgmsky monastery, 729 
Iyengar, Masti Venkatesa (‘Srinivasa’), his 
Cennabasava Pldyaka, Cikavira Ri^endra, 520 
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Jafar Zatal, 646 . 

Jagadekamalla, his Safigita-cuddmaiai:^ 366 
Jagaddhara, his Kusumdfijali^ 230; his Sangita- 
» sarvasva, 366 • 

Jagadisa Tarkalankara, his Dravja^sukti, 375; his 
Nydyddaria^ Sabda-iakti-prakdMd^ 379 
Jagajjyo’tirmaUa, his Hara-Gaurp-vivahaj 699; 
J^dgara''sarvasva-‘tikd, 364j 700; hds SangUa^ 
candraZ^Q, 700;* his Sangita-sdra-sangraha, 
367 

Jagannatha, 67, 561, 564n.; cult, 563^ 
Jagannatha, his Bkamm-vtldsai 229; his Brau^ha^- 
manoramdkuca-mardini, 316; his Basa- 
gangddhSra^ 302 
Jagannatha Dasa, 564, 565 
Jagannatha Pa^idita, his Amfta4ahan, Gangd- 
lahari, Karurid4ahan, Laksmt4ahani Sudhd- 
lahari, 47 

Jagannatha Tarkapahcanana, his VivdddrrMva-- 
setu, 87 

Jagatprakaiamalla, his PrabhdvaH-harana, 699 
Jahangir, emperor, 221, 528 
Jaigisayya, 93 

Jaimini, his Mimdmd^Sutra {Jaimini-Sutra)^ 257, 
371, 379, 380, 386, 774 
Jaiminiya Gfhya-Sutra^ 34 
jaiminlya Mahdhhdrata^ Oriya tran. of, 563; 

source of some early Assamese works, 420 
Jaiminiya Samhitdi 34-35 
Jaina, 5, 111, 158, 160, 163, 169, 175, 361, 371, 
387, 388, 393, 394; Agama, 155, 168; 
Ardha-MSgadhi, 202; aumors, 174; canon, 
156, 165, 168; Church, 171; community, 
161; cosmology, 159, 169; dialectics, 159; 
dogma, 181; dogmatics, 174, 181 ; epistemo- 
logy, 169, 181; ideology, 179; Mah^astri, 
156, 179, 180; monks, 171, 394, 610 
Jainendra Vydkarana (see Pujyapada Devanandin) 
Jainism, 6, 37, 109n., 118, 152, 158, 160, 168,- 
178, 608; dogmatical topics of, 181; 
patronage to, 1/4; principles of, 177 
Jambudvipa-prajHapH, 155, 159 
Jami, 591; Sanskrit rendering of his Tusufi 
Ztilaikha {Kathd-kautuka), 227, 527n, 
Janabai, 550 
Janaka, 94, 564n. 

Janakinatha BhattScarya, his Nydya-siddhdnta- 
mafLjarti 379 

Janakiraman, T., his Mohamu} etc., 618, 619 
Janam^sakkis, 579, 582, 583 
JanSrdana Svami, 550 

Janna, 511; his Anantanatka Purd^a, Taiodhara- 
carite, 513 

Jan Nisar Akhtar, 655 

Japan, 205, 740, 742, 743, 744, 745, 746, 747, 
748, 749, 750 ; Buddhism in, 743 ; influence 
of Bodhisena in, 746 ; study of Sanskrit 
Buddhist scriptures in, 743-45 
Japji (see Nanak, Guru) 

Jdtakais), 192, 193, 204, 213, 259n., 273, 278, 
279; Arabic tran. of, 777; influence on 
Christian gospels and parables of, 780; 
influence on Japanese literature of, 747; 
influence on Malaysian folk-tales of, 765; 
Javanese stories with their parallels in, 

’ 770; Mongolian version of, 727; stories in 


Burmese and their influence, 760, 762 ; 'fhai 
plays based on, 764; trans. in various 
European languages of, 782 
Jdtakamdld (see Arya Sura) 

Jata Simhanandin, his Varaiiga<anta^ 218 
Java, 5, 407, 415, 765-71 
Jayabhaya, king, 769 
Jayadatta Suri, his Aka-^vaidyaka, 357 
Jayadeva, 406, 440, 498, 540, 566; his Candrd- 
loka, 301; his Gitagovinda, 48, 113, 437, 
699, its Assamese versions, 423, 424, its 
Manipuri tran., 665, its Oriya version, 
566, its text in Nepal, 698; his Rati-manjarty 
364 

Jayadeva Mii^ra, 376; his Martyaloka^ 379 
Jayadhavaldy 157, 161, 181 
Jayadratha Tdmala^ 140 

Jayakantan, his Inippum Karippum etc., 619; his 
Om Natikai Ndtakam ParKkirdl, Sila Meuuh 
kalil Sila Manitarkal, 618 
Jaydkhya Samhitd, 44, 45, 110 
Jayamati Kuvarir Gita^ 690 
Jayananda, his Caitanya-'mangala, 114 
Jayankondan, his Kalingattup-pararii, 610 
Jayanta Bhatta, his 378; his Pfydya- 

madjari, 270, 378, 386 

Jayarama Nyayapancanana, his Nyaya-nddhanla’- 
mdldy 378 

Jayaranamalla, his Pdndava-vijaya-ndtaka, 700 
Jayarasi Bhatta, his Tattvopaplava-sithha, 387 
Jayasena, his Mrtya^ratndvali, 368 
Jayasenapati (Jayana), his Sangita-ratndvali, 366 
Jayasi (see Malik Mohammed Jayasi) 
Jayasirhha Suri, 289; his Hammira-mada-mardana, 
291; his Nydya-sdra-tikd, 378 
Jayasirhha Suri 11, his Kumdrapdla-bhupdla-carita, 

Jayala, his Mahirdvai^c^vadha'-ndfaka^ 700 
Jayatirtha, his Nydya-dipikd, *127; his Nydya- 
s^h&^adjikd^ Prameya^dtpikd, Tattva’-prakdMd, 

Jayavallabha, 174; his Vajjdlaggd, 159, 173 
Jetari, Tibetan tran. of his Bodhicittotpada-mna- 
ddnavid, 724 

Jethanand, his J^ala-Damayanti, 596 
Jethmal Parsram, 599; his Ckamra-posh, Pdrav 
Jotif 596; his Sacal Samast^ 595 
Jhabvala, Ruth Prawar, 471; her Edmond in 
India^ (4) Stranger Climate, etc., 472 
Jigar, 654 
Jigong, 741 

Jimutavahana, 237, 239, 241, 344; his Ddya^ 
bhdga, 86, 87; his Kdla-viveka, Vyavahdni^ 
mdtrkd, 86 

Jinabhadra Ksamairamana, 157, 172; his Jita^ 
kalpa, 155 > > 

Jinadasa Mahattara, his Nandi^edrni, 172 
Jinasena, 157, 172, 264n., his Harivamia Purana, 
160; his Mahdpuraiia, Pdrkdhhyudaya4zdxya^ 
161 

Jinendrabuddhi, his Kdiikd^vivaraiaia'-pafljikdi 315 
Jitaraitramalla, his Bhdrata-ndtakam, 699; his 
Gopicandra’^ndtakam, 700 
Jitendra, king, 766 
Jiun (Onkwo), his Juzen4mgo, 745 
Jiva Gosvamin, 29, 53n., 1 14, 302; his Bhdgavata^ 
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sandarblia {$atsemdarbka), 115, 385; his 
Durgama-safigamam, Gopala-binidavalt, GopSla~ 
camps, Hminamamxta-tiyakaram, Madhava- 
mahotsava, Sankalpa-kalpadrma, 116; his 
Locmia-rocani, 116, 302; his Kramorsandarbha, 
Sarva-sathvadini, 115; Kmanana-dibika 
attributed to, 116 

Jwaka-cintdmani (see Tiruttakka Devar) 
Jivorpustaka, (Saka-) Khotanese tran. of, 715 
JnSna, 43, 44, 91, 93, 102, 104, 192 
Jnana Dasa, 440 

Jfldnorprasihdna (see Katyayanlputra) 
jHandr^am Tantra, 45, 139 
Jnanasambandhar, 102, 608 
jndnasiddhi^ 208 

jnana^rimitra, Tibetan tran. of his Kdryakdra^a- 
bhdvandiiddhi, 724 

Jilanesvara (Jiianadeva), 7, 117-18, 549 j his 
Amrtdnubkava, 550; his Bhdvdrtha-dipikd 
{Jfidne^an), 550, 551; his influence on 
Narasiihha Mehta, 479n., on Ekanatha, 
551 

jMtrdharmakathd, 152, 169 
Jogan, his Shittan-sanmitsu, 745 
Jog, Nana, 557 

John of Damascus, his Barlaam andjosaphat, 780 
Joindu, his Paramappapaydsu^ Togasdra^ 181 
Jondk^ J\:21^ 428 

Jonaraja, 220, 289; hh Dvitiyd Rdjatarangvni, 288 
Joshi, Gaurishankar Govardhanram (‘Dhuma- 
ketu’), 488 

Joshi, Umashankar, 485, 486, 488 
Joshi, Vaman Malhar, his Rdgiiyi^ SusiUcd Leva, 
555 

Jote, 594n. 

Joyce, James, his Ulysses, 472 
Ju, Lakshman, his Nala-Damayantt, 531 
Junagarh rock inscripti<fti, 397-98, 401 
Jung, Carl Gustave, 429 

Kabir, 117, 491, 492, 526, 580; his Btjakaf 493; 
influence on Sindhi literature of, 592 ; 
songs in AM Gtaniha of, 494 
Kaccayana, 318, 761 ; his Susandhikappa, 201 
Kacciyappa Sivacaryar, his Kanda Purdriam, 147, 
611-12; his Ta^ikaip Purdnam, 612 
Kachari, 667 
Kachhi, 588 
Kddamhan (see Baija) 

Kadamkak (see Bezbarua, Lakshminath) 
Kadphises II, 778 
Kaetaesa temple, 742 

Kahanu Dasa, his Edma-rasmifia-sindhu, 566 
Kaifi Azmi, 654 
Kaikeyi Apabhraihsa, 579 
Kailasam, T. P., 470, 473, 521 
Kdinatol, 663 
Kaiyata, his Pradipa, 314 
K^ai-yum-chanrching, 737 
Kdkacarjtdeivanmata Tantra, 350 
Kakati, * Banikanta, his Puraiyt Asamiya Sdkitya. 
433 

Kakavins (Javanese poems in Sanskrit metres), 
766, 768-69 

Kaku^a Katyayana, 387 
Kdlacakra^gapita^ Tibetan tran, of, 725 


Kdlacakra Tantra, Tibetan tran. of, 724 
Kalacakrayana, 207, 208, 735 
Kalameghappulavar, his Tirwdnaikkd-uld, 611 
Kalamukhas, 97, 625n. 

Kalanos, 779 

Kalapacandra, his Rddhd-carita, 423 
Kalelkar, Kaka, 487 

Kalelkar, N. G., 559 o 

Kalhana, 283, 287, 314, 318; his ArdhandrUvara^ 
stotra, 47, 95; his Rdjataranginl, 147, 216, 220, 
288, 524, 526n., 527n. 

Kali (Kahka), 131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 136, 
137, 138 

Kalidasa, 6, 95, 125, 167, 172, iX 192, 212, 
217, 251, 263, 295, 401, 403, 409, 419n., 
443, 486, 523, 535, 538, 571, 722, 759; 
contrasted with Bhavabhuti, 247-48; his 
Abhijndna’'lSakuntala iSakuntald), 5, 94n., 

233, 234, 237-38, 243, 244-45, 363, 754, 
its tran. in English and German, 781-82, 
in Hindi, 501, in Kannada, 517, in Mala- 
yalam, 542, in Sindhi, 594, in Tamil, 
619, m Teiugu, 628, 636; his Kumdra’^ 
sambhava, 46, 94, 134, 146, 214, 215, 368, 
411, 768; his Mdlavikdgnimitra, 213, 242; his 
Meghaduta, 5, 94n., 146, 161, 213, 214, 216, 
227, 228, 265n., 352, 357, 362, 400, 538, 
754, 756, its tran. in Sindhi, 593, in Tibetan, 
722, 725; his Raghuvarfda, 5, 46, 94n., 112, 
134, 214, 215, 216, 356, 361, 362, 368, 399, 
410, 411, 609, 754, 768; his j^tusarhhdra, 214, 
227, 400, its tran. in English, 781; his 
Vikramorvaslya, 147n., 166, 177, 243, 727, 
its tran. in Malayalam, 542; Mampuri 
trans. of some works of, 666 
Kdlikd Purdria, 133, 347, 41 9n. 
Kdli-kula-kramdrcand, 135 
Kalihga, 167, 185, 198, 391, 393, 394, 561, 
562n., 610, 725 

Kalingaraya Surya, his Suktiratnahdrai 232 
Kalita, Dandinath, his Agni-parikm, 430; his 
Bahwrupt, 429; his Candrandtha Satmd, 434; 
his Ga^a-viplava etc., 431 
Kali Tantra, 135 
KalUtogai, 603, 604 
Kdli-vddsa Tantra, 135, 138 
Kdli Tdmala, 135 
Kalia^anar, his Kalld^anis 610 
Kallata, 99; his vrtti on Spanda-SuU a, 98 
Kalmyk(s), 728, 729 
Kdlottara, 135 

Kalpand-mariditikd (see Kuinaralrita) 

Kalpa-Sutra, 155, 156, 157 
Kalpa-Sutra(s), of Vedic literature, ^30, 31, 34, 
76, 77n., 80, 255, 256 
Kalpdvatamikd, 155 

Kalya^amalladeva, his Ananga-raiiga, 364 
Kalyanamitra, Tibetan tran. of his Vinaya* 
praina-kdrikd, 723 

Kalyanasundaram, Tiru. Vi. (‘Tiru. Vi. Ka.*), 
622, 622n.; his Manila Vazhkkaiyum Gandhi 
Adikalum, Murugan Allatu Azhagu, Petynin 
Perumati Tamizkccolai, UUoli, 620; his 
Podumai Ve}pal,6l5; his Vdzhkkaik-kurippukka}, 
621 

Kalya^i inscription, 762 
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Kalya^iya, his Telakatahagdthd^ 200, 753 
KdrmdiimUy of Gopendra Tnpurahara (Tippa 
Bhupala), 262n., 297; of Vopadeva, 320; 
r of Subhuticandra, 330 (see Amardko^a) 
Kamakalorvildsay 45, 137 
Kamaldkanta (see Ghatterjee, Bankim Chandra) 
Kamalakara Bhatta, his Nirnaya-sindhu, 87 
Kam^lasila, 386; Tibetan tran, of his Madhya* 
^makdlankdra commentary, 724; Tibetan 
tran. of his Saptaiatika commentary, 723^ 
Kamandaka, 343; his Nittsara {Kdmandcdziya or 
Kdmandakiya Mtisdra), 226, 277, 342, 343, 
344, 767 

Karmndaka Rdjaniti^ 767 
Kamandaki, 201 

Kdma*ratna, of Nityanatha, 364 
Kamarupa, 402, 419, 420 
Kdmasutra (see Vatsyayana) 

Kdmdyam (see Prasad, Jayashankar) 

Kamban, contemporaries of, 610; his Kamba 
Rdmdyaomn {Rdmakdtai) ^ 473n., 609-10, 
610n.; his period, 609n.; his style, 609-10 
Kamesvara Kavi, his Dhenurmhdtmyamuy 632 
Kdmeivan Tantra, 135 
Kdmka Agama, 42, 42n., 43,^91, 147 
Kamo-no Ghomei, 749 
Kamsari Kayastha, 423 
Karhsanarayana, king, 701 
Kanada, 374, 374n., 375n., 758; his Vaiiesika- 
Sutra, 374, 375 

Kanada, his Nddi-vijfidna, 355 
Kanakadasa, 515; his Hari-bhakti-sdra, Mohana- 
tarangii)x, 121 


Kanakamara, his Karakarjdacanu, 162, 178 
Kanakasubburatnam (‘Bharatidasan’), his Azha- 
km ^ Sinppu, Ilaiflar llakkiyam, Ini^ Vtdu, 
Uaiyamutu, Kudwmha-y^akku, Kurindtkttu, Pan* 
4iyan Pariiu, Puratcikkavi, SaTicwi Parvatattm 
CdraL Tamizh4yakkam, 615-16; his Cera* 
td^davam, Pafitta Petikal, Piiirdndaiydr, 619; 
his conception of ideal home and maxims 
for the young, 615-16; his love for Nature, 
615; his successors, 616 

Kancipuram (Kanjivaram or Kanci), 44, 124, 
200, 625n., 760 

Ka^ida literature in Old Javanese, 766, 768 
Kandukuru Rudra Kavi, his Ntrankuiopdkhyd* 
namu, 630; his Sugruia*vijayamu, 631 
Kanekar, Anant, 556, 558; his Cdndrdt, 553 
Kaniska (I), king, 234, 405, 712, 713, 716, 778 
Kanjur, 208, 721n,, 729 
Kankanp Paparaju, 633 
Kdnrkhoxid, 423 

‘Ka^riadasan*, his Mdrikani, 616 
Kaiiinan*pdUu (see Bharati, Subrahmanya) 
Kannappar, 102 

Katina Bfhaddranyaka Upard^ad, 29 

Kdtpia version of Satapatha Brdhmana, 21, 22, 24, 


KapaHka(s), 90, 95, 97, 134, 625 
Kapila, 260, 758; Sdtkkhya*Sutra attributed to, 
3/2> 3/3 

Kapila Pnrdr^a, 40 

Kapilar, his poems^in KalittogaL 604; his Kurin* 
cippdttu,mA,m5 
Karaka, D. F., ^9, 470 


Kdraka-sadgraka, 768 
Kdrana Agama, 43, 91, 147 
Kdratida*vyuha, Tibetan tran. of, 720 
Karbala, 648 

Karittui^du (see Varadarajan, M.) 

Karma, '41, 68, 91, 92, 125, 153, 157, 158, 172, 
181, 191, 204, 285 
Karmaslava, 158 

Karmavdcand, manuscript in Central Asia of, 
712 

Karma*vibhdgaya, 755 
Karmavibhanga, Kuchean tran. of, 715 
Karmavipdka, 158 
Karnad, Girish, his Taydti, 522 
KarpuramaHjari (see Rajasekhara) 

Kartabhajas, 437 

Karttikeya (Kumara/Muruga/Skanda/Subrah- 
manya), 92, 93, 137, 141, 144, 145, 146, 
147, 148, 149, 317, 352, 359 
Karve, D. K., 559 
Karve, Iravati, 558, 559 
Kasdya*prdbhrta, 170, 171 
Kashgarh, 704, 708, 710 
Kashmir, 17, 43, 44, 47, 95, 136, 180, 280, 28G, 
287, 288, 289, 703, 710 

KdHkd [‘Vrtti), of Jayaditya and Vamana, 315, 
412, 759, 762; of Sucarita Misia, 380; 
*vivarana*panjikd, of Jinendrabuddhi, 315 
Kasinatha, his Ankar Aryd, 426 
Kaiirama Dasa, Pd(idava*vijaya ascribed to, 439 
Kasmiraka Sadananda Yati, his Advaita*brahma* 
siddhi, 383, 386, 388 
Kassapa, his Andgatavarhsa, 200 
Kasyapa Matanga, 730 
Kdsyapa Samhitd, 44, 145, 353-54, 369, 740 
Kdsyapa*hlpa*sd$tra, 369 

Katantra (Kaumara/Kalapaka) school, 317-18, 
714, 762 r 

Katantra Vydkarana (see !§arvavarman) ; manu- 
script m Central Asia of, 711; Pah tran. of, 
761; Tibetan tran. of, 722; *vrtH (see 
Durgasiriaha) 

Kathd-guru*carita, 426 
Kdtha&L Gfkya-Sutra, 34 
Kdphaka Samhitd, 21 
Kdthaka Srauta*Sutra, 32 
Kathdsarit*sdgara (see Somadeva) 

Katha {Kdtkika) Upanisad, 28, 107, 382, 386 
Kathdvatthu, 194 

Kdtiya {PdraskaralVdjasaneya) Grkya*Sutra, 34 
Katyayana, 84; his Kdtydyana*Smfti*sdroddhdra, 85 
Katyayana (Vararuci), 182, 314, 318, 341; 
his Karithdbhararia {ydraruca*kdvya), 211; his 
vdrttikas on AstddhydyS, 313 
Katyayana Srauta*Sutra, 32 
Katyayaniputra, his Jndna*prasthdna, 203, its 
Chinese tran., 733 
Kaul, Iswar, 530 
Kaul, Jialal, 534 ^ 

Kaul, Nandalal, his PrakLdda Bhagat, Ramun Rdj, 
etc., 533 

Kaumdra Samhita, 146 

Kaup^bhat^a, 317; his Vaiydkaram-hhu^am) 316 
Kaundinya, his Pancdrtha*bhdsya, 98 
Kauiika*Sutra, 33, 35 
Kau^Uaka Grhya*Sutra, 33 
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KausUaki {Sdnkh^ana) ArarLyaka^ 26, 30 
Kau§itaki {Sdnkhdyana) Biahmana^ 23, 24, 29, 90 
Kau^taki Upani^ad^ 26, 29 
Kauthuma Grhya-Sutra, 35 

Kautilya (Ga^akya/Visijugupta), 6, 146, 251, 
261, 284, 700; his Arthaidstra, 37, 55n., 
64, 294,336-40, 341, 342, 343, 346, 349, 
372, 386, 695, its Malayalam adaptation, 
541; Tibetan tran. of the Niti text as- 
cribed to, 722 
Kavicandra Dvija, 423 
Kavii-aja, his Rdghava’pdi(idaviya^ 219 
Kavirajamarga, 508 

Kaviraja Silryavipra, his Siydl-gosdijip 424 
Kaviraja Yati, his Sdrhkhya-tattva-pradipa^ 373 
Kaviraj, Gangadhar, 355; his Jalpa-kalpataru^ 
353; his Nddt'-pariksd^ 356 
Kdvyddarsa (see Dan^in) 

Kdvydlankdra (see Bhamaha) 

Kdvya^mimdrhsd (see RajaseMiara) 

Kdvydmidsana. of Hemacandra, of Vagbhata 11, 
301 


Kazi Kazan, 591 

Kazi Nazrul Islam, his Agnmi^di Dolancdnpd, 
Puver Hdoyd^ etc., 455; Sindhi trans. of his 
poems, 593 
Keats, 460 

Kedara Bhatta, his Vrtta-)atndka}a, 183, 754 
Kelkar, N. G., 557, 558 
Kemmu, Motilal, 534 

Kempis, Thomas A, Sindhi tran. of his (The) 
Imitation oj Christy 595 
Kena Upanisad^ 28, 131, 382 
Ke.sava, his Kalpadruko^a, 334 
Kesava, 178; his Ndndrthdr^va-sank$epa, 332 
Kesava Bhatta, his Phdya-candrikd, 377; his 
Sdmkhya-tattva^pradipikdi 373 
Kesava (Katoiri) Bhatta, his Tattva-prakdMkd, 
384; his Veddnfa'’kaustubha’’prabhd, 126, 
384 

Kesavadasa, 498, 499; his Kavi-‘pnyd, Rasika- 
priydy 498; his Rdma-candrikdi 495 
Kesavadasa, his Siddhdnta-Sutra^ 549 


Kesava Dev, P., 544 
Kesava Misra, his Alafikdra^ieklmra, 302 
Kesava Miira, his Tarka-bhd^a, 378 
Kesiraja, 511, 513; his Sabda-marfi-darpams 514 
Ketakadasa, his Manasd-mangala, 438 
Khabardar, Ardeshir Faramji, 485; his bio- 
graphy of Behramji M. Malabari, 487 ; his 
Kdvya-rasikdi Prakdsikdi etc., 485n. 
Khadilkar, K. P., his Kicaka-vadha, 557 
Khddira Gthya-Sutia^ 34 
Klmgendra-rnani^datpa^ai of Mangaraja I, 514 
Khalid, 775 

Khalifa Gul Mohammed (‘GuF), 592, 593 
JQiambor Thoibi Sdrengy 663, 666 
Khan^adeva, his Bhatta’dipikd, Bhdi^a-kamiubka, 
Bhatpa-ralmya, 380 

Khandekar, Vishnu (V.) Sakharam (S,), 556, 
558, 560; his Kraunca-vadha, Ulkd, Taydti, 
555; Tamil trans. of his novels, 618 
Khanolkar, G. T., 556, 557 
Kharavela, king, 164, 167, 393, 394, 561 
Khare, Vasudeo Sastri, 557 
Khari-boli, 489, 491, 500, 501, 502 


Kharo§thi script, 391, 393, 704, 705, 706, 709, 
717; inscriptions in, 416, 704, 706, 714, 778 
Khasi, 671; literature, 674-76 ^ 

Khusru Anushirwan, 775, 777 
Khema, his Khema-^pakaranai 752 
Kher, B. D., 555, 559 

Kherwal-varhsa Dharam-puthi (see Tudu, E.amdas 
Majhi) 

Khialdas Tani^ 593 

Khilnani, Kauromal Ghandanmal, his Pako 
Paha and other works, 594 
Khotan, 393, 703, 704, 705, 706, 208, 709, 710, 
712, 716, 717 

Khri-sroh-lde-btsan, king, 723 
Khn$fopani$ad, 27 

Khuddaka Nikdya^ 188, 189, 197, 203, 278 
Khuddakapdtha, 190, 204n. 

Khudddkasikkhdj 200 
Khumdn-rdso^ 490 

Kidmgs (Javanese ballads), 766, 770 
Kim Manchung, 743 
Kim Si Sup, his Kvmo Sinhwaf 742 
Kiraria Agama, 43, 91 

Kirai}dvaU (see Udayana); -bhdskara^ of Pad- 
manabha Misra, 376; -prakasa^ of Vardha- 
manopadhyaya, 375, 376 
Kirdtdrjuniya (see Bharavi) 

Kirloskar, Balwant Pandurang, his Rdma-rdjya- 
viyoga, Saubhadra^ etc., 556-57 
Kirtana-gho^d (see Sankara Deva) 

Kishinchand (‘Bewas’), 599; his Gangd Jun 
Lahrun, Samundi Sipun^ Shirin Shair^ 593 
Kishnani, Dewandas (‘Azad’), 593 
Kitab Bilawhar wa Tudasaf^ 774 
Kttabul Hind (see Alberuni) 
j^owles, J. H. (Rev.), 685, 688 
Kobo (Kukai), his Bonji'-shiUanjimo^natahi-ni'- 
skaku-gi, 746 
Kofiikuji temple, 744 
Koguryo, 740 

Kohala, 296, 365; his Talddhydya, 367 
Kojtkh 745 

Kokanada-Sutta, manuscript in Gentral Asia of, 
712 

Komyo, empress, 745 

Koneti Diksita Gandra, his Vijayardghava-kalyd- 
i^iamUi 631 

Konjaku-manogatari, 747 
‘Konkuvelir’, his Perunkathait 608 
Korea, 743; Buddhism in, 740-41; publication 
of Buddhist scriptures in, 741-42 
Kosambi, Dharmanand, 559 
Kottaraldcara Tampuran, his Rdmandtfam, 540 
Kottayattu Tampuran, his Kalakeya-vaddham, 
Kalydna-saugandhikam, etc., 540 
Kovur, E.’ M., 544, 545 

Kramadisvara, his^Sarhkdpta-sdrd {Jaumdra)^ 319 
Kripalini, Acharya, 475 
Krishnamurthi, R. (‘Kalki*), 620; his Alatyolat, 
6 1 7, 6 1 8 ; his Parttipan Kanavu etc., 6 1 7 
Krishna Pillai, Ghangampuzha, his Ramanan^ 
543 

Krishna Pillai, N., his Bhagna-bkavanam, Kanyaka, 
546 

Krishna Sastri, Devulapalli, 640; his Krm^ 
pak^arrii 637 
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Krishna Sharmaj, S., his KuladipakarUi Pancavati, 
etc.3 522 

Kf^ia-caritra (see Glfatterjeej Bankim Chandra) 
Krsnadasa, 496 

Kr§nadasa Kaviraja, his Caitanya-caritdmfta^ 114, 
441, its Manipuri tran., 666 
Kr§nadasa Sarvabhauma, his Akhyata-didhiti- 
pra^drhyt, Nanvdda-fippana, 379 
Ktsnadevaraya, 367, 630, 632; his Amukta- 
mdlyaday 629 

Kr§nadhvari, his Jfai^adha-pdrijdUyamu, 631 
Krsi^-gdthdy i;?8, 536, 539 
Kx^pardsara^ 363 

Krsria 4, 6, 7, 38, 39, 44, 46, 47, 48, 57, 58, 
59, 62n., 68, 69, 70, 92, 94, 95, 108, 109, 
110, 111, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 122, 
125, 126, 128, 129, 133, 143, 160, 168, 181, 
267, 401, 405, 422, 423, 433, 437, 438, 440, 
445, 479, 482, 492, 494, 495, 496, 498, 
499, 531, 539, 549, 550n., 563, 565, 567, 
568, 609, 615, 631, 664, 666, 683, 769 
Krsnalilasuka Muni, his Purusakdra, 317, 319; 
Siricirndhakavvam, 181 

Krsnamacarya, his Simhagiri Narahari Vacana- 
mulu, 627 

Krsna Misra, his Prahodha-candrodaya^ 150, 252, 
386, Assamese work based on it, 424, its 
Telugu version, 628 
Kfsriananda, his Sahrdaydnanda, 218 
Kxsr^ntakay 769 

Kipsijiarama Dasa, his Kdlikd^maiigala etc., 439 
Kxm Tajur^Veda, 19, 20, 21, 23, 27, 28, 29, 30, 
32, 34, 36, 90 

Kr§na Yajvan, his Mmdthsd-paribhdsd^ 380^ 
Krsriopam^ad} 108 

Krttivasa, his Sii Rdma-pdficdlti 438, its adaptation 
in Manipuri, 664 
Ksemakar^ia, his Rdga*mdld^ 366 
Ksemananda, his Sdthkfya-tattva^vivecana, 373 
Ksemaraja, his J^etra-uddyota, Para-'praveMkd, 
PratyabhijHd’hrdaya^ Siva~sutra-vxtti, Spanda- 
nirriaya^ Spanda-sandoha, Stava’>cintdmam-‘fikdf 
Tctp^a-sandoha, Utpala-stotrdoaluti^dy Vijddna* 
bkairava-uddyota, 99; his Siva^sutra'-vimarMni, 
Svacchmda-uddyota^ 98, 99 
Ksemendra, 299; his Audiya-mdm-mrcd^ Kavi- 
kaiatthdbharaijia, 300; his Avaddna-kalpalatd, 
204, 727 ; his Bfhat^kathd’^afljan, 260, 2o0 ; his 
Cdrucaryd, Caturvarga-sadgraha, Darpadalana, 
Dehpadeia, Kald-vildsa, Narmamdla^ Samaya- 
mdtfkd, Sevya’-sevakopadesai 226 ; his Daidvaidra- 
carita, 217; his Mrpdvalt, 288 
Ksemi^vara, 269; his Garida^katdikaf 252 
Kshirsagar, S. K., 559 

Ksirasvamin, 328; his Amarako^odghdlam, 330 

K^udtakdgama, 203 

Kuar Rasalu, legend of, 689 

Kublai Khan, 726 

Kucha, 703, 704, 707, 708, 710, 711, 712, 713, 
714, 715 716, 717, 721, 72In. 

Kucimanci Jagga Kavi, 633 
Kucimanci Timma Kavi, 633 
Kudalur Kizhar, compiler of Aidkunmuru, 604 
Kudumba-vilakku (see Kanakasubburatnam) 
Kuki-chin, 661 

Kulamaiji Gupta, his Matan^^krama, 138 


Kula^mata, 139 

Kulandai, Pulavar, his Rdvaiia-kdviyam^ 616 
Kuldrtma Tantra^ 45, 139 
Kulaiekhara, his Akarya-manjari^ 224; his 
Mukmda-mdld^ 47, 128 
Kulkarni, G. A., 526 

Kulluka Bhatta, 83; his commentary on Manu 
Smxti, 344 

Kumara, his Kdrttikeydnupreksd {Kattigeydi^up- 
pekkhd)^ 158, 181 

Kumaradasa, his Jdnaki^Jiarana^ 216, 753 
Kumaraguruparar, his Kandar-kalive^bd etc., 612 
Kumarajiva, 712, 713, 715, 721n,, 731, 734 
Kumaralata (Kumaralabdha), 714; his Kalpand- 
mariditikd, 213, 713 
Kumarapala, 177, 180, 289, 290, 291 
Kumdrasambhava (see Kalidasa) 

Kumaraswami, T. N., 618 
Kumdra Tantra^ 147, 148; (see also Ravaua) 
Kumara Vyasa (Naranappa), his Karnd^aka- 
Bhdrala-kathd-mafijan {Kumdra Vyasa Bkdrata 
or Gadugina), 514 

Kumarila Bhatta, 214, 625; his Bxhat^itka, 
Madhyama-}ikd, J^up^tikd, 380; his Sloka- 
vdrttika, Tantra-vdrttika^ 379, 380 
Kumar, Jainendra, his Kalydm^ Tydgapaha^ 
Vdtdyanai etc., 505 
Kumbhanadasa, 496n. 

Kummari Molla, her Rdmayaxtamu^ 630 
Kumudendu, his (Kumudendu) Ramdyaria, 514 
Kuhcan Nambiar, 541 

Kundakundacarya, his Myamasdra, Pahcd^Hkaya, 
Pravacanasdia/Samayasdrai etc., 158, 172 
Kun4(ilakeiii 607, 608 
Kunjiraman Nair, P., 543 
Kuntaka (Kuntala), hig Vakrokti-jivita^ 300 
Kuresa, 121; his commentary on Divya 
Prabandham^ 126; his stavas, 122 
Kurincippdtfu (see Kapilar) 

Kurma Puramt 40, 41, 65, 66, 92, 111, 133, 145, 
149, 363; Tamil adaptation of, 611 
Kurram inscription, 393, 706 
Kuruksetra, battle of, 570, 590 
Kurundi-aithakathd^ 197 
Kuruntogai, 603, 604 
Kurup, R. S., 544, 545, 546 
Kusajdtaka, 755 

Kutila script, 696, 702; its influence on Tibetan 
alphabet, 720 

Kuttanad, 546; his Taptabd^pam, 545 

Kuttikrishnan, P. C., 544 

Kutub Shall, 592 

Kutuban, 424; his Mtgdvati, 497 

Kyaswa, his ParamatthabindU) Saddabhidu^ 761 

Kyumik, 741 

La Fontaine, 781 
Laghu-'ratna-pariksd^ 358 
Laila’^Majnun (see Mahmud Garni) 
Lakshmikantam, Balijepalli, 637 ; his Hariicandrai 
639 

Lakshminarayanappa, Nandalike, his Adbhuta^ 
Rdrndyana, Sri Rdma-Pa0bh%§eka, etc., 516 
Lakshminarayana, Unnava, his Mdlapalli^ 638 
Laksmaria, character in Rdmayana, 50, 51, 122, 
160, 246, 248, 461, 563, 680, 687 
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Laksmana Bhatta, 136; his TdrorProMpa^ 135 
Laksmanagani, his Supdsandhacaria^ 161 
Laksmainiakavi, his tuddha-kdnda^ 267 
Laksma^iasena, king, 87, 291, *362, 406, 437 
Laksmi, 66, 69, 120, 122, 123, 138, 173, 749 
Laksmidhara, 136; his L^litd’-sahasmmma-stotra. 
137 

Laksmidhara (BhatJa Laksmidhara), his Krtya 
{Smftiykalpataru^ 86, 344, 345 
Lak§mmarayana, his SaiigUa-suryodayai 366-67 
Lak§mi Tantra^ 123n., 137 
Lalchand Amardinomal, his Kishni-jo-Kaskt^ 
Smharo Sacal, 596; his Umar Marui. 596, 
597 

Lai Dasa, his Bhaktamalai 441 
Lalita Agama^ 43, 91 

Lalitavistarat 111, 146, 205, 212, 263n., 295, 
373; text in Mongolia of, 726 
Lai, Jagamohan, his Bdbdji, 573 
Lalla, 369; his Laghu-vdsistha-siddhanta, Si^adhi- 
vfddhi TantrCy Vrddha-vaBstha-siddhdnta, 360 
Lalla Didi (Lall Ded), 512, 525, 526, 528, 531 
Lai, Lalluji, his Brema-sagara^ 501 
Lai, P., his {The) Concept of an Indian Literature^ 
474; {The) ParroVs Deaths 472 
Lalu Bhatta, his ArjLubhdsya-nigudhdrtha^dipikdi 385 
Lankdvatdra-Sutray 205,' 733; manuscript in 
Central Asia of, 716 ^ 

Laos, influence of Indian literature in, 764 
Ldtydyana Srauta-Sutra^ 32 
Laugaksi Bhaskara, his Artha-sangraha^ 380; his 
Tarka-kaumudiy 376 
Laugaksi Grhya-Sutra, 34 
Ldvanyavait (see Upendra Bhanja) 

LebedefF, Gerasim, 443 
Lepcha, 668-69 

{The) Life Divine (see Au1*obindo, Sri) 

Light of Asia (see Arnold, Edwin) 

Lilasuka, his {Sn) Kma-kar^rntta, 48, 128 
Lildtilakam, 537, 538 
Lihga, 89, 94, 99, 100, 101 
Lihgabhatta, Amarakosa-padavivfti atU'ibuted to, 
332 

LmgdnuidsanaSi 320 
Lihga Pur&aa^ 40, 66, 92, 143 
Locana Dasa, 440; his Caitanya-mangalai 114, 
441 

Lokayata, 371, 372, 385, 386, 387, 388, 625n. 

Lokdyata^idstra^ 387 

r.olimbaraja, his Vaidyafwanai 355 

Lollata, 296, 299 

Lopamudra, 136 

Lo-yang, Prakrit inscription in, 704, 706, 736 

Lushai (Mizo), 667 

Lu Thai, his Traibhumikatkdy 763 

Mddala Pa^i, 562n. 

Madana, his Ananda-sahjivami 366 
Madanapala,his Madana-vinoda-nigkantu {Madana- 
vinoda), 333, 357, itsNewari tran., 700 
Madayagari Mallana, his Rdjasekhara-caritramUf 
629 

Madhava (Madhavacarya), 77n., 85; his Nydya- 
mdld-vistara, 380; his Sarva-darsana-sangraha, 
91, 97, 98, 350, 376, 386, 388 
Madhavabhatta, his Sahpta-dipikd^ 366 


Madhavadeva, his Hydya-sdraf%lZ 
Madhava Deva, 421, 424, 425; his Arjma- 
bhanjanaj Bhojana-vihara ^ . Cordhard, Pimpgrd- 
gucuvd, 422; his Pfdma-ghosd {Hdjdri-gkosd), 
117, 422; his tran. of Bhakti-ratndvali^ 422 
Madhava Kandali, 423; his tran. of Rdmdyatia, 
421 

Madhavakara, 357; his Rugviniscaya {NMdna)j 
354, its Arabic tran. 354, 775 
Madhavanandanatha, his Saubhdgya-kalpa^ 
dmma^ 137 

Madhava Panikkar, 537 

Madhava Srigramakara, his Sdmudnka-cintdtnani, 
362 


Madhura, his Dharmandtha Puratjxif 514 
Madhusudana Sarasvati, his Advaita-ratm-rak^ 
satia, Advaita-siddhii Atmabodha-fikd, Gitd- 
gddhdrtha-dipikdi Nirvdna-dasaka-tikd, Pra- 
sthdna-bheda^ Vedastuti-fikdi 383; his Bhakti- 
rasdyana, 116 

Madhusudana Thakkura, his Aloka-katitakod- 
dhdray 379 

Madhva (Madhvacarya), his Bhdgavata-tdtparya- 
nimaya, Gitd-tdtparya-nirnaya, Mahdbhdrata- 
tdtparya'-nirio.aya^ 126; his Brahma-Sutra-bhdsya, 
Gitd-bhd^ya, 126, 384; his Brahma-Sprdnu- 
bhdsya {Anubhdsya), Brahma-Sutranuvydkhydna 
{Anuoydkhydna) , 127, 384; his Dvddaja- 

stotra, 127, 230; his Krama-nirnaya, Mayd- 
vada-khandaruii Tattva-vivekdi Upddhi-kkan^na, 
384; his Kfsiidmrta-mahdrnava, Marmrhha- 
nakka-stotra, Saddcdra-smrtii Tattva-sahkhydruZi 
Tattvoddyota, Xamaka-bhdrata, 127 
Madhyamdgama, 202 
Mddhyamika-kdrikd (see Nagarjuna) 

Madhyanuka school, 734 
Mddhyandina Sathhita, 22 
Mddhyandma Satapatha Brdhmarja, 24 
Madkholkar, Gajanan Tryambak, his Candana^ 
vddt etc., 555 

Maduraikkdfici (see Mangudi Marudanar) 
Magadha, 68, 155, 160, 168, 171, 185, 394, «5 
Magha, 222, 262, 402; his SUupala-vadha, 46, 216, 
217, 356, 361, 362, 368 

Mahabhdrata, 4, 5, 6, 38, 39, 40, 41, 49-52, 
55-59, 63, 64, 91, 107n., 110, 126, 

160, 216, 217, 219, 241, 251, 252, 259, 
273, 278, 283, 285, 294, 336, 341-42, 
349, 353, 419n., 445, 451, 535 590, 
627^ 680, 698, 699, 700, 767, 771, 777; 
account of the Pahearatra doctrine in, 108, 
109; account of Siva in, 89n., 93-94; 
Alberuni’s knowledge of, 774; Assamese 
version of, 421, 423; Bengali versions of, 
439, 452; English adaptation/tran. of, 
462, 473; influence on Panoitarara of, 274; 
influence on Vi^^u-Smfti of, I H-12 ; Kannada 
versions of, 509, 510, 514, 521; Kashmiri 
version of, 531; knowledge in Greece of, 
780; Malayalam version of, 542; Malaysian 
shadow plays based on, 765; Malay version 
of, 765; Manipuri trans. of, 664, 666; 
Marathi adaptation of the stories from, 
551, 552; material of Vaisnavism in, 110; 
Old Tavanese versions of, 765, 768-69; 
Oriya versions of, 563, 564, 565, 566, 569; 
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Persian ti’an, of, 527n., 774; popularity in 
Gampa o^ 759, in Kambuja of, 758; 
reference to Carvaka philosophy in, 386, 
to Gane^a in,*142n., to Karttikeya in, 144n., 
145, 146n., to Samkhya philosophy in, 372, 
to Surya in, 148-49, to Yogic practices in, 
373; relationship of Ramayana with, 60-62; 
§indhi works based on the stories of, 591n., 
596; source of history of cult and worship 
of iSakti, 133; Tamil trans.of, 128, 611, 614; 
Tamil works based on, 615, 620; Telugu 
tran. of, 624, 625-27, 633; theme of 
Kiratdrjunlya' from, 216, of &supala-vadha 
from, 21 7 

Mahdbhdp>a (see Patahjali) 

Mahdgovinda-Sutta, 188, 204n. 

Mahajan, Govind Viththal, 552 
Mahajati, 764 

Mahakaccana, J^etti-pakarai^ ascribed to, 195, 
196, 197, 201; his Retakopadesay 195, 196 
Mahdkdla Samhita, 135 
Mahakassapa, 184 

Mahakaus^ila, his Sahgitiparyayay 203, its Chi- 
nese tran., 733, its manuscript in Central 
Asia, 712, 718 

Mahaksapanaka, his Anekdrtha-dJwani-ma^jarL 
328, 329 

Mahdmdyun {-vidydrdjfii), 145; text in Central 
Asia of, 712, 718 

Mahanama, his Mahdvamsay 185, 198, 752' 
Mahanama, king, 752 
Mahdndrdyana Upanisady 27, 28, 72n., 107 
Mahdnila Tantray 135 
Mahdnirvdria Tantray 45, 139, 143 
Mahanta, Mitradev, 430 
Mahanubhava sect, 549, 550n , 558 
Mahdpaccan-apthakathdy 197 
Mahdparinibbdna’-Suttantay 184, 188, 201,202, 265n. 
Mahdpannirvdria-Sutray 746; test in Central Asia 
of, 712; Tibetan tran. of, 722 
Mahapatra, Godavarish, 575; his Kanta 0 
Pkuhy 573 

Mahapatra, Nityananda, 575, 576 
Mahapatra, Sitakanta, 574; his l§abdara Akasa, 
575 

Mahdprajfidpdramiidy manuscript in Central Asia 
of, 716 

Mahapurd^iay 161, 510 
MahdratnakUta-Sutray 733 

Mahasannipdta’-Sutray 714; manuscript in Central 
Asia of, 716 

Mahatab, Harekrushna, 576, 577; his Pratibhd^ 
575 

Mahdvaddm-Sutmy fragments in Central Asia of, 
712 

Mahdvaggay 187, 188, 203 
Mahdvairocana-Sutra, Chinese version of, 735 
Mahdvamsa (see Mahanama) 

MaJmastUy 203, 212, 270 
Mahavira, 152, 154, 156, 157, 159, 160, 16L 
164, 168, 169, 171, 180, 387 
Mahaviracarya (Mahavxra), his Gamta-sdra-san- 
graha, 361, 776, its Telugu tran,, 626 
Mahayana, 185, 205, 206, 207, 706, 721, 731, 
733, 735, 744; Sutras in Central Asia, 
710, 712, in China, 731, in Nepal, 697 


Mahdydna-sraddhotpdda-MUtay Chinese version of, 
734 ^ 

Mahendravikrama Varman, his Maltavildsa^ 
prahasanay 95 

Mahesvara, 332; his Amarako^a-vivekay 331; his 
Visvaprakdsa-kosay 262 n. 

Mahesvarananda, his Mahdi tha-manjarly 99, 525; 
his Parmaldy 99 

Mahesvara Sukthankara, his jSuu-bodhmi, 332 
Mahesvara Suri, his Pafmml-kahdy 162, 176 
Mdhesvara-Sutrasy 97 
Mahicandra, his Sdntindhacariiu 161 
Mahimabhatta, 301 ; his Vyakti-vivekay 300 
Mahinda, 185, 198, 751, 752 
Mahindra Bhata, his Lila-caritiay 549 
Mahipa, his Anekdrtfia-tilakay 332 
Mahmud Garni, 530; his Laila^Majmn^ Shbith 
KkusrOy Tusuf-JZulaikha, 530-31 
Maimansimha-gitikdy 691 
Maitra, Rabindranath, 452 
Maitrdyarit Samhitdy 90, 144 
Maitrdyam Upanisady 29 

Maitreya, works in translation in Sibciia of, 
729 

Maitreya, Akshay Kumar, his Mitkaswiy Sixijud- 
daula, etc., 449-50 

Maitreyasamiti-ndtakay Agncan version of, 713; 
(i§aka-)Khotanesc tran. of, 715; Tokha- 
rian and Uighur-Turkish versions of, 716 
Maitri Upanisady 21, 29, 90, 107, 374 
Majjhima Mkaya, 188, 189, 197, 202, 204n. 
Majumdar, Mohitlal, his Sdkityavitdnay Stmiia- 
garahy Svapan-paMrly etc., 455-56 
Makkhali Gosala, 387 
Makuta, king, 760 
Mdkuta Agamay 43, 91 

Malabari, Behramji M., 485, 487; his (77ir) 
Indian Eye on English Lije, 463 
Mdlddevi^sirhhandda'-sutfa , 744 
Maladhara Vasu, his KT^na-vijaya, 438 
Maladharin Hemacandra, 157; his Bkaoabkd- 
vandy Jivasamdsay 159 
Malaipadidca^dm (see Peruhkausikanar) 
Malananda,’ 740 
Malaydla Manoramay 547 

Malgonkar, Manohar, 471 ; his Combat of ShadowSy 
Distant Drum, etc., 472 
Malik Khushnud, his Bahram etc., 646 
Malik Mohammed Jayasi (Jayasi), 160; his 
Padmdvaty 497, its fcngali version, 439, its 
Dakhni version, 646 
Malkani, M. U., 593, 597, 598, 599 
Mallikarjuna, 513 

Mallinatha, 332, 352, 356, 357, 358, 361, 362, 
368; his Taraldy 302 

Mammata, 301, 302; his Kavya-^prakimy 300, 
33 1 

Manahka, his Meghdbhyudayay Vpddmnay 222 
Manasa, 46, 421, 424, 438, 680 
Manasd'-mangalay of Ketakadasa, of Vijaya Gupta, 
438 

Manatunga, 175; his Bhakfdmbara-siotray 162 
Mdnava Dhama-Sutray 36, 37, 78 
Mdnava Grhya-Sutray 34, 141 
Manavala Mahamuni, his iSndevardja-mangaky 
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Mancanna, his Keyurabdhu-caritramu^ 627 
Mandana, his Prabodha BattUi^ Rdmdyam, Ruk- 
mdngada-kathd, 480 

Mandana, his Prdsdda-matjidana, Rupa-mandaruii 
369; his Smigita-jnandam, 366 
Mandana Misra, his Brahmasiddhi, 270; his 
Bhavand-viveka, Mfmdmsdnukramarii, Vidhi- 
viveka, 380 

Mandi, Jugaldas, 673 
Mandukya^kdrikd (see Gaudapada) 

Mdridukya Upanisad^ 28, 371, 381, 382 
Mangdadtspanti 764 
Mangala literature/poems, 438-39 
Mahgaraja I, his Khagendia-^mani-darparia, 514 
Mahgudi Marudanar, his Maduraikkafici, 605 
Mani, Buddhist influence on the doctrines of, 
773; followers of, 718; referred to as 
Buddha, 718n. 

Manickam, Durai (‘Pavalar Peruhcittiranar’), 
his Ensuvai Enbatu, Nurdiinyamf etc., 616; 
his Pwatcippdvdar, 621 
Manika, his Bhairavananda-ndtaka^ 700 
Manikantha Misra, his Nydya-ratna, 377 
Manikarama Gahgopadhyaya, 439 
Maijikkavacakar, 608; his Tinikkovaiydr, 608, 
its commentary, 611; his Tiruvacakam, 102, 
608, its commentary, 620-21, its English 
tran., 613 

Manikyasundara, his Prthvfcandja-caritra, 478 
Manikya Suri, his Taiodhara-carita, 218 
Manmskdai (see Cittalai Gattanar) 

Manipuri (Meithei), 661; literature, 662-67 
Maiii Singh, his Janam^sakhi, Jmam-^sakhi Mehar- 
ban, Purdtana Janam-sakhi, iSambhunatha 
Vdli Janam^patn, 583 

‘Mapiyan’, his Aukcudik-kathaikal, 619; his 
Idayam Pehkiratu, 622 ^ 

Manjhan, 424; his Madhu-Mdlatt, 497 
MaUjtiM Sabddaksaifjia, Tibetan tran. of, 725 
Mankara, his Behuld^Lakhindara, 421 
Mahkha, 301; his Mahkhakosa, 332; his iSn- 
kanikd’-carita, 95, 217 

Mansinha, Mayadhar, 562n., 564n., 565n., 
567n., 571, 573, 575, 576 
Manu, 24, 67, 68, 69, 73, 74, 78, 81, 82, 83, 84, 
85, 87, 341, 762 

Manu Smtli (Manu Saidihitd), 36, 41, 42, 45, 76, 
78, 81-84, 337, 340, 341, 342, 343, 344, 346, 
372, 386, 387 ; basis of Burmese law code, 
763, of legal system in Cambodia, 758; 
English tran. of, 781; German tran. of, 781, 
782; Old Javanese texts based on, 767 
Maqbul Shah, his Guhez, Gumtnama, 531 
‘Maiaimalai AdikaP, his Cintanaik-katluraikal 
etc., 620; his Sdkmilala^ndtakam, 619; his 
Tinwallumr Kdlam etc., 621 
Mardhekar,* B. S., 555, 559, 560; his Kdhi- 
kavitd, Saundarya-ani-sdhityd, 554 
Mdrgamkali Pattii, 537 
Markatiida Dasa, his Kesava-koili, 563 
Markandeya, Kamala, her {The) Coffer Dams, 
Nectar in a Steve, Some Inner Fury, etc., 471 
Markandeya Parana, 4, 40, 45, 66, 93, 133, 134, 
149; Assamese version of, 424; Ortya version 
of, 565n.; Telugu version of, 627 
Mdrkand^d Sarhhitd, 110 


Marxian influence, on Malayalam literature, 
547, on Sindhi literature, 597 
Matanga Againa, 92, 98 
Mdtkara^bhdsya, 373 
Mdthjara-vrUi, 373 

Mathura, 7, 108n., 116, 150, 492, 494, 502, 563, 
579 ^ 

Mathuranatha Tarkavagisa, his Bauddhadhikdra* 
vivrti, Tattva-cintamani-rahasya, 379; his 
Dravya -prakaia - vivrti - rahasya, Guna - prakdia- 
vivrti-rahasya, 376 

Mathuresa Vidyalahkara, his Sdrasundari, 332 
Matirama, his Rasardja, 498 ^ 

Matrceta, 714; his Buddha^stotras, 229; his 
Catuiiataka^stotra, Satapancdsatikd-stotra, 213; 
Tibetan tran. of his Caturvkaya-kathd, 724 
Matsya Pur ana, 65, 66, 766, 774; Tamil tran. of, 
611 

Maudgalyayana, 713; his Prajflapti-sdstra {Pra- 
jnapti-sdrapdda), 203, its Chinese tran., 733 
Maulana Daud, his Canddyan, 496 
Max Muller, F, 257, 670; his edn. of the Rg-- 
Veda, 782 

Mdydydda-kharidana (see Madhva) 

Mayideva, his Anubhava-Sutra, 100 
Mayura, 46, 229, 759; his Surya-sataka, 149 
Mayuraksa, 722 

Mazhamangalam, his Naisadha-campu, 540 
Medhatithi, his bhdsya on Manu Smtti, 83, 343, 
344n., 386n. 

Medinikara, 328; his Medimkosa, 326, 332 
Meenakshisundaram Pillai, 614 
Meghaduta (see Kalidasa) 

Meghandda-vadha {-kavya), of Barua, Chandra- 
dhar, 430; of Dutt, Michael Madhusudan, 
445, 460, 502 

Meghanadri Suri, his Bhava^prabodka, 122; his 
Nydya-prokdPikd, 122, 383 
Meher, Gangadhar, his Indumatl, Ktcaka-vadha, 
Tapasoim, etc., 570-71 
Mehta, Ghandravadan, 486 
Meiitha, his HayagrivU’-vadha, 216 
Merutunga, his Prabandha^cintdmani, 291; his 
Prabodka-cintdniani, 478 
Meykan^ar, his Siva-jfidna-bodham, 103, 611 
Midrash, 111 
Mikir, 661, 668 
Milhana, his Cikitsamrta, 355 
Milindapaiiha, 111, 195, 196, 202 
Mimarnsa, 75, 86, 87, 96, 371, 377, 379, 380, 
389, 406, 757; Purva-, 83, 94, 124, 371, 372, 
379-80, 388; Uttara-, 124, 371, 372, 380-85 
Mimdmsd-Sutra (see Jaimini) 

Mirabai (Mira), 7, 118, 473, 479, 480, 492, 494, 
592, 609; her Garva-glta, Gitagovinda Ki Tika, 
Narsijt Kd Maheto, Rdgagovinda, Rdga-vihdga, 
496 

Mir Abdul Husain Khan ‘Sangi’, 592 
Mir Abdullah Baihaqi, his Koshir- AqaHd, 
Mvkhtasar Waqayah, 529 
Mir Amman, his Bagh-o-Bahar, 649 
Mir Dard, 647, 648 
Mir Hasan, his Sahrul Bayan, 648 
Mir Mosarraf Hossain, his Vi§dda-sindhu, 447 
Mir Taqi Mir, 647, 648 

Mirza Asadullah Khan Ghalib (Ghahb), 649-50 
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Mirza Kalich Beg, 592, 595, 596-97; his Khurshidi 
Rustum Pahlwan, Z^natf etc., 594 
Mirza Mohammed Hadi Ruswa, 652 
Mirza Shauq, his Z^hr4-Ishq, 648 
Mishra, Godavarish, 571, 572; his Mukunda 
Deva, Purusottama Deva^ 573 
Mishra, Jugalkishore, 501 
Mishra, Kripasindhu, 571; his Barabdpi, Utkala-- 
itihdsay etc., 572 

Mishra, Pratapnarayan, 501, 506 
Mishra, Sadal, 501 
Mitaksard (see Vijhane^vara) 

Mithila, 8?, 355, 364, 376, 378. 420, 437, 438, 
568, 696, 698, 701 

Mitra, Dinabandhu, 443; his Sadhavdr Ekadasl 
etc., 444; his Mia Darpana^ 430, 4^ 

Mitra Misra, his Mti-prakaia^ 347; his Vira- 
mitrodaya, 87 

Mitra, Peary Ghand (‘Tekcand Thahur’), his 
Alaler Gkarer Dulal, 446 

Mitra, Premendra, 452, 456; his PaficaJara, 
Sdgara Theke Pherd, Vrsti Elo^ 453 
Moggaliputta Tissa, his KathavatthUi 194 
Moggallana, his Abhidhamppa-dipikd^ 201; his 
{Moggalldna) Vydkaramx^ 752 
Mohammed, Prophet, 648, 771; his life in 
Assamese, 434, in Sindhi, 595, in Tamil, 613 
Mohammed Ibrahim, his Muhaidin Pwrdriami 613 
Mohammed Mujib, 653, 655 
Mohammed Quli Qutub Shah, 630, 645 
Mohammed Rafi Sauda, 647, 648, 650 
Mohanty, Artaballabh, 574, 576 
Mohanty, Gopinath, his Amftara Santana^ Mali 
MatcHa^ 575 

Mohanty, Guruprasad, 574; his Samudra-sndna^ 
575 

Mohanty, Kanhucharan, his Kd, iSdsH, 575 
Mohanty, Surendranath, 576; his Mlaiaila^ 575 
Mokashi, D. B., 556 

Moraes, Dom, his (A) Beginning, John Nobody, 
etc., 472; his {The) Tempest Within, 474 
Moropanta (Mayura Pandita), 551; his Gahgd- 
prdrthand, Kekdvalt, Kr^r^-vijaya, Mantra'- 
Bhdgavata, Samiaya-ratna-mdld, tran. of 
Mahdbhdrata, 552 

Mpu Bradah, his Bhomakdvya, 769 
Mpu Dharmaja, his Smaradahana, 769 
Mpu Ka^va, his Arjuna-vivdha, 769 
Mpu Panuluh, 769 

Mpu Sedah, his Bhdrata-yuddha-kakavin, 769 
Mfgendrdgama, 92, 98, 99 
Mudgala Pur dm, 143 
Mudrdrdksasa (see Visakhadatta) 

Mudurupati Vehkanaryudu, his Andhra-hhdsdrria- 
vamu, 632 

Mugali, R. S., 519 
Mugdhn-hodha (see Vopadeva) 

Mujmil al Tawarikh, 591 
Mujtuba Husain, 655 
Mnia, his PafLoaiati, 47, 230 
Mukherjee, Balaichand (‘VanaphuF), 453; his 
Dvairatha, Jangama, Vditaratiz-tfre, etc., 454 
Mxikherjee, Bhudev, his Aitihdsika Upanydsa, 
447 

Mukherjee, Bibhutibhusan, his Mldhguriya, Rdiywt 
Prathama Bhdga, etc., 452 


Mukherjee, Prabhatkumar, his Galpdnjali, Navina 
Sannydsf, Patrapuspa, Sindura'-kautd, 450-51; 
Marathi trans, of his novels, 555 
Mukherjee, Sailajananda, his Joydr'-bhdntd, Kayla- 
kuthi, Vadhu-varana, etc., 452 
Mukundaraja, his Paramamfta, 549n. ; his Viveka- 
sindhu, 549 

Mukundarama Gakravarti (‘Kavikahkana’), his 
Candi-mahgala, 438 

Mulaghatika Ketana, his Andhra-bhasd-bhusa- 
namu, Daiakumdra-caritra (tran.), 627 
Mullaippdttu (see Napputanar) 

Mulla Wajhi, his Sab-ras, 645 

Mullick, Kumudranjan, his Ujdnf etc., 455 

Mumin Khan Mumin, 649, 650 

Mundaka Upanisad, 28, 132 

Muadamdld Tantra, 137, 139 

Muqumi, his Chandrabadan-wa-Mahiyar, 645 

Murad Fakir, 591 

Muralidhara, his Bhagavamdma-darpam, Bhaga- 
vanndma-vaibhava, Bhakti-dntdmaah 128 
Murari, 242, 379; his Anargha-Rdghava, 252 
Murari Gupta, 440; his Sri Kr^m Caitanya 
Caritdmrta {Kadcd), 114, 441 
Murasaki Shikibu, his diary, 747; his {The) 
Tale of Genji, 748 

Murthy Rao, A. N., his Asddhabhuti, 522 
Mutattamakkanniyar, his Porunardrruppadai, 604, 
605 

Nabhadasa, his Bhaktamdla, 495, its commentary 
by Priyadasa, 495 

Nacana Soma, 627; his Uttara-Harivarhiamu, 628 
Naccinarkkiniyar, 604, 605, 611 
Nachshabi, his Tutinama, 777 
Nadim, Dinanath, 534; his Ba Gyavna Azt Bambur 
Tambarzal, TiraM, Z^ndabad Shyamji, 533 
Naga, 661 

N5gacandra, his Mallindtha Purdrtat Rdmdcandra- 
carita Pur ana {Pampa Rdmayand), 510 
Ndgdnanda (see Harsavardhana) 

Nagaraja, his Pwaydirava, 514 
Nagarajan, K., his Chidambaram, 473; his 
Chronicles of Kedaram, 472 
Nagarjuna, 169, 206, 229, 381, 713, 722, 729, 
744; his Amanera-karikd, its Tibetan tran., 
723; his Caiul^stava, 229; his Dvdda^amidcha* 
idstra, 734; his livara-kartfitoa-nirakarana, 
its Tibetan tran., 725; his Mddhyamika- 
kdrikd {Mulamadhyamaka-kdrikd), 206, 723, 
734, its Tibetan tran., 723, Tibetan tran. 
of Bhavaviveka's commentary on it, 724; 
his MahaydnamrhMd, its Tibetan tran., 724; 
his TuktisadP-kdrikd, its Tibetan tran., 723, 
724, Tibetan tran* of Gandrakirtti’s 
commentary on it, 723; PrajMpdramitd idstra 
attributed to, 731, 732, 734 
Nagarjuna, works attribute* to: Rasa-ratndkara, 
350, 351, Rati-idstra, 365, Toga-sara {Toga- 
dataka), 355, its Kuchean tran., 714-15 
Nagarjunikonda inscriptions, 408 
Nagav^man I, Chanddmbudhi ascribed to, 510; 

his tran. of Kddambarl, 510 
Nagavarman 11, 513; his Abhidhdna-vastuko^a, 
Karmpika-bhasd-bhu^ami Kdvyamlohana, 511 
NageSa (Nagoji) Bha^ta, 323; his Chdyd-vyakhyd 
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(on Toga-Suira), 374; his Paribfmendu<‘ 
iekhara^ VaiySkafana"-siddhanta-imnjiisd (in 
three veisions), 316; his Sahdendu-iekhara 
{Bfhat and Laghu) 316, 323n, 

Nag, Gokul Chandra, his Pathika, 451-52 
MgnajiUcitralak^ana, German and Tibetan trans. 
of, 369 

Naidu, Sarojini, her {The) Bird of Time, {The) 
Broken Wing, {The) Temple, etc., 466 
Kaimdha {Naisadhiya)-carita (see Sriharsa) 
Nakkirar, his Nedunalvddai, 605; his 'Timmuru- 
gdrruppadai, 147, 604 

Nakula, Asva-cikitsd attiibuted to, 356; his 
Vaidyaka-sarvasva, 353 
Nala, 55, 61, 358, 405 
Nalanda, 696, 741 
Nalinibala Devi, 429 

Namadeva, 7, 117, 479n.; his poems in Idi 
Grantha, 550, 580 ' 

Kdma-ghom (see Madhava Deva) 

Nambi Aridar Nambi, his compilation of TiVw- 
murais, 103, 609 
Nambudiripad, Venmani, 542 
Namede, Bhalachandra, his Kosld, 555 
Namisadhu, 298 

Nammalvar, 119n., his Tiruvdymozhi, 128, 609 
Nanaghat inscription, 394, 395-96 
Nanak, Guru, 7, 491, 492, 494, 580, 583, 585, 
587; his Japji, 581; influence on Sindhi 
literature of, 592 

Nanalal, 8, 486; his Citra^darsana, Indukumdra, 
Jayajayanta, Kuruksetra, Visvagita, etc., 484 
Nana Phadanavis, autobiography of, 558 
Nandadasa, his Bhanvar-gtta, Rdsa’^pafkadhydyi, 496 
Nanda, Ishwar Chandar, 585, 587 
Nandapanna, his Gandhavaihsa, 199, 761 
Nandaram (Paramanand), his Rddhd-svayarhvara, 
!Siva4ag(m, Suddmd^rita, 531 
Nandikesvara, 295, 365; Bharatdrnava ascribed to, 
367; Abhinaya-darparia, 367 
Nandikesvara,9 1 ,97 ;his Lihga-dkdra^a-candrikd, 1 0 1 
Nandikeivara-kdiikd, 97 
Nandikeivara Purd^a, 133 
Nmdi-SUtra, 155, 169 
Nandi^vara, his Prabhakara-vijaya, 380 
Nanditarh^a, his GdthdlahoQa, 182 
Nandi Timmanna, his Pdrijdtdpaharariamu, 629 
Nandshankar, his Kararju Ghelo, 487 
Nahjundakavi, his Rdmandtha-carite, 515 
Nannaya, 641 ; his Mahdbharatamu, 624, 625, 626 
Nannecodu, 626 

Naoroji, Dadabhai, 470, 483, 488 
Napputanar, his Mullaippdtiu, 605 
Narada, 359, 361, 362, 365, 367 
Narada, 85; his {Ndrada) Snifti, 81, 341, its 
Newari tran., 700 
Narada, his Bhakti-Sutras, 41 
Narada, sage, 29, 92n., 129 
JSfdrada Padcaratra, 44, 109n., 110 
JVdrada4ilpa4dstra, 369 
JVdradtya Purdna, 40, 66, 111 
Narahari, his Jstarapati-jaya-carcd-svarodaya, 362 
Narahari, his Rdja-nighatitu, 329, 334, 357 
‘Naraijia Duraikkanpan’, 617 ^ 

Narasimhachar, P. T. (Tu-ti-na’), 518; hjs 
Gokula-nirgamana^ Sabari, etc,, 522 


Narasiihha (Narsi) Mehta, 7 ; * his Gomnda^ 
gamana, Srngdramdld, Siiddmd-caritra, Surata- 
saihgrdma, 479 , ^ 

Ndrasi^ha (jSfrsiihha) Purdna, 40, 111 
Narasimha Rao, Panugabti Lakshmi, ♦his 
Karithdbharanam, 639 

Narasimha Sastri, Nori, his Ndrdyanabhattu, 638 
Narasimha Sastry, Devudu, 520, 521 
Narasiihha Thakura, his Tdrd-bhakti-sudhdrnava, 
136 

Narayana, 44, 68, 107, 108, 110, 111, 121, 122, 
123, 126; parlcardtra-saUra of, 109 
Narayana, his Hitopadeia, 225, 273, 277, 416, 
684, 698, 755, 763, 767, 781 ^ 

Narayana, his Mdtanga4ild, 356 
Narayana, his works based on Rdmdyana, 764 
Narayana Bhatta(tiri), 47, 129; his Dhdtu-kdvya, 
129; his Mdrdyamya, 47, 129, 231; his 
prabandhas on ihemes from epics, his Silpi- 
ratna, 129 

Narayapa Cakravartin, his Paddrtha’-kaumudi 
{Amarakosa-pahjikd) , 331 
Narayana, Kempu, his Mudrdmanjusd, 516 
Narayana Menon, Nalappat, 543 
Narayana Menon, Vallathol, 8, 542; his Citra- 
yogam, Magdalana Mariyam, Sahitya-mafijari 
series, and tran. of Vdlmiki Rdmdyana, 543 
Narayana Muni, his Bhagavad’-Gitdrtha-sangraha- 
vibhdga, Bhdva-prakdnkd, 122; his Bhdva- 
pradipikd, 384 

Narayana Pandita, 358; his Ganita4aumudi, 361, 
362 ‘ 

Narayanatirtha, his Candnka on Sdrfikhya-kdrika, 
373; his Krs^-lild-tarangini, 48; his Sutrdrtha- 
bodhini, Toga-siddhdnta-candrikd on Toga-‘ 
Sutra, 374 

Ndrdyam Upanisad, 108, 142 
Narayana Vidyavinoda, his Sabddrtha^sandipikd, 
332 

Narayan, R. K., 10, 471; his {The) Guide, (T^«) 
Man-Eater of Malgudi, 467, 468; his Waiting 
for the Mahatma etc., 467 
Narkavi Nambi, his Ahapporul-vUakkam, 610 
Narmadashankar (Narmad), 483, 487; his 
Dharmavicdra, Narmakosa, 484 
Narottama Dasa, 440 
Narukami, 748 
Ndsadiya-sukta, 16 
Nasik inscription, 167, 394, 396 
Nasim, Daya Shankar, his Gulzar-i-Nasim, 648 
Nata-Sutra{s), 212, 296, 365 
Nathamuni, his compilation of Divya Praban- 
dham, 609; his dfydya-tattva, Toga-rahasya, 
119, 383; his Purusa-mr^ya, 119 
Nattattanar, his Cirupdndrriippadai, 605 
Ndtya-idstia (see Bharata) 

Navadvipa, 7, 87, 662 
Navagraha-siddhdnta, Chinese tran. of, 737 
Pfdvanitaka, 353, 357, 714 
Navaratna Ganjur, 729 
‘Navina’, his Ampasayya, 641 
Navya-Nyaya (see Nyaya) 

Nayacanira, his Rambhd-mafljari, 168 
Nayacandra Suri, his Hdmmfra-mahdkdvya, 220, 
289 

Nayak, Binode, 574; his Sartsrpa, 575 
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Nayanmar(s), 6, 100, 601, 614, 615; contribution 
to Tamil literature of, 608-9 
Nayasena, 511; h4s Dhamdmrta, 510 
Nayasundara, his J^ala-Damayanti-rdsa, Rupa- 
^ckanda Kunvar’^rdsa^ 480 

Nazir Ahmed, 649, fe2; his Fasana’-i-Muhtala, 
Mirat^uUlJruSi Tauhat-un-Nasuh, etc., 651 
Nazir Akbarabadi, his Adminama^ Banjaranamai 
64T 

Nehru, Jawaharlal, 7, 470, 474; his {Ari) Auto- 
biography, Discovery of India, 471 
Nemicandra, his Lildvati-prabandham, Nemindtha- 
carite, 513 

Nemicandra, 458; his Gommatasara, 157, 181; 
his Ksapanasdra, Lahdhisdra, 157; his 
Trilokasdra^ 159 

Neminatha, 160, 168; his biography, 161 
Nene, H. N., 549 

Neog, Dimbeswar, his Asamiya Sahityar Burafljt 
etc., 433; his Indradhanu, 429 
Neog, Maheswar, his Asamiya Premagdtha, 433; 

his Srt Sri Sankara Deva, 434 
Nepal, 135, 136, 364, 662, 695-702; Indian 
scripts and their influence in, 702; influence 
of Indian languages in, 701-2; influence 
of Vidyapati in, 701 ; literature in Bengali, 
Maithili, and Sansliit produced in, 699; 
Sanskrit Buddhist manuscripts preserved in, 
697-98; Sanskrit inscriptions in, 698-99 
Netti-pakarana (see Mahakaccana) 

Newari (Nepala-bhasa), 662, 696, 697, 698, 
699, 701, 702; influence of Indian scrips 
on the script of, 702; trans. of Sanskrit 
texts in, 700; works in mixed Newari- 
Sanskrit, 701 
Nichiren, 747, 748 
Nichols Roy, J. J, M., 675 
Mddnakathd, 197, 200, 204 
Mddna-Sutra, manuscript in Central Asia of, 712 
Nighaniu, 256, 294, 326, 327 
Mhongi, 745 
Nif^dsa Agama, 43, 91 

Nijaguna iSivayogin, his Sdstras, 515; his 
Viveka-cintamard, 105, 515 
Nila Darparya (see Mitra, Dinabandhu) 
Nilakari^ha, 361; his J^iti-mayukha, 347; his 
Vyavahdra-mayukha, 87 

Nilakantha Diksita, his Inanda-sagara-stava, 47, 
230; his Anyapadeia-iataka, Kalividjambana, 
Sabhdrafijana, 226; his Gahgdvataraiya, Siva- 
lildnyava, 96, 219; his Nildkaniha-vijaya, 
224-25; his Sdnti-vildsa, 229; his Sivotkar^a- 
maHjart, 230 

Nilambara Dasa, his trans. of Jaimini Mahd- 
hhdrata and Padma Purai^, 563 
Nimbarka, 120, 126, 381, 385,493; hisDa^a-Moki 
{Siddhdnta-ratna), Guru-parampard, Vedanta- 
pdrijdta-saurabha, Veddnta-siddhmta-pradlpa, 
Vedanta-tatWa-bodha, 126, 384; his iTf^wa- 
stava, Sri Kf^na-stava-rdja, 126 
JVihgtkauron Lambuba, 663-64 
Mrukta (see Yaska) 

Nirupama Devi, her Al^a, Sydmali, etc., 451 
Nmdrjxi{-Sutra), Chinese version of, 731; Tibetan 
tran. of, 722 
Mttpraya, 767 


J^itisdra (see Kamandaka) 

Mtisdra-kakavin, 767 

Nitivarman, his Ghatakarpara, Kxcaka-vadka, Nalo- 
daya, 222 

Nityananda, his Tdrd-kalpalatd-paddhati^ 136 
Nityanatha, his Kama-ratna, 364; his Rasa-ratnd- 
kara, 350, 358 

Nizami Bidari, his Kadam Rao Padani Rao, 644 
Nrsirhha Kavi, his Kavikarria-rasayanamu, 630 
Nrsirhhasrama Muni, his Vivarana-bhava-prakd- 
iikd, 382 

Nfsimha-tdpim Upanisad, 108 
Nur Mohammed Roshan, 533 
Nusrati, his Alinama, 645, 646 
Nyaya, 159, 371, 372, 374, 376, 377, 378, 388, 
412; Navya-, 316, 377, 378-79, 389; 
Pracina-, 377-78; study in Kambuja of, 757 
Nydya-mafljari (see Jayanta Bhatta) 

Nydya-Sutra (see Gautama) 

Odalandaiyar, author of a part of Ainhttunuru, 
604 

Odantapuri, 696 

Odayadeva Vadibhasimha, his Gadya-cintdma^i, 
224, 266; his Ksatra-cuddmaiii, 218 
Odyssey, 62 

Okhd-harana (see Premananda Bhatta) 

Omar Khayyam, 428; his Rubaiyat, its Sindhi 
tran., 595, its Tamil tran., 615 
Orambogiyar, 604 
Oraon, 676 

Ottakkuttan, 609; his Muvar-ula, Takka-yagap- 
parani, Uttara-ka^dam, 610 
Oxyrrhincus, 778 
Oyun Tulkigur, 1%1 

Padakalpataru, 440 

Paddrtha-dkarma-sangraha ^see Pra^astapada) 
Paddvali, of Rupa Gosvamin, 115; of Vidyapati, 
.492 

Padmagupta (Parimala), his J{avas0iasddka- 
carita, 220, 287 

Padmanabha, his Kdijhadade Prabandha, 478 
Padmanabha, Supadma VyakarairM, 320 
Padmanabha Milra, his Kiraridvali-bhdskara, 
Nydya-kandali-sara, Setu-tika, Vardhama- 
nendu-tikd, 376 

Padmanandin, )m Jambudvipa-prajflapti, 159 
Padmanji, Baba, his Tammd-paryatana, 554 
Padmapada, his PaHcapadikd, 382 
Padma Purarya, 40, 66, 92, 111, 143, 145, 386, 425; 
text in Nepal of, 698; tran. in Oriya of, 
563; tran. in Telugu of, 628 
Padmasambhava, 696, 721, 723 
Padma Sathhita, 45 
Padma^ri, his Ndgara-sarvasva, 364 
Padma Tantra, 109n. 

Padmdvat (see Malik Mohammed Jayasi) 

Padum Kuvdrir Gita, 425n., 690 
Pagald Pdrvatir Gita, 690 
Pdgalini, 667 
Paikje, 740, 743 
Pdkdmava, 358 

Pak Khorda Avesta, Gujarati tran of, 479 
Palakuriki Somanatha, his Basava Purai^amu, 
Patiditarddhya-caritra, 626 
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Palyakirtti, his ^abddnuiasana (Sdkatdyana Vydka- 
ra^a), 318, 319 v ^ ^ 

Pampa, his Adi Pura^a, Vikramarjuna-vmya 
(Pampa Bhdrata)^ 509 
Pampa-Rdmdyai^a (see Nagacandra) 

Panattottattu Damodaran Nambudiri, 541 
Paficadasi (see Vidyaranya) 

Paficagatidipana, 200 

Pahcali (Pacali) literature/poems, 421, 438, 439, 
440 

Pddcdli tSabadam (see Bharati, Subrahmanya) 
Paficaratra, 44; Samhitas, 44-45, 110; sect, 108; 
teaching in Kambuja of the doctrines of, 
758; Upapnranas, 111 
Pancardtra^ 108; satira^ 109 
Pailca^siddhdntikd (see Varahamihira) 

Pahca^ikha, 372; his Sudiaka-kathd^ 213; Sa&ti 
Tantra attributed to, 373 
Paflcatantra (see Visnui^arman) ; Arabic version 
of, 225, 777, 781; English version of, 781; 
German veision of, 781; Greek version of, 
781; Gujarati version of, 480; Hebrew 
version of, 777, 781; Italian version of, 
781 ; Kannada version of, 510; Laotian 
version of, 764; Latin version of, 781; 
Marathi version of, 549; Pehlavi version of, 
225, 777 ; popularity in Java of, 767, 770, 
in Malaysia of, 765; Spanish version of, 
781; Syriac versions of, 225, 777; Telugu 
version of, 628 

Paflcavidiiatisdhasnkd {-Sutra), Chinese versions 
of, 731 ; text in Nepal of, 697 
Pdndava-vijaya (see Kasframa Dasa) 
Papditaradhya, 99n. 

Pandya, Navalram, 487; his Bhdt Mm Bkopalun, 
486 

Panigrahi, Kalindichar^n, his Mdtira Manisa, 
575; his Priyadarii, 573 

Panikkar, K. M., 470; his Itmakatha, 546; 
his Kerala Sirbham, 544; his Parikipari^ayam 
etc., 543 

Panikkar, R. Narayana, his Kerala Sahityacantram, 
547 

Panini, 3, 6, 23, 77, 78, 219, 254, 255, 256, 294, 
296, 314, 318, 320, 331, 365, 403, 412, 
768; his Astddhydyt, 4, 97, 107n., 112, 146, 
258, 312, 313, its commentaries and re- 
arrangements, 315-17, its study in Kambuja, 
757, its Tibetan tran., 722; Jdmbavati- 
vijaya {Pdtdla-vijaya) attributed to, 211 
Panjwani, Ram, 598; his Latifa, Qaidi, etc., 596; 

his Mumal Ram, 597 
Pahhasami, his Sdsanavarhsa, 199, 761 
Pant, Sumitranandan, his Gufijana, Pallava, 
SvarifjLakira^, etc., 503 

Pantulu, Kandukuri Viresalingam, his^ Haris- 
candra, Rajaiekhara-caritram, 637; his 
Caritra, 639; his tran. of AbhijMna-Sakun- 
tala, 636, 638; his trans. of (The\ Comedy of 
Errors and {The) Mmhant of Venice, 638 
Pantulu, Kokkonda Venkataratnam, 636, 638 
Parakramabahu II, king, 753; his Sinhalese 
version of Visuddhimagga, 755 ^ 

Paramananda Sarman, Amarako^a-mdld attri- 
buted to, 330-31 

Paramananda Sena, his Alankara-kaustubha, 


Anandji - vrndduana - campv^ Gaura -ganoddesa - 
dipikd, 1 14; his Caitanya-caadrodaya, Caitanya- 
caritdmrta, 114, 441; K^snahnika-kaumudi 

attributed to, 114 * * ♦ 

Paramananda Tantra {Pardnanda Tantra), 136 
Parama Purusa Srz Rdmakfsria (see Sengupta, 
Achintyakumar) 

Pdramet)ara Agama, 91, 102 
Pdramesvara Sarhhitd, 44 
Parameswara Bhatta, S. V., his Pdmara, 523 
Parameswara Iyer, Ullur S., 543; his Umd* 
keralam, 542 

Paranjape, S. M., 558, 559 
Parasara, 68, 84, 359, 714 
Parasara Bhatta, 122; his Sriguna-iafna-kom, 
120, 230 

Pardiara Grhya-Sutra, 34 
Pdrdiara Purdna, 40 
Pardiara Smjrti, 84-85 
Parasurama, his Kathd-ghosa, 425 
Parimala, of Appaya Diksita, 96, 382; ofMahes- 
varananda, 99 

Parimelazhagar, his commentary on Panpadal, 
604, on Tirukkural, 611 
Panpddal, 118, 147, 603, 604 
Paritta texts, Tibetan trans. of, 722 
Parivrdjaka-sthavira-Sutra, manuscript in Central 
Asia of, 712 

Parmanand Mewaram, 594, 595, 599 
Parsvadeva, his Sangita-samaya-sdra, 366 
Parsvanatha (Parsva), 156, 161, 168, 169, 
171 

Parthasarathi Mi^ra, his Mydya-ratna-mdld, Tantra- 
ratna, 380; his Sdstra-dipikd, 379, 380 
Parthasarathy, Indira, 618 
Parthasarathy, N. (‘Manivasrinan*), his Samuddya 
Vldi etc., 617 
Parvez Shahidi, 654, 655 
Pasupata(s), 41, 89, 95, 97, 98, 102, 109n., 150, 
758 

Pdiiipata-Sutra, 97-98 

Pataliputra, 695, 730; Council, 154, 155, 169, 
170, 171, 194, 751 

Patahjali, 21, 24, 77, 211, 271, 321, 351, 374, 
384, 394, 395; his Makdbhdsya, 19, 21n., 
77n., 112, 146, 258n., 294, 313, 314, 316, 
318, 321n., 322, 323n., 324n., 386, 412, 757; 
his Toga-Sutra{s), 97, 257, 322n., 373, 374, 
774; period of, 313 
Patankar, R. B., 560 
Patel, Vallabhbhai, 474 
Path&r Pddcdli (see Banerjee, Bibhutibhusan) 
Paticca-samuppdda, 195 
Pdtimohkha, 187, 721; commentary on, 197 
Pattanayak, Baikunthanath, 575; his Mrttika- 
dariana, 572; his Muktipathe, 573 
Pattanayak, Basanta Kumari, 575, 577 
Pattanayak, Bhikaricharan, his Kataka-vijaya, 
573 - 74 ^ 

Patthdna, 194, 195, 761 
Pattinappdlai (see Uruttirankaiinanar) 

Pattuppdttu, 147, 603, 604, 611 
Pauliia-siddhdnta, 360 
Padmacariya (see Vimala (Suri) 

Paiimanarhdi, his Jamhuddiva-pa7matti-sangaho, 

183 
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'Pausharagama^ 92, lj04 
Paushara SamUta^AA^ 45, 110 
Pavaijianti, his 610 

Pav&nar, G. Devaneya, his MataUidy-mozM etc., 
621 " 

Pendharkar, Y. D, (‘Yasovanta’), 553 
Pcndse, S. N., 555, 560; his Rathacahra^ 555n. 
Periplm of the Erythraean Seat 132n., 778 
Periya Pwrdriam (see Sekkizhar) 
PerumpdiSLdrruppadai (see Uruttirahkannanai) 
Peruhkausikanar, his Malaipadvkaddm 604, 605 
PetavatthUy 191, 197 
Pey Alvar, 11^9n.,'609 

Phadke, Narayan Sitaram, 556; his Jadugar, 
Jhelamy Pravdsiy Uddhdra, 555 
Pherwani, Lilaram, his Hik-Rdt, 597 
Philippine language and literature, Indian 
influence on, 771 
Phukan, Kasinath, 426, 427 
Phukan, Nilamani, his Manast, 429; his Sdhitya-- 
kala, 433 

{The) PUgrirrds Progressy Santali tran. of, 672; 

Tamil adaptation of, 613 
Pillai Lokacarya, his Artha^pahcahiy Pram^a- 
iekhara, Sfnvacana-bhusam, Tattm-iekharay 
TaitvaArayay 123 

Pinavirabhadrudu, his Sakmtald-parinayamUy 628 
Pingala, 305, 306, 768; Pingala-chandah-sutra as- 
cribed to, 768; Prdkfta Paihgala ascribed to, 
183, 309, 310 

Pihgalar, his Pingalandaiy 601, 610 
Pihgali Suranna, 631; his KaldpurmdayamUy 
Prabhdvaii-Pradyumnamuy 629; his Rdghava- 
PdridaviyamUy 629, 630 

Pxtambara, his Avatdra-vdddvaliy 128, 385; Bhakti- 
rasatva-vdday 128; his DratyaAuddhi etc., 385 
Poireiton Khunthok, 663 
PoA(hmen books, 737, 739 
Ponna, 509; his Bhuvanaika^Rdmdhhyudayay Jind-^ 
ksaramdUy Santi Puranay 510 
Ponnikanti Telaganarya, his Tayati-caritramUy 630 
Pormardrruppadai (see Mutattamakkanniyar) 
Potana, his MahdbhdgavatamUy 628 
Poygai Alvar, 1 19n., 609 
Prabhacandra, 160, 386; his Prabhdvaka-carita, 
227, 291 

Prabhacandra, his ^abdambhoja-bhaskaray 318 
Prabhakara Misra, 379; his commentaries on 
^abaraAhd^a, 380 
Prabku-lihgaAildy 101 
Prabodha-candrodaya (see Krsna Misra) 

Prabuddha Bharatay 475 
Pracina-Nyaya (see Nyaya) 

Pradyumna, 108, 119, 360 
Pragalbhacarya, his Dravya-pragalbhty 376 
Praharaj,’ Gopalchandra, his Bhdgamta Tuhgire 
\Sandhydy J^andnk(P Bastdniy 576; his Purina'* 
candra Odiyd Bkd^akosay 574 
PrajnSkaramati, Tibetan tran. of his Ahhi^ama- 
ydlahkdra’‘Vfttiy 724 ‘ 

PrajRdparamitdhfdaya {-Sutra) y Chinese trans, of, 
731; study in Japan of, 745; Tibetan tran. 
of, 723; Tibetan tran. of its commentary 
by Vimalamitra, 723 

Prajftdpdramitdnaya-Sutra, study in Japan of, 745 
PrajMpdramitds {Prajndpdramitd-Sutras), 205, 721, 


732, 733; Chinese Irans. of, 731; Tibetan 
trans. of, 722 

Prajnapti-idstra (see MaudgalySyana) 
Prakasadharma, king, inscription of, 759 
Prakasananda, his Tdra-bhaktiAaranginiy 136 
Prakaiananda, his Veddnta-siddhdnta-muktdvalfy 
383 

Praka^arama, 528; his Lava-Kusa-caritay Rama- 
vatdra-caritay 529 

Prakasatman, his Paftcapadikd-vivaratiay 382 
Prakasatman Yati, his Mifa-prakdsikd^ 383 
Prdrmto^im Tantra, 138 
Prapanca, his NdgarakTtagamay 770 
Prapahea-sdra Tantra (see Sahkara) 

Prasad, Jayashankar, 503; his Akdiadipa etc., 
505; his CandraguptOy Dhruvasvdmmfy etc., 
506; his Jkarridy Kamayanty etc., 504 
Prai^astapada, 376; his Padartha-dharma-sangraha 
{Prasastapdda-bhdsya)y 257, 375, its commen- 
taries, 375, 376 
Praha Upanisady 28, 382 
Pratimd-laksanay 369 

Prdtimoksa {-Sutra), Kuchean tran, of, 715; text 
in Central Asia of, 712; Tibetan tian. of, 
721, 723 

Pratttyasamutpdda, Tibetan Iran, of its com- 
mentary, 723 
Pratyabhijna-^astra(s), 98 
Pratyagrupa, his Nayana-prasadini, 383 
Pravarana-Sutra, manuscript in Central Asia of, 
712 

P’raya Chakri, his Ramakien {Rdmakirtti), 764 
Premananda Bhatta, 480; his Abhimanyu-dkhydna, 
Daiama Skandha, Naldkhydna^ Okha-harana, 
Ranayajda, Sudamd-caritray Sudhanvakhyanay 
481 

Prem Chand, 503, 651, 652; his Hindi works: 
Ghaban, Goddna, Kayakalpa, Nirmaldy Premas- 
rama, Rangabhumi, Sevasadana, 505; his 
Urdu works: Gaudan, Goska-i-Afiyat, Kafan, 
Maidan-e-Amaly 653; Manipuri trans. of 
some works of, 666; Sindhi trans. of novels 
and stories of, 596 
Premi, Harikrishna, 507 
Pre-Rup inscription, 411, 413 
Pritam, Amrita, 585, 586 
Priyamvada Devi, 455 
Prthuyasas, his Hord-mtpadcdhkdy 361 
Prthvidhara Acarya, his Bhuvanehan-rahasya, 
Bhuvanesvari-stotray 137 
Pythviraja, king, 220, 289, 460, 490, 491 
Pfthvirdja-rdso (see Cand Bardai) 
Tudumappittan’, 618; his Sdba-vimocanam etc., 
619 

Pugazhendi, 609; his Nala-venba, 610, 612 
Pujyapada, his Sarvdrtha-siddhi^VTttiy 159 
Pujyapada Devanandin, his Jaimendia Vydkaranay 
318, its commentaries, 318 
Pu^darika Viththala, his Nartana-nirnaya, 368; 
his Rdga-mdldy Raga-maHjari, Sadraga-candro- 
daya, 366 

Pu^yaraja, 313n., 314, 323n.; his Prakriya, 320 
Puifiyavanta Jataka, Agnean version of, 715 
Purana Kassapa, 387 
PwrandnUrUy 147, 603, 604 
Purandara, 387 
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Purandaradasa, 127, 515 

Puratit Asam-burafij^ 426 

Puma, his Dhatukaya, 203, its Chinese tran., 733 

Purnananda, his Syamd-rakasya, 135 

Purnavarman, Sanskrit inscriptions of, 765 

Pur^ika-SUtra, 203 

Purohit, K. J. (‘Santarama’), 556, 558 
Purusottama, his Ivarana-bhanga, Bha^ya-prakasa^ 
Bhedabheda-svarupa-nirnaya, Khyati-vdda^ Subo- 
dkm-prakddaj Upanisad’-dipikd, 385 
Purusottama, his Subodkinf on Snbhaiyai 384 
Purusottamadeva, his Bha^d-vxtti, 315 
Purusottamaprasada, his Vedanta-ratna-manjmdi 
384 

PuTVudhigama {Sivaiasana), 767 
Purva-MImaihsa (see Mimarhsa) 
Purvavaiiga-gitikd, 691 

Puspadanta, his Jasaharacariu, 162, 178, 310; his 
Mcdidpwrdrm, Ndyakumdracariut 178; his Tisat- 
th^imhapurisa-gunalaftkara^ 161 
Puspadanta, his Swamahimnah^ Stotra, 47, 95, 230 
Puspadatta (Sarvajna Murti), his Sarvajfia- 
padagalu, 516 

Pultappa, K. V. (*Ku-vem-pu*), his Berdga 
Koral, 521; his Kdnuru Subbamma Heggaditi, 
520; his Sri Ramayana-darianam, 518; his 
Vivekananda^ 522 

Qadar Yar, 584 
Qalandar Shah, 532 

Qazi Abdus Sattar, his Shah Gudeeda, 655 
Qazi Mahmud Daryai, 644 
Qazi Mohammed Bahri, his Man-lagan^ 646 
Qurariy 111 

QurratuI Ain Haidar, 654; his Sita-haran^ 655 

Rabha, Bishnu, 668 
Rabhasapala, 328 

Rabin, Chaim, his comment on Indian influence 
on Ethiopian script, 778-79 
Radha, 44, 48, 68-69, 110, 113, 116, 126, 228, 
423, 437, 438, 440, 479, 482, 565, 567, 664, 
683; cult, 113 

Radhakrishnan, S., 9, 470; his Eastern Religions 
and Western Thought^ {An) Idealist View of 
Li/Of Indian Philosophy , 471 
Raghava Bhatta, 366; his Kali-tattva, 135; his 
Sdradd-tUaka. 45, 135, 138 
RaghavShka, his Harikandra-kSoya, Siddhardnw.^ 
carite, Somandtha<arite^ 513; Sarabha-caricra 
etc. attributed to, 513 
Raghu, 215, 399, 410 

Raghunandana, his commentary on Dayabhdga, 
Smfti-tattva^ 87 

Raghunatha, his BhaktUaraf^ipI, Mama-candrikd^ 
128 

Raghunatha, his Bhojana^kuUihalai 355 
Raghunatha, 382; his Mimdrhs&^atna^ 380 
Raghunatha, his Sahgitorsudhdi 366 _ 
Raghunathadasa, 114, 441; his Dana-kell- 
cintamav^h Gaurdfiga-stava-kalpataru, etc., 116; 
his Stavdvalif 47 

Raghtmatha Mahanta, his Kathd Ramayam, 425 
Raghunatha Nayaka, 221, 292; his Kola* 
mtramu^ V^miki’-carUramUj etc*, 631 


Raghunatha Pandita, 551; his Rma-vyavahara* 
ko§a, 334 

Raghunatha Siromaiji, 379; his Akhyata-vdda, 
Anumdna-didhiti, Mahvada^ Padarifdi-khan^ 
dana, ^ Pratyaksa-mani^didhiti^ Sabda'-mani- 
didhiti, 378 ; his commentaries on KirandvalU 
prakdsa, 376; his Padarfha-taitva-nirupam^ 377 
Raghtmarhia (see Kalidasa) • 

Rahman Rahi, 533; his Jsfauroz-i-Saba, 534 
Raidasa (Ravidasa), 492, 494 
Rai, Lajpat, 474, 652 
Rajab Ali Beg Surur, his Fasanad-Ajaib, 649 
Rajagopalachari, C. (‘Rajaji*),^his adaptations 
(in English) of Mahdbhdrata and Ramayana^ 
473; his Saiyameva Jayate volumes, 474; his 
^ Sri Rdmakrpiarin Upanisadam etc., 620 
Rajamannar, Venkata Pakala, 639 
Rajam Ayyar, his Kamalambdl-carittiram^ 617, 

. 

Rajanaka Mahimabhatta, his Vyakti-viveka^ 300 
Raja Rao, 467, 471; his {The) Cow of the Barri- 
cades, Kanthapura, ( The) Serpent and the Rope, 

^ etc., 468 

Rajaratnam, G. P., his Ndgana-padagalu, Ratnana- 
padaga\u, 519 

Rajasekhara, 180, 211, 224, 270; his Bala- 
Bhdrata, Bdla-Rdmdyaria, 252; his Hara- 
vildsa, 217; his Karpuramanjari, 168, 242, 252; 
his Kdvya-mimdrhsd, 146, 257, 258, 262n., 
295, 299; his Viddhasdla-bhaHjikd, 242, 252, 
its Telugu tran,, 627 

Rajasekhara, his Nyaya-kandali-pafldkd, 375 
Rajasekhara Suri, his Prabandha-kosa, 227, 261, 
291-92 

Rdjatarangim (see Kalhai^ia) 

Rajavallabha, his Dravyagwya, 355 
Rajkhowa, Benudhar, his Asamiyd Khanda Vakya- 
ko^a, Candra-sambhava-kdvya, etc., 430 
Rajwade, V. K., 549, 559 
Rdjya-vyavahdra-ko^a, 559 
Rakesh, Mohan, 506, 507 
Ral-pa-can, king, 723, 724 
Rama, 6, 39, 41, 46, 47, 48, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54n., 
60, 61, 62, 70, 94, 109, 110, 111, 112, 117, 
122, 125, 160, 175, 177, 215, 246, 397, 479, 
492, 493, 494, 495, 514, 539, 563, 564, 632, 
680, 687, 764, 765, 768 

Ramabhadra Diksita, his Patanjali-carita, 219; 

his Varr^mdld-stotra etc., 47 
Ramabhadra Kavi, his Rdmdbhyudayamu, 629 
Ramabhadramba, 632; her Raghmdtkdhhyudaya, 
221, 231, 292 

Ramabhatta, his Matangi-Paddhati, 138 
Ramacandra, his Prakriyodcmmvdl, 315, 316 
Ramacandra Kavibharati, his Bhakti-iataka, 
753; his Vrtta-ratndkara-pafijika, 754 
Ramacandra Pattanayaka, his Haravali, 566 
Rdmacantam (see Ciraman) 

Rdma-carita-mdnasa (see Tulasidasa)^ 
Ramachandra Sastri, Korada, his Rathdhga- 
dutam, 635 

Rama Dasa, Guru, 582 

Rama Dvija, his Mrgdvati-carita, 424 

Ramakrishna Mission, 442n. 

Ramakrishna Paramahamsa (Sri Ramakrishna), 
444, 449, 461, 462, 474, 503, 620 
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Ramakrishna Pillai, liis {The) Dive for Deaths 
Padminii Tales of Ind, 463 
Ramakrishna-Vivekan^nda movement, 620 
RamaSrsna Bhattacarya, his Sdmkhya-kaumudi^ 
373; his Tukti-sneha-prapurai^i-siddhanta’- 
candrikd, 380 

Ramaktsnadhvarindra, his SikMmam, 383 
Ramalin^m, ‘Namakkal Kavinar,* his Avaltm 
Avanum, Safdcoli, Tamizhan Idayam^ 615 
Ramalinga Swamigal, ‘Vallalar’, 613, 620; his 
Tiru Anitpa etc., 614 
Rama Misra, his Vr^duana-carita etc., 424 
Ramamurti, Gi<iu^ Venkata, 637 
Ramamurti, Gurujada Sri, his Citiaratndkamm, 
Kavi JmtamulUi etc., 635 
Ramananda, 117, 492, 493, 494, 495 
Ramananda Sarasvati, his Mariiprabhd, 374 
Ramanarayana Kaviraja Cakravarti, his 
Bhdsvatiy 426; his Sakuntald-kdvya and trans. 
of Gitagovinda etc , 424 
Raman Pillai, C. V., his Dharmarajdi Premdmrtam, 
etc., 544 

Ramanuja (Ramanujacarya), 6, 44, 97, 110, 111, 

117, 119, 122, 123, 124, 126, 221, 329, 371, 
381, 384, 492; his Bhagavaddradhana-hama^ 
Veddnta-dipa, Vedanta-sara, Veddrtha-sangiahay 
121, 383; his Gadya-traya^ 47, 121, 383; his 
Gttd-bhdsya, Sribhdsya, 120, 383 
Rama Panikkar, his KamyaHa Rdmdyanam^ 537 
Rama Panivada, his Ramsavaho, Usamruddha^ 181; 

his Raghaviydy Visniwildsai 219 
Ramaprasada Sena (‘Kaviranjana*), 438; his 
Vidyd-Sundara^ 439 
Rama Rau, Shantha, 471, 472 
Rama Sarasvati, 422; his Bhima-carita and 
tran. of Gitagovinda^ 423 
Rama Tambang^ 768 
Rdmaddpini Upanisad^ 108 
Rdma-vijaya^ an Old Javanese woik, 769; of 
jSahkara Deva, 422; oflSridhara, 552 
Rdmdyana, 4, 6, 7, 39, 40, 46, 49, 50, 51, 52, 54, 

60, 61, 62n,, 63, 64, 128, 142, 160, 175, 179, 
211, 213, 216, 217, 219, 224, 227, 237, 245, 
252, 259, 280, 294, 341, 349, 421, 450, 535, 
623, 664, 680, 701, 771; Assamese versions 
of, 422, 423; Bengali versions of, 438, 452; 
English adaptation/version of, 462, 473; 
German tran. of passages of, 781-82; 
Gujarati versions of, 480, 482; Hindi work 
based on, 495; Kalmyk version of, 728; 
Kannada version of, 510; Kannada work 
based on, 518; Kashmiri version of, 528; 
Malayalam works based on, 537, 539, 540; 
Malaysian shadow plays based on, 765; 
Malay version of, 765; Marathi versions of, 
549, 551; Marathi work based on, 552; 
Mongolian version of, 727; Old Javanese 
versions of, 766; Oriya versions of, 564, 566, 
569; Persian tran, of, 774; popularity in 
Gampa of, 759, in Kambuja of, 758; re- 
ference to CSrvaka philosophy in, 386, to 
Karttikeya in, 144, to iSiva in, 93, 94, to 
Surya in, 148; Siamese version of, 764; 
source of history of cult and worship of 
Sakti, 132-33; source of plays in Nepal, 699, 
700; source of Sindhi play, 596; Tamil 
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version of, 609, 620; Tamil works based 
on, 612, 616; Telugu versions of, 626, 629; 
Telugu works based on, 631, 635; Uidu 
poems based on episodes in, 651 ; Vaisnava 
legends and teachings in, 110 
Rdmdyaria-’kalpavfksam (see Satyanarayana, Vis- 
wanatha) 

Ramesvara Bhattacarya, his iSivayana^ 439 
Rami Reddi, Duvvuii, his Palitakehm, 637 
Ram Tirth, Swami, 596n. 

Ramzan Bath, his Akh~nandana, 532 
Ranade, Mahadev Govinda, 462, 553, 558 
Ranade, R. D., 470, 559 
Ranajitamalla, 699, his Gamfa~mailja}i, 700 
Rana Kumbha (Kalasena), his Nttya-iatnakom^ 
368; his Sangita-raja, 366 
Ranganatha Muni, 366; his Pmusastlkfa-bhdsva, 
123; his Srisukta-bhasya, 122 
Ranganayakamma, M., 641 
Ranganna, S. V., his Rahga-binnapa, 523 
Rahga Ramanuja, his Mita-^piakdsika, uMiilth 
bhdva-'prakdsikdf 383 
Rahjana sciipt, 702 

Ranna, his Ajita’-tlrthankara^pwdna-^tilaka (A fit a 
Purdna)^ Sdkasa-Bhma^vijayam (Gadd-vuddha) , 
510 

Rao, Madhusudan, 569; his KiimmdUjali, Utkalth 
gdthdi Vasanta-gdthdj etc., 570 
Rasakalpdvallt, 440 
Rasa-ratna-samuccaya, 350 
Rasika-pnyd (see Kesavadasa) 

Raskhan, his Prema-vatikd^ Sujana Raskhan, 499 
Ratanapanha, his Jimkalamdli^ 199 
Ratha, Baladeva, his Kisora^andidnanda-campu^ 
567-68 

Ratnadhvaja-Sutiai text in Central Asia of, 712 
Ratnajdla-paripYcchdi Tibetai! tran. of, 723 
RatnSkara, his Haravijaya^ 46, 95, 217; his 
Vakrokti-paflcdHkdi 229 

Ratnakara Varni, his Bharateh-vaibhava, Ratnd^ 
kara^htaka, Triloka-htaka, etc., 515 
Ratnakirtti, Tibetan tran. of his Apohadddhi^ 
724 

Ratnakuta-Sutra{s)f Chinese tran. of, 732-33; 
manuscript in Central Asia of, 716; 
Tibetan tran. of, 722 
Ratnamegha^utra, Tibetan tran. of, 720 
Rafnasdri’Sutra, text in Central Asia of, 712 
Ratnasekhaia, his Chandaiko^a, Kavidarpana, 183 
Ratndvali (see Harsavardhana) 

Rdtrusukta, 131 

Raurava Agama^ 43, 91, 103, 104 
Ravana, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54n,, 60, 62, 94, 148, 
160, 176, 481, 563, 564, 616 
Ravana, 356; works attributed to: Arka’-praka^a^ 
351, Kumdra Tantra, ffadUpariksd, 355 
Rdvai^-bhdsya, 375 

RdoaryaAmndra Tantra, Chinese tran. of, 739-40 
Rdvana-vadha (see Bhatti) 

Ravisena, his Padma^cariia, 160 
Rayamukuta (Brhaspati), 327, 328, 330, 356; 
his Pada^candrikd, 331 

Ray, Annadashankar, his Bengali works: 
EkH Vasanta, Jivanakathi, Mana Pavana, 
Paihe Pravdse, Satydsatya, etc., 453; his Oriya 
work: Kamald-vUdsm Viddya, 572 
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Kayaiaghuniltha lonclanian, his Pdxvdti-pmhjxi'^ 
yamu, 632 

Raya Rarnananda, 565 

Ray Chaudhuri, Ambikagiri, his Tumi, 428 

Ray, Dasarathi, 440 

Ray, Dwijendialai, his Iryagathd, Mandra, etc., 
454; his Candmgupta, Sajakan, Tryahasparh, 
etc., 444-45; Telugu trans. of works of, 639 
Ray, Kalidas, his Haimanti, Parmpufa, etc., 455 
Ray, Kamini, her Mrmdlya, Paurdniki, etc., 454 
Ray,^ P. G., his History of Hindu Chemistry, 350n., 

Ray, Radhanath, 569; his Candrabhagd, CUM, 
Darabdra, Keddra-Gaurl, Mahdydtrd, etc., 570 
Ray, Rajkrishna, 444 

Ray, Ramasankar, his KdiicUKdmi, 573; his 
Vivasim,^ 569n. 

Razdan, Krishna, his Siva-parinaya, 531 
Reddy, G. R., 458, 639 
Rege, P. S., 554 
Republic, of Plato, 779 
Reva^aradhya, 99n. 

Rg-^Veda, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 
28, 29, 32, 33, 34, 51, 107n., 108, 118, 
141n„ 254n., 273, 348, 349, 352, 358, 359, 
384; Bengali tran. of, 447; -European edi- 
tions of, 782; hymns of, 3, 46, 127, 130, 131, 
148, 192, 211, 229, 234, 243, 294; Manipuri 
tran. of, 665; metres of, 304 
Risalo (see Shah Abdul Latif) 

Risbud, N. S., his MaRjugko^d, 554 
Robinson, W., 427 
Rochiram Gajumal, 688 
Rohal, 591 
Romaka-siddhdnta, 360 
Rosebuck, T., 687 

Routray, Satchidanaqjda, 575; his Kavitd, 
Pdrjt^ulipi, 572 

Roy, Dilip Kumar, 457; his Eyes of Light, 472; 

his Mira in Brindaban, Sri Chaitanya, 473 
Roy, M. N., 474; his From Savagery to Civilisation, 
India in Transition, etc , 473 
Roy, Rammohun, 7, 8, 459, 594; his English 
Works, ^ Precepts of Jesus, 460; his tran. (in 
Bengali) of Bhagavad-Gitd, Vedmta-grantha, 
Veddnta^sdra, 442 
Roy, Sib Gharan, 675 
Roy, U Jeebon, 675 
R§yasfhga, story in Japan of, 748 
Rubaiyat (see Omar Khayyam) 

Rucidalta, his Dravya-prakd^a-vivrti, 376; his 
Makaranda, 378; nis Prakdsa on Tativa^ 
dntdmar^i, 379 

Rucinalha Kandali, 424 

Rudra, 22, 29, 89, 90, 131, 133, 142, 144, 352 

Rudrabliatta, hk jaganndtha-vijaya, 513 

Rudradaman, inscriptions of, 268, 395, 397, 398 

Rudradeva, his Syainika-Jdstra, 363 

Rudra-sampradaya, of Vallabha, 120 

Rudrata, 297, 301; his Kavydlahkdra, 298 

Rudia Tdmala, 138, 139, 143 

Rukmiiji, 95, 125, 769 

Rumh 592 

Rupabhavani, 528 

Rupa Gosvamin, 230; his Bhakti-rasdmrla-sindhu, 
114-15,, 116; his Md^aka-candrikd, Paddvali, 


Samk?epa-bhdgavatdmrtd, 115; his Stava-mdld, 
47; his Uddhava-sandeiaMvya, 114; his 
Ujjvala-mlamav. 1 , 115, 116, 302 
Rupartoa Gakravarti, his Hharma-mangata, 439 
Rustumi, his Khawarnamb., 646 
-^Ruyyaka, 300; his Alankdra-sarvasva, 301 
Ryoson, his Byaku-hokku-sho, 750 

■> 

Saadat Hasan Manto, 654 
Sabarasvamm, his bhasya {Sabara-Hia^ya) on 
Mimamsd-Sutra, 74n., 262n., 371, 379, 380 
Sabda-kalpadrwna, 43 
Sabhdsddi-bakhar, 552 
Sabuja Patra, 450, 572 
Sacal, 592, 595; his kafis, 591, 599 
§a4aksaradeva, his Rdjasekhara-vildia, Sahara^- 
hnkara<->vildsa, Vxsabhendra-vijaya, 515 
Sadananda Yogindra, his Veddnta-sdm, 383, 386 
Sadarangam, Guli, his Ithad, 596 
Sadarpgani, H. I,, 592, 597 
Sadaiiva, his Toga-sudhakara, 374 
§addanta Jdtaka, Agnean version of, 715 
Saddarsana-samuccaya (see Haribhadra Suri) 
Saddhammakitti, his Ekakkkaia-kosa, 201, 761 
Saddhammanana, his Chandosdratthavikdsini (com- 
mentary on Vuttodaya), Chapaccayadipanl, 
Pali tran. of Kdtantra Vydkararya, 761 
Saddharmapu^arika {-Sutra), 111, 205; Chinese 
version of, 731; basis of T*ien-t*ai school, 
732; popularity in Japan of, 744, 748; text 
in Central Asia of, 712; text in Nepal of, 697 
Sadyojyoti iSivacarya (Khetapala/Khetakanan- 
dana), 105; his Bhoga-kdrika, commentaries 
on Raurava and Svdyambhuva Agamas, Mok^a- 
kdrikd,Pararmksa-nirdia, Tattva-mrnaya, Tattva- 
sahgraha, 104 

Safir, Pritam Singh, 585, 586 
Sagaranandin, his Ndtaka-lakyaim-ratna-kosa, 302 
Sagar, Kirpa, his Laksmi Devi, Ranjit Singh, 585 
Sahajayana, 207, 208, 420, 735 
Sahgal, Nayantara, her This Time of Morning, 
{A) Time to be Happy, etc., 471-72 
KJailendra rulers, Sanskrit inscriptions of, 765 
Saiva(s), 6, 30, 41, 94, 95, 103n,, 106, 111, 113, 
141n., 150, 611, 612, 626, 627; Agamas, 43, 
44, 91-92, 96, 97, 99, 100, 102, 103, 412; 
paddhatis, 105; Purana(s), 66, 92-93, 102; 
saints of South India (Nayanmars), 6, 100, 

102, 608, 609; Siddhanta, 101, 102, 

103, 104, 105, 524, 609, 611, 621; Sthala 
Pui'anas, 106; Tantiic school, 524, 525, 
767; Upagama(s), 92, 100; Upapurai?a(s), 
93, 105n., 106n. 

Saiva-siddhdnta, 352 

Jgaivism, 89, 90, 91, 92, 96, 97, 99, 102, 103, 140, 
562, 608, 609, 611, 625n., 695 
Saiyad Alaol, 439, 497n. 

Saiyad Mujtaba Ali, 457 
Sakaldgama-sahgraha, 105 

Sakatayana, 312n., 320; Ur^di-Sutra ascribed to, 
^7; Vyakarana school, 318 
Sdkatdyana Vyakara^ui (see Palyakirtti) 
gakta,45,46, 130, 131, 134n., 135, 136, 137, 140; 
Tantras and Agamas, 134-39; Upanisads, 
30, 132; Upapuranas, 133 
gakti, 6, 45, 69, 91, 98, 99, 109, 130, 132, 137, 
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138, 139, 140, 146, 563, 615; cult, 46, 131, 
133, 625n., 699 

Sakti phadra, his Iic(f}ya-cu4amap.i, 128, 242 
Sakti-sahgama Tantra^ 135, 137, 138 
Sak&m, 139, 32, 562, *563 
Sakti‘Sutra{s), 134-, 203; manuscript in Central 
Asia of, 712 

Sakya Fa^dita, 726; Mongolian version of 
^ Subhasita-ratna^sangraha ascribed to, 727-28 
Salibhadra Suri, his Bhdrateivara Bdhubalt-rasa. 

^ 477 

Salihotra, 356; Tibetan tran. of his Aivayurvedai 
724 ^ 

Salikanatha, his Dtpaiikhd^ Prakaratta^pandkd, 
^juvimald, 380 

Salivahana, king, 315n., 689 
SdUvahana-kathd^ 227 
Samdcdra-darpai^i 442 

Samddhirdja-Sutra^ 205; Tibetan tran. of, 723 
Samddhi-sambara-panvarta, Tibetan tran. of, 724 
Samantabhadra, 205, 749 
Samantabhadra, 159^ his Stutividyd, 231 
Samartha Ramadasa, his Dasa-bodha, 551 
Sama-Veda, 14, 16, 18, 19, 22, 23, 25, 27, 28, 29, 
32, 34, 35, 305, 311 
Samavidhana Samhita^ 89 
Sambanda Mudaliar, Tammal’, 619 
Sambhunatha, his Gajendra-cinfdmani, 426 
Samkhya, 29, 45, 67, 69, 92, 109n., 260, 371, 

^ ^ 372, 373,_ 374, 377, 388, 779, 780 
Sdrhkhya^kdrikd (see I^varakisnia) 

Sdmkhya-Sutra (see iCapila)*** 

Sammohana Tantra, 138, 149 
Sdmudnka»ka^fhdbhara^j 362 
Samukham Venkata Krg^appa, his Alialyd* 
samkrandanamUj Jaimini Bhdratamu, BMkikd’‘ 
sdntoanamUi Sarangadhara-caritramu, 632 
Samvdda-prabhdkara^ 442, 445, 595 
Sarhyuktdgama, 202 

Satk^Ua Mkdya, 188, 189, 197, 201, 202, 204n. 
Sauata;^ GosvSmin, his Bffwd-bkdgavatdmfta 
(with Dig’dariam)^ Hari-bhakti-vildsa, Faiy- 
X^va-to^ani^ 114 

Sanatkumara, sage, 29, 144, 368 
Samtkumdra Purdrpa^ 40 
Sandesakathdi 199* 

Sandhyakara Nandin, his Rdmacanta, 220, 289 
Sandilya, 25, 29, 109n,; his BhakU-Sutras, 41 
SwfjLdilya Upani^ad, 374 
Sahgam literature, 6, 118-19, 601-7 
Sanghadasa (Sanghadasagaiji), bhd^ya on the 
Kdlpa-SutTa attributed to, 157: his Vdsudevo/- 
hindi, 157, 176, 260 
Sanghamitta, 198, 751, 752 
Sangharakkhita, his Subodhdkmra, 201 
SahgUa^kalpataru^ 366 
SahgUiparydya (see Mahakausthila) 

SadgitirSutrai 202; manuscript in Central Asia 
of, 711 

Sanjana, J. E., 487 

Sankara (§ankar5.carya), 6, 28, 91, 112, 113 
119, 122, 127, 130, 151, 221, 264n. 329; 
|81, 385, 388, 412, 424, 535n, 549n., 612* 
o25; his Anandadakan, 46, 96, 137; his 
Bhaja-govindam {Carpata-parljan), Harimfde 
{-stotra)) 47, 128; his commentary on 


Bhagavad-Gita, 64n., 134, 382, on Brahma- 
Sutra, 97, 130n., 371, 382, 384, 386, on 
Upani§ad{s), 27,^ 29, 382; his Dak^indmmti- 
astaka, 96; his Mohamudgara {Dvadasa- 
pafijartka), 47, 229; his Saundarya-laharl, 
46, 96, 137, 230; his Swdnanda-laJiarl, 96, 
102; his Sivdparddka-ksamdpai^a, 47; his 
Subrahmanya-bhujanga, 148; works attributed 
to: Aparok§dmd>huti, Atmabodha, Dxk-dfsya- 
mveka, Hastdmalaka-bha§ya, Lalitd-tniati- 
bhdsya, Paficikarai^-prakriyd, Sanat-sujdtiya- 
bhdsya, Upadesa-sahasri, Vakyasudhd, Vinju- 
sahasrandmcL-bhdxya, Viveka-cuddmatjti, 382, 
Ganek-bhujanga, 143, PrapaHca-sdia Tantra, 
45, 105, 139, 382, Sarva-dar^ana-kaumudi, 
388, Sarva{-veddntaysiddlmita-sam-sangraha, 
382, 388, Sri Hari-smarat^-dataka, 
padi, 128 

Sankara Bhatta, his Mimdmsd-bdla-pmkdia, Suho- 
dhini, Vidhi-rasayana-dusana, 380 
Sankara Deva, 7, 116; his’ Bali-chalana, Haris- 
candra-updkhydna, Kaliya-damana, Keli-gopdla, 
Pdrijdta-hararia, Patni-prasada, Rdma-vijava, 
Rukmki-haram {v^^y),Rvkmitii-harai^a (poem), 
422; his Bhakti-pradipa, 117, 421; his 
Bhakti-ratndkara, Gurjmidld, 117; his Kiriana- 
g1io§d, tran. otBhdgavata, 117, 421 
Sankara Kurup, G., his Otakkuzhal, 543 
Sankara Misra, 382; his Kalpalatd, Kandda- 
rahasya, 375; his Khandana-tika, 379; his 
Hyaya-lildvati-kai^Lphdbharai^a, 376, 378; his 
Vddi-vinoda, 377 

Sankara Pariikkar, Bharatamdld ascribed to, 537 
Sahkararadhya, Basava Purai^a {Nandikedvara- 
vijayajVfsabhendra-vijaya) attributed to, 100- 


Sankara Sastri, Bhagavartula (‘Arudra’), 640; 

his Samagra Andhra-sdkityam, 641 
Sankara-vijaya (see Ananda Giri) 

Sankar§aria, 108, 110, 119, 395 
gahkha, 84, 369 
SjWwyam Gfhya-Sutra, 33 
SjMAyana Srauta-Sutra, 32 
Sddkhdyma Tantra, 138 

Sankrityayana, Rahula, 206, 505, 720n., 723ii. 
Sankuka, 296, 299; his Bhuvanabhyudaya, 287 
Sankunni, Kottarattil, his Kucdla-gopdlam etc., 


§avmukha-kalpa, 359 
Sannydsa Upani^ads, 41 
Santa Devi, 451 
Santali, 671; literature, 671-74 
Santaraksita, 206, 270n., 696, 723; his Tattva- 
sangraha, 207, 386, 759; Tibetan tran, of his 
Madhyamakdlankdra, 724 
Santideva, 206; his Bodhicarydoatara, tSiksa- 
samuccaya, 207, their Tibetan trans., 724 ' 
Sanyal, Prabodhkumar, his Mahapra$thaner 
Pathe, Nidtpadma, etc., 452 
Saptabuddhaka{-Sutra), fragments in Central 
Asia of, 712 

Saptar^inakxatra-Sutra, Mongolian version of, 727 
Saptadatika commentary, its Tibetan tran., 723 
Sarabhai, Bharati, her Two Womm, 473: her 
( Thd) Well of the People, 469 
Sarabhai, Mrinalini, 470 
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Sarabha-Suttai manuscript in Central Asia of, 712 
Sarada sciipt, 530, 581, 589, 702 
Saradd-tilaka Tantra^ 143 
Sarala Dasa, his Candi Purana, Vilanka Rdmayarta, 
563; his Mahdbhdiata, 563, 564, 565 
Saraijadeva, his Durgha^a-vftti, 315, 330 
Sdrasvata Vydkaratja, 3*20; Manipuri tran. of, 
666; Tibetan tran. of, 725 
Sarasvati, 24, 25, 69, 131, 132, 176, 406; worship 
in Japan of, 749-50 
Sarasvati, 502, 503 
SaTasvatl-kan^Xhdhharav-a (see Bhoja) 

Saratthadipani (see Sariputta) 

Sardar Ali Jafari, 654 
Sardesai, G. S., 559 

Sariputra (Sariputta), 193, 713; his Dharma- 
skandha, 203, its Chinese tran., 733; Mddesa 
ascribed to, 192 
Sdriputra, 753 

Sariputta, his Abhidharmdrtha-sahgraha-sannaya, 
Pdddvaldra, Pafijikdlankdra, Saratthadipani, 
753; his commentaries on Ahguttara Ntkdya 
and Majjhima Nikaya, 752; his Vinaya-- 
sangaha, 752 

Sariputta Dhammavilasa, his Dhammavilasa 
Dhammasattha, 761 
Sarma, Dui-gcswar, 428, 430 
Sarma, Gopmath Nanda, 573, 574 
Sarhgadhara, his Laiiha-pradipa, Lauharnava, 
363; his (jSarhgadhara)^ Paddhati, 232, 357; 
his iSdrngadhara) Samhitd, commentaries on 
it, 351; his Turahga-parik^a, Vdji-akitsd, 357 
Sarshar, Ratan Nath, his Fasana-i-Azad, 652 
Sarva-dariana-sangraha (see Madhava) 

Sarvadeva, his Pramdria-mafijari, 376 
Sarvajna Murti (Puspadatta), 523; his SarvajHa- 
padagalu, 516 ^ 

SarvajHdnottara Agama, 92, 105 
Sarvajfiatmamuni, his Samk$epa^Mriraka, 382 
Sarvananda, his Jagadu-carita, 292 
Sarvananda, 328, 331; his fikd-sarvasva (on 
Amarako^a), 330 

Sarvastivada school, 202, 203, 707, 710, 712 
Sarvastivadin(s), 705, 706, 711, 712_, 731, 734 
iSarvavarman, 317; his Kdtantra {VydkaranA), 201, 
317, 318, 319, 768 

Sarvehara-rasdyana, Tibetan tran, of, 723 
Sdsanavamsa (see Pahhasami) 

Sastri, Haraprasad, 135n,, 350n., 562n,, 699n., 
700n.; caryds discovered by, 436, 698; his 
Bemr Meye^ Kdflcamrndld, 449 
Sastri, Sivanath, his Tugantara etc,, ^7 
Sasvata, his Anekdttha-samuccaya {Sdsvatako^a), 
328 

Satapatha JBtdhnia^a, 19, 21, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 
29, 64, 90, 107, 109n., 144, 254, 354, 776 
J^alasdliasrikd Prajfidpdramitd, 205; text in Central 
Asia of, 712; text in Nepal of, 697; Tibetan 
tran. of, 723 
§atcakra~niruparia, 45, 139 
^atkarma-prdbhfta, 170, 171 
§atkhat^gama (•’Sutra), 154, 157, 159 
§aisa'ndarbha (see Jiva Gosvamin) 

Sdttvata Samhita, 44, 45, 110 
Sdttvata Tantra, Assamese ijrose rendering of, 
425; Assamese versification of, 423n. 


Satyanarayana Sastri, Vedula, his Dipavaji, 637 
Satyanarayana, Viswanatha,'’ his Kinnerasani^ 
pdtalu, 637; his Rdmdyai;ia~kalpavfksam, ^40; 
his Veyi Pa^agalu, 638^ 
Satydsadha-Hira^y^esi Dharma-Sutra, 36 
Satydsddka-HirariyakeH Chrhya-Sutra, 34 
Satydsddha-HirafjLyakeH Srauta-Sutra, 32 
Satyd^ddha Kalpa-Sutra, 36 
Saunaka Grhya-Sutra, 34 
!§aunaka Sainhitd, 17 

Saura(s), 141, 148, 150, 151; Upapuranas, 40, 
93, 145, 149 
Sauradharma Purdm, 149 
Sauradharmottara Purdiria, 149 
Saura Samhita, 149 

Sauraseni Prakrit, 157, 165, 167, 185, 476, 561, 
579 


Savarkar, V. D., 559 
Savitn, 451, 461, 465n. 

Savitri (see Aurobindo, Sri) 

Sayana, his Mddhaviya’dhatu-vftti, 317; his 
SubhdHfa-sudhdntdhi, 232 
^ayana-sdstra, 368 

iSekkizhar, his Periya Purdnam (Tiruttoridar 
Purdnam), 102n., 609, 610 
Senapati,* Phakirmohan, 575; his Atmajivana- 
carita, Avasara-vdsare, Bauddhdvatdra-kdvya, 
Ckamdna Athaguripha, Galpa^svalpa, Lachamd, 
Mdmu, Prdyadcttta, Puspamala, Upahara, 
UtkaMhramana, trans.ofCkdndogya Upanisad, 
Gita, Harivamia, Mahabhdrata, and Ramdyatia, 
569 

Sen, Atulprasad, his Kayekfi Gdna (OitiguUja) , 455 
§enavaraiyar, 611 

Sen, Devendranath, 455; his Apurva Naivedya, 
Ahkaguccha, Goldpguccha, etc., 446 
Sen, Dinesh Chandra, his Rdmayani Katkd, 
Vahgabhd^d 0 Sdhitya, Tin Bandhu, etc., 450 
Sen, Gananath, his Siddhanta-rdddna, 354 
Sengupta, Achintyakumar, 456; his Ak^a 
Vasanfa, Nila AkaJa, Paramapurusa Sri 
Rdmakcm, Prdcira 0 Prdntara, etc., 453 
Sengupta, Jatindranath, his Maricika etc., 456 
Sengupta, S. C., 470, 474 
Sen, Keshub Chandra, 462 
Sen, Nabin Chandra, his Paldsir Tuddha, Prabhdsa, 
etc., 445 

Sen, Rajani Kanta, 454; his Amfia etc., 455 
Sen, Samar, 456 

Sesakr§na, his Prakriyd-prakdia, 316 
Shah Abdul Karim, 591, 595 
Shah Abdul Latif (‘Shah Bhitai’/'Shah’), his 
Rtsalo, 591 . t . 

Shah Ali Mohammed Jan Gamdhani, his 
Jawahirul Asrar, 645 
Shah Hussain, 582, 587 

Skahnama (see Firdausi) . r - 

Shakespeare, 7, 443, 570; his As Tou Like It, its 
Khasi tran., 675; his (The) Comedy of Errors, 
its Telugu tran., 638; his King Lear, its 
Sindhi tran., 594; his Macbeth, its Kannada 
tran., 522; his Merchant of Venice, its Sindhi 
tran., 594, Telugu tran., 638; his Othello, 
its adaptation in Kannada, 517; trans. of 
his works in Manipuri, 666, 667, in Marathi, 
556, in Urdu, 653 
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Shamsuddin ‘Bulbul’, 592 
Shapur I, king, 773 
Sharma, Balkrishna (‘Navina’), 504 
Shaikh Bakauddin Bajan, 644 
Sheikh Khub Mohammed, his Khub Tarang^ 645 
Sheikh Nuruddin, his Murnamai ^mma, 526 
Shejwalkar, T* S., 559, 560 
Shewed Bhojraj, his A^rvada^ Dadd Syamat 596 
Shibli Numani, his Mwazina-i-Ams-o-DabiTf Shir- 
uUAjanii Sirat-m-Nabi^ 651 
Shin Arahan, 760 

Shintoism, compared with Hinduism, 750n. 
Shintoist pai>theo"n, 750 
Shinto rites, 746 

Shirwadkar, V. V. (‘Kusumagraja’), 557; his 
Visdkhd, 554 

Shocho, his Asabasho^ 750 
Shotoku, prince, his commentaries on Buddhist 
texts, 744 

Shukla, Ramchandra, 498, 499, 503, 506 
Siberia, Indian literature in, 720, 728-29 
Siddham (Siddhamatrka) script, use in China 
of, 735-36; use in Japan of, .746; use in 
Korea of, 741 

Stddfia-sdra, Saka-Khotanese tran. of, 715 
Siddhasena Divakara, 160, 361; his Kalym^a- 
mandira, 231; his Sammaiitatkay 159, 181 
Siddhidas, 701 
Siddhtkur, 728 

Siddhi-traya (see Yamunacary^) 

Mksdsamuccaya (see Santideva) 

Silappadikdram (see Ilahko Adikal) 

Silha^a, his ^anti-htaka^ 229 
Simha, Kaliprasanna, his Hutom Pyancdr Nokia, 
446 

Simhdsana’’dvdtnfhiikd, 227, 261 
Singararya, his Mitramnda-Govinda, 516 
Singh, Bhai Vir, 584; his Baba Naudh Stngh, 
Rand Surat Singh, Satvant Kaur, Sundari, 
Vijay Singh, etc., 585 
Singh, Ghurachand, 665 
Singh, Gurbakhsh, 585, 586, 587 
Singh, Haobam Tomba, 667 
Singh, Hijom Anganghal, his Ibemma, Jaherd, 
666; his Khambd^Thoibi Seireng, 663, 666 
Singh, Hijom Guno, 666 
Singh, Jatiswar, 665 

Singh, Khwairakpam Chaoba, his Lavangalatd, 
666 

Singh, Lamabam Kamal, his Mddham, 666 
Singh, Mayanglambam Birmangal, his Ptdonnu, 
667 

Singh, Mohan, 585, 586 
Singh, Munal, 665 
Singh, Nanak, 585, 586 
Singh, Puran, 585 
Singh, Ranjit, 529, 583, 584 
Singh, R. K. Shitaljit, his Imd, Rohtiu, Thddokpd, 
666 

Singh, Sansenbam Nadiyachand, 666 
Singh, Shamsher Bahadur, 505 
Singh, Shivmangal (‘Suman’), 504 
Singh, U Rabon, 675 

Sino-Tibetan, languages, 659, 660; tribe, 419 
Sirajuddhin Siraj, 645, 646 
Sircar, Jadunath, 470 


Sirimangala, his commentaiies on Samanta^ 
pasddikd, 761 

Sirimangala, his Mangalasutta, 764 
Sirodeva, his Paribhd§d^vrtti, 316 
Siiupdla-vadha (see Magha) 

Sita, 46, 48, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54n., 60, 61, 94, 
117, 125, 132, 216, 246, 247, 248, 250, 563, 
564, 570, 571, 768 
Sita Devi, 451 

Sitarama Sastry, Virakesaii, his Daulat, 
Nagarada Rani, 520 

Sitaramayya, V. (‘V. Si.’), 519; hh Pampa-ydire, 
522 

Sitikantha Acarya, his Mahdnayo'^pmkaia, 525 
&va, 6, 38, 40, 43, 44, 46, 48, 66, 67, 68, 69, 71, 
89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 
100, 101, 102, 103, 106, 131n., 132n., 133, 
134, 137, 139, 141n., 142, 143, 147, 148, 151, 
178, 214, 287, 352, 362, 402, 404, 406, 409, 
410, 412, 423, 439, 479, 562, 568, 569, 608, 
610, 625n., 663, 682, 699, 765, 767, 769, 
780 

iSivadasa, 355; his Caraka4attva’‘dlpikd, 353 
Sivadasa, 281; his KatkarrMva, 227 
Sivaditya Misra, his Saptapadarthi, 376 
iSivagrayogin, his commentary on Siva-jMtui’- 
bodham, 103-4; his ICriya^dipikd, iSaiva-^ 
paribhd^d, Sivdgra-Paddhati, 104 
Sivaji, 221, 334, 551, 555, 560 
Sivajhana Svamigal, his Dirdvi^a^mahabhdsyam, 
611; his Kdficip Purdnam, 612 
Sivakotyacarya, his Vadddrddhane, 509 
Siva Purd^a (see also Vdyu Pura^m), 67, 69, 92, 
93, 96, 97, 143, 145; text in Nepal of, 698 
Sivarama Karanta, K., 519; his Marafi Maiyaige, 
520 

Sivdrka-manUdipikd (see ^ppaya Dikjita) 

SivSrya, 509; his Aradhana (Mularadkand), 158, 
172, 178 ^ 

Sivasankara Pillai, Thakazhi, 545; his Cemmtn, 
Eiyippatikal, etc., 544 

Sivasankara Sastri, Tallavajjhala, his Hfdayci- 
van, 637 

Siva-sidSidnta Tantra, 100 
Siva-Sutra, 98, 99 

Skanda PurdQ>a, 40, 66, 70-71, 92, 93, 102n., 
143, 145, 147, 149; Tamil tran. of, 6U; 
text in Nepal of, 698 
Sloka-vdrttika (see Kumarila Bhafta) 

Smrti(s) (see also Dharma-^astras), 35, 36, 41, 
70, 75, 78, 79, 81, 83, 84, 85, 111, 322, 
340, 341, 342, 343, 344, 345, 347, 381, 
406 

Socrates, 779 
Sodhi Mihirban, 500 

Somadeva, his Kathdsarit^sdgara, 95, 146-47, 
260, 684, its influence on Malaysian folk- 
tales, 765 

Somadeva Suri, his Nitwdkydmfta, 344; his 
Tasastilaka-campu, 162, 264n., 267 
Somananda, 99; his Siva->df^ii, 98 
Somanatha, his May^ha-mdlikd, 380 
Somanatha, his Raga-vibodha, 367 

Kmidrapdla-prattbodho, 111, 290; 
his SuktUmuktdvali, 229; his SutnaHnatha^^ 
caria, 161 
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Somaprakdia, 442n. 

Somesvara, his Manasollasa {Abhila§itdrtha-dntd<-^ 
mayi)i 344, 345, 366 
Spanda-sastra(s), 98 
Spanda-Sutra (see Vasugupta) 
iSrauta-Sutra(s), 30, 31, 32, 33, 35, 76 
' Snbhdsya (sec Ramanuja); commentaries on, 
^ ^ 123, 128, 383, 384 

Sricandra, his Katha^ko^di 162, 178 
Sridatta Upadhyaya, his Acdradaria^ Piifbhakti, 
tSrdddhakdpay 87 

iSridhara, hh PasandhacanUi Vaddhamdnacanu^ 161 
Sridhara, his Triiati) 361 
Sridharacarya, his Nyaya^kandali^ 375 
iSridharadasa, his Sadukti-karr^mrta, 113, 232 
Sridhara Kandali, his Ghmucd-ydtrd, Kd^~ 
khovd, 423 

Sridhara Sarman, his Bdla-prabodkint} 385 
Sridharasvamin, 113 

Sridhara Vyasa, his Ranamalla Chanda, 478 
Sriharsa, 292; his Kha^^na-khanda-khadya, 3B2;hk 
Naisadha [Nai^adhiya)<anta, 216, 217, 368, 
386, 406, 698, its Tamil adaptation, 611; 
Tibetan tran. of his Subhdsita-ratna-karatida, 
724 


Srlkdnta (see Ghatterjee, Sarat Chandra) 
Srikantayya, T. N., 523 

SrikaQtha, 97, 101; his bhd§ya on Brahma-Sutra, 
^ 96, 102, 104, 384; his Ratnatraya, 104 

Srikaathayya, B. M. (‘iSri’), 517, 523; his 
Ahatthdman, Hohganasuglu, etc., 518 
Srimad-'rahasya-iraya-sara (see Vedanta Desika) 
iSriiiatha, his Bhmeivara Purdnamu,^ Hara-vild'- 
samu, Kdsi-kharidamu, Paland}i-mra-cantramu, 
Sthgara-nakadhamu, 628 

!§rinatha, his Prasada-mafijan, Vdstu-mafljan, 369 
Srinivasa, his Anandara^a^vijaya-campu, 225 
Srinivasa (Sri^aila Srinivasa), his JijRasd- 
darpa^a, Naya-'dyumaV'i-sahgraha, ^ Naya-nmrd^^ 
dtpikd, Tattva-mdrta^itda, 383; his Siddhdnta^ 
cintdmarii, 383-84 

Srinivasa, his Sakaldcarya-mata^sangraha, 385; his 
Veddnta-kaustubka, 126, 384 
Srinivasa, his Tatindra-mata-dipikd, 384 
Srinivasa Iyengar, K. R., his Shakespeare: His 
World and His Art, 474 
Srinivasa Murthy, M. R., 521, 523 
Srinivasa Rao, Srirangam (‘Sri Sri*), 640; his 
Mahdprasthdnam, 638 

Sripadaraja, his Pfydya-sudhopanydsa, 384 
Sripati Pancjita, 96, 97, 101 
Sriranga, 521 

Sri-sampradSya, of Ramanuja, 120 
Sri Sri Rdmakfs^ Kathdmfta (see Gupta, 
Mahendranath) 

Srivara, 220, 288; his Kathd-kautuka, 227, 527n. 

(see also Jami) ; his Trtiya Rdjatarahgm, 288 
Srivatsahlca, his Tamaka^ratndkara, 222 
Sroh-btsan-sgam-po, king, 720, 723 
Sruti(s), 13, 27, 75, 76, 79, 121n., 214, 381, 
385, 387, 625n. (see also Veda) 

Stack, Captain George, 589, 594 
Subandhu, 134, 175, 222, 262n., 265, 267, 268, 
272, 280, 295, 396, 397, 402; his Vasava- 
dattd, 134, 222, 223, 262, 264n., 265 
Subba Rao, Anisetti, 640 


Subba Rao, Rayaprolu, 640^ his Tp^akahkaruim, 
637 

Subba Rao, T. R. (‘Ta-ra-su’}, 519 
Subhacandra, his 159 

Subhadramma, Silam, 638^ 

Subhahkara, his Hasta-muktdvali, 368, its Assa- 
mese gloss, 368, 426, its Sanskrit commentary 
by Ghanaiyama, 368, 700; his Sangita-- 
ddmodara, 368 ^ 

Subhd^ita-ratna^sangraha, Mongolian version of, 
727-28 

Subhd^itdvali, 232 

Subhuticandra, 331; his Kdmadhenu, 330 
Subodhm, 383; of Purusottama, 334; of Sankara 
Bhatta, 380; of Vallabha, 127, 385 
Subrahmanyam, Allamaraju, his Bhadrd-pari- 
rjjayam, 635-36 

Sucarita M^ra, his Kdsika, 380 
Sudarsana Bhattaraka Suri, his Sruta-pra^ 
dipikd, 122; his Sruta-prakdsikd, 122, 383 
Suddhadvaita, 120, 127, 381, 385, 492 
Sudraka, 180, 278, 397, his iHfcchakatika, 146, 
166, 167, 172, 248 
Sufi(s), 526,* 578, 643 
Sufism, 591, 599 

Sui, annals, 737, 739; period, 736, 739 
Suiko, empress, 743 

Svkasaptati, 227, 261; Newari tran. of, 700; 
Persian tran. of, 777 

Svka-Sutras, 202; manuscript in Central Asia of, 
711 

Svkhdvatwyuha-Sutra {Amitdyus-Sutra) , Chinese ver- 
sion of, 706, 733; study in Japan of, 745 
Siikla Tajur-Veda, 19, 20, 21, 23, 27, 28, 29, 32, 
34, 254; Samhitd (see also Vdjasaneyi Sarhhitd), 
21, 22 

Sukra (Sukracarya), 337, 387; Sukra-mtisdra 
{Sukraniti) attributed to, 295 346, 386, 
387n. 

Suk^ma Agama, 43, 91 

Sukumara Barkalh, his Hasti-vidydrnava, 426 
Suiapani, his PrdyasciHa-viveka, Sm^rti-viveka, 
Srdddha-’viueka, 87 
Sulva-Sutras, 31, 255 
Simagadhdoaddm, Tibetan tran. of, 724 
Suraangalasami, Im Abhidharrmattha-vibkdvai^i, 199 
Sumatra, 770; Indian literature in, 771 
Sundaram Pillai, his Mananmar).iyam, 619 
Sundaramurti (Sundarar), 102, 608 
Sundarram, 485, 488 
Suprabheda Agama, 43, 91, 99, 147 
Suradasa, 7, 118, 499, 592; his Sura-sdgara, 495, 
496; Sdhitya-lakari ascribed to, 496 
Swrangama-samddhi, manuscript in Central Asia 
of, 712 

Surendran, K., 545, 546 
Suresvara, his Sabda-pradipa, 333, 357 
Sur^varacarya, his Maiskarmya-siddhi, 382 
Suri, Ghinnaya, his Mti-candrikd, 635 
Surya, 6, 46, 137, 148, 149, 150, 151, 230, 352, 
360, 766 

Swyagarbha-Sutra, Chinese version of, 716 
Suryakhari Daivajna, his Daradg Rdja'-vamidoali, 
425 

Suryaprakasa Kavi, Mantripragada, his Kf^r^ 
Juna-caritra, Sitd^Rdma^caritra, 635 
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Surya-siddhantai 360,* 361; Arabic tran. of, 776; 

Assamese text based on, 426 
Surya Upanisad, 14$ 

Susepia, his Anna-pdm-vidhi, 355 
Susruta, 351, 353, 373-; his {Suiruta) Samhitd, 112, 
144n , 353, 373, 714, its Arabic tran., 775 
Sutrakftanga-Sutra^ 152, 169, 170, 386 
Suttanip^a) 191, 192, 204n. 

Sutta Pitaka, 184, 185, 188, 192, 193 
Suvarnaprabhdsa-Sutra, 205, 727; Kuchean and 
(Saka-) Khotanese trans. of, 715; text in 
Central Asia of, 712; Tokharian and 
Uighur-Tmkish versions of, 716 
Svacchanda Agama, 98 
Svacchanda Tantra^ 137 
Svarupa Damodara, his Kadca^ 1 14 
' Svayambhava, Daia-vaikdlika attributed to, 155, 
156, 169 

Svayambhu, 160, 161, 182; his Harivamsa 
Puram, Paumacariu^ 177; his Svayambhu-- 
ckandas^ 182, 310 
Svayambhu Purdrm, 700 
Svayambhuva Agama, 43, 91, 99, 104 . 
i§vetambara(s), 155, 156, 157, 158, 159, 170, 
171; literary tradition of, 155-56, 170 
Svetdsvatara Upanisad, 29, 90, 96, 102, 132, 372 
Swarnakumari Devi, 446; her Dipanirvdm, 
Malait, Vidroha, etc., 447 
SyamaladSsa (Samala) Bhatta, 480, 481; his 
Batrida-putali, Madana-Mohand, J^anda-baU 
riit, Padmdvati, Simhasana-hatrisi, 482 

Tagore, Abanindranath, his Gharoya, Jodasdnkor 
Dhare, Rdjakahim, etc., 450 
Tagore, Balendranath, 450 
Tagore, Devendra Nath, 442 
Tagore, Jyotirindranath, his Alika Babu, Kincit 
Jalayoga, etc., 444 

Tagore, Rabindranath, 8, 10, 435, 436, 437, 
442n., 443, 454, 570, 572, 673, 686; 
his Bengali works: Acalayatana, Balakd, 
Banian, Bauthakuranir Hat, Cariddlikd, Car 
Adhyaya, Cakirahga, Cirakumdrasabhd, Citrd, 
Citrdngadd, Cokher Bali, Ddkghar, Galpaguccha, 
Ghare Bdire, Gitahjali, Goday Galad, Gora, 
Janmadine, Kadi 0 Komala, Kathd 0 Kahini, 
Kheyd, Mahuya, Malm, Mdnast, Mvkta- 
dhdrd, Naivedya, Navajdtaka, Patraputa, Pran- 
tika, Punaica,^ Puravi, Raja, Rajd 0 Rd^i, 
Raktakaravi, Se^a Saptaka, jSe^er Kavitd, iSiiu, 
iSisu Bholdndtha, Sonar Tari, Syama, iSydmalt, 
Tapaii, Taser Deia, Vaikunther Khdtd, Visar- 
jana, Togayoga, 448, Bangld-hhdsd-parkaya, 
Bhdratvarser Itihaser Dhdrd, Chirmapatra, 
Europe^pravdstr Patra, Jivanasmrti, Mdnuser 
Dharma, Paficabkuta, Sabdatattva, SabfyatSr 
Safikata, SvadeK Samdja, 449; his English 
works: {The) Child, Chitra, {The) Crescent 
Moon, {The) Gardener, Gitanjali, Nationalism, 
Personality, {The) Religion ^ Man, Sadham, 
463, Gora, {The) King of the Dark Chamber, 
464; Sindhi tran. of his GUahjali, 593; trans. 
of his works in Manipuri, 666, in Sindhi, 
596, in Telugu, 638 

TaiUmya Araryaka, 20, 26, 28, 13 In., 142, 144 
Taittiriya Br^marta, 20, 24, 51 


Taittmya Saihhitd, 20, 21, 24, 8 In., 90, 107, 
255n., 312 

TaiUmya Upanisad, 27, 28, 382, 757 
Taksarila, 696, 713 
Talmud, 111 

Talukdar, Daibachandra, his Adariapitha, Agn^a- 
giri, etc., 431 ; his Asam-pratibha, Bhdskara- 
varmd, etc., 430; his Prema-pata, 429 
Tambe, Bhaskar Ramachandra, 553 
Tampuran, Kocchunni, his Kalydni Ndtakam, 545 
Tanasena, 498 
Tandya Brahmam, 23, 25 
T’aAg period, 730, 736, 737, 738, 742n. 

Tanjur, 208, 721n., 729 

Tantra(s), 42, 43, 46, 95, 99, 105, 131, 132, 134, 
136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 143, 148, 149, 205; 
manuscripts in Nepal of, 697 
Tantra-kaumudi, 138 
Tantrdloka (see Abhinavagupta) 

Tantrardja, 45, 136 
Tantra-samuccaya, 139 

Tantrasdra, 136n., 138, 143, 149; of Abhmava- 
gupta, 525 
Tantrayana, 735 
Tardri, 766, 770 

Tantric, 44, 45, 109n., 132, 134, 138, 140, 205, 
207, 437, 562, 665; texts, 43, 89n., 133n., 
139, 149, 208, 350 
Tantri Kdmandaka, 770 

Taragan, Kochipan, his Mariyammd Ndtakam, 545 

Tarahgalatd, 176 

Tdrarnava, 135 

Tdrd {Tdriiyi) Tantra, 135 

Tdrd Upanisad, 135 

Tarkapanchanana, Jayanarayana, 376; his 
Kandda-sutra'-vivTti, 375, 377 
Tarkaratna, Ramnarayan, his Kulina Kula- 
sarvasva, tran. of RaMdvali, 443 
Tarmgiaprabha, his Bdldvahodha, 478 
Tattva-bodhini Patrikd, 442 
Tattva^cintamarii (see Gahgesa) 

Tattva-samdsa, 373 

Tayumanavar, 612, 613 

Telang, Kashinath Trimbak, 462, 553 

Temple, (Sir) Richard (R.) G., 684, 685, 689 

Tendulkar, Vijay, 558 

Teimyson, 463, 484, 571 

Thakore, Balwantrai K., 485; his tran. of 
AhhijMna-lSakmtala, 486 
Thamatmal Narumal, his ViyutpaH-ko^a, 594 
Tham, Soso, 675 
TheravSda school, 200, 415, 760 
Thomare, Tryambak Bapuji, 553 
Thon-mi-sam-bhota, 720, 723 
Tibet, 696, 703, 721, 723, 728, 729; adoption of 
Indian alphabet in, 720; introduction of 
Buddhism in, 720; technique of preserva- 
tion of Indian literature in, 725-26; visit of 
Atiiia to, 724 

Tikkanna, 626-27, 628; his Mahdbhdratamu, 627 
Tilak, BiX Gan^adhar (Lokamanya), 474-75, 
553, 560; his Gita-rdhasya, 559; novel on, 
555 

Tilak, Kamalabai, 555, 556 
Tilak, Narayan Vaman, 553 
Tilokaguru, his tika on Pa^hdna, 761 
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Timmamba, her Suhhadrd-kalyanamu, 628 
Tipitaka, 185, 186, 190, 193, 194, 196, 197, 202, 
761 

Tipra, 667, 668 

Tirthankara(s), 152, 154, 160, 161, 162, 168, 
176 

Tirvkkural (see Tiruvalluvar) 

Tirumular, 44, 609; his Ttrumandiram, 101, 102, 
608 

Tiru-‘murai{s)i 102, 147, 608, 609 
Tirunavukkarasar (Appar), 102, 608 
Tiruttakka Devar, his Jivaka-cintdmani, 607,611 
Tiruvdcakam (see Manikkavacakar) 

Tiruvalluvar, 516; his period, 606n.; his Tiruk- 
kural {Kura}) j 606-7, its commentary, 611, 
its English tran., 613, its Malayalam tran., 
542, literary criticism on it, 621 
Todala Tantra, 135 
Tolamozhittevar, his Culamani, 608 
Tolkappiya(na)r, 6, 603; his Tolkdppiyam, 147, 
602-3, 606n., 677, its commentaries, 611, 
its period, 603n. 

Tolstoy, 666 

Totagamuve iSrl Rahula, his Parevi-sandesaya, 
Selalihini-sandesaya, 756 
Tricumdas, Purushottam, 469, 470 
Trilocana Sambhu, his Siddhdnta-sardvali, 104 
Tripadii, Govardhanram, his Sarasvaticandra, 487 
Tripathi ‘Nirala’, Suryakant, his_ Arddhana, 
Arcand, Jvhi Ki Kali, etc., 503 
Tripitaka, 186, 194, 202; Chinese version of, 
722, 730; in Central Asia, 711; Japanese 
tran. of, 749; Sinhalese recension in Burma 
of, 760-61 
Tripurd-rahasya, 137 
Tnpurdriyava, 136 
Tripurd-tdpini Upani§ad^\Z7, 

Trivedi, Ramendrasundar, his JijHdsd, Karma- 
kathd, Prakfti, Sabdakathd, 450 
Tudu, Ramdas Majhi, his KherwaUvamia Dharam- 
puthi, 672, 673 
Tukarama, 117, 118, 551 
Tularaja, king, his jSfdtya-vedagama, 368; his 
SangLta-sdrdmfta, 367 

Tulasidasa, 160, 492, 494, 497, 499, 592, 700; 
his Dohdvali, Gitdvali, Kavitdvalt, Krsm- 
gUdvali, Vinaya-patrikd, 495; his Rama- 
canta-mdnasa (Tulasi-Rdmayaria), 7, 118, 495 
Tyagaraja, 632; his Navka-caritra, Prahldda- 
bhakti-mjayamu, 633 

Uddndlankdra, Kuchean tran. of, 715 
Uddnavarga, 712; Chinese tran. of, 731; Kuchean 
tran. of, 715 
Uddnavatthu, 202 

Udayana, 270, 377; his Atma-tattva-viveka, 
Lak$avm^l^^ Lak^anavali, Nydya-kusumdfijali^ 
375; his Kirai^doali, 375, 376 
Udayaprabha Suri, his Sukrta-kirti-kallolim, 291 
Udayaram, Ranchhodbhai, his Lalita Dtdcha 
Darsaka Ndpaka, 486 

Udbhata, 296, *300, 301; his Bkdmaha-vivarana, 
commentary on Ndpya-dastra, Kavyalankara 
(Sdra)-sangraha, 297 
Udbodhana, 442n. 

Uddhava-Gm, 549 


Uddyotakara, 372; his Nydya-varttika, 377 
Uddyotana Suri, 180; his* Kuvalaya-mald, 162, 
179 

Udharam Thanwerdas, 592, 594 
Uji Shut Monogatari, 749 
Uligarm Dalai, 727 

Uma, 67, 91, 93, 94, 95, 101, 131, 132n., 133, 
134, 147, 568 

Umapatidhara, 406; his Candracuda-canta, 218 
Umapati Sivacarya, his Sataratna-sangraha, 104 
Umaruppulavar, his iSirappuranam, 613 
Umasvamin, his Tattodrthddhigama-Sutra, 159 
Updli-Sutra, manuscript in Centi^l Asia of, 711 
Upanisad(s) (see also Vedanta), 3, 26, 37, 38, 43, 
60, 69, 70, 96, 99, 101, 102, 103, 108, 127, 
129, 156, 232, 255, 294, 322, 323, 324, 325,- 

371, 373, 374, 380, 381, 382, 442, 569n., 
591, 609, 782; allegories in, 260, 273; 
commentaries on, 126, 128, 381, 382; earliest 
and the most important, 28-30; inter- 
pretation of the teachings of, 384; meaning 
of the word, 27; notable features of, 27, 30; 
period of, 14, 20, 30; poetic elements in, 
294; prose style of, 255; reference to Carvaka 
in, 386, to Ganesa in, 142, to Karttikeya 
in, 144, to Sakti in, 131-32, to Samkhya in, 

372, to Siva in, 90-91, to Surya in, 148, 
to Visnu in, 107-8, to Yoga in, 373; trans, 
in Bengali of, 442, in various European 
languages of, 782 

Upapuranas, 40-41, 67, 92, 132; of Sai\^m, 
93, 105n., of Saura cult, 149, of Vaisna- 
vism. 111; political and economic ideas in, 
347; reference to Ganela in, 143, to Kar^- 
keya in, 145, to iSakti in, 133, to Siva in, 
93, to Surya in, 149 

Updsakddhyayana (Updsdka-daidka), 152, 156, 169 
Upatissa, his Mahdbodhivarhsa (Bodhivamsa), 198, 
753 

Upavarsa, 313, 379 

Upendra Bhanja, his Abamd-rasa-taranga, Gita- 
bhidhdna, Kald-kautuka, Koti-brahmd^da-sun- 
dart, Ldvanyavafi, Prema-sudhdnidhi, Rasa- 
parlcaka, Rasika-hdrdvali, Subhadrd-parinaya, 
Vaidehisa-vildsa, 567 

Urutdrahkannanar, his Pattmappdlai, Perumpdtj,- 
drruppadai, 604, 605 
U§a, 125, 1*48, 181, 422 

Utpala, his Isvara-prafyabhijnd {PratyabhijM- 
Sutra) and Vrtti on it, 98; his Pradipikd, 99 
Utpreksavallabha, his Bhiksdtana-kavya, 218 
UttarddhyayanaSuira, ill, 155, 156, 169, 170 
Uttara-Mimaihsa (see Mimaihsa) ^ 
Uttara-Rdma-carita (see Bhavabhuti) 

Utthasoma, his Mdnaka etc., 527 

Vacaspati Misra, 97, 373; his Bhdmati, 270, 382, 
386, 388; his Nydya-kanikd, 380; his Nydya- 
sud-nibandha, 3’77; his Nydya-vdrttika-tdt- 
parya-tikd, 270, 377; his {Sdmkhya-) Tattva- 
kaumudi, 270, 372, 388; his Tattva-vazsdradi, 
270, 374 

Vacissara, his Tkupavamsa, 198, 753 
Vddhula Srauta-Sutra, 32 
Vadivagilvara, his Mdnamanohara, 376 
Vagbhata, 350, 351; l;m A^tdhga-hrdaya SamhUd^ 
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354, its Arabic tran., 775, its Tibetan tran., 
354, 724 • 

V^bhata I, 161;, his Nemi-nirvatia, 218; his 
Vdgbhatalankdra^ 301 

Vagbhata il, his Kdvydnusdsanay 301; his ^sa- 
hhendra-caritai 218 
Vaidya, C. V., 548, 559 
Vaidyadhip, Vishweshwar, his Belimdrar Buraflji, 

Vaikhdnasa Dharma-Sutray 35, 36 
Vaikhdnasa Grhya-Sutra, 34 
Vaikhdnasa Smarta-Sutra, 36, 112 
Vaikhdnasa ^Tauta-Sutra, 32 
Vaikhdnasa-Sutras, 38 

Vaikunthanatha Bhagavata Bhattacarya (Bhatta 
Deva), his Bhagavata-kathd^ Gitd-kathd^ 425; 
his Prasanga’‘mdld, Sarana-sangraha, 425n. 
Vaipulya-‘Sutra{s), 205; Chinese version of, 731; 

manuscript in Central Asia of, 716 
Vaisampayana, sage, 20 
Vaisampayana, his Niti-prakdiikdi 347 
Vaisesika, 109n., 371, 372, 374, 375, 376, 377, 
388, 758 

VaUesika-Sutra (see Kanada) 

Vaisnava (Vaisnavite), 6, 30, 36, 38, 41, 43, 44, 
*45, 66, 107*, 108, 109n., 110, 111, 112, 113, 
115, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 126, 127, 
128, 141n., 143, 229, 329, 385, 420, 421, 
422, 423, 424, 425, 426, 428, 433, 435, 437, 
439, 440, 441, 608, 611, 662 
Vaisnavism, 41, 46, 102, 107, 108n., 109n., 
‘110, 112, 117, 119, 121, 122, 124, 125, 127, 
141n., 142n., 143n., 146n., 230, 421, 563, 

^ 564, 566, 608, 609, 611, 625n., 664, 666 
V^asaneya GthyaSutra, 34 
Vdjasaneyi Samhitd, 21, 24, 28, 90, 349 
Vajrabodhi, 735 

Vajracchedikd, (Saka-) Khotanese tran. of, 715; 

text in Central Asia of, 712 
Vajrdloka Tantra^ Tibetan tran. of, 724 
Vajramantrdbhisandhimula Tantra^ Tibetan tran. 
of, 721 

Vajramantrdsanigraha, Tibetan tran. of, 724 
Vajrasattua-mdydjdla-guhya-sarvddarsa Tantra, Tibe- 
tan tran. of, 724 

Vajrasekhara-Sutra, Chinese tran. of, 735 
Vajrayana, 207, 208, 742; text(s) in Chinese, 
735, in Old Javanese, 766 
Vakpatiraja, 287 ; his Gaiidavaho, 134, 179, 180, 286 
Vakula Kayastha, his KitdvaUmafijan, 423 
Vdkyapadiya (see Bhartfhari) 

Vallabha (Vallabhacafya), 44, 48, 110, 120, 
126, 230, 381, 482, 492, 495; his AntaJk’ 
kararya -prabodha^ Bhagavata - sdxa^samuccaya^ 
Bhakii - siddhdnta, Catuh - Mt, Kf^^tdhaya^ 
Madhurd^taka, J^avaratna, Premamrta, Puru- 
^ottama^sahasrandma^stotra, Pusfipravdha- mar- 
yddd, Sevdphala - stotra, Siddhdnta - mtdztdvalii 
Siddhdnta-raha^a^ 128; his AryuhM§ya on 
Brahma-Sutra^ 127, 371, 385; his Bhagavad- 
GM-bhdgpa, 127-28; his Bhdgavata-tattva- 
dtpa, 127; his Bhakti-vardhim, 41, 128; his 
Subpdhim, 127, 385; his Tattvdrtha-dipa and 
its commentary Prakdia, 127, 128, 385 
Vallabhacarya, his Nydya-UlaoaUi 376, 378; his 
Purva-mtmdmsd-kdrikd, 380 


Vallalasena, his Adbhuta-sdgara, 87, 362; works 
compiled under the patronage of: Acdta- 
sdgara, Ddna-sdgara, PratUthd-sdgara, 86 
Valmiki, 39, 49, 52, 53, 54, 160, 175, 211, 212, 
213, 216, 259, 406, 493, 539, 759, 768; his 
Rdmdyaria (see Rdmdyana) 

Vdmakehara Tantra, 137 

Vamana, 300, 301, 398; his Kdvydlankdra-Sutra, 
262n., 263n., 297; his Lihgdnuiasana, 320 
Vamanabhatta Bana, his Maldbhyudaya, 218; 
his Vemabhupdla (Vtrandrdya^)-carita, 224, 
266 

Vamana Pandita, his Gajendra-moksa, Samailokl- 
Gitd, Sitd-svayamvara, Veriti-sudhd, Tathdrtha- 
dipikd, 551 ; his Hari-vijayaj Pd^dava-pratapa, 
Rdma-vijaya^ 552 

Vamana Purdi^a^ 40, 66, 93, 111, 133, 143, 145; 
Assamese work based on, 420; Oriya woik, 
566n. 

Varhsamaiji Jha, his Gita-digambara^ 699; his 
Kma-carita, 700 

‘Vanaphul* (see Mukherjee, Balaichand) 
Vahgadarsana, 442 

Vahgasena, 352; his Cikitsd-sara-sangraha, 355 
Varadacarya (Vatsyavarada), his Sdrdrtha-cahis- 
tayay 122; his Tattva-sdray 122, 383 
Varadaraja, his Laghu-kaiimudty Madhya-kaimmdfy 
317 

Varadaraja, his Tdrkika-rak^d, 378 
Varadarajan, M. (‘Mu. Va.*), his Kddal-ehke, 
620; his Karittundu, Petra Manamy etc., 617; 
his Ovacceytiy 621; his Vidutalaiydy 619; his 
Tdn Kanda Ilankaiy 622 
Vdrdha Gfhya-Sutray 34 

Varahamihira, 360, 776; his Brhajjdtaka, Lagkt- 
jdtaka, 361; his Bfhat Samhitdy 41, 146, 150, 
357, 361, 362; his Paflca-siddhdntikdy 359 
Vardha Purdtia, 40, 66, 93, 111, 133, 145, 766; 

Telugu tran. of, 628 
Vdrdha iSrauta-Sutray 32 
Vardha Upanisad, 374 
Varakari Panth, 549, 550 
Varanasi (Ka^i), 7, 8, 46, 115, 136, 168, 205, 
206, 696, 702, 768 

Vararuci, 320; his Prdkfta-prakaiay 5, 181, 182 
Vardhamana, his Adindthacaria {Adindtha-carita) y 
161, 176; his Manoramd-caritay 176 
Vardhamana, his Gana-ratna-mahodadhiy 222, 317 
Vardhamana, his Toga-manjariy 356-57, 700 
Vardhamana Mi^ra, his Danda-viveka, 87 
Vardhamanopadhyaya (Vardhamana), his 
) Anviksd-nayatattva-bodha and commentaries 
} on Navya-Nyaya works, 379; his Kiramvali- 
, prakdia, 375, 376; his Nydya-lildvaU-prakdsay 
* 376, 378; his Nydya-nibanSia-prakdiay Nydya- 
pariH§pa-prakdiay 377 
Varki, Muttathu, 544 
Varki, Ponkunnam, 545, 546 
Varma, Bhagavaticharan, 504, 505-6 
Varma, Mahadevi, her DipaHkhdy Mhara, Rahniy 
Sandhydgita, 504 
Varma, Vrindavanlal, 505 
Varuna, 38, 144, 395, 749 
Vdsavadattd (see Subandhu) 

Va^istha, 15, 36, 78, 79, 80, 84, 246, 361, 363 
VdH§}ha Dharma-Sutra, 36, 78 
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Vasistha Sarhhita, 353 
Vastupala, 220, 290, 291 
Vasubandhu, 206, 381, 722; his Abhidharmdkosa 
{idstra), its Chinese tran. 733, its study in 
Japan, 744, its Tibetan tran., 723, Tibetan 
tran. of Sthiramati’s commentary on it, 
725, Tibetan tran. of Yasomitra’s commen- 
tary on it, 723; his TriMM, Vimitka, 207, 
733; Tibetan tran. of his Dasahkumika 
commentary, 723; Tibetan tran. of his 
Dharma-dharmata-vibhaAga, 1%A; 

Vasudeva, 43, 108, 111, 112, 119, 176, 395, 405 
Vasudeva Sastri, Vavilala, 636; his J^andaka- 
rdjyami 639 

Vasugupta, SpandaSutra {Spanda-karikd) attri- 
buted to, 98, 99 

Vasumitra, 206; his Prakarariapdda, 203, its 
Chinese tran., 733 
Vatsa Dasa, his Kalasd-cautidd, 562 
Vatsyayana, 258, 264n.; his bhasya on Pfydya- 
Sutra{s), 257, 377, 774 

Vatsyayana, 759; his Kdmasutra. 239, 257, 346, 
364, 386 

Vatsyayan ‘Ajneya’, S. H.,5025 504; his iSekhara: 
Eka Jivanty 505 

Vattagamani Abhaya, 186, 751 
Vattakera, his Mulacdra, 158, 172 
Vdyaviya Sathhitd) 93, 96, 98 
Vdyu Purdna, 4, 40, 64n., 66, 67, 69, 92, 108n., 
145, 363, 367, 766 

Veda(s), 13, 14 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 27, 32, 
33, 35, 37, 40, 42, 43, 64, 65, 66, 67, 69, 70, 
74, 75, 76, 79, 91, 93, 101, 102, 103n,, 108, 
111, 120, 121, 123, 127n., 130, 133, 148, 321, 
322, 323, 364, 371, 379, 380, 381, 387, 395, 
406, 600, 774; study in Java and Indo- 
China of, 766 (see ulso Sruti) 

Vedanga(s), 30, 76, 102, 144, 256, 321, 322; 

study in Kambuja of, 757 
Vedanta, 27, 41, 45, 103, 117, 119n., 233, 252, 
325, 329, 371, 380, 381, 382, 383, 384, 385, 
389, 412; Bengali works on, 442; study in 
Kambuja of, 757 (see also Upanisad) 
Vedanta Desika (Venkatanatha), his A^tabhujds- 
taka, Pfydsa^dahka, 47 ; his Daidvatdra^stotra, 
Dayd^iataka, Hayagrwa-stotra, Niksepa-rdk^d, 
Nydya-siddhdnjam, Paficardtra-rak^d, Saccarita'^ 
rak§d, Sata-dusani, Sesvara-mmdihsd, iSrimad-’ 
rakasya-ttaya-sdra, 124; his Gopdla-viihiati, 
Pddukd-iahasra, Sankalpa-suryodaya, 125; his 
Harhsa-sandesa, 125, 227; his Sawartha’-siddhi, 
Tdtparya-candrikd, Tattva'-mukta-kaldpa, 123; 
his Tattva-tfkd, 123, 383; his Vairdgya-pafi- 
caka {Vairdgya Pahcaratna), 124, 229; his 
Tddavdbhyitdaya, 125, 218-19 
Vedic, 3, 4, 6, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 22, 23, 
24, 25, 26, 27, 30, 33, 34, 35, 37, 38, 39, 49, 
66, 69, 70, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 89, 90, 91, 92, 
97, 98, 107, 118, 119, 130, 131, 132, 133, 
141, 144, 148, 150, 151, 164, 184, 188, 
273, 283, 284, 285, 324, 327, 329, 359, 360, 
364, 371, 375, 385, 386, 395; gods worship- 
ped in West Asia, 773; metres, 53, 303, 
304, 305, 307 ; (manuscripts of) texts in 
Nepal, 697 

Vemana, 630; his iSatakam, 635 


Vehkatacalapati, his Mitravindd-parinayamu, 632 
Venkatacharya, Madabhushi, 636 
Venkatadhvarin, his ViivQgunddaria (-campu), 
122, 224, 225, 267 
Venkata Kavi, Matsa, 63o 
Venkatanatha, his Mmdmsd-pddukd, 380; his 
Mydya-parisuddhi, 378 

Venkataramani, K. S., his English ^works: 
Jatadharan, Murugan the Tiller, On the Sand- 
dunes, Paper Boats, 467, Kandan the Patriot, 
467, 468; his Tamil work, Murugan Or 
Uzhavan, 617-18 

Venkataramiah, C. K., 521, ^23*^ 

Venkataraya Sastri, Vedam, 639 
Venkatesa Iyengar, Masti (‘Srinivasa’), 518, 523; 
his Cennabasava Ndyaka, Cikavira Rdjendra, ^ 
520 


Vessantara Jdtaka, Siamese poem based on, 764; 
Sogdian tran. of, 715 

Vetdla-pancammiati{kd), %TI, 261, 281, 777; 
Bengali version of, 443; Kalmyk Mongolian 
version of, 728; Newari tran. of, 700; 
Tibetan tran. of, 723, 728 
Vibhanga, 194 

Vidagdha-cintdmarLi (see Abhimanyu Samanta- 
sirhhara) 

Vidyacakravartin II, 301; his Gadya-kamydmxta, 
224 


Vidyacakravartin III, his Rukmitii-kalydna, 219 

Vidyadhara, 301 ; his Ekdoali, 302 

Vidyalankar, Mrityunjay, 441 ; his Prabodha- 
candnkd, Veddnta-candrikd, 442 

Vidyanatha, 300, 302 

Vidyapati, 5, 166, 438, 440, 568, 696, 701; 
Cikitsd-jndna ascribed to, 355; his influence 
on Nepali writers, 701; his Kirttilatd, 178, 
492; his Kirttipataka, Paddvali, 492; his 
Purusa-parik^d, Til, 261 

Vidyaranya, 138; his Jivanmvkti-vweka, Pafica- 
daii, 382; his Vivarana-prameya-safigraha, 
382, 386 

Vidyasagar, Iswar Chandra, 8; his Bhrdnii- 
vildsa, Sakuntald, Sitdr Vanavasa, Vetdla- 
paflcavMati, 443 

Vidyasila, Khotanese tran. of his Jatakastava, 
714 


Vidyavinod, Kshirod Prasad, his Alamgir, Alibaba, 
Pratdpdditya, 445 
Vijaya Agama, 43, 91 
Vijayadhvaja, his Pada-ratndvali, 127 
Vijaya Gupta, his Manasd-mahgala, 438 
Vijayaraghava Nayaka,’ king, 631, 632 
Vijayaraghunatha Tori^aman, king, 632 
Vijnana Bhiksu, his Sdthkhya-pravacana-bhdpa, 
260, 372; his Sdrhkhya-sdra, 373; his Vijfid- 
ndmria-bhdsya, 372; his Toga-sdra, 374 
Vijndnakdya (see Deva^arma) 

Vijnanavada, 205, 207, 732, 733, 735 
Vijnanesvara, 344; his Mitdksard, 84, 345 
Vijnaptimatrata school, 741, 744 
Vikramasila, 696; monastery, 724 
Villipputturar, 128; his Bhdratam, 611 
Vtmala Agama, 43, 91 

Vimaldkirtti-nirdesa {-siiird), Sogdian tran. of, 
715; study in China of, 732, in Japan of, 
744 
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Vimalamitra, Tibetan tran. of his commentary 
on Prajnaparamita-hfdaya, 723 
Vimalasarasvati, Ijis Rupamdldi 315 
VSnala Suri, 176; his Paumacanya^ 111, 160, 
175, 510 * 

Vimdmvatthu, 191; Dhammapala’s commentary 
on, 197 

Vinafagulhatthadipam (see Gapata) 
Vimya-ksudrakavastu, 203; Tibetan tran. of, 721 
Vinaya Pitaka, 184, 185, 186, 187, 196, 197, 
200, 202, 203, 204, 392, 711; trans. in 
various European languages of, 782 
Vinayaprabha, his Gautama Svamt-rasay 477 
Vinaya-Sutra, text in translation in Siberia of, 
729; Tibetan tran, of Dharmam^tra’s com- 
mentary on, 723 
VinayavastUy 203 

Vinayavihhangay 203; manuscript in Central Asia 
of, 712; Tibetan tran. of, 721; Tibetan 
tran. of Vinitadeva’s commentary on, 723 
Vipradasa, his l^anasd-vijayay 438 
Vipulananda, Swami, 606; his Tazh-nul, 621 
Vvra(bhadra) Agama, 43, 91 
Virabala, 497 

Virabhadra, Cafuh-hratia ascribed to, 155 
Virabhadra, his Kandarpa^cuddmani, 364 
Viranandin, his Candraprabha-caritay 218 
Viraraghavadasa, his Bhdva-prakdsikd, 383 
Viraraghavakkavi, his Ariccandira Puramm, 612 
Vira^aiva, 96, 97, 100, 102, 512 
Viraiaivdgama, 100, 101 

Vira^aivism, 99, 100, 101, 104, 511, 625n , 626 
Viiakhadatta, 112, 167, 250; his Mudrardhasa, 
241, 251, its Kannada version, 516 
Visalakshamma, Kolluri, 638 
Vishwasundaramma, Tallapragada, 638 
Visistadvaita,47, 120, 121, 123,381, 383, 384, 492 
Visiiu, 6, 38, 43, 46, 66, 67, 68, 69, 84, 90, 93, 

' 94, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 118, 119, 
121n., 122, 124, 126, 127, 128, 136, 138, 
139, 144, 145, 148, 150, 151, 167, 173, 352, 
401, 403, 479, 492, 493, 549n., 550n., 609, 
663, 699, 768 
Vi^u Dharma-Sutra, 78 

Vi§imdharmottara Purdna, 111, 145, 298, 347, 358, 
362, 367, 368, in 

Visnu Purdnay 4, 40, 65, 66, 68, 111, 113, 133n , 
149, 150, 295, 386; Assamese version of, 
423; Persian tran. of, 774 
Visnu Puri, his compilation of Bhakti-ratndvaliy 
41, its Assamese tran., 422 
Visiyu Samhitdy 110 

Visnusarman, his Paflcatantra, 224, 225, 233, 260, 
261, 272, 273, 274, 277, 279, 416, 480, 510, 
549, 628, 684, 764, 767, 770, 777, 781 (see 
also PaHcatantra) 

Visnu Smfti (Visrai Dharma-idstra) y 36, 112 

Vi^pala, 348, 352 

Visuddhimagga (see Buddhaghosa) 

Visvaksena Samhitdy 110 
V^vamitra, sage, 15, 137, 244, 353 
Vi^vanatha, his Bha^d-pariccheday Siddhdnta-muktd" 
vail, 376; his Ko$akalpataru, 334; his Mydya- 
sutra-vftti, 378 

Visvanatha, 300, 301; his Sdhitya’-darpana, 263n., 
302 


Visvanatha Khunita, his Vicitra Rdmdyaxia, 566 
Visvarupa, 344; his Bala-krldd, 343, 344n. 
Visvesvara, his Aryd-iataka, 228 
Viththala, his Prasdda, 316 
Viththala Diksita, 230; his Vidvanmandana, 385 
Viththalesa, works attributed to: Bhagavad” 
"^^Gltd-tatparya, Bhdgavata-daJama^skandha-vivrtiy 
Bhakti-harhsay Bhakti-hetu-nirnayay Kfsna- 
premdmrta, Premdmrta-bhdsya, 128 
Viththalesvara, his iSrngdra-rasa-mandana, 48 
Viveka-cuddmani (see Sankara) 

Vivekananda, Swami, 9, 53n., 54n., 62n., 
63n., 444, 449, 460, 462, 503, 559n., 

594, 614, 620; English biographies of, 
474; his Bhavvdr Kathd, Parivrdjaka, Prdeya 
O Pdscdtya, Vartamdna Bhdrata, 449n.; 
his Complete Works and poems in English, 
462; his Patrdvali and poems in Bengali, 
450n.; influence on Siddhidas of, 7^01; 
Manipuri trans. of some works of, 666; 
Marathi novel on, 559 

V. Mohammed Bhasheer, 545; his Balyakdla- 
sakhiy 544 

Vopadeva, 320, 331, 351; his Kavi-kalpadruma 
and its commentary Kdmadhenu, 320; his 
Mugdha-bodha, 319, its Burmese tran., 763 
Vracada Apabhramsa, 588 
Vrajanatha Badajena, his Ambikd-^vildsa, Catur- 
vinoda, Samara-taranga, 568 
Vratisdsanay 1G7 
Vrhaspatitattvay 767 

Vrndavana, 7, 48, 69n., 114, 115, 116, 405, 422, 
424, 494, 563 

Vyndavana Dasa, his Caitanya-bkdgavatay 1 14, 44 1 
V?*ndavana Dasa, his Rasa-vdridhiy 566 
Vyadi, 327, 351, 358; his Sangraha, 257, 312 
Vydkhyd-prajnapti (Bhagavati), 152, 156, 169, 170 
Vyasa, 49, 57n., 64, 65, 68, 84, 142n., 212, 257, 
259,509, 767; his Mahdbhdrata Mahd’> 
bhdrata) 

Vyasa, his Toga-bka^ya (Varttika), 373, 374 
Vyasatirtha, his Bhava-dlpikay 384; his Tdtparya-^ 
candrikd, 127, 384 

Vyoma^ivacarya, his Vyomavatl, 375 

Wagaru (Wareru), king, his compilation of 
Wagaru Dhammasattha, 762, its introduction 
into Thailand, 763 

Wahhab, Pare, 530; his trans. of Akbarnama and 
Shahnama, 532 

Wajhi, his Qutub Mushtari, 645 
Wajid Ali Shah, nawab, his Radha-Kanhaiya-ka 
Qissa, 648 
Wali, 645, 646 

Waliullah Mattu, 531 ; his Hlmdl ta Ndgardya, 532 
Wali Vellori, his Ratan-padam, 646 
Warerkar, Bhargavram Viththal, 557, 559 
Waris Shah, 583, 587 

Watanmal ‘Khaki’, Lilaram Singh, 592, 596 
Weber, A., 50, 53; Manuscript, 359n., 708 
Wei Cheng, 737 
Wei period, 730 

Winternitz, M., 50, 59, 60, 77n., 142n., 144n., 
189, 207, 256n., 392, 751n. 

Wishwanath Pai, Nageii, his (The) Angel of 
Misfortune^ Stray Sketches in Chakimkporey 463 
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Wu, empress, 737 
Wuncheuk, 741 
Wunhyo, 741 

Yadavaprakasa, his Vaijayantiko^a^ 328, 329 
Yajnanarayana Diksita, his Sahitya-ratnakara^ 221 
Yajnavalkya, 20, 21, 25, 29, 85, 87, 255, 294 
Tajflavalkya Smrti^ 36, 41, 83, 84, 141, 

142, 341, 343, 344, 345; commentaries on, 
343, 344, 345; contrasted with Manu 
Smrtiy 83-84, 341 ; notable features of, 
83-84 

Tajur-^Veda, 16, 18, 19, 20, 32, 38, 90, 131, 359 
Tajur-^Veda Samhita, 14, 19, 22 
Ya*kub Ibn Tarik, his Tankh-aUA flaky 775 
Tamakay 194, 195 

Yamunacarya, 44; his Agama-pramdnyay 119- 
20, 383; his Atma-siddhiy Isvara-siddhiy 
Samvit-siddhi {Siddhi-traya) y 119, 383; 

his Catuffrilokiy 120, 123; his Gitdrtha- 
sahgrahay\20y 383; his Stotra-ratnay 47, 120, 
230 

Yang Ghing Feng, 738 
Yasahkirti, l^Z'y hds Candappahacariuy 161 
Yasascandra, his Mudrita-kumudacandray 290 
Yashpal, 505 

Yaska, 19, 326; his Mruktay 77, 255, 256, 313, 
317, commentaries on it, 327, its signi- 
ficance, 256, 327 

Yasodharman, 402; Mandasaur inscription of, 
401 

Yaiovanta Dasa, 564, 565 


Yasovarman, his commentary on Mahabfid^ya^ 
757; inscriptions of, 759 • 

Yasovarman, 179,-286, 287, ^05 
Yativrsabha, 157; his Tiloyapamatti (Triloka- 
prajnapti), 159, 172 * 

Yodhabhatta, his Jaina-canta, Jaina-vildsa, 527 
Yoga, 30, 43, 44, 59, 67, 93, 102, 104, 109n., 
119, 363, 371, 372, 377, 565, 60G; its 
influence on neo-Platonists, 779-80; litera- 
ture of, 373-74; Upanisads, 374 
Yogacara, 205, 207 
Yogaraja, his Paramdrtha-sangrahay 99 
Toga-Sutra{s) — see Patanjali 
Toga-tattva tlpanisad, 374 

Togavdsistha-Rdmdyana, 49n.; Gujarati tran. of, 
480; Persian tran. of, 774: 

Togim Tantra, 419n.; Assamese tran. (partial) 
of, 424; Tibetan tran. of, 724 
Yo^svara (Rajakusuma/Kusumavicitra), his Old 
Javanese Rdmayana, 768 

Tustf-Z^atkha (see Jami); Kashmiri tran. of, 
530,531; Urdu version of, 646 

Zafar Ali Khan, 652 

Zain-ul’ Abidin, 288, 526, 527, 774 

ZakauUah, 649 

Zamacarano, 728 

Zamin Ali Jalal, 651 

Zen Buddhism, 749 

Zenob, 773 

Zen sect, 748 

Zhalu monastery, 720n. 
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